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a ne 

wo od resent; Messieurs Black, Sir. Henry Drayton, Duff, Sin Ku 
- Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hor 
a Murray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. EH. Sinclair, aoe H. lek Stevens 


On motion of Sit eum De son eae by Sir Eugéne Figet, 

_ Agreed, That Mr. J. W. Alexander, Rowmanville, Ont., be hear as a witt 
The Clerk was instructed to advise Hon. T. A. Low, Minister of 
and Commerce, that certain letters which had passed between him 
and Mr. “Preston were regarded by Mr. Preston as being priva e and 
confidential but that Mr. Preston had no objection to the _ ; bein ig 
poroanocd before the Cena if Mr. Low fas | 


Atle 


Mactan Aen and ath all Members of i Committee nse” 
- Mr. John W. Alexander Organ, manufacturer, Bowmanville, Out who 
attendance in obedience to summons was called, sworn, examined and 1 a 
scharged from further attendance. - 


During the course of his examination the witness raat Exhibit N 
. Hae ea costs on Musical Instruments” which was read ‘intc 


i Mr. Aeibam Neel oats Deane Manager, Massey-Harris Ge : Ltd ik ronto, 
- Ont., who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was called, sw 
| examined. . ae 
Da During the course of Mr. McLean's ation the room was cleare 
the hearing of evidence conducted 7m camera, a which the. witness we 
charged from further attendance. ‘ | 2 
Mr. William R. ae) pe “Manager, Canadian ‘Cant 


~ sworn and examined in camera. 


| The Committee resumed its public sine ae aie 4 ‘witness was 
examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr, John R. Middleton, Chief Accountant, Primnese Wathe | 
England, who was again in attendance, was further examined and r¢ ; 
Petar oh, 
SR GORDON, © | mL 
Bie D. DEWAR, | 


| 3 CoMMITTEE Room 276, | 
ee: io HOusey OF CoMMONS, Bir 
| ! THURSDAY, ae 14, 1925. 


a p between Hh iets “he day at 13.30 o'clock p.m., Vile Chairman, Mr. A. Ry 
Master, presiding. — 


ase come to order. ‘ 
Mr. ‘Monrcomery, KUC:: I crue like to finish questioning Mr. Preston. ip 
Ir. ‘SyYMINGTON, K.C.: Will you be long, Mr. Montgomery? 


E -Montcomery, K. oe I do not think SO. 


CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have our quorum, so the Committee wil ee 


e ane at my learned friend says he will not be fone: and if ay ne 
. a ae with oe witnesses to- night, but if he is to be very long, I i 


cee Mr. Montcommny, at Oe All right, I a There would be a disadvantage 
calling them to- night. I had not expected them to be examined to-day, and is 
am not prepared. ce 
‘The CHatrmMan: We will proceed with Mr. Preston, with the concurrence ae 
the Committee. | 7 He 
‘Mr. Durr: On the understanding that it will be short and snappy. Peeks 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: All right; we will cut out pietace that may a 
Oke an ae and only hit the high spots. m 


‘Tuomas RocHESTER PRESTON recalled. 


ney Mr. Montgomery, IGOR . : Moet 
a ‘Mr. Preston, will you turn to page 13 of your report, or the bottom. of ie 
nee 12, “ How supply and demand works”. You say, “The argument is 
answerable if the principle suggested is allowed to operate in the usual way, 
t when it is artificially operated by the withdrawal of ships from ports where 
ere is likely to be an active demand, and when this withdrawal is effected 
most directly interested, having the power to create a less supply than’. 
mand requires, the argument loses its power”. Will you give us any 
ulars ve may have of instances where this has occurred ?—A. Li ao 


t ae Seale a acer of argument and Leet ae . 2 
: Poo KGa I, think it is, and if he tells ‘1 ‘me It is only an 


ot Mr. Mo that, aan A Presbane evidence hele ay be 
oe cabled to Sir ‘ion Maclaren i ge P ‘esto 


is a bontradk on or Sh or earns ee but Gee 
ne to have a Ci able, even though it may be from Sir George Br 


here. - / 
Mr. . Monncoxteny, KG) will | put it to the witness, if you. like, | 


By Mr. M enone t: K. C.: 


i etiae was eee to Sir George Mevoren § Brow pence 
evidence states you had Uhheaibe following. him around ‘London. 


ey Tse a mintte.—to neh a reply was received fonda : Referrin 
our cablegram thirteenth Preston’s statement absolutely incorrect and fantas- 
od (did not have him followed anywhere at any time. Why should 1?” 
fill you produce the telegram he sent to ‘Vienna to have me watched ther 
ich I heard read in the presence of five Done) Vp 
ne all that sort of stuff? 


aa 
vee ne the anon and iad ones, « Dikenininenios against Br ‘ 
coupled with the following paragraph ie Officially authenticated ae 


Q You Hela there to the lower rates in favour of certain Continental pe ts 
: d.to the United Kingdom?—A. Yes, a 

a Now, you have been present and heard the evidence as to. ie cause 

this thing, and I do not wish to argue the point with you, but after havi 

beard. Po, evidence, do you still persist in the ee of deliberate ae 


ee am ie: strong. 
knowledge. 


disloyalty on the aley of these Poa gen to the British "Empires thos 
you style as Peers, Baronets and. Knights?—A, Yes. : 
he: eo ee is the ate in re ae Eee before this ¢ 


e eae D ay, rae 
‘he CHAIRMAN: As I pict an fe yueeeon was. | 
ur animadversion concerning these Peers, Baronets and : 


aes T. R. Preston.) 


NGTON, Ko: on, Pri is a etnulien . 

That, is the reason; no milk of human kindness, oa i 
| (Reading) : ieee RT ee 
Cie ao The ae that British Scns Lines, connotea a Poe Ce 
Baronets and Knights of the British Empire carry freight, from foreien ans 
a any part of the world at a lower figure than ‘they are willing . 

try identical freight from British ports would be absurdy unless 
official evidence that cannot be contradicted is available to prove the 

is ute truth of the suggestion. I have in my possession documents 
establishing this fact. In this, connection, the following Sea of ; 
eit rates may Boe ae uninteresting” — 


Never mind, we do not want you to read the 3 : 


ITNESS: Ae my ae are Portes and Baronets, Peers ae Knights ) 
din: companies, are carrying goods, say, from Germany to the world at 
i hall and one-third less than they will carry British manufactured goods, 
dsay y' ae cannot make ayy language too a neo ane my figures are Saale 


Q. Ae that’ is to. Be read fh the phrase used in the eruine ee 
ph, “The peculiar anti-British influence which apparently. dominates the 
licy, of this powerful organization?”—A. Anti-British influence ie rou the 
ifacturers and labouring interests of the country. ee 
). I will ask you again if you do not think that phrase was a little “ ‘catty a ne 
7 ot the slightest; I will repeat it anywhere— Aas 
“-Q. You say that. alter A. Ads ban a to repeat. it a oe long 
t from here. | 


as t why that state at an existed ?—A, I rhe Ae heard amy, to me, a 
| ‘planati hon.” 


¥ Are Pe rs, Baronets and Knights a any more loyal Hane any other people? op 
None whatever, ie | ie 
as why did you pick them out? Why select, them?—A. Because 


at, because they have the titles? There are other shareholders besides : ? 


We 


| eek leah you, Mr. Preston that these gentlemen, vihetes rane no 
Baronets or Knights, or otherwise, are bringing foodstuffs, . or Taw: Be 

. th United Kingdom?—A. To the United Kingdom? it Ca 
es is ae course ue are, but others ue are not Peers, Baronets ene 


Res . We will leave aside ie ie: momen Ly 
hey ‘might reasonably be guilty, would not they, from a p iS 
3 os interested in maintaining Dea a coe ‘One wo ile 


" in Accs ash 
~~ Q. Make your answers as hore as pbaebile please, ae one 
that point of view alone, would they not be interested in maintainii 
_ standard of British manufacturers against their foreign: bgp come 
is surprised aes vy are not. | 


. Psaekout your report, a Gain presumption” that HNN were actuated bs 
such motive ?—A. One would imagine so, but it 1s not so, at all. 


motives, and’ aan ‘acting against their own interests, did you not oe ‘ 
some more charitable explanation of that fact, before making the He A 
_ I surveyed the ground very carefully. — si : 

- Q. Very carefully?—A. Yes. |. | as 
oe And oF were not gene at ue ee the fact of the sompeting 


us | 6. wha Phe ae of port charges and so on had no import to x: a 
| Oh, it would re of course. a ate 


; f living on the Coerent than in Great Britain, my pe sir. 
 Q. Then let us put it on the basis of a lower rate of wages?—A, ie 
"know there is even 2 lower rate of wages. j ‘ 
_Q. The depreciation of the currency?—-A. They have the currency - pretty y 
“nearly on the right basis, have they not? The gold Rentenbank mark— a 
_Q. I thought this report was prepared some months ago?—A. I think tk 
| gold Rentenbank mark was in existence when that report was written. 
The CuHamman: As the rate of currency goes down, prices rise; one mo 
A om ess keeps step with the other. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think they are extraordinarily out of step. 


ae The Cuatrrman: Mr. Montgomery, we must not go too far afield. ~ 
By Mr. ong: Ger 


Nie Sa GON, RG. On page 14? 
“Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


BY Mr. Mon tore 1G C.: 


i hd you were given full ese ee as a boning ada 0 
ppose?—A. I think the information is all here. No, not as 2 com: 
ve William T. R. Preston.] 


nat is not min , 
there is ag 1 


they were dealing with the trade. The schedule, just as it is 
s received at the office. 

1 know there are many considerations affecting rates? You give the 
u fail to give commodities to which they are applicable. You must 
1 the names of the commodities at the time you were given the rates?— 
had nothing but what is here, no commodities that 1 am aware Ora. 
is taken actually from the complaint in order to get it into typewriting 


Q. Were you not interested in following: up to see what the commodities 
e?—A. I had no other way of following the matter than by the schedules 
y gave me. 

 Q. Did you investigate the question as to whether the services were direct 
"or indirect to and from these several ports?—A. No, nothing at all. The ques- 
tion had been up in the House of Commons, if you will pardon me, that you 
might know just what occurred; the question had been up in the House of 
Commons and had been replied to some months previously, and having seen 
hat in the newspapers, with the permission of the High Commissioner, I 
approached the Department of Trade to see if 1 could get particulars of the 
em brought up for reference in the House and asked at the same time if they 
would mind letting me have any others that they might have, with the result 
that I was given these figures. At the same time the whole Canadian situation, 
from the standpoint of the combine and the rates, under which we believed we 
ere suffering, was up for discussion. 

Q. I am sure no official return was ever made in the House of Commons 
which gave a, rate and did not give the commodity to which it was being applied. 
A. I have no recollection of the commodity being referred: to. » | 

— Q. So you are not enabled to tell us what the commodities are to which 
those special rates are applicable?—A. No, I am not. | 
~~ -Q. Nor can you tell. us whether the services were in each case direct? 
-A. I presume the Department has made the necessary inquiry. | 


“ 


wie By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you know?—A. No. 


~~~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a 
~Q. Do you know anything as to the probability of cargo both ways, as 
these parts?—A. I do not know anything about it except what you see there. 
Q. You did not investigate that in any way, shape or manner?—A. No, 
irom the Department. — ' ; " 
, Q. You have based your conclusions given on the previous page as to the 
eculiar anti-British influence upon these figures but you have not investigated 
ner?—A. No. | . 
. And nothing more?—A. No. : Hove 
Q. Let us. take the next table, on page 15. Can you at least, tell us to and 
om which ports these rates are applicable2—A. You want to know where I 
t the information? : art 
. You merely mention on the one side British ports and on the other 
Continental ports, without telling us whether they are eastbound or west- 
_ or whether out of Antwerp or Hamburg.—A. The Continental port was 
urg, and I do not know of the two British ports. Of that I will not be 


~“ 


The Continental port was Hamburg?—A. Yes. 
ay | ie . {Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


: Mr. SO acu 
from Liverpool to Canada. 


cc rate from I I 


: Canadian trade. 


By M rave, ontgomery, K Cc: 


i. at the onene 


By Mr. M en a K. C: es 


& Q. You do not know whether this table really has ae plic: 
the Canadian trade or not?—A. I would not venture an assertion | on 
moment. 
: Q. Can you tell us ‘Whether the tariffs given are eastbound | or we 
ae outward or inward?—A. These are westbound. ea 
- @. You are sure of that?—A. Quite sure of that. Bod Veo ae 
(). Now, you take up the question of general policy of prefere 
i thin the Empire following that, do you not, Mr. Preston? It ; is 
able? —A. Yes. | | 
ee ep And I would gather from your remarks in netetenee to. the onsu a4 
tion so devoutly to be wished for, that you have that very much. I 
A, Preferential tariffs? I have no opinion to express on preferential ta 
 Q. I am merely adopting your language, Mr. Preston, in. that 
: you have the lines doing everything that can possibly be done to. prev 
- consummation so devoutly wished for by those in authority ?2—A. be 
Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin’s speech. he 
- Q. So the indictment is that the lines are doing something: to p pre the 
PynsuEnmntOn so devoutly wished for by the Right Honourable Mr. Bale 
and not by Mr. Preston? That is the idea?—A. No, I quote his. speecl 
- great many in authority are in favour of preferential trade and in m r 
I make some reference to the Dominions Royal Commission, 
+ Q. I was just wondering how much importance you attach an 
Ho yonteell ?—A. That is a political question. | 
Q. I want to ask you that question because I see you ‘oueke 


of your Se aoe interviews. I might ask you if you are co TeC Yc 
you say :— 


“There is one important thing I notice to-day in 1 the sable 
intimates that Petersen will not get the £600 ,000 subsidy whicl 
entitled to simply because he proposed - to enter into compe 
the combine. If that’s the case, it’s the first body blow 
preference and I am right ready to join with those wh 
* farce of this so-called Sih a for epat and all pmo 
A. If that sort of thing goes on. us 

| EQ. I was just wondering hotne: your advocacy of British prefei 
rade is small or your advocacy of our good friend, Sir William | 
arge, that led you to that conclusion?—-A. I do not. unders' 

HOO Tisee. You eee that, do vat noth A. ‘Yes, Tr : 
he exact words. 


_ [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] ee? 


ght rates, as being 
mbine rate Pei eee gael eiat and 


1p rir ng the oe He in the ‘Canadian case to the westbound 

he American case. Would you like to make any correction in your 
No; I do not want to. 

ae that Is a fair oMpangon Meek Veo} do.” Quite a fair 

ay . And: you would base your conclusion on a comparison of that nature? 

e irtly. aS | 


| y Mr. M ontgomery, KO: 
Q My learned friend tells me he is In the room, so I assume there will at 


: a pin cvGaatng every name from whom 1 got this information a these 
rou have been discussing. : 

; Does that refer to your evidence of the other night, when you seemed 
V such a degree of hesitation?—A. I only decline to divulge the name of 
oho. were ili information for me as to whether members of the com- 


the Dominion? He is here himself, anxious to ak evidence and nee 


x 

Cailaint: seems to be two-fold; first, that the rates now are very 

han they were before the war, and, second, “that the rate added 

ye must get for our instruments brings it up to the price of what. 

urchase a cheap piano for in England.” That is the gist of the 

| ter speaks for itself. Anybody can understand it, I do not 

v an hing further about it than is in the letter. 

Q Perhaps, as the gentleman is here, I will reserve the hans I ieee 
you for him, when he comes. Then the following page refers to freight 

‘e on farm ae oe CS MO aR ae, 

ae also is here. 3 Or 
Is that gentleman likewise ace . . 


| 


an am ‘referring to Mr. Maclean. y i a ‘ 
Pe No, ‘that is not the source of this Ree te My 


phe i Beentice if haat all save time b ; 

A. No, that is not the source. ,— fue unio 
Re) Do you happen to know who aly Gee competito ice} 
Pe hos of agricultural implements in Canada is? What cou ir 
pal competitor?—A. Wel!, two. I suppose the two eee ones > 
‘Harris and the International. es 


By the Chairman: 


es 0: What country competes arith 
presume. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Soest. 
 Q. There can be no doubt about that?—A. I really ie not cm 
e frank. Pen 
} Q. Did you give any attention to that subject ‘at alle. I dic 
a -@. You know that Canada and the United States, particularly t. 
nn States. are the largest manufacturers of agricultural implements in th 
—A. That is my impression but I have not statistics or kona vledge « ft 
facts. | 
Q. That they are PEG ne) to all countries On tus he : 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 
Jearned friend know. 


 ~By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ne 
~Q. That they are exporting to all countries in the world? | 


By the Chairman: 


2D. Is it to your knowledge that the United States are exportn 
countries of the world?—-A. Exporting what? 
—@. Agricultural implements?—A. It is not. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: es, | 
- Q. You deny the assertion?—A. I do not know it. I do. oe y it. 
Q. You do not know much about the basic conditions surrot ng 


es implement business. I do not want to ask fe oe 
ae not ee 


‘ United States is our eee competitor, in ee production volt : 
™ments, in yine a ee of rates ee the two countries ?—, : 


Peoria. . 
 Q. Bish oe agreement as to a be of rates were e removed, would 


vee nd: With their very ” thach larger hehe Hen and ae very 0 
; ourable terms on their oe business? A. I could not tell you. 


4 PEE d 


th 


w: Mr. Preston says he 
o why continue the cross-examination along that line?» 


o the Massey-Harris Company. . hes 

Mr. Chairman, when a person has no personal knowledge in 

with matters of-fact, any information he might give us is, I should 

econdhand, and if that is true the best thing we can do is to get.it from 
le who really do know. | 

e Wrirness: This information has all come to me, Mr. Shaw, from other 


his remarks - 


« 


RBaey) bi sae sane 
Mr. SHAW: 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

 Q. Let us take your next schedule, Mr. Preston, which is headed “ A Con- 
vincing Schedule.” It is on page 19. To go back for one moment to the 
_ schedule we had under discussion, on page 15,—I beg your pardon, to the ques- 
tion of the organ man, page 17, I notice on pages 14 and 15 that you mention 
among the articles which are standard exports to the United Kingdom, and 
ou will take note of the term, both musical instruments and pianos; is that 


know. 

 Q. Proceeding that schedule of rates you say: 

~~ “Tn the list in my possession is shown between twenty and thirty 
Eyes) of the standard exports of the United Kingdom,—” 

_ Were they selected because they were standard?—-A. Yes, and pianos and 
musical instruments are there. 3 
-* Q. Apparently the trouble is in attempting to export instruments [rom a 
country which is itself a standard exporter?—-A. I don’t know, I am sure. i 
‘do not know why it should not take place. — : | 
~\ Q. We will leave that to the musicians themselves. Coming to your Con- 
vincing Schedule on page 19, you have no doubt seen that issue was taken by 


- mentioned?—A. I have noticed that they have discussed it. | 
he Liners’ reply, you will see that they 
take categorically the commodities and give what they claim to be the rates 
in comparison with yours, do they not?—A. They presume toe | 
_ Q. Have you checked to see which is the more accurate?—A. No, I have 
_ J will give you the source of my information, and you can settle it with 


> 
- 


Q. I did not mean that?—A. I will give you the source of my information, 
yhich I regard as reliable if you desire it. Ke, 
‘aye 
j By the Chawman: 

- Q. What was the source of your information? —A. The Canadian Manu- 
turers’ Association. 

weQ. Of Toronto?—A. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMAN: He says so in his Report. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I thought you were going to add something other than what is in your 
rt; you have that right in the report itself; have you anything further 
wish to add about that, as regards the schedule?—-A. No, nothing further. 
_If it is a fact that the rates are as corrected in the Reply, you would 


r to have been misled into quite serious exaggerations, would you not? 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


» 


s he knows nothing about the business, 5 


correct?—A. If they are. here, they were in the schedule rates, and that is all 


the Liners in their reply to your Convincing Schedule and the rates you have - 


MERY, K.C.: I was finished before my learned friend put in — 


va 


* 


ee an Sh We eaon 
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The CuatrMan: In fairness to the witness, Mr, Montgomery, 
proof been given of these schedules? | Ue 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I understand not, Mr. Chairman. 7s 
The CHAIRMAN: What is the use then of asking him a hypothetical — 
question? Hither the rates he got from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation are right, or the rates in the Reply are right. It seems to me to ‘be unfair _ 
to the Committee and to be taking up an undue amount of time, putting hypo- 
thetical questions, when the facts are before us. : Ba 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am trying to get a few exact facts, Mr. Chair- ~ 
man. | Soha 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ee Sanat 

. Coming to the next question, I would like a few exact facts im regard to. 
that, Mr. Preston; this correspondence from exporters, I assume you have now ae 
the exact facts in regard to those letters?—-A. They are all from files in the 
Department, and if anything is not filled in here I will get it. es 
Q. The first thing that struck me was that up to this time you have pretty - 
consistently given dates, but I find here quite a series without dates. I suppose 
you can give us those dates?—A. I will get the dates of all of them. Pe is 
Q. I think you will agree with me that the complaint made by the manu- | 
facturer in say 1919, 1920 or 1921, might be of, very little interest to us, under: s 
the conditions that exist to-day?—-A. I will give you the dates. ee 
(. But you would agree with that, in view of the decreases in the tarifis 

of rates which have been put in evidence since you-have been here?—A. Theta 
might have some effect. Nera 
. If you were using a very old letter as a basis for your December dist, 
1924 Report, you would take steps to verify whether all the conditions com- 
plained of still existed?—-A. I just give the correspondence as it is there. = 
€). But it is designed to have a certain ‘effect upon public opinion in the 
country, as to existing conditions. Did you take any steps to find out whether — bh 
they had been corrected, if any complaint existed?—-A. No. I took the COM ee 
plaints as they were there and put them in the report. | eS ate 
Q. And without investigating any further, to see whether they were well | 
founded or not?—A, I took them as they were there. ee 
. You are here to give evidence in regard to any part of your report?—A. 
Yes. oe 


Q. You have heard sufficient warnings that we would want particular — 
allegations in regard to these matters. Have you not taken the trouble to look — 
up these letters?7—A. I am prepated to give you the dates. They are on the | 
files of the Department of Trade and Commerce, of October, 1919; one is William rae 
Kane & Sons, of Newmarket, Ontario. “i cot Ng Oe ee 
| @. On page 19, under the heading “Correspondence from Exporters”? I |. 
find this: — CO 
“From other sources the following complaints are made:——” Me YE 
Then follows the first. letter, | 3 ay 


“It therefore appears to us that it is useless to further entertain 
inquiries from Great Britain on this line, or to encourage importers over 
there to send us inquiries as long as the ocean freight rate remains at its 
present exorbitant level.” oes 

That is October, 1919?--A. October, 1919. Rae, 

€). You would of course know that the. ships had just been returned, wher 
they were on a war schedule?—A, Yes ;. 1 knew that. ON be 
Q. Would you think that it was fair to indict any body of men, whethe 
shipowners or otherwise, upon evidence taken under 1919 conditions?—A. No: 
upon that alone. a 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


btn teatro? 


Ty e answer Mi ciseang® eae what ey do you refer : | 
Something in woodenware. 2 


ae TAIRMAN? sri cae the aad people in Nevitanrbet) 


ine Mr M Mion Ces ve 
Vet. me steer for your information, Mr. Preston, that it was aay 


ONTGOMERY, K C oe are wines otherwise. | en eae 


reas of the. Rae do you remember that, Mr. Preston?—A. 
eer Mee of it, | know it 1s wood ware, but I could not tell you et 


i Goes PNG, T do not, at the moment. \ 
ag took no ae to nee out? 


k none?—A. No, | 

Have you taken the slightest trouble to verify thie changes in the tani 
tha nodity?—A. No. I have done nothing about it. CO ae 
Not in the intervening years?—A. No. ee 
Now if r were a eet to you that the Aue in nk cy was cs ge 


fair t “either have discarded the eee or given the eee aredie: for. 
ae lone poly pet to meet the eomplaint?—A. Yes. I think you are ane 


he s: ae ee it is. x . | 
C re can fake it that 1 is also October, 19192—A, I think that is pr obably 


ay rates quoted there?—A. $2 and $2.50 per hundred pounds. os 
if the rate is 75 cents at the present time, having gone through the _ 
have mentioned, your answer, I supose, would be the same ?— 
be ee Seta yes. | 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.) _ 


Ol Then yee us 20 on to very 
in orouto writes, “ We have however, e regret t 
consider fair treatment ” and so on. —A, June 16 
Company. — ce 
: Q. Do you know what commodity that was?—A. T 
suppose it was their own radiators. . 
Baas | Q. Did you take any steps to ascertain what the rate then was 
om ibis ‘to- day?—A. No. ay ae 
en Q. None. The next one is the Chairman of an Ontane: eit 4 | 
: Commerce. As you put that “ writes” I assume that that is Bh Sie 
about the time you wrote your report?—A. That was in. Novem 1 92¢ 
the Brantford .Chamber of Commerce. | Ba 

Q. That was written in answer to an enquiry that you ma e? 

Q. At that time you were very busy sending out enquin 
gent out enquiries. Riga he ly bey 
Bes The CuarrmMan: What month, Mr. Preston? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In November, 1924. | 
2 The Witness: I think it was November, 1924, but iM t may have een 
ue December. Nace ae ? 


By Mr. One en Gy, KiG.s Be Sect 

Q. He uses the expression “ writes” there. I assume it was about 

of your report. Now perhaps for our information so that we can ende: 
satisfy these particular complainants, you will tell us the Meta tl 
that the complaint came from?—A. Brantford. 


The CHAIRMAN: He said that before. 
The Witness: Yes, Brantford. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I am sorry. I did not catch it. Now the apple man 1 think we 

already discussed have we not?—A. Yes, we discussed that yesterday I think 

-.*Q. You have nothing to add on that? The letter that was mentioned 
Bi apparently contends that the United States packers being more adjacent . th 

- seaboard have an advantage.—A. Pardon me, that is not the apple r . 

we discussed. That is the Dominion canners. e 

Q. I understand the complaint refers to apples?—A. Well the | ap: e man 

‘we discussed yesterday was R. L. Graham, in Belleville. That 1 is the discrim 

ination against Canadian and British trade: ie a 

Q. I had discussed him, but at the moment I am econ the leti 

a) which you quote.—A. Well, a am telling you that | is a letter from the D 

oe ) Wanners. | ) 

The CHairMan: He says so in ne report that it is the Domine : 

Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: You say 50 in the report just above, Ams Ba 

_ States packers, being more adjacent ‘to the seaboard, were able aay: ship a 

_~ very much lower rate. at 

> The Witness: They. -will soon ta be able to explain th at, thems elt 


AAs fi PUT, th 


: : They are subpoenaed. | : ae 


2 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ae - 
Bae ok). ‘Then if you will just give us the same particulars in. regard to. 
“next one: “interfering with domestic export.”—-A. The sheet metal peo 
1923, September 28. The Sheet Metal Products Company, Toronto. ie 
_ Q. And.the next, the letter which appears at the top of the follo 
ee February 25th, 1922. Canada te ee Pate ae 
<7 iM. William T. R. Preston.] | Cae eee 


ee to acetic acid and 80° on, and 
AN For the Reciiuites's piaeeuen. Mr. Monesewery, | 

: Ss whether the rates have substantially changed in connection 

nical manufactured by this company. 

Montcomery, K.C.: I was just going to ‘ask the witness whether he 
bout that. “ 

BeWroness: No... 7 


- By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

~ Q. You were sending out enquiries to different people and inviting — 
sponses; and you say a large number of. them. Would it not have suggested — 
elf to you, before using the letter, to send an enquiry to these people and find — 
t whether they were still dissatisfied 2A. Yes, it would have been wiser, 
[ grant you. 3 

Q. Do you know what the comparison of rates is on those products?—A. 
pe do not. 


pi Mer; By ouens K.C.: On the acetic acid, the one ienhened the 
mparison, according to the rates which I have before me is: in J anuary, 1919, 
$4.50 a hundred. I take it that was a war rate. 

» July, 1919, $2.00. February, 1921, $1.50. 

I am giving the dates when the rates were changed. 

November, 1921, $1 25. March, 1922; $1. January, 1923, 75 cents. 
Then appears some rates that are open through certain months and give 
general cargo rating at so much a cubic foot, which I won’t trouble you with; 
they require some working out. 
March, 1924, down to the present time, 70 cents. No, 65 in one. And 
etone, which I any instructed is manufactured by the same people, and I[ 
sume ‘covered by the same complaint, dropped 1 in the same way from $4.50 in 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-Q. Do you know what the attitude of these Hoole is?—A. There is 
othing about acetone in my report that I can see. 


sth ‘manufactured by the same company. Now, Mr. Preston, will you kindly 
ve us the same information about that complaint. 


Eas Mr. SINCLAIR: eget were from New York to Rotterdam? 


na: Monteomery, K.C.: If you, or if the apres would like me to do” 


vas trying to accept an invitation to cut it short. I will wade eae them 
: - Ot). ony ae ante to the Committee. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston 


I gave that information to the Committee. - Acetic acid and acetone are 


al will be only too glad to go through all the particulars with respect to them. 


pe 
BS aoe 


mayiay 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr, Marlow can explain ak I think: ie ea : 
to it in his evidence. But it depends on what point in the continent and bal cae aan 
the Canadian lines have a direct service to the particular point. We find cases - 
like one of those cited, and that Mr. Marlow referred to. | 

The CuarrmMaAn: I only want to compare direct line with direct line. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: And it was shown that the comparison, the par- 
ticular person was making in that complaint, was a case where it requires 
transhipment to another line. 

The CyHatrMAN: I am not asking for that. I was wondering iether the 
rate from the United States, to the s same pout on the Continent, was. the same 
as from Canada, : 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: I am ‘quite sure that if it was the* Couterener 
rate 1t would necessarily have been the same. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, did we not have very complete evidence 
on this very question, on the lower rates to the Continent and to the United 
Kingdom? We have discussed that very fully; 2 do not see why we should. 
go into it in this case, although it might be interesting. But we will be here- He 
all summer if we do. . 

The CuairMAN: I won't press it, Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Monzcomery, K.C.: 1 am told that we would have to know the port. ~~ 
New York to Hamburg for instance. It is impossible to give a general answer | 
to the statement. Ge eg 


“ee vowel 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Will you take the next letter, Mr. Preston, under the pathetic heading: 
“Closing down;” and tell us when that letter was written?-A. December 8rd, 

1920, Clark and Company, it seems to be; Bear River, Nova Scotia. ~ | 

@. What were they talking about?—A. Closing down if they could not. 
get a better rate. 5a 

Q. What was it they wanted to get a better rate on?2—A. Some wooden- aos 
ware, I cannot just tell you. ee 

Q. You do not remember’ anything more than that?—A. Some wooden- ee 
ware, that is all. or 

Q. Did you investigate to see whether they had closed down in 1920?—A. 

No, I did not. 

Q. Or in 1921?—A. I did not. | 

Q. Or in 1922?—-A. No, I had no correspondence with them whatever. 

(). Then was not that a matter of interest’to you, to see whether thig 
calamity which had been predicted, had taken place in all those years?—A. ee 
I did not do it, Mr. Montgomery. Ra 

Q. But you inserted it in your report, without any substantiation of their | Sue 
closing down?—A. It is in there. ny 

Mr. Buackx: Did they close down. We cannot find the firm. — : 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Did I hear you make the remark that they had! 
closed down? 


The Witness: It was rather an enquiry. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, ba ak a pe 

Q. I wanted to know whether you suggested that their closing down was ay hot 

due to the fact—A. I am not suggesting anything. By 

@. That they could not export clothespins, which was the particular athe. a 

ject of that complaint—A. I cannot tell you. I suppose a man who makes - 

clothespins has as much right to make them, as a man who makes watches. wt 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] \ 
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Bh de. y ke 2 oN i 
— -Q. Yes, but here was something really tragic something that was going | 
_ to close down an industry in December, 1920, unless they got a better rate. 
_ Did you find out whether they had got a better rate or not?—A. No. 


Mr. Durr: Can’t you pin them down to the rate? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Do you know what the rate was or did you take any steps to find out 
what the rate was that he was complaining about?—-A. No, I did not. I made 
no enquiries other than what you see there. 
 Q. Let me suggest to you that my instructions are that the rate current © 
when the boats were taken over was $3 per hundred pounds. 

ges Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Then you have different rates from- those I have,” 
- because it says one dollar here. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They were dropped to one dollar when the boats. 
were coming back and have gone down by successive stages—I will not go 
through the whole enumeration—to. fifty cents. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


QQ. If that is correct, do you not think it would be just a trifle unfair’ to 
base a charge under that startling heading upon such a letter?—A. I think the - 
- charge is all right. I quite admit it would have been better had I written them. 
Q. Now, Mr. Preston, I want to go just a trifle further than that. I do not 
expect you to agree with me, but in your later letters in 1924 I see in every 
case but one you have carefully mentioned the date—A. Have I? 
Q. You can go back and check my statement, if you like. 
' Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There are two on the one page, neither of which 
has a date, and they are both 1924. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: They all show a date? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


e Q. You can check that if you like, but if you will accept my statement for 
— the moment, Mr. Preston, I would like to know why: it was that you, in all 
cases, suppressed the date, when the letters were as hoary as those which we 
_ have just cited?—A. No, I did not suppress the date. 
Q You do not find any dates where they are ahead of 1923? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Do you find any dates at all? 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: / 


a Q. Will you answer my question? It will need no verification other than 
- what you have before you. You do not show the dates of any letters where 
_ they are ahead of 1924, do you?—A. What do you mean by that, ahead of 1924? 
Q. Where they are prior to that time?—A. No, there is no date to any of 
them, even to the Alexander one that I can see, nor the Cockshutt letter, nor to 
the tanners. ; } 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Montgomery, you will’ forgive me if I make this 
suggestion. Do not all these things appear in the report itself, and is it not a 
question for argument? — 
__ Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Very well, we will pass on to something else, 
r. Chairman; I will accept that suggestion. 
The CuarrMan: To use your method with the witness, is it not a reason- 
le suggestion? eee ; | 
_._ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I accept your view that it is a reasonable sug- 
stion, Mr. Chairman. 


(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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The Wrrness: If you want the | 
CEVA SG ADE IED ASCH a NE SUS As UT 
The Cuamman: No,no. Mr. Montgomery is g 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a eee na 
---Q. Just one question in regard to the cattle indus | 
have had quite a lot of evidence on that. In your last paragrap 


cen 
R 


te 


exceeding $15 per head makes it quite impossible for t 
‘return on their investment, and that cattle shipped at a h 


~  Q. You know, do you not, that the rate throughout 1924 was $20 
'/ {think I give the rates here. Se earl 8 
ne Q. Is it your suggestion that the producers accepted a loss of $5 per hea 
at least, upon every head of cattle which was shipped?—A. That is their claim 

> very largely. Fee uy os eiaht ; 
+ * Q, And that notwithstanding that fact, the trade in the export of ¢: 
_ during that year practically doubled?——A. The cattle men will have to exp 
that, I simply took this document which was issued. I really do not ki 
_ Q. Before sending it out, surely you gave some consideration to s m 
these complaints?—A. Yes. ; We A aon 
3 “Appeals to. carriers useless.” I think we pretty well went 
Du event of your appeals to carriers the first night, Mr. Preston, did we | 
Yes. This is speaking of the cattle question. | Sane 
i QO. And you have nothing to add to the information which you w 
Nes enough to give to us the other night?—A. No, nothing at the mom it. 

-- -Q. “Fluctuating Freight Rates on Wheat?”—A. Veeco ae 
-- Q. You seem to emphasize there the desirability, if possible, of 
more stable freight rates?—A. Yes. PAREN AD, 


} 


o . You cite some wide variations in the rates?--A. Yess) lay 

7 | 4Q- Which you say have been controlled by the North Atlantic Stean 
~ Combine?—A. Yes. z HN i cee ceil 
‘Q. Is it your suggestion that these rapid fluctuations were controlled 


North’ Atlantic Steamship Combine?—A. They fixed the rates, according 
my reading of the minutes . aie Cee 
Qs 1am just asking you whether you adhere to the language in yo 
A. Yes, if they fixed the rates they controlled. ae 
ee a), SO: YOur suggestion is that these violent fluctuations were con 
the North Atlantic Steamship Combine?—A. Yes. _ ONE 
~. Q. And you do not accept any of the evidence which you h: 
in respect to the manner in which grain rates come about, since 
been in the room? You have heard all that discussed?—A. I have he 
“eussed, yes. | | ge fe 

- Q. And you adhere to your statement nowithstanding?—A. | 
in the minutes that you fixed the rates, and I would call fixing ¢ 
 Q. Let us get the theory of the thing. Are you for stability in r 
lo not know what I am for in the matter. I am not in the grain tr 
understand it at all. - a ne 
- Q. So you really do not know what you are for?—A. Yes) 1 
am for, but some men claim, as we found in the Royal Commissio 


Fle 


-Q. My learned friend suggests that you know better what you are 
_ Mr, Symineron, K.C:: I did not say that, I said he knew w 
ey : OA ae 
-[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] Ge 


1 


v2, ‘et He Flesh aan ue your views, Mr. Pinon as ‘you set then 
Oe in this paragraph. Are you for more stable freight rates or ‘are you against 


stable ea rates?—A. I should like to see stable freight rates, if they could 
be got.. 

Qe ‘Ane: you eons a distinction, then, in suggesting that the rates should 
Bs oe eth regard to ay but it is desirable that they should be unstable 


ig) But still one has general views on these principles; we are surely not 
mfined to one Hehneaney —A.I think it would be very desirable to have 
: ity an freight rates on certain—well, you might say more largely exported | 
if it were possible. 

oe Q. But. not on the less largely exported commodities?—A. It might be neces- 
“sary; I could not tell you. It is argued both ways. I have heard both sides 
of the question. | 

ty @. Does not that stability involve some factor which will make them 
a ‘stable—A. I do not know, some control somewhere, I suppose. 

te Q. So it is not competition but control that you are after, is it?—A. I 
oe like to see control. | 

| @. And you do not regard competition, unrestricted and open peu! 
as being the remedy ?—A. ‘No, I will not say that. 


; My The CHarrMAN: Does it not all depend on the level at which these rates 
are to be stabilized? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And that question reflects itself, in this case, 
i in the voyage returns, as to whether the level will produce sufficient earnings 
or excessive earnings or too little earnings. 
: The CuarrMan: This is a matter on which people might have differences 
ii opinion. In fairness to the witness, I do not think he has been fair Me himself 
in answering your question. His report reads: 

“The fluctuations noted have all taken place while the freight rates 
on grain have been controlled by the North Atlantic Steamship Combine,” 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, and I asked him first, after the evidence 
AG has heard, whether he still adhered to that, and he a he did. 


Pie The Ca utara: I think he was not fair to himself in the explanation he 
; “gave. 3 i 

‘Mr. Monrcomery, K. C.: Your remarks draw a chorus of protests, Mr. 
ae Chairman. 

-. The Cuarrman: So far my remarks have ee merely introductory. If 
Pest) would be patient with me for a moment, I would give them my idea— 
which may be wrong or right—as to what Mr. Preston meant by his report. 

It has been placed before us as one of the main reasons d’etre that the Con- 
’ ference has not been able to keep rates on an even keel or a stable basis, and it 
's been shown by the evidence before this committee that ‘grain rates fluctuate 
often from day to day. 
| . Mr. McKay: And sometimes several times in the one day. 

The Cuamrman: Sometimes more than once in the same day, in spite of 
e fact that there is a control of freight rates as far as the Conference lines 
ire concerned. 

_ Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: All of which confirms the evidence of the wit- 
ses that there are rates which you cannot control, that there is a market for 
the same as anything else, and to fill their ships they have to offer prices 
ee ee attract the commodity. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Are we not more concerned, Mr. Chairman, as to 
whether or not the rates on grain have been unduly high, and if there are 
allegations that they have been, why go on with this discussion of the theory — 
of whether they may be kept at any dead level for any period of time. Mr. 
Preston, in his report, infers that there has been a fluctuation and that they | 


have been unduly high. Now the question is, is such a statement well founded 
and if so, what is the explanation? ; 


The Wrrness: Pardon me, Mr. Stevens, but I do not know that I have. 


inferred they are unduly high. I only give them. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: If they are not unduly high, the committee is not 


very much concerned regarding them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would rather think they were very much const 


cerned, in view of the fact that the defence is that there is no fluctuation. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: If the rates are not too high, the committee cannot, 


have very much objection to them. 


Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: The honourable member does not understand my 


suggestion. ‘The Conference say they give stability, and this is an instance a, 


where they do not give stability. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: These grain rates are open rates, with 68 per cent of 


the traffic carried last year by tramps. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That again is a matter of discussion, whether that 


is an open rate or not. 
The CuamMan: They may not claim to control them, but the evidence 
is that every day the Grain Committee of the Weekly Liner Committee met 


‘and fixed the rate for that day. Sometimes it was changed more than once 


in a day. They were controlled to that extent. The object of my observation 
and perhaps we have spent more time than we should upon it—was that one 


of the defences of the Conference is that they brought about stability, and one _ 
of the facts about the grain trade is that it did not bring about stability. That, 


px 


of course, was due to the tramps and to the law of supply, and‘demand.-, = 7 “ 


Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: Were you left with that impression, that ther 


is any possibility of fixing these rates or controlling them? Because the witness 


explained that they quoted the best rate they could, and then if that was not 


successful they lowered the rate, and so on. It is the same way as a broker 
quotes rates on the Exchange, and if he cannot get that rate he brings it down. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The evidence is on the record. I would not agree — 


with that statement. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Then we will pass from control to absorption, ‘Absorbing Domestic _ 
Concessions,” which is the next heading in your report, unless you wish to “ 
charge us with the St. Lawrence River insurance rates, which I assume you ~ 
do not—A. I think you are quite right in assuming I do not. I do not make 


any such suggestion. 


Q. Then let us pass on to the absorption of ‘domestic concessions. Thats 
I take it, in the terms of your remarks, refers to the preferential tariff?—A. It i 


does. 


is absorbed by the freight rate?7—A. Yes. 


Q. Have you verified that at all? It is a very important subj ect—A. Yes, : 


I think I will be able to give you something on it. I have some figures. | 


Q. In the first place, let us proceed in order of date. Did you observe Sir 
Henry Drayton’s conclusion upon that very subject, in the report from which — 


you have quoted quite freely?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.[ : s 


Q. And your suggestion, if it means anything, means that the preference A 
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_-Q. On page seven— ae wa | nik 
pete. The Cuamrman: Yes, page seven of Sir Henry Drayton’s report. 
: Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes. You will observe that he says, “The vlaim 
that importers made to the effect that the British preference was absorbed by 
the increased rates does not appear to be borne out.” And then follows a 


Statement. — 
_ The Wirness: That is his conclusion. 
a aN By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Which apparently was not accepted by you?—A. No, it was not alto- 
gether accepted by me. | oe 
—~—-Q. “Not altogether ”?—A. It was not accepted by me. 

Mr. Rinrret: That was in 1913? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. 


- ‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I will pass on to that and take a commodity 
to meet Mr. Rinfret’s remark, and bring this down to 1925. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


__ Q. Take woollens, for instance. Do you know what the preference was and 
what the freight rate was?—A. At the moment I have not got the preference; 
__ I have the freight rate. 

--Q. And what freight rate are you using?—A. 1924, 90 shillings. 

___-Q. Because, I have before me a list of commodities furnished by the woollen 
_ merchants in the city, showing in actual bills the amount of the freight which 
they paid, and the amount of preference which they obtained, and the figures 
__. for your information, will show as preference the difference between 273 per 
- Gent and 35 per. cent— 


: _. Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: That is not the way to get evidence of the books. 
_ I have a lot of figures I would like to put in, if I could do it without calling 
_ witnesses. 


a 
DSK) A 0% 


__ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It is a pity to bring people here for that. Iam 
taking the various commodities mentioped in Sir Henry Drayton’s. report, 
merely because it was suggested that the 1921 conditions might be so 
different as to lead us to a different conclusion. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether your criticism of Sir Henry 
Drayton’s conclusions, or your disagreement with his conclusions, rested upon 
the suggestion that conditions are not the same to-day as they were in 1913?— 
. They are not the same to-day as they were in 1913. | . 
 Q. Is it your suggestion to-day that the preference would be absorbed by 
he freight rate?—A. That is what has been represented to me by people who 
are importing, and one in particular who is importing, from whom I have 
_ been making inquiries. ey | 

-_Q. Have you any objections to stating the name of your informant?— 
_A. None whatever. It was Charles Wicket, of Port Hope. | 
__ Q. Did you make any inquiries on an important subject of that kind, 
where you proposed to take issue with Sir Henry Drayton, from any of the 
large importers in Montreal and Toronto?—A. I had the information from 


By the Chairman: : eee ao 
Q. Did you? Just answer the questions, please?—A. No. I had not Sir 
ry Drayton’s report in my mind when I made inquiries. 

. (Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


By ue M ontgomery, Ce we | 
ve eo, ‘My dear sir, you certainly had it in ‘yo 
"report, because you "quote from it extensively {—f 


M4 _ when IT made my inquiries? ee ae 
. Q. I am not so much concerned with when you made your inquiri 


wher you inserted this statement in your report, and you ad before Bos. 
that time a finding of Sir Henry Drayton upon that very subjec a 
coal had. Wg 
| Q. Did you take steps then when you found that ‘the: pies 
_ Hope friend was not in agreement with Sir Henry’s conclusion, 
- which was correct?—A. My Port Hope friend showed me his i 
“papers, and made it quite clear to me that the preference was ieee 
The CuamMan: I suggest that is hardly a fair question, becau 
Hope friend gavé him the evidence— pte i 


The Ss He 18 supplementing it now— se 


Drayton’s report. w was written Be years ago. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Symington objects to Mr. Newer res oe ing 1 
these figures. We have in these exhibits all the rates, . it remember ome 
for several years. ! 
es Mr. Symincton, K.C.: No, not the westbound rates. , 
Ba oe, Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You have the westbound tariffs; we , fil d 
plas with you. 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: For two years only. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: That is all you need. ; 
‘Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: It seems to me that what we will have to a 
ease is to take the tariffs filed with the Railway Commission of the joint t 
é  -pates from England to points in Canada, and take the commodities you W 
the joint tariffs to points of destination, and deduct the rail rate to 
ocean rate on these various commodities. At least, that is what i SS 


” done. 
. Mr. FLINTOFT: Did’ you get ¢ a rate to Port Hope. in that way? 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I got a rate to Winnipeg. BAe 
Mr. Suaw: May I inquire of the witness what he means by this | ab 
"process? 
The CHairMAN: Question the witness on that point, with Mr. Monts 
penresion. | 
The Leggs Swallowed up in the freight rates. Fe ie te 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
tg Ocean rates or rail rates?—A. Ocean rate 
es ~ By Mr. Shaw: hie 
ce Q. What is the process by which it is swallowed up A. Increase 
“rates 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Cape: ; 
 Q. Increased over what tariff? A ie 


By Mr, Ronfret: 


fe Oy IT understand you mean that ve rates are so high that. th | 
preference?—A. Yes, that is what I heard English merchants ee if 


"Mr. William Ay R. Preston.) 
i 


, \ ens oh , haar 


3 tly 0 our - goods, as a reste, RENN ot sie ia with other M3 
“that do not enjoy the tariff; is that right?—A. No, that preference is given to 
British ten and the increases in freight rates absorb that, 


‘ ah By a Foigtrok: 
: ak It costs so much to bring them pen the United ikea to Canada 
; hat they lose whatever Ss a they get by the tariff?—A. That is the 
gation. 
¥ By Mr. Stork- 
Q. It nullifies it?—A. Nullifies it, yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: 5 

_ Q. That may mean that the rates from some other country supplying these 
“ie iseoude which enjoy the preference are less than the freight rates from the United 
3 Kingdom to Canada to such an extent that the preference is more or less wiped 


_out?—A. No, it is connected with the freight rate and the pieierenge from the 
pes Kingdom. 


By Mr. Ringee: 


__ Q. But it must be a comparison with something?—A. No; I am not talking 
about comparisons. I take it there is a preference on British goods—certain 
re _ British goods. At least, the preference was given in 19— 


.. ». Mr. Rinrret: The aa does not matter. 


The Cuatrman: 124 per cent up to 1897; then 25 per cent for a little while, 
and then 33 per cent. er ; 

: as The Wrrnsss: And the freight rates have increased-to such an extent that 

“ ret is eliminated, that it is swallowed up by the steamship companies. 


Mr. SynerNeron, K.C.: There is no preference against the United States, 
a “There would be no use of that in the matter of imports. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: When you talk about “the preference ”»— 


S hh. “By Mr. Shaw: 

pinmary Gl Ts the freight rate on these preferred pnede ine British goods which 
enjoy the preference—from the United Kingdom to New York, for example, the 
same as it would be to Montreal?—A. You would know more about that than 
do. I understand the preference is only applicable to Canadian ports. 


The CuairMAN: No, they-get an extra preference of 10 per cent if the goods 
ome through Canadian ports, but the main preference remains. Of course, the 
reference was changed from a straight 333 per cent in about 1907 to a varying 
reduction of duties on various goods, but the British goods enjoy a preference 
coming into Canada irrespective of the port they come through, excepting if 
Vege come through a Canadian port they get an extra 10 per cent. 


Ry Mr. Shaw: 


. Q I understood you to make a statement that the preference is swallowed 
ip in the increased freight rates?—A: Yes. : 

 Q. Now, freight rates are increased alike to New York and Canadian ports, 

e they not?—A. Yes, certainly.  - 

Q. Then how is the preference swallowed up? Does it not still continue?— 

Vo, it is swallowed up in the freight rates. : 


\ (Mr. William T. R, -Preston.] 
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- The CuatrMan: Goods might come from the ee States, for anchance) 


where. there is no sea-carriage at all. For instance, consider. 100 pairs of boots. 


coming in from the Old Country. They have a preference coming into Canada. 
‘They are in competition with 100 pairs of boots coming in from Brockton, 


‘Massachusetts. Now, if it were true that the freight rate on these 100 pairs ‘of ye 
boots from the Old Country was raised so high as to make it more costly to lay _ 


them down in Montreal than the amount by which the duty was reduced in 
respect to that, the whole advantage of the preference might be absorbed. 
Mr. Suaw: So the comparison is between American- made boots and British- 
made boots. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

Mr. Durr: The boot is on the other foot, as 1t were. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Just to test this out in one of the commodities 
mentioned. I would be glad, Mr. Preston, if you would Meats you doubt— . 
the accuracy of this statement— ad 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: How does he know a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 4 
Q. Do you know what the normal duty is on boots?—A. No, I do not. , 

Q. I will give it to you, subject to your verification, at 30 per cent. Do 
you know what the British preference is?—A. No, I do not; I believe it is 
334 per cent. ‘i 


Q. The British preferential duty is 174 per cent; the preference is 125 _ 


per cent. Now, do you know, on that same invoice, what the percentage of the 7 
freight is?—A. 'T will give you some figures if you will allow me to go to my 
office, if my room is not closed. 

Q. I would like to put these figures before you so you can verify them if ~ 
you wish. The percentage of freight rates of the value of the same bill of — 
goods is 1.29 per cent, as contrasted with the 124’per cent. preference, and I am — 
there taking the whole freight rate—not merely any increase, but the entire 
freight rate. Will ycu check that please, if you doubt it? 
| Mr. Symineton. K.C.: I suppose the proper way for my learned friend 

to do would be to give the evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I raised this point a-few minutes 
ago. Here we are, faced with a deadlock. Mr. Montgomery offers certain 
figures. He is not giving evidence, that is true. Mr. Symington has in these 
exhibits under his control a full schedule of rates. Why cannot the Committee 
have the official figures, so that our solicitor, representing the Committee, would 
“net question figures that are suggested by the opposing counsel?’ If the figures 
Mr. Montgomery is offering are wrong, he should be called to order and 


reprimanded. ‘There are the figures in these packages; why not have them? ~~ 


Mr. Stminoron, K.C.: I would like to see any man who could follow these 
figures while they are being recited? ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I can give them from memory. Here is a profercnies pe 
according to Mr. Montgomery’s figures, of 124 per cent. The Customs duty 


is 174 per cent.on British goods. Here is a figure of 124 per cent. The freight fe 


- rate on the same goods amounts to one and one-half per cent. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: 1.29 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. oe How can 1.29 per cent absorb 124 per cent? That i 134) 


what I want to know? That is the mathematical problem the witness has to 
solve. I think the statement is an outrage and a slander upon the whole system 
of British preference. It is in the report, and the witness says he does not — 
know how it has arrived there. If our counsel cannot produce these figures — 


and protect the witness, I think it is about time he knew what he was pa 8 x 


for. 
(Mr. William T, R. Preston.] 
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5 aD 82 Mr. M Brees pas K. Ci : 
Q. You were to look up for us the explanation of the 25 per cent increase. 
‘Your illustration of 25 per cent increase in March 1924 would be rather mis- 
leading if it applied only to eastbound freight?—A. What clause are you « 
dealing with? | , | 
Q. The same clause—A. No, Mr. Montgomery—that, I must admit, | 
puzzled me very much. I could not understand that myself. It is misplaced in 
the arranging of the report. It is a misplacing of the third paragraph in that 
it ought to follow the fourth. If you will kindly look at it you will see that 
as s what has taken place in the typewriting. 
_ Q. In the typewriting?—A. By the typewriter, yes. 
ae Q. Before issuing this report to the world did you not correct your type- 
- writing?—A. Well, I thought I did. I read until my-eyes were sore but that 
mistake has crept in some way or other in the re-arrangement of the items. 
_ Q. As the thing stands in the report, which is all we have to go by, the 
statement is decidedly misleading?—-A. Of course, it is misleading, that is, it 
is not misleading because it evidently is not referring to it at all. It is dealing 
with the next paragraph. | 
Q. I see it reads quite naturally because it says: 

“The advantages which were intended to be given as an encourage- 
ment to the development of British-Canadian trade by the Canadian 
preference to British goods, have long since been swallowed up by the 
increased cost of ocean transportation. In addition, the Custom’s 
preference given to British goods carried to Canadian ocean ports 
instead of reaching Canada via the United States ports) has also been 
obliterated by increased ocean freight charges. 

“The more recent illustration of this is the 25 per cent increase in 

. the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March first, 1924.” 
A. It could not possibly be taken in connection with that. It eeuld not, 
possibly. 

Q. You have seen a recent illustration of the thing you have been ae 

about or we do not know the English language?—A. Be fair. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Pee Do I understand ‘the next paragraph should come before that one? 
_ —A. If the Committee will allow me, there was prepared by myself, taken 
partly from trade reports and partly from other information, the table which 
was set in there. 


at 


By the Charman: ! 

~Q. Where does “there” come?—A. It comes in after “has been obliterated 

_by increased ocean freight rates.” In some way, in fixing up the report, in 
_ rearranging, that was left out and the other one crept in-to the other place. 


E By Mr. Rinfret: 

~  Q: Do I understand the fourth paragraph should.come in in the third 
be, place? | 
~~ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is what he says. 


a The Witness: In reading these two items, my Guscrag is that they 
peed another heading, the third or the fourth. 


Gh ee By Siw Henry Drayton: 
ae PQ. Where do you want to put that clause, Mr. Preston?—A. Put it after 
4 third. 


[Mr. William T. R,. Preston.] 
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Q. After hie nal of the same paragraph? —A. Something 1 hae ‘been left ee 
out in the middle there. e 
Q. You put it in after the words ° ‘increased cost of ocean n transportation?” "ee 
—A. Yes. 
The CHarrMAN: Is that cleared up? 
Mr. Rinrret: Let us go at it this way. 
The CHAIRMAN: You take the witness, Mr. Rinfret. — 
Mr. Rrnrret: The first paragraph reads: | 
“There is another phase of the situation that is created by the : 
absolute control that is exercised by the North Atlantic Steamship Com- — 
| bine over all ocean freight rates which might well be considered.” : 
A. Yes. 
Q. The second paragraph reads: : 
“The advantages which were intended to be given as an encourage- 
ment to the development of British-Canadian trade by the Canadian 
preference to British goods, have long, since been swallowed up by the 
increased cost of ocean transportation. In addition, the.Custom’s prefer- 
ence given to British goods carried to Canadian ocean ports (instead of 
reaching Canada via United States ports) has also been obliterated by 
increased ocean freight charges.” oy 
mA. Yes. , : 
ae Q. Then the fourth paragraph comes: in the third place, which reads as 
ollows: 
“Tt is, therefore fair to assume, there being no Ge porriser) control 


of ocean rates, any rearrangement of the cost of inland railway trans- 


portation to satisfy the agitation that is now demanding a more equit- 
able schedule of freight rates, that whatever consideration may hereafter 
be given to domestic interests, either agricultural or industrial, these 
will forever fade into insignifigance by another turn of the screw in a 
further increase to the cost of ocean transportation.” 
A. The fourth then comes in next. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The way Mr. Rinfret read it. 


Mr. Rinrret: And the last paragraph is: 
“The more recent illustration of this is the twenty-five per cent 
increase in the freight rates on all goods, which took place on March jean 
1924,” etc. ! 
A. Yes. I have, in addition to that, if the Committee will pardon me, a very 
clear recollection of a schedule which I had put in there, and in some ways abcess 
must have gotten mislaid by the ae or was lost. oo 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. Have you got it before you know?—A. No, I have not got it. — ae 
The Cuamman: Is that cleared up? If so let us proceed to another — 
phase of the investigation. | aes 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would like to have that cleared up. Let us have - i 

the correct figure, to decide whether the statement made by the witness is 
_ worthy of any consideration or not. The figures are in the hands of the Com- — 
mittee. Why can we not have them? The solicitor has them and he. can . 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What have I got? tar 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: You have in the schedule the freight schedule on — 
westbound freight. : ‘eee ea 
Mr. SymtneTon, K.C.: It is not in my custody at all. I can get it for you, 

(Mr. William T. R. Preston.] BAe Bullitt 


$i 


Bais By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.. i 

ia Q. Let me pass to your next paragraph, — I am nearing my conclusion: 
aa “ Passenger and Emigrant fares.” ‘That is an old hobby of yours?—A. I have 
‘i ’ 


some information I would like to, give you. | ? 
Q. Lest you should give us too much, I will try and confine my questions 
to main points. First, pre-war. You remember that I suggested to you the 
other day that your rates were somewhat out of line with anything shown by 
any tariff of which we were aware?—A. Yes, you said so. 
~~ Q. Do you know what dates you are taking, in respect to these rates? 
_—A. I beg your pardon? Aga 
_ Q. First, for pre-conference. Will you tell us what date you are taking 
for pre-conference?—A. I am taking the rate that was prevalent when I went 
~ over there in 1898. | 
_ Q. As a matter of fact do you know when the conference was formed? 
A. I could not tell you, now. I think it was somewhere about that time. 
Q. As a matter of fact had it not been running for some time when you 
went over there, some years?—A. No, I do not think it had been. 
 Q. This suggestion is that $17.50 was the normal rate at that time?—A. I 
do not know what the normal rate was. It was the rate under which emigrants 
were coming to Canada. | 
_ -Q. I suppose, in days gone by, it was probably cheaper. We know prices 
have constantly gone up?—A. I could not tell you. 
Sole Q. You could not tell me?—A. No. . | 
ee Q. I wonder if the Committee would be interested in seeing the rate issued 
by the Montreal Ocean Steamship Company, Edmonton-Allan, Company, as 
it was then, in 1859, where the rate, even in those days, was considerably 
higher than the figures you mentioned. You can see the rates all given down 
 .there. | 
The CuHairMAN: I will read them to the Committee: | 
“From Liverpool to Quebec; rates of sea-passage; Cabin, £15, 15s; 
£18, 18s Sterling, according to accommodation. Children, under twelve 
years of age, 20s per year in aft cabin and 25s per year in forward cabin. 
_ Mr. Durr: Are those steamers or sailing ships? 
/ The CHatirMAan: Those would be steamers, I think, “North Britain”; 
~ “Anglo Saxon”; “Nova Scotian”; “North American”; “Hungarian” and “Indian”. 
Mr. Durr: That is a motorcycle, “Indian.” 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: They evidently anticipated the days of the 
Diesel engines. 


em The CHarrMAN: (Reads). “Third class, £7 7s; children in third class, © 


_ seven years and under twelve, £4 and 10s; one year and under— 

> Mr, Durr: They ought to go free. | 

' The CuatrmMAn: (Reads). From one to seven years, £3, 10s. Under one 
year, free.” According to Mr. Duff’s suggestion. 

_ Mr. Durr: What do they charge for large families? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

- Q. I will not argue rates with you because I think it will assist the Com- 
ittee much better by giving them ourselves but, accepting any rate you wish 
to put, whether your own or any other, did you give any consideration, in 
making your comparison, to the difference in conditions as existing at the time 


tariffs. 
Q. You 


have simply given the tariffs?—A. Yes. 
. (Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


n, for your first rate, and the present time?—A. No, I have simply given 


~ 
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~Q. Well now, if you were intending that as an indictment, ands you r ondeetiy ae 

were, do you not think it would have been fair to have drawn attention to the 

very” different conditions under which third class passengers were brought out 

to Canada then and now?—A. Everybody knows that conditions have changed 
very much. 

Q. You have heard the evidence given ie other day, that in those days 
they got cargo both ways in that space?—A. I do not know that I did. Oh 

That cattle were carried eastbound and¢ emigrants westbound ?—A. 
Le heard that in regard to one or two steamers, or was it one steamer? 

Q. As regards accommodation, do you know that in those days emigrants 
were carried in open dormitories, if I can call them that, containing Lrcnty to 
_ a hundred or more people?—A. No, I do not. 

@. You were interested in emigrant conditions in those days?—A. I have 
seen a good many emigrants carried on a £3 rate. I cannot say they were 
comfortable, that is, I would not like to travel under those conditions of. travel 
but they were reasonably comfortable and they were very anxious to go. 

Q. You know in these days passengers were not given the luxury of a din- 
ing room or a dining table? I am taking your own period in 1898, I think?— 


- A. From 1898 to the time the Elder-Dempster Company went out we had a £3/10 — 


rate; not altogether. 
Q. I am speaking of the year you take, 1898, and I ask you whether you 


are aware of the difference existing and the service given for the money in those 


days as compared with to-day?—-A. The change is very great. 

@. The change is very great?—A. Yes. 

@. You did not think it necessary to make mention of that fact?—A. No, 
I did not. I thought my report was then long enough. 

d @. I did not catch your answer?—A. I did ftot fa oe anything else 
but what is shown there. 

@. You are aware are you not, that the third class passengers were given 
no attendance at all, in the way of stewards’ attendance?—-A. I was not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Forgive me for breaking in. Is not all this evidence before 
us? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wish to know whether the witness is aware of 
these things. It is not a question of evidence; it is a question of good faith. 
If he is ignorant of these things we could forgive his ignorance when he starts 
to compare rates. If he withheld the information in making the rates. I 
say that the witness is in the grossest bad faith. That is the reason I am asking 
_ whether he was aware or not? 

The Witness: We are all aware that conditions have changed on the 
ships very much. . 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
. @. Were you aware of the fact that they were not even provided with bed- 
ding in those days?—A, I never heard that. I have seen emigrants going on 
the boat during the time I was there and I never saw anybody carrying their 
bedding. 
@. What do you refer to as bedding? hese and SO on?—A. Sheets and 
mattresses and things like that. 

Q. In 1898, is that your evidence?—-A. During all the time I was over there 
‘J never saw any emigrants carrying their bedding. 

Q. Never mind who did the carriage, Mr. Preston. I am asking you whether 
the liners supplied such luxuries as those?—A. I could not tell you. 

Q. You could not tell us?—A. No. 

Q. But, my dear sir that was your whole job in 1898, looking after the — 
bomiort of the emigrants in their transportation to Canada?—A. I was not a | 
health officer. | 


[Mr, William T. R. Preston.[ 
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ney, ya0 impress. me aly as ee eaine the question, If any man had 

_ occasion to be familiar with the conditions under which emigrants travelled 

in those’days you were the man?—A. Not in 1898. I do not think I was on © 

board an emigrant steamer until about 1900 or 1901, and crossing the Atlantic, 

- upon more than one occasion, I went into the emigrant quarters. They were 
: not quarters I would like to travel in, I grant you, but they were there. 

~Q. Well now, Mr. Preston, what had you been doing between 1898 and 
1901?—A. I was doing my Immigration work, organizing in Europe, and 

~ organizing in Great Britain. 

Q. You were Commissioner of Immigration?—A. I was. 

Q. And as Commissioner of Immigration, in those three years you had 

eee attempted to make yourself familiar with the conditions under which 
eens were being shipped out?—A. That was not my function, There 
were officers for that purpose. 
. Q. You were unfamiliar as to that?—-A. I don’t know that I was unfamiliar 
_ with it. I was there for about two years. 

Q. We cannot ask you any questions about it, because you know nothing 
now and did not know then?—A. I told you that I went through the emigration 
quarters of a ship that I crossed in, I think in 1900. 

_ Q. Mr. Preston, you are the very man I would have thought of summoning 
here to tell us about that?—A. I was not the medical officer of the department. 
_. The department had a medical officer to look after that phase of the work. My 
__ time was-very much taken up with other phases of it. 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would like to place before the Committee 
_ particularly, if you have not had an opportunity of seeing it, a description of 
the third class traffic, the folder, giving the rooms, accommodation and service 
as it is to-day, in the modern third class folder, giving the figures and so 
forth. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think we have all those in here now,. given very 
carefully and very well. 
~The Cuarrman: I think so. 

_ Mr. Durr: I think it is all in the budget now, is it not? 

- * <The Cuatrman: I think all the Committee know that third class accom- 

- modation to-day is very very different from what it was 25, 30 or 40 years ago. 

: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We see them advertising students cruises to-day, 
in the third class. 

Mr. Rinrrer: It is a question whether the expense is justified by the 

_ increase in the quality of the service. 

‘The CuairnMan: That is it, exactly. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My point, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted 
__ to say so, is that in cross-examining the witness I am endeavouring to show that 
~ the witness was not acting in good ‘faith when he wrote his Report, and that he 
- wrote it maliciously, and I have no hesitation in saying that. 

The Witness: I would expect that from you. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I picked up from the dining table the menu of 
the third class table. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My learned friend should give us the costs. It is 
very important to know what it costs to feed emigrants upon these third class 
_ voyages. 

_.. The Cuatrman: Mr. Rinfret has put his finger upon the very point. We 
all admit there has been a very great betterment in the third class service, that 
emigrants to this country are treated very differently from what they were 25 

_ or 30 years ago. The question is, is the increase in the cost warranted by the 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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increase in the services, i use Mr. Rinfret’s words, ‘which he ini ve ae 


upon. re 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have ae one ‘or. at more questions to ask by 
| Mr. Preston upon that point, and I will drop it then. Pa ae St a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: (Spa Be 

Q. When you were searching the departmental files, Mr. Preston, for the Wal 

purpose of making this Report we are quoting from so ‘extensively, was your 

attention drawn to a letter from the High Commissioner in England, appearing 

on the Department files or tables under date of the 13th of de Gee 1925, 055 
which contains the following paragraph: 

“here is always one thing we have to keep in mind, and that is 
that we must not bear so heavily on the shipping companies that they 
may consider withdrawing the ships from our routes and thus kill the 
goose, and I think just now they are going through a very bad time.” 


You must have seen that letter, because you were quoting from letters 
which appear on the same file?—A. What is the date of it? 

Q. The 13th of February, 1924?—A. I did not see the letter. ve 

Q. Would the views of the High Commissioner have affected your judg-— 
ment at all in the conclusions which you have laid down in that report?—A. 

Do you mean as to the desirability of a lower rate for emigrants? : 
. Q. As to the general tone of your Report?—A. I don’t know that I saw — 
anything there from the High Commissioner that bears upon my report. 2 
_ Q,. Well, the High Commissioner has put himself upon record in addressing 
the Biceeametit here, and you have told us you were in communication with 
him; you must have known his views upon it?—-A. I knew the High Commis- 

: sioner's Views upon the whole question of the Combine, or Conference if you 
like, and what ought to be done. We discussed that, as I tell you, quite 
freely. 

Q. If you had seen that letter would it have at all influenced your views 
or conclusions?—A. I could not tell you at the moment. I would like to see 
all the correspondence before expressing an opinion. : 

Q. Do you agree, or disagree with the opinion expressed by the High ~ 
Commissionétr?—A. That we were going through serious times? I did not. 
know anything about it. 

Q. You did not know anything at all about it?—A. No. 


Mr. Montéomemry, K.C.: That is all, Mr. i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. Me Preston, that letter of February 1924, I understand from your | 
evidence that it was after that you went to England and discussed all these 
matters with the High Commissioner?—-A, Yes, it was after that. Bt 
Q. So that that letter was written prior to the discussion of this matter . 
with the High Commissioner at all?—-A. It probably-would be, yes. fii 

@. Now, I am going to be very short with you, Mr. Preston. Would you 
kindly tell the Committee as shortly and as concisely as you can, unbothered — 
by questions, just what you did when you left here to go and inquire into — 
this matter in March of 1924?—A. I went. direct to London. The day : 
following my arrival I called on the High Commissioner, and told him in a 
general way what my mission was; that probably by the next mail the Order 
-in Council or whatever was necessary to reach him would probably arrive. 
To begin with, the High Commissioner and myself accepted the finding of 
_ the McMaster report that a Combine existed, and that therefore from that 
standpoint there was no occasion for any inquiries. Then as to what I should 
do we were agreed upon this— ee 

[Mr. William T. R. Preston.) 
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Mr... Montcomery, K.C.: I want to state here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
ao not think it is proper for this witness to be allowed to make a speech 
of this kind at the present time; he has put himself on record in writing as 
to what he did, and has given his conclusions. He was examined by my 
learned friend, and was given every: opportunity to state what he did; he 
~~ has done so, he has been cross-examined as to what he did, and has been 

given ample opportunity to explain himself. Now he wishes to make a 
Speechis,, | 7 
The Wirness: Pardon me, I wish nothing of the kind. 

Hey _Mr. Montcoomery, K.C.: He wishes to fortify his position by these con- 
tinuous references to such instructions as he had from the High Commissioner, 
or the High Commissioner agreeing with him in the steps or action to be 
taken. We have not got the High Commissioner here; such views as the High 
_ Commissioner had are on record, and we have no way of contradicting his 
statements. I do not think it is at all proper that this witness should be 
__ allowed, at my learned friend’s invitation, to start out to make a speech now. 
_ In cross-examination, while we are not before a Court of Law we are possibly 
not held down to the strict rules of evidence. This witness after all is in 
re-examination. The ordinary rules of evidence are not arbitrary matters; they 
are based upon common sense and the necessity which Courts, Commissions 
_and everybody else have of finishing evidence and concluding it some time; 
consequently it has been a rule established and adhered to by everybody, that 
when they get to re-examination they should be confined to the subject of 
_ eross-examination, and not go into matters which might form the subject of 
a second ‘cross-examination, and not to make points to the Committee, which 
he is now proceeding to do. 
_.. -Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I have no object in pressing any- 
fo cuine, : 
_ Mr. SHaw: Why should not the witness be questioned? I should like to 
- ask the witness. certain questions. , 
_ The Cuairman: I think, with Counsel’s permission, and the general agree- 
- ment of the Committee, I will accede to Mr. Shaw’s desire. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


_. Q. Mr. Preston, do I understand from your examination and crogs- 
examination, that the question at issue so far as you were concerned, was not 
a question of giving better service, but a question of getting lower rates?— 
A. The question at issue so far as I was concerned, was to endeavour to get 
lower rates, Mr. Shaw, all other considerations being equal. 
~—  Q. And then you followed that up, when you went to England, by en- 
-deavouring, directly and through intermediaries, to get the views of various 
_ clients, as to the probable attitude of any of the shipping companies with regard 
to leaving the Conference?—-A. To learn for me, from members of the Con- 
_ ference, what likely action they would take if they were approached; whether 
_ they were likely to leave the Conference. 
Q. That is, you tell us that in order to get the lower. rates it would be 
necessary for one of these companies to leave the Conference?—A. I thought 
‘ah = A OS f 


_ Q. To withdraw from the Conference?—A. I thought so. 
_ Q. Then I think your idea was that if we were to get relief in the way of 
lower freight rates, the Conference would have to be dissolved, at least to the 
extent of one member leaving it—A. Yes. I will answer one point more if 
— you will allow me. One other necessity, an absolute requirement was that the 
_ Government would have control of the rates. | 
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 Q. But that could not be secured unless the Conference was broken up to 
the extent of at least one shipping firm leaving the Conference?—A. Yes, 


quite so. — : ; Nas 
Q. Now tell me from your experience, has the Conference system any 


merit whatsoever?—A. Has it any merit? Well, I could not tell you that I 


am sure. 

Q. You are not prepared to offer an opinion on that subject?—A. You can — 
say it has merits of course, yes. pore 

Q. Then another question, Mr. Preston. You have had experience with 
the Franco-American Company seeking to act against the Conference. What 
reason have you to suppose that lower rates would be given by them than by _ 
the Conference?—A. I don’t know to what you refer, Mr. Shaw, in the Franco- 
American Company. I don’t know what company you are referring to. 

Q. I am talking about the company that Mr. Peterson had of that name 
some years ago.—A. Oh yes, I did not know that was the name. 

Q. You realize that Sir William Petersen’s company, the previous com- 
pany, came to grief by reason of Conference action, did it not?—A. Yes, I 
should judge so, yes. | Hy 

- Q. Now what reason have you to suggest that similar action nowadays— ~ 
that is, the organization of a company outside the Conference—would not like- 
wise come to grief either immediately or ultimately?—A. I thought with Goy- 
ernment support it was bound to succeed, that it must succeed. o 
: Q. When did you have this conference with Mr. Cairns?—A. On the 5th 
June. Well, when I say the 5th, I see the correspondence is dated either the _ 
5th or 6th, so I judge it was that day or the 6th. It was the first week in June 
anyway. | 

Q. I think you told us that your first conference with Sir William Petersen 
was about the end of June—A. At the end of June. Some time in the end of 
June. 

Q. How did you come to get in touch with Sir Willian Petersen?—A. By 
writing a letter to his office, and sending that memorandum which I think you 
have seen, to ask if he would be willing to consider a proposal along those lines. 


Q. I take it, Mr. Preston, that the scope of your duties will be found in ~ 


the Order-in-Council?—A. Well, probably; yes. Th ia 
Q. You have no instructions from the Minister other than those contained 
in the Order-in-Council?—A. Well, yes, I had. | 
Q. First of all let me direct your attention to this fact; the Order-in- 
Council provides that you are employed to investigate the alleged discrimination 
in freight rates governing Canadian shipments from Atlantic seaports?— 
A. Yes. | 7 
Q. Now the only discrimination you were familiar with from Western 
Canada, was the discrimination in flour?—A. Yes. 
Q. That was the only one at that time?—A. I think not the only one, Mr. 
Shaw. ; Fah. 
Q. When you got to England you found that was settled?—-A. Well, I 
_ ‘could not of course do anything with that over there. I knew before going, or — 
. I knew that at some time I must make some enquiries in Canada. alle 
Q. As a matter of fact that discrimination was adjusted almost at the time 
of your arrival in England, the flour discrimination?—-A. Sometime along there, 
yes. ’ ee 
Q. Did you make any investigation there with regard to any other alleged 
discrimination?—A. No, that was not the place. This side was the place. 
Q. Quite right. I agree with you. Now you said it was your duty to 
investigate regarding the alleged combine in connection with such shipments, 
in marine insurance?—A. Yes. Ew 


{[Mr. William T. R. Preston.[ 
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+ Q. Did you have anything to do.with that?—A. Yes I spent a good deal 
of time over that. © | 


Q. And you found that was adjusted to some extent shortly after your 
arrival in England?—A. No, not shortly after. Before I left England. But: 


- before it was adjusted I had a good many interviews with large insurance com- 


panies. . 
 Q. I understand you have read the report of the Shipping Committee, and 
they apparently do not give you credit for having any part in that arrange- 


_ment?——A. Well, I thought my very presence there accounted for the whole 


thing being finished up, as it was. And Mr. Larkin thought his attitude on it 
had resulted in success, and that the shipping companies had no credit what- 


ever. So we were all picking up the chestnuts. 


The Cuairman: Or rather, laurels. 
The Witness: The laurels, yes. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Well, in any event, here were the two parts of your duties set out in 
the Order in Council. Now where is your authority to negotiate with Sir 
William Petersen, and where is the authority that you had with regard to the 
preparation and delivery of this “frank statement of the Canadian case.”—A. 
Well, I suppose I am quite justified in saying that I did not see the Order in 
Council for some considerable time. Mr. Low, when he called me to seé him, 


told me that this Order in Council, a paper on his desk, either had passed or 
-_-was passing. I did not read it, but generally speaking I thought my responsi- 


“e 


bilities were to try and solve the problems raised in the McMaster Report. 

Q. Now you could realize that if the Order in Council represented the 
scope of your duties; certainly you would be acting outside the scope of them.— 
A. Certainly, my work would have been very much simplified. } 

Q. Now how did you come to prepare this “frank statement of the Cana- 


dian case?” Does that represent a conference between the Government and 


yourself?—A. No, I took the responsibility of preparing that. 

~ Q. Well don’t you see you would have to satisfy the people that you dealt 
with, as to your authority, by referring back to the Order in Council; that 
would be your first step?—A. Yes, I told them to communicate with the High 
Commissioner if they had any doubt about my responsibility. 

Q. Now you gave them this “frank statement of the Canadian case” and — 
they could see that that was outside the scope of your duties? —A. Looking at 
it that way, possibly; but they accepted it and we went on. 

Q. Had that anything to do with the fact that you did not go directly to 

“these people?—A. Oh none whatever. I should oladly have seen all of them. © 

Q. Why did you not go to them?—A. For the reason that I had been 


- assured by those in whose judgment I had some confidence, that they would 


not break away from the Conference. 


Q. But don’t you think it is more desirable that the representative of the 


~ Canadian Government should go perfectly frankly and fairly to these repre- 
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sentative shipping men and find out from them definitely and clearly what 
their attitude was, and not rely upon the reports of any person, no matter how 
reliable?—_A. If I had it to do over again, I should go right straight to them 
and take their rebuff, whatever it might be. I wanted to avoid that if possible. 
 Q. You suggested in this “frank statement of the Canadian case” that the 
first of these two proposals is regarded as the more desirable. What was your 


authority for making that statement®—A. An opinion. My opinion. 


Q. You are speaking here on behalf of the Canadian Government are you . 


: not?—A. Yes. 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston. ] 


- those that you did present it to, your own views in the matter?—A. Well, ae 


was my principle. 


the cost of the Petersen ships?—A. No, nothing of that kind at all. I would ig 


: a the Canadian Government as indicated to you?—A. Not directly, No , No. ae 4 


oe Ces SPECIAL commun 
-Q. Now does this Sane. represent in any way the cons dered 
@. And’ so, as I understand it, you simply presented to these sont men 

had reason to know that Government control was very much desired. ‘That 
@. Did you have any obinnanicee with ay Minister responsible, or 

the Government, during your period in England?—A. Oh yes. tn 


Q. And with the Minister of Trade and Commerce, I suppose?—A. Wi 


the Minister of Trade and Commerce, yes. a ze 
Q. And also during the negotiation with Sir William Petersen?—A. Yes vies 


during the negotiation with Sir William Petersen. . ni 


ve Are these communications with the Minister, public docnmenteg You 
have no objection to their being produced, if the Government has none?—A, 
No, I have no objection to anything I have ever written being produced, in fo 
the public intereest. aa 

Q. Did you take any part in the negotiations between Mr. Low ane Sir me 
William Petersen—A. None whatever. Perhaps it is better that you should —| 
know just exactly what took place. First, when I interviewed Sir William 
Petersen—I think I have something here that I gave him—I gave him a short 
memorandum—I may find it later—setting forth the desirability of the Gov- 
ernment taking control of freight rates; that the agricultural .and industrial life 
of thé country would expand considerably, I thought, under reduced freight i 
rates. It was very desirable that cattle rates should be put upon a more ~ 
satisfactory basis; that emigrant rates should not exceed £6 or £8; that on 
something of that kind I thought the Government would be prepared to negotiate; ie 
and that the Government should control the rates in every case—and on that ae 
basis would enter into an arrangement, or negotiate rather. | fai) 

@. Now these subsequent negotiations, whatever they were, took mlges a 


apparently between Sir Wi liam Petersen and the Government?—A. Oh, quite i 


a p 
Q@. Or did they take place through you as an intermediary {—A. Do Shee ie 
mean over there? ee 
- Q. Yes, in England—A. Over there, when Mr. Low came, I inieddueen . 
the parties and then I left them. I suppose I am at ae to say what Mr. 
Low told me? I don’t think he will object. | 
QQ. He will probably speak for himself. | 
_ Mr. Rinrrer: Mr, Chairman, are we not opening up new matter, the Mi 
Petersen contract? ‘oes 
The Wirness: I don’t think the Government would object. to: my stab PRA 
ment. Saat Tas 


re 


By Mr. Shaw: Rag 

Q. The Petersen contract is in connection with this thing. So far as the Ri: 

Petersen contract is concerned, you had no part in that save the introduction —_ 
of the parties—A. No, except. the knowledge that I had that something hes 

going on. ‘if 

Q. You would not know, for example, as a result of your own knowledge, 


like to clear that matter right up by explaining that I have no recollection at 
the moment—In fact, I rather avoided it—of being present at any time when aye 
the Government were discussing with Sir William Petersen the details of the ae 
contract. es 
Q. And you would not know amy with regard to the sae of the a 
service that could be given by Sir William Petersen?—A. Nothing of a ao 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 
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Q. Then, ‘Mr. Preston, you were talline Hel se Phat you did not have | 
these instructions directly. That is, instructions as to. the independent steam- 
: ships,. which remedy you rather preferred. Did. you get any instructions 
indirectly in connection with that to justify that stand?—A. Nothing, outside 
_of—well, I think the remark was dropped when I was leaving, “try and solve 
sath 1¢ problem.” 
PQ. One: time in your evidence, speaking to Mr. Shaw, you said something 
about some conversation with the Minister, as I Tecet itha. Yes. 


Jeaving. 
aa dd? Whato was that i-—A: He asked me—he said, “We are von to send 
you overseas to see about this steamship business ; when can you got” I said, 
- **1 think I can go to-morrow.” .“Very well,” he said, “get ready.” 
- . @: What did he tell you as to what you were to do? Did he’ sive you 
i ‘any instructions then outside the Order-in-Council? We want to see whether 
there was justification in instructions for this, or whether you were making 
Be he government policy over there—A. Quite so, ai appreciate the situation. In 
~ any event, I ioe T was not making a eovernment policy; that was none of 
my business, but the question had been an important one with very many 
people—with yourself, Sir Henry, and myself—and very often discussed, and ~ 
at thought I was going over there to try and solve the problem. 
 Q. Did you discuss with the Minister at all these two separate solutions? 
al No, I did not. 
a You did not discuss that at all2—A. No. 

 Q. Then, you were telling Mr. Shaw that you had correspondence. I suppose 
you would report in the’ ordinary way to the Minister?—A. Oh, I reported ; 
I think I have an interim report here. » 

QQ. I mean by letter, frem time to time?—A. Yes, I wrote the Minister. 
~Q. Did the Minister write you?—A. Yes, the Minister wrote to me. 
Q. Will you please produce those letters?—A. The letters were practically 
all ‘confidential; not all, but pretty much all confidential. 

uy AU ais Sarre) not know how we can have anything private and confidential 
~ involving the expenditure of $1,300,000 annually of government money, and I 
Wee think you said a moment ago that they were not private-—A. No, I did not. 
2 -Q. That you would Prose anything you wrote?—A. I said I have no 
: objection. | 
Poi) 0 as far as ‘you are concerned are any of these letters private Bad 
confidential?—A. They are all marked so. 
-Q. What is the idea of doing that? What is the new idea of carrying on 
government business as private and confidential?—A. So long as I can 
yeas it has been done, Sir Henry. 

Rear feds Then have you those letters here now?—A. No, I have not. 


‘Sir Henry Drayton: Well, Mr. Chairman, Teak we should have these 
ae Potten produced. Perhaps Government Counsel will make a statement as to 
| whether. they will be produced or not. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I cannot make any statement. Whatever the 
hairman or the committee direct me to do, I will do. I have never seen these 
letters but if I am asked to find out if the Minister will produce them, I 
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‘Sir HENRY Ben: I would think the government would be the last. 


f ty ao hold anything back: in regard to this thing. 
rete | [Mr. William T. -R. Preston,] e 
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Mr. Suaw: I do not see how a man writing “Confidential” on a letter 
makes it confidential, because in a public matter surely there cannot be any — 
suggestion of that kind. | ee a Ree st 1, 
The Cuarrman: I would think that anything which passed between Mr. — 
Preston and the Minister in charge of the matter is a proper subject for enquiry — 
by this committee. As it is just ‘possible that the Minister might have a ~ 
different view, I will ask Mr. Preston to bring these letters; I will ask the Clerk | 
to advise Mr. Low, so if there is any objection we may hear it before IT 
actually order their production. That would seem to me to be the fair way — 
to treat the situation. ( | 
Sir Henry Drayton: I will let any further questions stand, theh. . | 
_ The Cuatrman: I perhaps thought the Minister should be consulted before : 
any are produced, but I will ask the witness to look them up and have them — 
here, and the Clerk has taken note of what I have requested. . 
Sir Henry Drayton: Of course, I would point out—at least, it is supposed, — 
although perhaps I should not make any definite statement, that this committee _ 
now is in charge of this question. It is a question for this committee, it is not — 
a question for the Minister. a ae 
_ The Cuairman: I quite realize that, Sir Henry, and I am not giving my 
opinion as to whether they should not be produced in spite of a violent objection 
which might be made by the Minister. I am not saying he will object, but 
in view of the situation it seems to me I should give him the opportunity of “ 
“objecting, if there is any ground for objection. : | 
Sir Henry Drayton: Frankly, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if they | 
are not produced the committee might just as well stop sitting. If we can only 
consider the evidence the government thinks we have a right to consider, we might — 
as well stop sitting. es | } 
The CHairman: I have not so ruled, Sir Henry. ae 
, Sir Henry Drayton: I will not say anything more to the witness in the ~ 
meantime. , i 
The Cuatrrman: Has any other member a desire to question Mr. Preston? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, before we leave at six o’clock, Mr. 
Symington protested he had not these rates, but he has at last found them, or 
the Clerk has found them filed in proper order, the North Atlantic westbound — 
rates. I want to suggest that inasmuch as Sir Henry Drayton’s report is referred — 
to, and in it is a very excellent schedule on the very point Mr. Preston sets out 
in’ his report, Mr. Scott; the accountant of the committee, together with 
Mr. Marlow or one of the accountants of the steamship companies, should take 
this westbound schedule and apply it to this statement made out by Sir Henry — 
Drayton, on page 7, which covers 1910 and 1912. It is not a lengthy one; you _ 
ean add to it or do’ anything you like, but let us have that comparison. ce 
The CuatrMan: Brought up to date? ; Ks 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And it will completely fit into Mr. Preston’s conclusions, _ 
over which there was so much controversy a moment ago. Bee 
The CuarrmMan:. A very reasonable suggestion, which I will be glad to " 
order. eee 


‘The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.! 
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; The onitiee resumed at 8.30 o’clock, p.m., the Charan Mr. A. R. 

e _ McMaster, presiding. 
_ The Cuarman: Counsel will pardon the fact that our legislative interfered 
Mea our judicial duties. What were we to do this evening? Were we to continue 
‘te Lake s examination or have we somebody else present whom you wish - 
0 ca : 

ge Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have three or four here. 

The Cuamrman: Whom are you going to hear first? 

, Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Alexander, of the Dominion Organ Company. 


_, The Cuamman: Mr. Alexander came in response to a telegram which was 


~ dispatched pursuant to instructions given by Mr. Symington. I think we should 
_ have a formal motion, — , 


. 
ee It was moved by Sir Henry Drayton, seconded by Sir Eugene Fiset that 
i: _ Mr. J. W. Alexander be heard as a witness before this Committee. 


JoHN Watson ALEXANDER, called, sworn and examined. 


oe ae By the Chairman: 
- Q. Where are you from?—A. Bowmanville, Ontario. 
Q. Your full name is John Watson Alexander ?—A. Yes, sir. 


. 23 Q. Of Bowmanville, Ontario?—A. Yes, sir. 
ere (  YOUr occupation, sir?—A, President and General Manager of the 
3 Dominion Organ and Piano Company and President of the Piano and Organ 


z Manufacturers Association of Canada. 


Q. Now, Mr. Alexander, just repeat in a little more audible tone your 
business connection?—A. I am President and General Manager of the Dominion 
Organ and Piano Company of Bowmanville and President of the Piano and Organ 


Manufacturers Association of Canada. 

: Q. The Dominion Organ and Piano Company of Bowmanville?—A. Yes, 

sir, and President of the Piano and Organ Manufacturers Association of Canada. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It has quite a musical sound, the name of that 

company. S 
The Wirness: I am President ofthe Dominion Organ and Piano Company 

of Bowmanville. - | 


i By Mr. Symington, K. G.: 
“~~ Q. Now, Mr. Alexander, you wrote a letter, finden date of November 
& _ thirteenth, 1924, addressed to W. T. R. Preston?—A, Y es. 
Ree Q: Will you look at Exhibit 68, and see whether that is the letter you 
». wrote? That is in Mr. Preston’s report? 
| The CHatrrman: Found on page what? 

“Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Let us have the original. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The letter he wrote to Mr. Preston. I was asking 
whether it was a copy. 
atv Mr. Montcomeky, K.C.: I think if we are going to have letters we should 
: have the originals here, Mr. Preston’s letter and his reply. 
~ . Mr. Syminerton, K. C.: We have the letter here and the letter he wrote 
to Mr. Preston. 


a 
s 


———— 
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[Mr. John Watson Alexander.) 


The Caan: Te you got the. origina, Mr. Preston? ‘ 

Mr. Preston: I have not. Se aS 

The Cuairman: Will you accept ‘that carbon copy irc: Mr, Ale anc 
shows? | ee 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you got the letter Froth Mr Preston? i 

The Witness: No. I am Sorry I have not. He just asked for ae 
particulars of our export business: in England. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I will not be able to ronetide this witness? ty 
examination without Mr. Preston’s letter, and he will have to! come back if 
he has not got it. We want to see what sort of an inquiry provoked this ’ ne 
reply. ets 

The Witness: It is a very, very short letter. ith ‘ 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: “We will know better when we see fe Without 
imputing any motives to you, your viewpoint and ours might not be the © 
same. : 

The Cuamrman: Has Mr. Preston got a carbon copy of the letter which 
he despatched to Mr. Alexander or to Mr. Alexander’s Company? | Zi 

Mr. Preston: I do not think I have, Mr. Chairman. It is simply a hand 
written letter. I think it was just a letter’ ‘reminding him=— 


The Cuamman: We will not proceed to the proof of what the letter was. 
If Mr. Montgomery wishes to press the point that the original should be 
produced we will have to ask for its production. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think the opening sentence of it makes i 
~ doubly necessary. 

The CuairmMan: Would that be on your files, in your office? <a) e 
The Witness: Yes. es 
The Cuairman: Would you mind despatching a telegram for it to- night, 
The Witness: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. This is a copy of your letter, if you will just refer to the Preston Report? 
——A Yes: es 

Q. Now, I notice by this letter that you referred to certain bills of lading, a 
- dated October twenty-first, 1924, to the effect that you were paying 30 cents a 
cubic foot, or $12, a ton, of 40 cubic feet on organs or pianos going to Liverpool. 
Is that correct?——A, That is correct. The bill of lading is here. 

Q. That is the rate you have been Paying and are PAYOR at, the. Present 
time?—_‘\.. Yes. 
- Q. Then, in 1910, you say that you paid on ciinilar instruments 6/9 per. 
ton of 40 cubic feet, which is practically $1.50 per ton of 40 cubic feet, as you . 
will see by the bill of lading?—A. Yes 7 

Q. So that price of $1.50 per ton, you were paying in 1910?—A. Yes. And : 
in 1912, and for twelve years before. The bills of lading are here. 

Q. That is during 1912, and fifteen years before that, the ocean. rate ¢ on 
your commodities, organs and pianos, to Liverpool, was $1 50 a ton?—A, $1. Gt 
at par, paying 6 /9 at $4.86, which is $1.64. 


. And the present rate is $127?—A. $12. 


Q. Then you say in 1912 and 1913 you paid 12/6, plus five per ae per 
40 cubic feet, which is practically $3, ne ny foot?—A® Plus AYE per. eas 

_Q. That is, plus five per cent?—A. 

Q. That is, it will be $3.65?—A. ey 

Q. That was the rate you paid i in 1913?—A. Yes. 


{Mr. John Watson sloearelets 
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- Q. And you have the bills of lading there to support that?—A. Yes. 
_ —- -Q. So that to-day -you say you are paying $12, which is 400 per cent 
over 1913 and. seven hundred per cent over 1910?—-A. -That is correct. — 
« Q. Then, you deal with rates to South ‘Africa?—A. Yes. | Le 
-*  Q. To-day you are paying to South Africa $9.50 per ton?—A. Not to-day. 
_ We are paying a little more to-day. We were paying on December 17th, 
1924, $10.70 to South Africa.’ a ; 


ee By thé Chairman: 


sai 


 Q. December of last year?—A. Yes, the bill of lading is here. | 
s,Q. That is, at. the date you wrote this letter you were paying $9.50 but 
in the middle of December it was increased: to what?—A. $10.70. , : 
- Q. And that haul to South Africa, you say, is 6,000 miles, at $10.70, as 
“opposed to 3,000 miles on the North Atlantic, at $12?—A. Yes. _ 
-__Q. Now, prior to the war, what was the extent of your business to Liver- 
‘pool?—A. A carload a week, containing eighteen instruments; practically 800 
to 1,000 organs a year, for many years. 
_Q. That is when the pre-war rates were on you would ship a car a week? 
—A. A car a week, containing 18 organs. . ; 
 Q. What are you doing now?—A. Practically nothing. 
Q. Practically nothing?—A. No. : ae 3 
--—-Q. Has the ocean rate anything to do with it?-A. A great deal. It is 
not only prohibitive—it has not only restricted the business but it is prac- 
-. tieally prohibitive. 
_ Q. It has not only restricted but it is practically prohibitive to your busi- 
, ness?—A. Yes. | 3 | 
ee Q. Now, is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Alexander, with 
- reference to ocean rates?—A. Yes, sir. fi 
Pa ¢ Q. What. is it?—A, There were other restrictions on this business that 
were never known before the war. They made a rule that no instrument must 
be exported under the rate of $12 above the value of $150. I fought that out — 
with them for months, pointing out to them that if an instrument cost more 
than $150 they were getting the benefit. It did not matter to them if an 
instrument cost $1,000 or $100, because an instrument costing $150 would 
“measure twice the number’ of cubic feet as an instrument costing $75. They 
put that restriction on us, that we could not export a musical instrument of 
a value of $150 at $12 even. I don’t know what they might ask on any- 
thing over that value; they might ask $20, because we have paid $20 to 
Liverpool. : : 
oe Q. In recent years?—A. In 1920. : | 
—  Q. You do not know what rate they will charge then for. an instrument 
~ worth more than $150?—A. I know now, if you will allow me to read a letter 
which I wrote to the Robert Reford people. I wrote them, and they brought 
it before the Conference, and then they wiped that out. The Robert Reford 
Company wrote to me on August 7th, 1924, as follows:— ee 


3 “Toronto, August 7th, 1924. 


-- The Dominion Organ and Piano Co. Litd., 
. Bowmanville, Ont. | 
Dear Sirs,—Referring to our recent correspondence regarding rate 
on organs to United Kingdom ports. Ce 
We beg to advise this rate has now been fixed at 30 cents per cu, ft. 
eliminating the value. ! 
e We trust this will enable you to extend your business and shall be 
glad to hear from you in connection with any bookings you wish to 


» 


% 


7 
. 
® 


make, 


Yours truly, | 


Tur Ropert Rerorp Co. Lp.” 
{Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 
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~Q. You wrote the Robert Reford Company when?—A. The first letter 
I wrote them in reference to that was on June 30th, 1924, and I got their decision 
on August 7th, 1924. copy Limca ia Re A eae 

Q. It was referred to the Conferenee?—A. As their correspondence here _ 
will show. | ae 

Q. Is there anything else you wish to say?—A. Yes. I may say that — 
Canada and the United States controlled the organ business of England in 
pre-war days. Now the United States seem by: some means to get their — 
instruments carried over for less than we are able to get ours carried. They 
may be able to get tramp steamers, or some other Lines outside the Conference, © 
but we have not been able to do so, because tramp steamers do not carry 
general cargo, as is well known to all ocean shippers. 

»Q. Or they may be able to get non-Conference Lines to handle the traffic? 
—A. We are handicapped to that extent by the Americans. I sent some cor- — 
-respondence here, showing that the reason for the falling off in the organ ~ 
_ business was that there was no doubt we had trebled our prices and that they 
were not being bought in England. But I have some statistics here to show 
that during the month of Nowember, 1924, the United States exported the 
following: 417 pianos; 1,128 player pianos; 128 organs, and these figures make 
the total for the 11 months ending November 30th, 4,447 pianos, $1,142,874; 
10,150 players, $38,197,000, and 1,313 organs at $132,643. I maintain that at 
least one-half of those should have gone from Canada. 7 | 

Q. You were able to compete?—-A. We were able to compete. 

. Before the war?—A. Before the war—easily. . 

(). Is there any reason, from a manufacturing standpoint, why you cannot 
compete now?—A. I could if I had a reasonable freight rate. I can stand a — 
300 per cent increase, but a 700 per cent increase is outrageous. ee 

Q. Is there anything else you want to say?—A. Nothing in particular. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 

Q@. Mr. Alexander, where did you get your information that the United 
States manufacturers are getting cheaper ocean rates than you are?—A. I got 
it from our customers in Glasgow. | | 

Q. Do you know what lines or boats those were shipped \by?—A. I don’t 
know, but I suppose all the lines that are running out of the United States. 

_ _Q. We are getting a lot of useful information in this inquiry, Mr. Alex- 
ander, and shipping men tell me that they cannot tell what lines they are 
getting rates from?—A. Perhaps they control them all. : 

Q. I do not, wish to argue the question with you, but we have it in evidence 
that the Conference rates are the same from American ports as from Canadian 
ports?—A. I have no evidence to that effect. . 

Q. You say you have no evidence to that effect?—A. No. : 

Q. Have you any evidence to the contrary, because we have evidence to 
that effect?—A. Then I will give way to you and say you are correct, because 
I have no evidence one way or the other. I know our Glasgow agents are 
able to import musical instruments from the United States at lower rates than — 
we are. J’hey have tramp steamers there carrying chilled cargo, and they do- 
not carry chilled cargo from Canada. ; 

). Is it your information that they have tramp steamers running from 
New York carrying general cargo?—A. Or to Liverpool; they can tranship 
from Liverpool. : | ae 
_ _Q. When you had finished paying your transhipment charges from Liver- 
pool to Glasgow, where would your advantage be?—A.It could stand that 
easily, with lower rates from New York. \ te 

Q. Do you know what they are from New York?—A. No, but I do know | 
what they are from Canada. 3 : ‘ 
[Mr. John Watson Alexander,] ; Ne aaa 
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iy iia Q. But we are taking everything and meeting the difficulties you are under 


as contrasted with the American exporter. Have you any personal knowledge 
__ of the ocean and rail freight that it costs the American manufacturer?—A. None 
-_-whatever. I know it does not cost as much normally by water from Liverpool 
to Glasgow. I have had them transhipped from there, but my memory cannot 
serve me now to tell you what it was. 
Q. You have told us that you had certain bills of lading for the periods 
to which you refer?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. Will you exhibit them to me, please?—A. Here they are—(produces 
pills of laden). The-dates are consecutive. 

--—s-«Q. ‘Have you the invoices for the goods covered by the bills of laden? 

A, No, sir, but I have the discount sheets here that apply to the invoices. 
Q. They may do, perhaps, if you will show them to me until I see what 
they are—A. There is the present discount. The list never alters, ebut the 
discount changes. There are the present prices, and the prices during pre-war 
days. The 75 and 10 was our discount, and it never exceeded 80 per cent for 
ten years before the war, while the present discount is 60 per cent off that list. 
— Q. When you are sending down the letter which you are asked to forward, 
will you-send down the invoices corresponding to the bills of lading which you 

‘wish us to examine?—A. I will have great pleasure in doing that for you. 
 Q. I notice that a number of these bills of lading, without having checked 
them all, were for shipments from Portland?—A. That is the port we ship 
from in winter. 

| Q. That is your winter port?—A. Yes, sir. That is where the Canadian 

National Railways want to carry them. ! 
han Q. Are you able to tell us, from anything which you have in your pos- 
session, what the value of ‘the organs was landed in England or Glasgow, 
‘or wherever they were to go?——A. You can see by that price list. There are 
so many styles and prices that it would be impossible for me to tell you with- 
out the list, but by taking 60 per cent off you will get the value of all the designs. 

Q. We will get all that from the invoices, will we not?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Then we will not take up any time with it. 

P The CuarrMan: Mr. Montgomery, will you ask the witness a general ques- 
tion? Taking the year 1913 and to-day, how do his prices compare; are they 
twice as much as they were then, or half as much again? 

The Wirness: The discount in 1913 was 75 per cent and 10 per cent, and 
to-day they are 60 per cent. 


- By Mr.,Montgomery, KG 
~ Q. Were they 100 then and 200 now?—A. They are practically ,about 
double, hardly double. The freight on an organ costing $75 is about $25. 


: : By the Charman: 
i Q. To-day?—A. Yes, sir, to-day. 
aes Q. As against what?—A. 60 feet as against $4.50. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ne 
- Q. Where are these American organs made that are exported?——-A. They 
are made in Boston, Baltimore, and séveral other places I can remember. We 
are not the only exporters of organs. There are three or four others who are 
right out of the market as well as ourselves. | : | 
ae Q. How would their prices compare with yours considering the styles, the 
-_work, and so forth?—A. I am not acquainted with the prices of my opposition, 
but I imagine they would be very near ours. 
——s Q«.«~ Well, if you have this—what do you call your Conference that you are 
president of? A. The Canadian Piano and Organ Manufacturers’ Association. 
se 4 i [Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 


-Q. You must have a pretty good idea of what t 
members of the Association are?—A. They do ivulge 
_ Association is merely to combat this sort of thing, Pore Wc tere 
— . Q. Well, all right, you have an Association to combat this sort 
—<A. Yes. : Oe BIR Ua 3 % 
Q. Then you must be fairly well familiar with the styles of your seve 
organs as regards shipping space anyway?—A. Yes, quite familiar. : 
Q. Why I ask that question, Mr. Alexander, is that I have the actua. 
amount paid for all the organs shipped by one line of steamships to ‘the United 
Kingdom during 1924 and I do not find anything yielding ‘anything like a $20 — 
Tate or a $25 rate. Was it $25 or $20 you said? PI Ek a 
The CuHairMan:* I think he said $20. The witness has handed me a li 
of bills of lading, which he has produced, and the price paid per forty cubic 
feet, is it? a > Ri ane care one Ty 


sy 
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a 


~~ 


He The Witness: Yes. / ’ yo ee 

The Cuarrman: Which runs from $1.64 in 1912° up as high as $20 in 19: 0, 

and which is down in October to $12. Ete os ae 
By the Chairman: . 3 Vie a 

__ Q. Do I understand that this statement, which you have handed me, Mr. 

Alexander, corresponds with the bundle of bills of lading?—A. Yes, each bill. 

They will. be all found there. | URSA: | 


: __ The CHarrMan: It may save time to put this in. Are we putting this in, 
-. Mr. Symington or Mr. Montgomery? sf unt ahde 
~~. Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It may as well go in. : Cae tT 
Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: I do not care whether they are on the record OLS 
not. It is just that he has them here and he gets the invoices to correspond _ 
with them and then we can release them to him. An a, 


‘ 


- 


& 


~ 


EXHIBIT No. 71 


: January 13, 1912, Liverpool, 6/9 per 40 cubic feet.. .. .. .. «. 


$164 — 
January 31, 1912, Liverpool, 6/9 per 40 cubic feet.. .. .. .. ve 164 

October 30, 1912, Liverpool, 12/6 plus 5% cubic feet... .. .. .. ss «> 300 

iM eee sags | plus 5% | 
ON August 3, 1914, Liverpool, 10/6 per 40 cubic feet.. .. .. wa ee 2 S24 
ae August 7, 1915, Liverpool, 40 S plus 5% cubic feet.. .. .. .. = 960 

: , | plus 5% 

December 19, 1919, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. Ra ea 20 00 

January 27, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. .. .. .. ee Ae 20: OO 

May 19, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet... .. .. >...) 20 00 

March 17, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. .. .. .. 20 00: 

Junie 3,,,1920, Port \Hlizabeth, South Afrita oA 2 lA A 20 50 

April 6, 1920, Liverpool, 50 cents per cubic feet.. .. .. .. «. 20 00 

March 8, 1922, Liverpool, 25 cents per cubic feet.. .. .. .. ape es 10 00 . 

| December 17, 1924, East. London, South Africa.. .. .. .. .. acs 10 70 
Hees August 12, 1924, Glasgow, Scot., 30 cents per cubic feet.. .. .. 12 a 
ec ey Rade 12 


ae _ October 21, 1924, Liverpool, 30 cents per cubic feet.. . 


oe By Mr.\Montgomery, K.C.: ane 
— Q. You have a list of these?—A. Ishave copies of them. 
_ Q. We can return them to you?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Duff: | 


oy Q. Is the freight based on values?—A. No sir, on measurements, 
did limit the value to $150. ue ee 


Mr. Durr: Why do you want the invoices? eee x i 
: {Mr. John Watson Alexander.], 
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; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | MCS aH , Ae 

QQ. Why I asked you the question about the measurements, Mr. Alex- 
ander, is that I have, as I say, a list of all the organs carried by one of the 
lines during the year 1924, and they run on an average of about forty to forty- 
_ seven cubic feet—A. That is right. Cane 

- Q. And the amount of freight earned is about $14 an instrument.—A. $12 

for forty cubic feet. But the instrument costing $75 will measure 75 to 895 


yee 


- eubic feet. The more expensive the instrument the larger they are. 


Q. Perhaps we had better keep that until we get your invoices and we 


will know what classes of organs we are talking about. I would like to get your 
- opinion, Mr. Alexander, as to the extent to which the development of gramo- 


‘phones has affected ‘the market for organs here or in Glasgow.—A. In Great 
Britain the phonograph is not.popular. And it is a well known fact that the 
‘miners of Great Britain are the greatest customers for organs. ‘They are not 
content unless they have an organ for sacred music and a piano for secular 
music. Then as far as the phonograph is concerned, the Englishman and I 
think the Scotchman too, look upon it as “ canned music” and it is not popular. 
I think you could:enter a thousand houses. and not find one phonograph, im a 
thousand houses all throughout the United Kingdom. They are not so crazy 
on phonographs as the Canadians and I am very glad they are not. 
Q. You are obviously not a mafufacturer of phonographs or gramophones? 
—A.Iam. I make the best. 
Q. Then you are not pressing that end of the business?—A. I could not sell 


them in Great Britain. I don’t believe you can give them away there, and 
“mine are superior to anything on the market. I have patents on them. 


I am sending one now as a sample to London, at the request of large exporters 
in Toronto, but I told them before I sent it that the Englishman, and the 
educated Englishman particularly, does not want to hear “ canned music.” 

~ Q. Perhaps the miners are hard up now?—A. They are not generally hard 


. up. They generally work three days in the week and enjoy the other three 


spending what they make the first three. That is a well know fact. sir 
William Petersen will bear me out in that. I have lived too long among them 
not to know their habits. 

fe Q. What about the radio? Couldn’t they get both their secular and 


te religious music over the radio?—A. They can get: jazz and everything. | 
_ » Q: But seriously, has not that affected the sale of organs?—A. No sir. 
It has not, not even. in Canada. The radio is a passing fad. You cannot get 


what you want, and you are not to punish the musical education of a family 


by introducing radio and nothing else. You want your daughter and your 


son to be able to play some kind of musical instrument, and the radio will never — 


ee, teach them te do that. 


Q. Well, Mr. Alexander, I think we will have to suspend your examina- 


: tion until we get the letter you are going to send us and also the invoices?— 
_ A. IT will be glad to send you all those. 


- days. 


- *The Cuairman: You do not want Mr. Alexander to stay? 
_ Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: No, I think I can get along without him, — 
The Wrrness: No, I have been here long enough; I have been here three 


‘ e 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely not. If you will send us down the letter 


that will be sufficient. 
The Witness: I will be glad to do that. 


The CuatrMAN: Then we will discharge -Mr. Alexander with the thanks 


| of the Committee for the interesting information he has given us. 


pita Mr. John Watson Alexander.] — 


/ 
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Mr. Durr: The best we have had. 
Witness retired. dee 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I Bail call Mr. Mebane 


WILLIAM JAMES McLean: Called and Sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name, Mr. McLean?—A. William James McLean. 
Q@. And your home, sir?—A, Toronto. 
Q@. And your business association?—A. Shipping clerk, Massey Harris. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. McLean, for Sir Henry Drayton’ s benefit, who i is the largest 1 manu- 
facturer of agricultural implements in the world?—A. In the world? Or under 


the British flag? 
Sir Henry Drayton: In the world, I always thought it was the lites 


national Harvester, and I think I am still ‘right, In the world is what you said? : 


The Witness: Correct. The International Harvester. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Everybody. knows that. Or at least everybody ota 


should. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Dou you export agricultural implements, Mr. McLean?—A. pare 
Q. To what countries ?—A. Every country that they grow grain in. 


Q. Have you a schedule of rates, or what rate did you pay to the United | 


Kingdom in 1914 or 1913?—A. I see it is listed on page 18 of the report here. 
The figures there are identical with what we paid at that time. 

Q. That is page 18 of the Preston report?—A_ Yes, 

Q. And that shows that to London in 1910, you paid $2.25. 


The CHatrman: For what? 
The Witness: Per cubic ton, weight or measurement. - 
Mr. Symineton. K.C.: Weight or measurement. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. Perhaps you would explain that term. I do not know what it means. 
—A. I should not have said cubic ton. All ocean rates are: “ Weight or 


measurement, ship’s option.” They charge you on whatever they can get the 


‘most out of. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


oy 


Q. In 1912, $2.90 per ton, weight or measurement?—A. Correct. : 4 


Q 

Q. In 1914, $3.202?—A. Correct. 
Q. In 1923, $6°—A. Correct. 
Onin 1924, $10?—A. Correct. 


(). That is the increase from pre-war 1914 is from $3.20 per ton, weight ! 


or measurement to $10 per ton, weight or measurement?—A. Correct. 


- Q. Now are the rates to the Continent more or less than the rates to the 
United Kingdom?—A. At the present time the United Kingdom rates are 


ee ppagher. 


: : —A. Correct, yes. 
, Q. That is the rates to- day are—A. 1924. 


Q. London $10; Liverpool a1). Havre $6; Hamburg $9; and Antwerp $8? ae 


nN MES be th. 
[Mr. John Watson Alexander.] 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I thought they had broken up all those combines. 


Q. Are the figures shown in page 18, to Hamburg and ee cormect? ? 


Dh fen, fe SOS OOKAN RADES . eon 


| 
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By the Ehctan: 


Q. Might I just interject there, Mr. McLean, those are for 1924. Is there 
any difference in 1925?—A. In some instances. In 1925 those rates are the 
same... 


By Mr. Suimtnoton. KoGss 


Q. Now then, do you know hh aie about the rates to the Aymeniae? 
ey. We do. 
| ‘Q. What are the rates there?—A. At the present time they are $7 by 
_ freight steamers, and 10 per cent higher by passenger steamers. 

Q. That is, you have a different rate?—A. That is to Buenos Aires only. 

QieY ou have a rate of $7 on cargo steamers, and a rate of 10 per cent 
higher on passenger steamers, or a rate of $7.70 per ton?—-A. Correct. 

_ Q. What is the distance, comparatively, between Canada and the Argentine 
and Canada and the United Kingdom?—A. I could not tell you in miles, but 
a steamer crossing the Atlantic will take probably from eight to ten or twelve 
days, and a steamer going down to the Argentine, a freight steamer, will 
take from 25 to 32 days, and a passenger steamer will go down in from 19 
to 21 days. 

Q. Take two af the same class, 1t is from eight to ten dave as opposed 
to 19 to 21. days?—-A. Correct. 

Q. And the rates are $10 for the shorter distance, namely to the United 
Kingdom, and $7 to $7.70 to the Argentine?—A. Correct. 

Q. What about South Africa?—A. South African rates—I do not know 
whether that rate should be made public, Mr.’ Chairman. All rates are. not 
the same to South’ Africa, and while I have no objection to the Chairman 
knowing what they are, and what we pay, the rates are different for the 
various steamers operating. 

Q. You need not say who operates them. Would that suit you; you need 
not say who quotes the rates, but could you give us the two rates without 
naming any lines?—A. To Cape Town, in 1924, the basic rate—which is Cape 
Town—was $7.50 in one section and $9. 50 i in another. 

Q. $9.50?7—A. Yes. In 1925, that $9.50 rate has gone up higher. I am not 
just sure, but I think it is up now to about $11.50. There is,a difference of 
$4 a ton ‘between the two of them, anyway. | 

Q. Do you know what the distance to South Africa is?—A. I do not. It 
is a 28-day trip from Montreal by the Elder-Dempster line, and I assume it 
is approximately the same from New York. 

Q. 28 days?—A. It might be slightly longer. 
| -Q. What about Australia?—A. The Australian rates, I think are special to 
the Agricultural trade, and I think they would be better not mentioned ae 


if I might have that ‘privilege, Mr. Chairman. 


‘The CuHatrman: Just why not, Mr. McLean? You see, what we are 
trying to do is to arrive at whether the rates as between one point and another 
are fair; at least, that is the object of the questions which are now being asked 

m-you. 1 ‘think I will ask you to tell us that. 

' The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, might I answer that question by saying that 
they are less than $10? 

The Cuatrman: That is about as good as saying it is as big as a piece 
of wood. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, there is a Boa situation in 
Australia, arising out of market condition, which anyone who is at all familiar ~ 
with the transportation knows about. There i is a good deal in what the witness 
says. We are Bye the companies a chance of being heard in camera, and I 


rd .. {Mr. William James McLean.] 


i 


do oo think we hela: es out. any ae hee comp pay S$ private business withor 

giving them the same chance which we give to. the ‘raneporauon: omp nies. 
_. 4 The CHatrman: That is fair,enough. — eae " 
9.) Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I-would suggest that you write the aptie and give | 
it to the Chairman. we 

Sir Henry DRAYTON: No, the only way ‘you can get that at all’ is by 
taking it up in camera, because if the figure is s made known the other people — 
have a right to examine on_ it. . eae 


By Mr. Symington, BOO's 


Q. In any event, I can fairly say it is below the rate to the United King- 
dom?— A. Yes. 

@. And has there been any increase in that rate over a number of years? 
—A. That rate -has held for three years, 1922-3-4. 

Q. So from the figures you give us on all these countries, the North Atlantic 
is the shortest and highest rate; the shortest distance and the highest rate?— 
A. (not audible). . ct 

Q. And am I correct in looking at your figures and saying that the Unites | . 
Kingdom rate is nearly four times what it was in 1910?7—A. Yes, that is 
correct. . 

.Q. And over three times what it was in 1914?-A. Correct. _ ; 


By the Chairman: 


Q. May I ask this question, Mr. McLean. Is the volume to South Africa 
or Australia or the Argentine greater or less than the volume of shipments to 
the United Kingdom?—A. Australia is eteatyr Argentine is greater; South 
Africa is probably less. 

Q. Is there such difference between the volume of the exports to these 
different countries to warrant a substantial difference in the cost of freight?— 
A. I rather think that is a question I could not answer very well, Mr. Chair- 
man. aa 
Q. Might I put it this way. Are all the shipments of hubsbantie! volume? 
_ Sir Henry, Drayton: What is that? : 
~The Cuamman: He can tell me. 

Sir. Henry Drayron: I do not know what is a substantial volume. As 
The Cuairnman: He will tell us. Le a 
Sir Eveens Fiser: A full cargo. oe 

The Cuainman: No, I would not say a full cargo. c 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is what one member of the committee thinks 
it is. You are asking the witness to give us what a substantial volume is. 


By the Chairman: * 


1 QQ. You might give us in round figures what your export shipments would ey 
.. be to these three or four different countries. ca 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What I think you are trying to get at is, 180% ‘ 
_ there any great difference in the amounts shipped to these various countries. ei 
| The Wirness: I have not the figures before me, but I can give you some 
figures which may be helpful. Take the United Kingdom trade; it varies from 
2,000 tons a year to 8,000 to.10,000. The Argentine is beginning to grow a little, 
and it varies from 2, 000 tons to 15,000 tons a year. The South African trade 
varies very greatly; it has been as low as less than 1,000 tons and it has been Noe 
up to 3,000 to 4,000 tons, spread over the year. : e 


[Mr. William James McLean.] 


: tal, a as T said, | varied—did you ria 


san) he Conan ie can Aes inal a ‘guess at that; it oy : 
“ the Continental east will run anywhere from 10,000 to. 


\ 


| i oe Jas Agee Ansa h ow Australia varies very aren It hae been ; 
ee: as 7,000 tons and it has been as high as 30,000 tons. 


By Mr. niacin, MG: | 
ro. ‘In connection -with the United Kingdom or Continental rate, thom : 
what i is the result, in your judgment, of these rates, insofar as your competition 
S$ eqncerned ?—A. That is'a very hard question for me to answer. Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with my particular end of the work, which is shipping. I 
Oo ‘not know that I can give a clear answer,.to that. I am not in a position to. 
say whether it affects the sales or not. : 


ab BY the Chairman: ‘ : 
a Q I suppose the general theory would be that the cheaper you can get your 
goods to market the more advantageous is the seller’s position?—A. nat is 
: aS eory of the proposition. 


By Mr. “Symington, ECS 

Me fol What I was directing my question to, you can tell me if I am wrong— 
‘are there manufacturers of agricultural implements in Great Britain?—A. 
There ares S 

Q@. Are there manufacturers on the Continent?—A. There are, quite a 
‘pumber of them, and there are manufacturers in Australia as well. 


Re - By Mr Johnston: ‘ 
7 O.Do they manufacture the same line of machinery as you ship there? 
ms They do, . 


By Mr Duff: | / 


i 


. The volume does not affect the freight rate, does it?—A. I. patil not 
u you that. That is something the steamship people would have to answer. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C?: 


- Q. Now, Mr. McLean, I notice that by Exhibit No. 11, page 33, under 

ate February 4th, 1924, you had the honour—the only case I can find—of 
iddressing the North Atlantic Conference. Is that right?—That is correct. — 
EO, ~Q. I find this entry— : Le 


Mr. Saw: What was the date? ce 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.:. February 4th, 1924, in "hfahtrpat where the Co 

( rence met on that. occasion, instead of New York. 
By alr, Symington, RCS ? hat Jae eS 
oO The entry is as follows: AG 


j 
/ 


Mf 


“ Agriculiural Linplemenne Ragan having been received from Mr.» 
| “McLean representing Massey-Harris & Co., manufacturers of Agricul- 
- tural Implements to address the meeting, he was invited to attend and 
_ spoke at some length with regard to rates of ocean freight and general _ 
conditions of their export business to the ie tees Kingdom. Mr. McLean 
a eben withdrew. < 


[Mr. - Williara James McLean] — . RN xy 
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Will you Gane tell the committee how that ee and ian Theol 


—A. We heard that there was to be a meeting of this Conference, and having — 


earlier asked for consideration of the United Kingdom rates, I went down there. 


- I was told that it was not possible to be heard, but having some good friends— : 


By Mr. Halbert: 


Q. They were not all deaf?—A. Aeoieente not. I was given an oppor- a 


tunity of presenting our case, and did so. The results, however, were not as 
much as we had anticipated. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What were the results?—A. We got a letter a little later saying the. 4 ? 


matter had been considered and that the rates would stand. 

Q. I understand they tell you you are the only person who ever got in? 
Is that right?—A. That is what they tell me. I do not know whether it is 
right or not. | 

The CHairMAN: Apparently getting in does not mean very much. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says that is quite correct. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The witness answered the question, and said that 
he was told. It may not be so. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: But that suggestion is intended to: be given 
some weight, or it would not be made. If it is not correct it should not be 
made. eee 
2 Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If you can show me any other cases in the 
minutes— : 

Mr. Durr: Was he in or out? 

Mr, Symineton, K.C.: He was in for a minute. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am told that that same afternon, for instance, 
the Conference met a committee of the packers. 

4 By the Charman: 
Q. Let me just ask this question. Mr. McLean, from whom did you hear 


that you were in a somewhat privileged position in being allowed to address the ~ 


Conference? Was it from steamship people or others?—A. Steamship people. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There is no record in this February 4th meeting 
of anybody there but Mr. McLean. There may have been, but there is no 
record of it. : 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Mr. Marlow ‘is here, and he gave me that — 


information. 

Mr. SuHaw: I understood Mr. Marlow to say in his evidence that some- 
times representatives met a committee of the Conference, so it may be that this 
gentleman met the Conference. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That may Be it. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is just what Mr. Marlow told me, but this — 


gentleman met the Conference. 


The Witness: That is what was told me, I do not know. There were some 
50 or 60 there, but I do not know whether that comprises the Conference or not. — 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. You are still alive?—A. a oot. out fine. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. With respect to the next question, I am going to ask that the names 


of the steamship lines be not told. Now, are you able to ship out of geese 


ports at a lower rate? 
[Mr. William James McLean.] 
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Mr. Mawunosnees K. Cops t do no fie that we can undertake that. 

Mr. SyMINeTON, K.C.: He is on his oath, and he is going to give the rate. 

‘Mr. MontTcomEry, KG Lam not fenecung at all upon his oath, but. there 
are so many different factors to these things that we could not allow evidence. . 
of that sort to go in unless we could check it in some way. 

Sir Henry Drayton: We-have already stopped the examination into 
line of questions because it would hurt the business. Why not let this be Salen 
up in camera also? ! 

The CHAIRMAN: We will hear that aspect of the case in camera. I think 

~ that would be the fairest. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. I will get it this way, then* You can ship out of United States ports 
at a lower rate than out of Canadian ports? 
Discussion followed. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Let us go into camera now. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, let us go into camera now and finish 1t up. 
itt will not take more than a minute or two. 


The CuarrmMan: We will have to have the room cleared, and everybody 
retire excepting the members of the Committee, Ceunsel, and, of course, the 
- witness. 
_ Whereupon the Committee went into executive session and its deliberations 
- ‘proceeded in camera. 
The Committee having resumed its sitting in public. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Mr. Caldwell, I notice on page 20 of Mr. Preston’s report, you 
wrote a letter on July 3rd, 1924?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a copy of that letter?—A. No, I have not. 

 Q. What is the rate upon canned goods from California to the United 
’ Kingdom?—A. The rate from California at the present time, to the United 

Kingdom, is 60 cents a hundred pounds, strapped. , 

@. 60 cents strapped?—A. Yes, sir. 

A, Q. And I suppose you do compete with the California canned goods?—A. 
Well that is one of the main competitors. 

Q. The main competitors are, the eastern American competition and the 
California competition?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And the California shipper gets a, rate from the Pacific Coast of 60 
cents strapped?—A. Yes. 

Q. That being a-haul, Mr. Caldwell, of approximately 5,000 miles through 

the Canal, if it goes across the Atlantic—A. That is what I figure approxi- 
mately. 

Q. Now I understand that you think your rate was too high compared to 
the provision rate, that is bacon and so on?—A, Well, we do, considering the 
element of risk that enters into packing house products. In our goods, the 
primary reason for packing or canning goods is to preserve the goods to enable 
_ transportation and marketing the whole year round. Now our goods are not 

of the same perishable nature as the packing house products and we think we 
should have a slightly lower rate than the packing house rate. 

: Q. Theirs I think is fity and yours is sixty strapped?—A. No, ours is 
sixty. unstrapped. — 

; Q. And fifty str apped?—A. Yes, 


one 
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Q. How do canned goods stow?, Do they stow well in a boat?—A. Well, — 

we have always heard that remarked, that they are desirable freight; that is, 

that it is desirable freight to stow. | Eyl al are 

Q. On the basis my friend asked you about, you said the freight was fifteen _ 

per cent of the value. That is the value at the factory, not on the other side? _ 

-—A. Yes, fifteen per cent of the value of the goods. ih hae 

% Q. What is it for laid down?—A. I was taking the newspaper report of 
one of the representatives and he said it was 2-2. : 

@. As opposed to 15? Pane 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Are you not comparing a laid down price with 
a factory price? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It would be less if it took 2-2. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: No, the contrary. ee 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think you gave us the figure of three something 
in the evidence. 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: Yes, and it would be very interesting to see 
what the fifteen came down to when you get the laid down price on the other 
side. 

The CuatrMan: They add the freight to it anyway. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Wns a : 
@. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Caldwell?—A. No. The ~ 
reason I appeared before this Committee, no doubt is the letter I wrote — 
regarding the fresh apple rate being 90 cents a barrel, and considering the fact 
that a barrel of apples is between seven and eight cubic feet, that is my 
understanding, as against two cases of apples weighing 2-66 per 100 pounds, 
figuring on a cubic foot basis, we were paying fifty per cent higher rates. 
_Q. Than the raw apples?—-A. Than the fresh apple. aS 
; @. That is, you think the differential hurts your manufactured goods?— _ 
A. Well considering the fact that the two lines are competitive, there ought to 
be some kind of an equal basis established. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. That is, fresh apples against the other?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flintoft. 

Q. You have had the same thing up before the Railway Commission, have 
you not, Mr. Caldwell?—A. No, that was another question. 

€). Were you not seeking the same rate,on canned apples as raw apples 
or a relative rate?—A. No, the question that was before the Board was dealing 
with apples going into canning factories for canning and reshipping in crates 
as against in bulk and carloads. | on 

Q. But you were using the same argument there that you do here?—A. 
No sir. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Some question arose as to the relative distance between 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, to Montreal, and Niagara Falls, New York, to New 
York City. One of the clerks has taken the Canadian National Railway time- 
table and on his calculation the distance from Niagara Falls, Ontario, to 
Montreal is 416-26 miles. Niagara Falls, New York, to New York, 447-60 
miles. Which is just about the 30 miles difference that Mr. Caldwell spoke 
of. hi 


The Witness: Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, what line was that figured 
over, was that the Short Line from Niagara Falls to New York, or the Lehigh? — 
The Cuatrman: The clerk will look that up and answer that question. — 
Anyway, on the face of it, Mr. Caldwell was not far wrong. ee 


\ 


is Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Any questions? ene 
oa) (Mr. MontéoMery, K.C.: No. 0% | | ig 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is all then, Mr. Caldwell. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Excuse me just a second. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

_ Q. Mr. Caldwell, in connection with the laid down price of canned goods 
in the United Kingdom, my information is that it is approximately 200/— per 
ewt. of 112 pounds. Have you any idea as to whether that is approximately 
correct or not?—A. Including the cost of the goods? 

Q. Oh yes, the laid down price of the goods including everything ——A. What 
class are you referring to? 
Q. Canned goods, anyway.—A. That covers an awful range. 

'Q. Take your own, because yours are about as high as any, are they not? 
We will take apples. They are about as high as any canned goods that go 
over there? 

The CHARMAN: Surely pears and peaches are worth more. 
The Wirness: That is as the Chairman says, the fruits with a heavy 
syrup or a syrup of any kind, with the sugar, are much more valuable. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. I am willing to take this price for them all. You say they are as high 


- as any. This is the figure I got for your product, and I want to know whether 
it is approximately right or not. 
The Cuatrman: Do I understand you to say apples are as high in price 
as any other products? 
The Witness: No. 
By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Take the peaches, then—A. The apples I referred to were $3.30 per 
two cases, at the factory. 

__ _Q. What price do you get for them in England?—A. Add forty cents for — 
inland rate, and you can add your fifty cents plus the cost of scrapping, which 
_ really figures out to about ten cents, or about sixty cents Altogether. 

Q. Which is really a dollar in addition?—A. Yes, $4.30. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. For how many?—-A. Two cases, one dozen. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Two cases of one dozen each?—A. There are only six cans to the case. 
Q. Weighing how much?—A. One hundred pounds to the two cases. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


4 Q. There are other amounts to add besides that, are there not? Agents’ 
commission and insurance?—A. Yes, the insurance. You know, that does not 
cut a terribly big figure, the insurance. : 

| Q. Can you not get your laid down price?—A. Yes, I can get. it. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Get it and send it down to us. 


By Mr. Flintoft: : 
Q. I suppose it would run around $5 would it?—A. Oh no, it would be 


lower than that. 
Q. It would?—A. Yes sir. 


Mr. Furntorr: This witness will send the laid down prices. 


— 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. Now, T want to make an application as 


@ . 
to another witness. ; 


The Cuairman: We are not going to keep this witness, then; he is going 


to send this information down. TI will discharge him and thank him for the _ 


interesting information he has given the committee. @ 


- The witness retired. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: With your consent, Mr. Chairman, and that of : 
my learned friend, I would like to ask Mr. Middleton one or two questions. — 


He is leaving for the other side to-morrow. I just happened to find out 


accidently that his lines carry butter from New Zealand and also from Van- 


couver, and I thought it might be interesting to get perhaps more accurate — 


information than we have been able to get so far. I was not aware of that 
before. He was not at the sitting at which we discussed these things, and did 
not know they had been discussed. 


JoHN Rosert MIppLeTON recalled. : ic 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ; 
Q. Mr. Middleton, I understand the lines of which you have spoken carry 


butter from New Zealand and also from Vancouver via the Panama?—A. Yes, — 


we have a regular service from each place. 


-Q. Will you please tell us a bit about it. Tell us first about New Zealand 
and afterwards about Vancouver.—A. I understand in regard to our steamers — 


from New Zealand that the butter associations contract for the whole of the 
space available for butter, and they agree to pay for that space whether they 
occupy it or not. Naturally, having undertaken to pay for the space, they take 


the fullest advantage of it and it is very rarely that there is much vacant space : 


at all on the steamers from New Zealand. 


Q. Now, what about Vancouver?—A. On the Pacific Coast we introduced — 
a service about three or four years ago with some special types of ships which — 


we built for that trade. ; roe 

Q. And that was put in specially, under an arrangement with the people 
there?—A. These steamers were fitted specially with cooled-air space, which 
at that time was something new. The butter people on the other side approached 


us in regard to a rate. It was arranged between the butter shippers and our. 


people on the other side that if they would take advantage of the cooled-air 
* space which the steamers had, we would give them the same rate as we were 
charging butter shippers out of Montreal. They agreed to do that, and they 


lived up to their promise. They did not take the fullest advantage of that | 
space, seeing it was only a promise on their part, and they did not have to pay 
for any unoccupied space, but from the information given to me they have, 


during the last three years, occupied about 80 per cent of the space provided. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 3 
Q. At $1.50?—A. $1.50. 


By Mr. McKay: 


Q. Have you had that contract for a number of years?—A. We have no 


contract at all; the cargo is booked probably a fortnight or three weeks ahead. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 


Q. Mr. Middleton, how long does it take your steamers to make a round — 
voyage to New Zealand?—A. I think about ten to eleven weeks, sometimes _ 


longer. 
Q. Ten to-eleven weeks?—A. Yes. 


Q. I have just sent for the Imperial Shipping Committee report on the New © 


Zealand investigation, where they show that the average is over six months.—A. 


{Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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that 1 may a ae Race ‘call at ee or foie are in Mew Bealond 
and they are delayed there quite a long time. It is quite a usual thing. 

Q. De you tell us your steamers get their loads at one port?—A. No, they 
_ do. not all load at one time, but the average time for a voyage to New Zealand 
~ would not be more than, at the outside, [ should say, twelve weeks or three 
months. | ; 
By Hon. Mr. Sinelair: 


Q. Is that the round trip?—A. Yes, 


By the Chairman: 


ae i What lines are you speaking of?—A. I am speaking of the Houlder Line 
interests. 


By Mr. Symington, Gs 
r Q. I think that is mentioned in this report—aA. There is one point in con- 
nection with that trade which I might explain. That is, that the steamers are 
oiten delayed a great deal in unloading, when they get to the home country. 
‘They carry a great deal of frozen meat, as, you ‘know, and they are probabiy 
held up in Continental ports and British ports as well in getting rid of their 


- cargoes. 


) Q. According to the finding of the Committee, the steamers running to New 
- Zealand made an average of 1-6 trips a year aaa It may be so, in taking the 
average they have probably searched more deeply than I have. i am giving the 
ui information. as I have it. I have not seen the voyage accounts for some time, 
and my recollection is that they take about ten to eleven: to twelve weeks. 
| Q. That includes loading and discharging?—A. Yes. 
@. The report says that the difficulty is that the boats have to call at a 
very large number of ports in order to get this butter and other produce; that 
they have so many different marks, sorting it, and so on, that it is a very long 
~ and expensive business—A. That is so, too, in that particular trade. 
vee q. And the same thing in unloading?—A, That is so. It is peculiar to that 
_ particular trade. 
: Yes. [read from page 677 of the report of the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee, 1922, volume 8, and the actual figures supplied to the Committee give, 
s TOr two companies, an average of 1-6 voyages per annum only; 1-8 for five 
passenger steamers. Is yours a Pacsenger steamer?—A. No, they do not carry 
peer creer, 
Q. “1-8 trips a year for five passenger steamers: and for a third company 
an average of 222 days for the round voyage of ten steamers.” Your boats 
seem to be much luckier or much faster than the others——-A. I am not soing to 
quarrel for a minute with any evidence given before the Imperial Shipping 
Committee. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: That is not the Imperial Shipping Committee. 
_. Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Yes, it is. It reads, “ Report of the taper Ship- 
_ ping Committee on Rates of Freight i in the New Zealand Trade.” . 

; By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 


Q. ‘Tn the case of a fourth company, two direct voyages to New Tenlaiid 
and back took 185 and 202 days respectively.”—A. I suppose they are not 


picking out special voy ages, but taking the average of the steamers to that ey 


we of the world. 
—Q. The finding of the Commission—will you see if you. agree with this:— 


“Tt will have been. observed from the particulars given in 
paragraph 13 that the unusually prolonged round voyage in the New 
Zealand trade intensifies the disadvantage at which that trade is placed 
- as compared with the Plate trade. We have accordingly made careful 

\ [Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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- enquiries into the general tonditions of the ee Zealand de ae ee 


obtained statements from the shipping companies concerned, copies of — 


which are annexed, (Appendix IV). From these statements it appears 


clear that the prolongation of the voyage is largely due to the practice of 
collecting the cargo of the same ship at many different and widely distant 


ports, and to the multiplicity of parcels and of marks, sub-marks, and | 
grades, the sorting of which on discharge involves loss of time and extra — 


labour. Undoubtedly the earning capacity of the ship would be con- 
siderably increased or in other words the cost of transport would be 


reduced if some practical steps could be taken to simplify these practices. — 


With this object in view the shipping companies and the shippers might 
advantageously co-operate.” 
Sir Hmnry Drayton: What does the appendix show as. f this ine? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will just turn it up. 
Sir Henry Drayton: That would give the exact facts. 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: There are certain steamers given here. “In New 


Zealand, 41 days; arrival in London until discharge, 30 days.” Those are the 


loading ‘and discharging days. 


Sir Henry Drayton: It said there was an appendix giving the names 
of the companies. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. It is called Shaw, Savill & Albion Company, : 


Limited. I think they are agents of various steamship lines, are they not? 
: The Witness: Yes, they are agents, Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It says: 
“The difficulties which have to be contended with and which cause 


much direct and indirect expense to the shipowner are chiefly the 
following: 


(a! The numerous freezing works whose output has to be lifted and — 


and the number of ports which have to be visited. 
(6) The multiplicity of bills of lading required by shippers from 
each freezing work, the multiplicity of separate marks on most 


of the bills of lading, the number of consignees and the split- 


ting up of the deliveries by the consignees. 
(c) The inadequacy at times of the storage accommodation here, 
leading to excessive delays in discharge. 
(d) The go-slow policy here and in New Zealand of the work- 
men. 


In regard to (a) there are 39 freezing companies’ or works in New 


Zealand, each with a separate output. There are 18 ports, each of which — 
the steamers are required to visit to lift the meat at least once a month. 


during the season. Many of the works have limited storage accom- 


modation and all desire the promptest clearance of their prepared out- 


put. These works occur from Whangarei at nearly the extreme north 


of New Zealand to the works at the Bluff in the extreme south, most are 


situated on the east coast but some are on the west.” 


I am trying to find these voyage days. 


The Witness: Mr. Symington, I think you can take it that the inform-— 


ation collected by the Imperial Shipping Committee would be as accurate as it 


would be possible to get. I am speaking from memory, of course, a long way Ny 


from my actual records. 


Q. You accept what is in here?—A. Absolutely. I accept that. 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 
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, By Mr. Montgomery, Kies. : | ; 
Q. I understand you do not recollect what the rate is from New Zealand, 
the butter rate?—A. No, I am not familiar with rates, not from New Zealand. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Now, Mr. Middleton, without being familiar with the rate, do you think 
it is reasonable, in view of all these difficulties which have been set forth in this 
report, plus the distance of New Zealand from Great Britain—do you think the 
rate, which I am informed is approximately the same, is fair to Montreal?— 
A. The only way I can answer that is this. Is the total freight earned by a 
steamer on a round voyage to New Zealand sufficient to leave a margin of 


profit to the owner after paying expenses? Compare that with the total freight 


see, sir. 


of a steamer coming from the U.K. to Montreal, and back home again. Com- 
pare your total earnings with expenses, and see if there is any margin left. 
The actual rates of freight are not to my mind, of very great importance - 
unless you take the total earnings of the ship and the total expenses of the ship. 
There must be some margin left to the owner, otherwise it does not pay him 
to carry on his trade. | 

Q. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. Montcomesry, K.C.: It is the only answer he can give, that I can 


By the Chairman: : 

- Q. If you do not mind, it does not answer my question as to what your 
opinion is as to the comparison of the butter rate between Montreal and the U.K., 
and New Zealand and the U.K., which are practically the same. May I make 
my point clearer? Many of the farms of the Eastern Townships you can see 
on the hillsides from the top of Mount Royal. They are only three or four 
hours away, by fast freight, from Montreal. Montreal is the head of ocean 
navigation. Does it seem fair that it should cost the farmer who has produced 
a ton of butter within— 

Hon. Mr. Stncuair: A stone’s throw. 
The CHatmMAN: —60 miles of Montréal, as much to send that to Liver- 


_ pool as it costs a farmer in New Zealand? On the face of it, it does not seem fair. 


The WitNness:* On the face of it, Mr. Chairman, it does not. seem fair, 
but if you reduce the freight upon one commodity carried on a ship, you must in 
fairness to the owner, put up the rate on other classes of goods to enable him 
to pay his expenses. Somebody must pay the cost of that transportation service 
somewhere. It certainly may be a hardship on the man producing butter so 


near a port to have to pay such a high rate, but if he does not, somebody else 


must. 
By Mr. Kennedy, (Glengarry): 
Q. In other words, you mean the butter shippers out of Montreal must pay 
a higher rate than the grain people?—A. I would not say that, because that 
would be making a comparison, which I do not want to make. It may be that 


the grain people are not paying a sufficient amount. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Mr. Middleton, will you tell us whether you, as an accountant of this line, 


—have:figured how much per cubic foot you plan to get to pay the expenses of a 


round voyage?—A. I am afraid you have got me on that question, Mr. Syming- 


ton. That is a question of detail, which I am afraid I cannot answer. 


Q. Without going into details would you figure on 10 cents or 15 cents or 


‘ ue 20 cents?—A. I can tell you how much it should make per voyage in her gross 
freight. I cannot tell you how much per cubic foot. 


“[Mr, John R. Middleton.] 
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sav a ship going from England to Montr a as back to England shen earn-at, : 


least a gross freight of £10,000. 
. You have not figured it up per nae or. AB rahe foot?—A. T have not. 


| That i is for a 6,500-ton vessel. 


By the Chawman:. 


 Q. Dead weight?—A. Yes. 
Q. She should-earn that?—-A. She should earn that to cover her, expenses, 


provide for her liabilities. and pay for her surveys. I do not mean her sur- 
veys for that particular voyage. but that ship must be kept seaworthy and 
must. be periodically surveyed,—to “maintain the line” would be a better way “ ) 


put. it. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. ‘You were speaking of depreciation and so on and so forth?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~Q. That is, your fast cargo boats?—-A. Our best ‘boats operating, Ce a . : 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does that figure on a 100 per cent cargo?—A. Whether the ship is oe 


empty or full does not matter, as long as we get £10,000 per round voyage. 
By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Would that-give a profit?—A. That would give a:margin sufficient to 
insure the ship-owner a return on his money and enable. him to maintain Bee 
hi Line. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What does the ship-owner calculate he should get on el money ?— Bie 
A. We calculate we should get at least four per cent for depreciation, which-is — 
the lowest rate I have ever heard mentioned, and at least five per cent on the ~ 


capital employed. That is a total of nine per cent on the Men cost of the 
ship, per annum. Coy 


By Mr. Symington, ra Ooi 


Q. Supposing you take a ship built at the time bf oe war which is five = 


times the cost of to-day. Would not four per cent depreciation mean, in 
fact, a 20 per cent depreciation?—A. We have a steamer operating in the North 
: Atlantic trade, which does not come to Canada, but she comes very near. She 


is 30 years of. age, so she would have no depreciation. Two years ago we had. 
to spend £27,000 over that ship to keep her seaworthy.’ She will not run more — 


than two years on that expense of £27,000. We are building a new ship to 
take her place. This new ship is being builty i in England at a loss to the ship- 


builders of £20,000 to provide employment. When we get her she will stand © 4 


us very nearly £300, 000; which we are actually putting into this trade, and if 


the new ship will not earn as much—or only earn as much, I should say, as the ~ 
old ship is now earning, it will only show two pe cent upon her present: ei q 


value. 


: the contract for the building of a ship at a price to provide employment. 
Q. But that would be more than included in the £10,000 you spoke of here? 


ordinary way. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And that would vary Actoriink to the Oe oe 


the boat, the speed and so on. 
[Mr. John R. Middleton.] 


: Q. Of course, you building ships to provide ee ‘inemployment has very oe 
little to do with the question of freight rates?—A. I say the shipbuilders rea 


i 


7 2A. That ship is a passenger boat, Mr. Symington, and will earn more than 
£10,000. I was giving that as an example of what we have to face: in the AO 


MAN: 7 We nen © you a stam voyage ‘and tha 


form eet have given us. 


ry 


2 ga The fetter has not been written be Mr. Low as yet. 


git there i is no further business, I will declare the session over and we W tL 
ee ca on ao evening, at 8.30. 
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(Read into evidence) 
No. 75—Charter party of S.S. Rio Dorado, filed by Captain Richard Hocken. 
(Read into evidence) 
No. 76—Abstract of Chief Engineer’s Log of S.S. Rio Dorado, filed by Mr. 
3 Alexander MacIntosh. (Read into evidence) 


OTTAWA 
F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


“The ‘Goumittes met at 8.30 o'clock, p.m., “the Chairman, Mr. McMaster 

aie cs : 

. Present: oceans Black, Sir Henry Denon. Duff, Sir Hien Fiset. 
Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. EH. 
- MeMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hons deh: Stevens, Sterk.- 
an members present. ) | 


On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Hon. Mr. AiGvena.: | 
Agreed, That the Chairman make a report to the House recommending that 
a printed copy of the evidence taken by this Committee be sent to eacl 
Senator and Member of the House from time to time as a is receive 
from the printer. 
On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Shaw, 
- Agreed, That Mr. S. B. Brown, Traffic Department, Canadian Manuen 
turers’ Association, Toronto, be summoned to appear as a witness before 
this Committee, bringing with him and producing all complaints 
other correspondence including any questionnaires sent out and ans 
thereto received during the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, concern ay 
ocean rates, and all schedules of rates prepared | by him dealing with 
ocean rates: and that Walker Clemis, U.F.O. Co-operative | oe 
Ve Toronto, be summoned as a witness, | 
On motion of Sir Eugene Fiset, seconded by Mr. Stork, > 
_ Agreed, That Messieurs John Bradley, Bradley Lumber Oomeane s 
Jarvis Street, Hamilton, Ont., and R..J. Graham, Belleville, One be 
heard as witnesses before this Committee. iy 
Boab No. 72, “Comparison of duty and ocean freight charges, with value 
“of certain articles. el (Printed as appendix to proceedings.) 
On motion of Mr. Duff, seconded by Mr. McKay, 
Agreed, That Captain Richard Hee, Master, and Mr, Mesane Ma - 
a -Tatosh, Chief Engineer, respectively, of 8.8. “Rio Doras: y be oe 
eas, witnesses by. this Committee. ne 
‘i ~ Captain Richard Hocken, Master of S.S. “ Rio Dorado,” Sonthanee on, 
‘Bneland, who was in attendance, was ‘called, sworn, examined and retired, 
During the course of his examination obtain Hocken filed Exhibit No. 7 
“ Abstract: of log of 8.8...“ Rio Dorado” which was read into evidence; Exhibit 
No. 74, “List of crew of 8.8. “Rio Dorado” which was read into” eviden es 
le Exhibit No. 75, Charter party of S.S, “ Rio Dorado ’ ” on present. voyage, whic | 
, was read into evidence, 
Mr. Alexander MacIntosh, Chiet Engineer §.8. “ Rio’ Orde un Gla 
Bootend, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, examined and discharged 
i from further attendance. | : 
_ During the course of his examination Mr. MacIntosh filed Exhibit No: 76, 
y ‘Abstract of Chief Engineer's log of SS. “ Rio eae which was read nto 
ence . 


The Committee ndiudancel at 1 25 o'clock, p.m., ‘to Heck at 3.30, 0 Yeloe 
ay to- -morrow, Tuesday, May 19, 1925. 


yee | cat GORDON, 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room 276, 
Hovusr or Commons, 
Monpay, May 18, 1925. 


| The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out 
in said resolution, met at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R, McMaster, 
presiding. : 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we have our quorum and the Committee will 
kindly come to order. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Thére was an order, as I understand it, for the 
bringing up to date of a memorandum with reference to preference freight 
rates, in Sir Henry Drayton’s report. This has been prepared, 80 Mr. Marlow 
and Mr. Scott tell me, and they are satisfied with this. 

The CrarrMan: You will put it in as an exhibit? r 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I presume so. 
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Nas SU OOBAN RATHAM, 8 US 653 


The Cuarrman: The Minister has sent me a considerable file of copies 
from the government file in connection with the letter which I received from 
Mr. Low. Cae, | | 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Before taking the witness, I was looking over, for 
the purpose of cleaning up things, if we could, Colonel Gear’s evidence. There 
was certain information that Colonel Gear was to furnish. You will find it 
at page 153 of the evidence. He was to furnish a list of the grain carryings 
for two years prior to 1924 and the rates. Perhaps he has that. — 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Previous to 1924% 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. Perhaps you might find out if he has it. It 
is at page 154, the cattle rates upon which he based his percentages of increases. 

The Cuarrman: Just where is that, sir? y. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At page 154. Reads, “If you refer to the top of 
the page you will notice it gives certain percentages on cattle rates. I was. 
asking him for the rates upon which he calculated the percentages and the 
time those rates were in?—A. I will get that for you. I have omitted it.” 

The Cuarrman: Almost at the top of the page, Mr. Montgomery; the 
third paragraph from the bottom. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At page 154 the Chairman asked him for a com- 
parison of the type of boats, trading out of Boston and Montreal. At page 163° 
he was to furnish a statement of the cost of construction of boats, from 1900 
to date, and on the same page— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What part of the page? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is almost in the middle. (Reads) “Would you take 
a note and get it for us? If you are going to be at it you might make it from 

1900 down to date, the building cost——A. To date? Q. Yes.” 
| Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I understood at a later date you asked him that 
question but he had not been able to get the information immediately. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: At page 165, a list of changes in the cattle rates. 

The Cuarrman: Is that all? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is all. Mr. Chairman, having heard that one 
of Sir William Petersen’s boats was in port, I asked the auditor to go down 
there on Saturday himself and to look over the logs and records of the ships, 
and to issue instructions to the captain and engineer, that they should come 
before the Committee, to tell us about some of the operating costs of these 
boats. It will give us an indication probably as to the figures which the other 
lines have put in and therefore I would ask Captain Hocken to be called. 


Ricuarp Hocken, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are the Captain of the Rio Dorado, a steamship registered where? 
—A. London. 
| Q. Where is your home, sir, when you are not on the briny deep? Where 
is your home ashore?—A. Southampton. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: May I make this suggestion, Mr.,Chairman, to 
my learned friend and yourself, that if it were possible, to intimate the kind 
of evidence that is to be taken up, in order to give us some opportunity of pre- 
paring for it and no doubt to avoid delay for the witnesses too; it will be con- 
venient to them as well. I have not had any intimation or idea of the existence 
‘of Captain Hocken other than what we saw in the papers, that there was a 
boat of that kind here. There was no reason for expecting any evidence of this 
? [Captain Richard Hocken.] 


_ kind and it is impossible to turn around OSS- ine wl 
_ what the witness is to be examined upon. My learned friend say 
examined on the operation of the boat, and it is a pretty hard job to tackle 
- cross-examination without knowing anything about it. If it were possible for 


- witness on such and such questions, it would save time for the Committee, and 


‘I believe, sails to-morrow, and that is the reason I have brought those officers up. 


aes A \ : ¥ a : km tan sah i 


and cross-exa ne when I do ip 


my learned friend to give us some information that he was to examine the 


I could cross-examine right away instead of asking these gentlemen to come — 
back for cross-examination. I would not undertake to cross swords with the © 
gallant captain about the operation of his boat. Par 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is largely the production of his books. The ship, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ent 
| Q. Captain Hocken, how long have you been engaged on the sea?—A. Alto- 
gether, about twenty years. ee 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a ee 

Q. I understand that you have been fifteen years with this company and 
three years in the Navy?—A. Yes, sir. ey oa 

Q. During the war?—A. Yes. Je 

Q. Now, what is the type of construction of this boat which you are sail- — 


Ing, the Rio Dorado?—A. She is described as a corrugated monitor type of 7. 
steamship. , 1 es 


Q. Would you just explain what that is, Captain?—A. Yes, she has two 
corrugations. aay e" 
! Q. Instead of straight sides?—A. Yes, straight sides to the water lines, to 
her loading marks and from there down there are two corrugations, which are 
practically twenty-three inches from the perpendicular side. — cc. 
@. Have~you sailed more than one of these boats?—A. This is the third) 
Q. This is the third of this type that you have sailed?—A. The third 37 
corrugated ship. a 
Q. You have been sailing corrugated ships since when?—A. Since 1921. Re 
@. From your experience what would you say as to the comparison— 


all 


first, what is the dead weight?—A. The cubic capacity of the Rio Dorado is ne 


_ 80 per cent greater efficiency than the straight-sided ship. 


Hi 


a - sumption, or how; I suppose you mean in the consumption of fuel?—A. That 
is to say, consumption and speed are taken into consideration, the tonnage of 


509,000. | 
| Q. Dead weight tonnage?—A. 8,500 tons dead weight. Mt ie ine 
Q. That is her capacity?—A. Yes. eee 
Q. That must be feet?—A. 509,000 cubic, feet; that is the gross dead ee 
weight; that is the total dead weight. eer 
Q. I thought that was net dead weight?—A. That is tonnage. — : ie 
Q. What would you say as to the points upon which a straight-sided boat 
and a corrugated boat differ, that is, has one any advantage over the other?— 
A. The corrugated ship has an advantage of about 30 per cent over the — 
Straight-sided ship—30 per cent efficiency. ait 


By the Chairman: : | nee 
Q. I did not catch that answer, Captain?—A. The corrugated boat has — 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Tae: 
(). In what respect is the corrugated ship superior, is it in speed, coal con- 


the ship also, the dead weight. - 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] 
y, 


“consumption of ‘coal, the Sh aehas of ‘the hie is better; she is join she is. 
-non-rolling. In other words, she does not roll. If you ‘travel by a corrugated 
ee you will never afterwards travel by a straight-sided one. 
 Q. What about her cargo space?—A. She is a good carrier; she has about 
“14 ,000 feet of extra cubic space in the corrugated side, which runs fore and aft 
of ‘the ship horizontally; you understand the corrugations run along. 
| Has she more cargo space or less per dead weight ton as compared with 
“the e straight-sided ship?—-A. More. 
 Q. How muth over?—A. About 14,000 cubic feet. ie 
ma Q. How is that accounted for?—A. By the corrugations, which are not 
es “measured in the tonnage of a ship. 
Q. What about the framework?—A. For tonnage purposes it is measured 
on the inside, on the perpendicular side of the ship. 
Q. How far apart are the ribs in this boat?—-A. The ribs are about 7 feet 
apart. 
is _ Q. As opposed to what in a straight-sided boat?—A. Two feet. approxi- 
a mately. 
fs Q. Does that give any advantage in cargo space?—-A. Yes, and it also 
i. _ makes a lighter ship. | 
| Q. Less material?—A. Less material. 
: Q. What is the speed of this ship?—-A. The ship will steam 10 nee per 
it “hour on twenty tons of the best Welsh coal. 
ue Q. Let us first deal with the speed; how fast will she go?—A. She will go 
_ twelve and a half knots. 


~ 


By Mr. Black: 
ee Loaded?—A. Loaded, that is, in fine weather of course. 


| x By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

: > You have travelled, you say, since 1921 in these boats?—A. That is 

ae 

ge ae aS Tell. us what coal she burns when she is travelling eight and one half 
‘knots an hour?—A. Fourteen and a half tons of Welsh coal. 


By the Chena 
. Did you say fourteen and a half tons, Captain?—-A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. She will travel eight and a half knots per hour on a consumption of 
- fourtee n and a half tons per day?—-A. Fourteen and a half tons. 
Q. Per day?—-A. Per day. 
Q. Per day of 24 hours?—A. Yes, a 24- Hour day. 


\ 


By. Mr. Symington, Kies 
—Q. And at ten knots?—A. At ten knots, 20 tons of the best Welsh coal, 
—Q. And at eleven knots?—A. 23 tons. 


Ce. By Mr, Black: 

-~ Q. How much coal would she burn, coal such as you wants get in ‘Mont. 
real?—A. At what speed? 

_.. Q. The speeds you gave us just now?’—A. Eight or ten. 
 Q. Eight or ten what?—A. I should allow about 10 per cent more. 

-.Q. Is that sufficient?—A. Yes; I think she will do it on that. 

eee. i [Captain Richard Hook 
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By Mr. Rinfret: tae iat 3 Geek eh 
Why do you call it a 24-hour day?—A. That is an astronomical day. __ 
But you are gaining some time there?—A. Sometimes we are losing 


Q. 
Q. | 
time; it depends upon whether you are ‘going east or west. See ew, 
Q: You always call a day 24 hours?—A. Always, at sea, that is nautical 
time. a : 
By the Chairman: , 


Q. You said 10 per cent more of Montreal coal; what coal is that?—-A. That 
is Dominion coal, I would say, sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Coal purchased in the Dominion? 


A. Yes, that is the idea. 


By the Chairman: 
(. You must have a better description than that, Captain; is it bituminous — 
coal, or anthracite coal?—A. Bituminous. A steamship could not burn anthra-— 
cite. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have travelled how far in this ship, roughly speaking?—A. This is 
for the second voyage; the last voyage she travelled 25,000 miles. 
Q. What was her average speed?—A. She averaged 10-2 knots per hour. 
@. And her coal consumption?—-A. Her coal consumption was about 24-5 
tons of coal per day of 24 hours. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. How much?—A, 24.5, but of course that was not Welsh coal. That was 
mostly South African coal. ne 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 


(. How does that compare with Welsh coal?—A. About 15 per cent less7>- 


at least Welsh is about 15 per cent less than South African. 
Q. Welsh coal is more efficient than South African?—A. Absolutely. 
Q. That is, where you gave us the 21 ton figure for 10 knots before, on 
_ this 25,000 mile cruise averaging 10-2 knots, your coal consumption was 244 
tons of South African coal?—A. Some was Russian coal, and some Siberian coal. 
She burned a little more, but that is what it averaged, 24.5, 
Q. Your boat has just arrived in Montreal?—A. That is right. 
’Q. Where did she come from?—A. She came from Hull, England. 
(. I have asked you to produce an abstract of your passage or log book; 
is that what you call it?—A. That is correct. 
(. You have the original here?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is this (shows to witness) the one?—A. Yes, I think that is it, sir. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I may say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Scott, the — 
auditor, went through this and has made copies himself, so that there can be 
no objection to it. The original book is here; of course the Captain wants it? 
back. | : 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: We will see that he gets it back, but we will have 
to look at it. . woe 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Don’t you take Mr. Scott’s preparation ; Mr... Scottie: 
_has taken this exactly, and gives it to me as an exact copy of the book. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The book is here, Captain?—A. That is it, eens 
Q. And this sheet is an extract from the book, is it?—A. That is right, sina 
(Captain Richard Hocken.] : 


OCEAN RATES 657 


Fs 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Just before you get on with that, Captain, you said she steamed 123 

knots when loaded, but you did not give us what the coal consumption would be 
for ‘that? . 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Captain, can you tell the Chairman what the coal consumption would | 

be when you were steaming twelve and a half knots loaded?—A. Twenty- 
seven tons. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Of the best Welsh coal?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would ask, sir, to have this extract from the log 
marked as an Exhibit. | 
The ‘CHarrMan: Very well, it will be No. 73. 


Extract No. 73: Abstract of log of Steamship Rio Dorado. 


(Captain Richard Hocken.] 
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Lene Reoe that ae 
eyace push her plone & at that rate?—A. That is ight. ae if 


U By Mr. Black: 
@. Where did you say you came oe Hull. 
In how many days?—A. Twelve oe SDE Oa 


HK By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


in - You left Hull on Friday, May Ist?—A. That is right. 
Q. You arrived at Father Point on Tuesday, the Lath?—A. Right. 
ees was her coal consumption there? — 


Ca eae Maa 


S By the Chairman: 
. When ‘did you say you lett? A, On Friday, May 1st. a 
. And arrived when?—A Tuesday, May 12th. i ae 


Re ae Mr. Symangton, Ke: | oe 
i Me At what hour did you leave?—A. We left at 2.15 a.m., on the Ist. o ee 
: By the. Chairman: ce . 
a And Se when?—A. We arrived at Father Point at 8 p.m., on 1 the } a 


eh By on Mr. Stevens: — : 


> 


—Q. ana when did you arrive at Montreal?—A. On ae following eee ae 


Ay Mr. Sininston Ki A 
_Wesnesiay, the 13th, the evening of Wednesday, the 43th?—A, The 


vs e By Sir H enry Drayton: nhs 
a At what hour was that, ‘from Montreal?—A. About 10 0 ‘clock, pan. — 


By Mr. Black: | 
‘ Oe Ts this (referring to log book) the two voyages?—A. The ane of ‘one 
I turned in a page, Cae with the Ist of May. - 


ie iif JLT. Senin KC: 
; may So that you were steaming twelve days?—A. Eleven days” twenty-three 
*s to be exact. Bi Vest 
_,Q. Eleven days dad twenty-three hours you say?—A. Vad 
—Q. This boat was light, I understand?—A. Yes, in ballast. 
Q. Do boats travel as well light as loaded?—-A. Quite. It desea: upon 
the weather, of course. In fine weather they steam faster, and light: Hey roll, 
but about the same; in bad weather she would 20 faster loaded. ! 


4 
es 


VuerBy Sir Henry Drayton! es 
: Had ae a zed or a bad oe Geers, A moderate Atlantic tip. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ane j PEL es oR ge 

Q. The weather is all shown on the slip. What was your coal consumption 
for those twelve days?—A. 23.04 tons per day. Sees oN a 
‘Q. And your average speed?—A. 10.5 knots. | 
Q. What kind of coal was that?—A. Light Yorkshire coal. he ae 
Q. That is not as good or as heavy a coal as Welsh Coal, is it?—A. Not to _ 
be compared with it. an 3 

Q. The total coal consumption then was how much?—A. 278 tons. 

@. And the distance?—A. 3,019 miles. a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What was the total consumption?—A. 278 tons. 
Q. What did that coal cost you, if you have no objection to telling us?— 


A. About eighteen shillings a ton, although it is not my affair to buy the coal. . 


The owner of the ship will tell you better the exact figure. | 
Q. So that your coal cost per day was what?—A,. Well, sir, while I have 
a fairly good idea, Sir William Petersen can tell you much better than I can. 


Q. The coal cost you have given us at 23.04 tons at eighteen shillings a ne 


ton?—A. That is right. 

Q. Have you multiplied that; 23.04 tons at eighteen shillings would be 
approximately 21 pounds per day?—A. About that. fe 

Q. And for the voyage, what?—A. About £550 we estimate, for the round 
voyage. | 3 

Q. That is to Montreal and return?—A. Yes sir. 

@. You are assuming that she is going back loaded?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. She is loaded now?—A. Yes sir. . 

Q. Now I have taken, Mr. Chairman, without any name, or the auditor 
has taken, the figures from some of the voyage sheets that the lines have put.in, 
without naming the ship or disclosing whose it is; of what he says is the same 
size ship. The coal costs there for the round voyage are £1,646.. Can you 
explain that, Captain, as opposed to your £550?—A. Simply because the Rio 
Dorado is the most economical ship in the world for her size and speed. | 

Q. £1,646 as opposed to £550 for the round voyage. I was wondering 


whether their figures were right. I was not worrying about the Rio Dorado. ‘ 


A. Yes. That is correct. 
A. Yes that is my signature. 


Then do you produce a list of your crew? 
Q. That is a correct list of your crew? 
Q. And the wages paid?—A. Yes. 
Q. I would like that marked, sir. 


_ Exhibit No. 74: List of crew of S/S “ Rio Dorado ”; and wages paid. 
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OCEAN RATES aa ee 
EXHIBIT No. 74 


: Regent Chambers, af 
& Brokers. Hull, 30th April, 1925. 


SIvEWRIGHT, Bacon & Co. 
» $Steamship Owner 4 
Crew List of the ‘‘Rio Dorado’’—Captain R. Hocken 


? From Hull to Montreal 
a rar rr TT TT Te em La ee TE a PED ny IRE Te On] 
No. ; Names Capacity Wages Advance | Allotment | Remarks 
/ 

$i4 cts $. ©6=s ets $$ cts $. ets 

Mie DORON 600. < ieas e ey ees Master ose che oe ea Oy ON BANC DOT age eran 
PaO RU ES) ETUNGIOY «6 cv cas cea cic male ee 1st Mate.... OEE vero dt cL iaes 12 00 
§ Be Sa DCGFUCKY. ols Ries as)’ > 2nd Mate TOp LO Pe kt ok accra te eeeee 
MMC ETM TRO. fo ustis side ale Ale: go eietwra’e.¢ 3rd Mate 13 10 500) badd. eee es 
Ram TUN Ca Ling BY NS ME) iene When” ais Bes nie | 11 10 545 5 15 
MEE Fico eS PLOT ekcicli's Gata nig deals wi elaie we Carpenter... hip ia We PR A 10 00 
7, RES NISCOT AU oe Geeks wie aS ele ae DNS Be Se 10 00 5 00 2 00 
BDAC IV omrat s ) 4 cli) oak dye ku are eve om A Wesel S yaee eaten 10 00 5 00 5 00 
BOTS AR LOT ec si hes Lei ccadey eis lea « UH Bet Gs 10 00 6 00S Pane eae coe 
RL EE soy WV ALRAEIBONL.. CUS 2a os ele oS gets sie laces 1G oe tee 10 00 5 00 5 00 
PEE NT OPIGOC ho hus baie f capes Seeing SS SP Seka 10 00 4 00 6 00 
MPT VOSlODOG iwi clos) x oice ace ane ae 5 ARB Sry 10 00 5 00 5 00 
BeAr OE CINGORIL i iacet cdinsis cue sewers <8 Chf. Engr.. pe 2 UN egg a 15 00 
Re PH OEV CIGD Gay GAPS dizi woke coals e He 2nd Engr... SORIG Paste cea ds 5 00 
PRG LV AG RESONI Ks ooo oo a Liee ih wietaur. 3rd Engr.... TBE eas ed SR ae Bey ge 
‘ ETL NEC ISCO e oak oe lo aiecisie sige ds 4th Engr... . T3300 chicas aaa s 8 00 
IP TONG IE A TNOG fe Vos coun piv aw rota ced Donkey- 11 10 5: 15: | aoe ae es 

: man 
Smet crs toh ANIME). 5.4706 sas si a a ceinls 2nd Don- 11 10 BB Pasi se 
as & 

Aces ALE AS ise dts Saeed winie wele’ stein > Bie bh vases 10 10 Leg Po Ra eB 
Pre tion emed AL. oo. sits ses eae de By Gk oe 10 10 S10 We aa 
DUM ET AIG sake ve edge laa s A OP che Nah a 10 10 BAG OOM aaron 
POONA CITE: NAMSEs so a6's hi Gedo es w/a )ee 5 a Sal Ba eS 10 10 BOs her ae ae sen 
Perisdlob ANMGG ovcsecspe soweeedets Bi ee Lies 10 10 BOR Eo Sacuiene avatars 
OME alep uA DUCT a6 luk soc sied yeaiee sce yy. aed NRE: 10 10 B05) tee ae 
Bianesa thi 1) ATTIOEE 0.055 a’ ea ops divi 4 49 ses Bal sy 10 10 O55 4 i as Coe tas 
Ser | Musial Hadise. 6c. 3s eee le ee p Shp Ai Wea 10 10 5 Obl aie Sul eee 
FT MMAR OIAAT 0, cid aways eddies Cede e d's s op 20 a UPR eos a } 5 Aah POD mp 8 00 
POR GROOT SU ects le os aic'n has Waa :..../Cabin boy. y Bd OO ite h es ciate 2 00 
DO ME CA TOOT Gea Wk eo en de shale dss Cooks: 7 13 10 6 10 6 10 
PER SASS oe war ais SA iS sla he Se OE Pie's Galley Boy 4 00 2 00 2 00 
S88 VN he Bead BNE Rie WG sa CAT ine Ar WoOuee 4 11 19 DOs bei es eee a 
ST MLA NVOOCITICM A. 54's so o)e eerie ys tes Mess Rm.B. 7. 98 (es RO hs pion ey 3 00 
33 J SEAN COMOT Ohh bas eae oy ace ihre DBPL COs os Seam ean ate hd aicare uae fica wife ae a ma 
AAs MARK CSS iol cee eaitd ee daay ANDULCe es Oe UR GP u Plena waaay ae cate ogat ay 
35 (G. WAST Ue eh NOR a Reco asp DPUCE ok hs [hae ae pawl tae stip ape ieoumenei selene 

ON 

R. HOCKEN, 
aster. 


Q. Have you any objection to leaving that?—A. Not at all sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Now from this Exhibit 74 I find that your boat carries a crew of 32?— 
A. Yes, 32 sailors and firemen; and 3 apprentices or cadets. Some people call 
_- them apprentices. I call them cadets. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. They used to be called apprentices years ago?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. They apparently get no money?—A. No sir, or very little. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do they mess with the crew?—A. No sir, with the officers. 
Q. They are training for officers?—A. Yes sir. 


Saree i | {Captain Richard Hocken,] 


1A. 


yage sheet that the other lines have filed, I find wages for 
he round voyage are £1,096 as opposed to your £416, Can you explain that? 
The Cuamman: The Hon. Mr. Sinclair suggests that this witness’ evidence 
might be interrupted for a moment, so that Mr. Scott without naming the boa 
_ might give the reasons why he picked this boat “X” as the boat with which 
reasonable comparison might be made with the Rio Dorado. ee 

¥ _ Mr. Durr: Let us finish the captain’s evidence, and decide that after 

_ wards, Mr. Chairman. We can decide what the boats are afterwards. Pes 7 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why cross-examine this witness about a boat he know; 

_ nothing about and probably has never seen. 2 | ey 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: With great deference I would submit that this 
officer has sailed the seas for a good many years in all kinds of ships, and I 
u wanted to ask him if he could explain how it was that the wages on one boa 
__ should be so much more than on the other. | We 
Ce My, Montcomery, K.C.: How could he tell us if he has not seen the boa 
and does not know anything about it? re, 

The Wrrness: I can explain that to you quite easily I think. 

. ... Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We have been told, Mr. Chairman, by my friend. 

_ that these things are all fixed by the shipping regulations in Europe as to ho 
_ many of a crew they have to have and the wages paid, Union wages, and so ‘on 
and we were also told that the managers always carry more than the regulation 

_ fequire, as prudent managers. | 

_ The Cuairman: We will hear what the witness says. 


) is By Mr. Symington, LOO oe 
_. Q. What would be your explanation of that?—_A. The rate of consumption 
_ of coal. They have to carry more men if they consume more coal. nS: 


- Q: You have to carry more firemen if you use more coal?-—A. More fire- 
men, that is the idea. : Wie 


We Q. As I understand the Union rules, you have to hire a man— —A. For 
- every three tons. ! Se 
'.. Q. For every three tons of coal for use, and the less your consumption 
_ of coal— —A. The less men you carry. t ‘ yn Le ‘ 
The Cuarman: What is the proportion of firemen in his crew out of the 
_ 82 who are on the wages sheet? : : vay bias 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: How many firemen have you?—A. Nine. 
Hon. Mr. McMurray: How many of a crew on the other ship? : 
_ The Wirness: Probably the other ship has 18 firemen. I am certain 


she. will burn double the amount of coal and that would account for a go 
bit of it. | Rea 8) 


ofl 


~ 


; By Mr. Symington, K.C.: - | OU a) 
_ Q. Apparently your nine do ‘not shovel three tons a day.—A. No, but 
we carry nine, simply because it is necessary to have men to work in th 
engine room in port. _ ies ae: gee 

[Captain Richard Hocken:} \ 


yer 
* 


€ ; ish to en out and drive 12 
e e the engine at that speed. Toe 
only explanation. of the difference in Taos Ae The 
ul be in the coal, in the running expenses of the ship; ) 
Wan ng twice the amount of. coal. : 
It is the wages we are discussing though, one —A, No, e cannot Me 
inswer that. Not to that extent. 
‘ Now do you know anything about the repairs on this boat? 


Cuairman: Better ask him how old she is first. ee nee a? 


«By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Teil cs 

 Q. Yes, how old is she?—A. She was built in September. She at fron 3 48 

ng and on the 30th September, 1924. 4 
-Q. And she sailed you say a voyage of 25,000 miles and then fe one? 

. That is it. 

| yee How about the other three upon which you sailed?—A. Well, ie isniled 

round the world with each one. 

ay Now what about repairs to these boats. what has been your experience? 

A. A new ship of course does not require.many repairs, and then these ships 

are very easy on repairs because they do not roll about and there is no straining 

soe them and that sort of thing; the wear and tear is smaller. 


x By the Chairman: 
. Q Nore the other boats you were in corrugated boats as well?—A. Yes | 


; By ‘Mr. Symington, K. C.: | 
_ Q. Since 1921. He has been a great deal longer of course, with this ne 
What. were your repairs on this boat, captain?—A. For the round voyage? 
~  Q. Yes.—A. Well, we had an mecidert. With the exception of an accident 
o one of the winches, costing £20, we had no repairs. | 
- Q. Now what about dry-docking your boats? What do you do with that? 
A. She was dry-docked before leaving Hull a fortnight ago. 
-Q. What did you do in dry- dock ?—A. Simply scraped and painted the 
hip, two coats of paint. 
~ Q. What did that cost you?—A. The docking, paint, and the whole thing 
about £95. | 
- Q. Docking and one Ee £95. Scraping, etc. Now with respect to pro- 
visions, do you know what it costs per day to feed your crew?—A. We eee 
t per man as a rule. . 
~ Q. Per man then?—A. About 2/6. to 3/- per man. : i 
~~ Q. What about your deck and engine stores?—A. We estimate about. 8 
‘ 3 day to £3. gic - ii 


ae By the Chairman: oa 
| ga Engine stores, composed of what?—A. Oils and paints. Deck and — 
gine stores £3 to £3.10/- per day. _ Pye cue 


in 87, Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ce EN 

Hoe Then captain can you tell'us, apart from your steaming costs, that 1S ai 

our coal cost, what it costs you per day to operate this boat?—A. Really : 
William Petersen should tell you ee I am running the ship; nav eauns | 

r, not managing her. — 

- Q. I am not speaking of iertiena or management; just per day. by you. 

Well, I estimate at least £30 per ee but Sir William Petersen can — 


[Captain Richard Hoctanh aa 


eS | SPECIAL COMMITTEE a 


By Mr. Duff: OOS Hg 

Q. £30 including coal?—A. No sir. That oes not rcaie Coal Faas 
The Cuarrman: Perhaps you had better tell us just what the £30 includes, i 

if you will excuse me, Mr. Symington. p 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. Your estimate of £30 includes what?—A. Wiles 4 insurance and stores, i 
Q. Not coal?—A. Not coal. ee 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We have got the coal, sir, I think previously. 


By Mr. Rinfret: f 
Q. It does not include repairs?—A. No sir. It does not include repairs. 
We have no repairs on a corrugated ship. ‘ / 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What did you say about repairs? I did not hear you.—A. I say we 
have no repairs. 

Q. Well, on your other boats, the other two boats you ran, did you not 
have repairs since 1921?—A. Very small, sir; nothing practically. You would - ae 
‘not expect repairs on a new ship. 

Q. But there are running repairs all the time, are there not, on a siinge 
—A. Well, on some ships but not in these corrugated ships. 

Q. Provisions: is that included? 

Mr. Rinrret: If that does not include repairs, when we take these figures 
we must make allowance for repairs, because repairs will be-needed some day, 
no matter how good a ship is. That is the intent of my question. 


By -the Chairman: 


Q. Were all these corrugated ships new ships, that you have been in in 
the last three years?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
@. And your repairs have been—?—A. Practically nil. , Sh 
Q. Does that £30 include the provisions?—A. Provisions? Oh, yes. We 
put that down. 


By the Chairman: 2 
Q. Does “stores” include provisions?—A. Stores includes provisions. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Stores; deck and engine force and provisions?-—A. Yes. 
Q. And wages?—A. And wages. 
Q. And insurance?—A. And insurance. The whole running expense of | 
a ship, with the exception of coal. 
Q. And you have given us, apparently, on this voyage in any event, £01 q 
a day for coal?—A. Yes. a 
Q. So you would figure £51 a day for the total running expenses of the eo). 
_ ship?—A. Yes sir. 
i .Q. Leaving out of account management expenses and overhead?—A. 
Yes, ; 
‘ Q. Anything else?—A. No, that is all that I have. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That does not include port dues and pilotage?—A. That is another 
matter altogether. 4 
Q. It does not include them?—A. Those are the running expenses of the! a 


ship. 
. {Captain Richard Hocken.]} 


. You do not ane to say ee cannot say, I presume, ae uicH ioe 
oy charges would. be?—-A. No, it is not my province to a that.; he ah One 


~ By Mr. Black ee a : . ae 


Q. Now, in enneruien hoe the voyages of these ships, can you give ie 
mittee any results of voyages which indicate the difference that this makes _ 
in effectiveness of operation?—A. Take a rice cargo, for example. The first 
steamer, the Rio Azul carried a cargo of rice from Rangoon to Sydney, New South 
ales, and the receiver of the cargo informed me that in his twenty-five years 
xperience he had never received a cargo in such excellent condition, not one 
g damaged, even, out of about 100,000 bags. ee 
‘O.othat would be so in any ship, would it not?—A. No sir. oe 
0. Why, what is the’ difference?—A. Simply because of the rentilutions ro 
he corrugated sides assist ventilation, and with a perishable cargo such as rice, 
1 uch depends upon the ventilation, whether you deliver it in good order OR 


~ 


one, Twas not thinking of that so much as, in these voyages—A. Carrying ae 
apacity? Tay 
~ Q. Yes.—A. Yes. That is to say, the steamer burning less coal than the he 
inary ship would be able to carry much more cargo. iit 
Q. ‘But you took certain voyages, did you not?—A. Yes. ae 
-Q. I think you told me about a voyage from Blythe to New South Wales tae 
with coal?—A. Yes. 0 
7) Q@: You ‘made comparisons?—A. Yes, in which the two ships lett Great’ 
Britain for Sydney, New South Wales via Karachi; the corrugated ship made o 
the- trip. with 900 tons less coal and was ten days ies in doing the work. 4743 
av Me What was the class of ae one opposed to the other?—A. Similar ie 


OE 


rae Pune sizepad Gane tie Ce ee 
__ Q. Same engines?—A. Same engines, or about. Her efficiency was -prob= ey 
ab better than.the other. | : en 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K Oh: 


es gr Yours had ten days less steaming time?—A. No, she did it en days : 
ai Rou, than the other a8 ie 


names of these ships again. - 


me By Mr. Symington, K.@.: se a Ou ete 
_ Q. What was the name of this ship?—A. The Rio Azul. : 
oe By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: LON es 


} a a Q. That is the corrugated one?—A. Yes. . 
_. Q. What is the other one?—A. The Brad Clyde. 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ene es te 
 _. Q. And your trip was from Cardiff to Karachi and then to Newcastle, — 
_ New South Wales?—A. Yes. ee ee. 
| By the Chairman: | baie 
Q. Where is Karachi?—A. In India, sir. ; ) eo ae 
By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: | oo 
— Q. And back to Cardiff?—A. No sir, just to New South Wales. Of course, 
that is about 15,000 miles. eee 
vonpy Mr, Symngton, KC. : we 
@. What about the Peudene and the Rio Dorado trip?—A. That is another | 


¥ 


(er trip. ih 
_- +Q. How did they compare?—A. A difference in thirty days steaming of- 
_ nearly 400 tons. The corrugated ship used 400. tons to do the same work as 
the straight sided ship took to do it. - p ‘iti 
Wee bec Q. 400 tons of coal less?—-A. 400 tons less. ; | Me 


Aner 


By the Chairman: i 


__ Q. Were these ships of approximately the same size?—A. Exactly the same _ 
size; same length, same breadth and depth. One had a’ straight side and the 
other was corrugated. ay 


Q. How do you know this so accurately?—A. The two ships were side by 


‘side and the straight sided ship claimed to be the most economical, until the (4 


xy 


two ships were alongside, and when we compared notes the other man pulled — 


down his flag. i 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: pa 

_Q. 1 understand you left England together for Buenos Aires?—A. That —) 
is right. | | | “Ae 

Q. Your boat called at Cadiz, travelling further?—-A. That is right, sir. — 

@). How many tons a day. did your boat use?—A. Sixteen tons, sir. op 


Q. And the other boat?—A. Twenty-seven. Tae ie 
Q. You were steaming slow on that trip?—A. Steaming slow. (ie 
_ Q. 8.9 knots. Now, dealing with cargo space, what about the Mauritius 
_ trip?—A. That would be more a question of dead weight than gpace._ There — 
is a sugar cargo referred to, which is dead weight. Sugar being solid cargo, the — 


question of space would not come in. 

Q. [t was dead weight, 'then?—A. Dead weight. , , ees 
On Q.-How did they compare?—A. The corrugated ship took more cargo, too 
_ about 700 tons more eargo than the straight sided ship, although both. ship 
were of the same tonnage. , et Mie: 
a Q. Same dead weight tonnage?—A‘: Same dead weight tonnage. Borate! 
Q. So you were able to take 700 tons more at. a considerably less rate. 
What was the rate?—A. On account of the number of tons of bunkers neces 
_ sary to make the trip, less than the other ship. AL arene Peis. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] ~ 


Peake, 


BUN Uae sh lings per tony 7 
eat Two boats: on the same Paead Regs. von sir, ihe same Head 
- weight, same engines, and maker. 
a - _Q. Can you give my learned friend the dates of these trips, what years?— 
A. Yes sir. That was in November, 1923. 
2 Q. Now, how do you account for this? Is it pomernne tp do with the 
propeller or ‘the water?—A. Of course, [ am not the patentee of the ship, and 
Sir William Petersen can tell you much better than I can, but I will endeavour 
to tell you my opinion of it. It is that the propeller revolves, in the case of the 
corrugated ship, in a solid body of water, where in a straight sided ship it - 
revolves in a nae body of water. That is because of the actions of the 
- corrugations on the bottom of the ship. | , 
—  Q. With what result?—-A. For instance, when the straight sided ship is 
going through the water, the water in the bottom arrives at the stern much 
later than the water travelling along the surface. I do not know whether that 
is clear. ; 
Q. Yes, I see. Go on, Captain. —A. In the case of the corrugated ship 
the corrugations release the water so that it arrives at the surface and at the 
bottom at the same time. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. There is no dead Biter? ON, No dead water. 


By Mr. Symington, Wes: 
Q. And then there is no missing; no slips?—-A. No slips, no. 
ee By Mr. Rinfret: | 
Ng Q. How does that account fer more space on the inside?—A. Not at 
‘all, sir, not the question of speed. 
| @. I understood you to say you could carry more cargo in the one instance 
- than in the other. I am unable to connect that with what you have just said. 
_ —A. I had better show you an amidships section, so you can judge for your- 
by -selves. 
eae By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
,Q> 1 think we can understand it. You have said that you carry more — 
_ cargo because you require less bunker space, in the first place?—A. Yes, that 
is it. 
3 Q. You also said that because of the construction of these ships, with 


your ribs seven feet apart instead of two feet, it gives more cargo space?— a 


A. Yes sir. 
_ Q. And what about your stringers?—A. The bulk of the stringers come 
~ approximately two feet from the perpendicular, and the space saved there is 
not counted in the registered tonnage of the ship.. 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. But affords carrying capacity ?—A. Deeds carrying capacity, That 
is right, sir. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: ‘I am not going to ask the Captain very many 
~ questions to-night, because it is impossible to examine all these figures right 
away. I can ask some very general questions now. 


~~. oe 
~ ® 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I,may say that T understand this boat is sailing 
.. | 


eV: NORREMESY, K.C.: It can stay a little longer; it is just out on a 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] - 


° 


: Mr. Se akeo a K C.: one ak some e general eget 
hav e been hurriedly put to me. : 


H En notes 
| Mr. Saw: Here is the log, hgal ae 

Mr. Monrcomery, GAN | have never seen the log. 
“Mr: SYMINGTON, K.C.:. You have seen a copy of it. 
~The Carman: Mr. Montgomery, just proceed with the witness, pleas 


By Mr. OBER, Ke “a 


they all damned by the same coripany ok The eee ‘Yes, Sit) a anhie 
nT hat is, Sir William Petersen’s- company ?—A._ Sir William Peter en’ 
; chips. 


| . Who was the inventor?—A. Sir William Petersen, hough he has. noth 
ing to do with the Corrugated Company, as far as I know. 
_ .Q. Nothing to do with what?—A. He has nothing to do with the patent 
He i is the inventor, but the patent is owned by the Monitor Shipping Cone a 
tion of Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 
 Q. You have been giving his invention quite . a boost_——A. Do you not th nk 
ab deserves it? 

~ Q. No doubt. We know that he has a strong advocate in you, Canta 
Las We have heard of the many, many boats that have been building during th ; 
_ time. When were these boats first built?—A. In the first instance, I am not 
ae. ee in a position to say, but the first one in this case was built in 1920-21. 

Per 10900 A” Ves. 

ae Q. So it represents the era of building Bicesieee to the war, in which 
ae ae hundreds and thousands of boats have been built?—A. No, sie 1-4 
not in a position to give you the exact figures, but I suppose somewhere abou 
ve a ee ships, but they are smaller than Sir William Petersen’s boats. 
_ ~ Q. About a dozen——A. Corrugated boats—in the world. | ie, 
Q. But all smaller aan ‘these ?—-A.. Yes..." bis 
_ Q. And during that same era from 1920 downward can you tell us approxi 
ately how many ships of other classes have been built?—-A. I could if T ; had 
ghee register before me; that is a difficult question. Be 
> Q. It runs into. a very ‘large figure, does it not?—A. Quite, yes. 
 Q. Is it safe to say into the thousands ?—A. Oh, yes. ; 

_. Q. And out of all of them, notwithstanding these wonderful advantages 
only how many did you say had been built of this type?—A. About twelve. 
_. Q. Now, Captain, how do you account for this——A. But not built of thi 


Pdeccaption—of this size. They have only built smaller ships where ae re 
eee not interested in them. — 


a ous advantages have been 

hoon, since 1921 ben It takes a ‘lot of tithe to sty a& man Pee a ve 

which looks impossible. 
; neta Richard Hocken.] 


Laer] 


m spea' ing 


believe i u can offer us no explanation as to the comparatively small number _ 
of these s that have been built in this era, which was perhaps one of the ia 
most active in the way of ship-building that we have ever seen?—A. They are - 
o." NOW. being taken up by intelligent ship-owners. This year, 1 believe, there have 
been half-a-dozen orders, one by Sir Walter Wren-Smith, and another by Sir 
Wig John Ladner. | They are bigger ships than the Rio Dorado. So they are getting 


. aay They are easily in the front line already, Captain, ie the records you” 
have given us?—A. Quite. 
_ Q.-These are boats that we have heard spoken of in this inquiry as tramps, 4 
carrying bulk cargo?—-A. They are away superior to tramps. te 
Q@. So far as your operations are concerned, they have been tramping?— 
. Yes, we will call them that. 

; Q. Carrying bulk cargo; not doing liner service 
_ been doing liner work. 
_ Q. They have been doing Jiner ae ?-—-A. Yes, I have heen running to Bom- 
bay a considerable portion of the time, taking a general cargo to Europe. 
Q. Well, let us get your schedule of your liner work?—A. Yes. 
: Q: Did you have regularly advertised schedules for liner work between 
Bombay and—what is your home port?—A. No, simply because the ship is on 
charter to the other man, and he does the advertising. | 
ie Q. What company owns these boats, by the way?—A. I think you know 
Mthat-— 7 | 
ae By the Chairman: 
-. Q. It is for the Committee to find out, Captain; just answer the auction 
_—A. Sir William Petersen. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 
+ Q. I assume you have some company who owns them. I am ie the 
question quite seriously?—A. The anne company on the ship’s register, do i 
you mean? ) 
OS I do not know. I assume that some company owns these boats. I 
ae understand that Sir William Petersen Limited manages them, but are they 
known under the name of any line?—A. The Thompson Steam Shipping Com- 
oe ee particular ship. | 
ae Q. Does that apply to all four?—A. Yes, I believe it does. ae 
— Q. And then do I understand the Thompson Steam Shipping Company 
, simply charters these boats to anyone who wishes to charter them, for the — 
- voyage they wish the charter for?—A. I believe something of that kind. a 
Q. Surely, Captain—you- have shown considerable familiarity with the — 


A. Yes, they have 


-  Q. What I am trying to get at is, does the Thompson Steam Shipping 
- Company run a regular line between the United Kingdom and Bombay, or are 
they the owners simply of certain tramp vessels and charter them to any body 


better than I. 
: By the Chairman: of | 
as i you know, answer the question ?—A. Well, I do not know. os 


‘ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: a4 
Q. So you do not know when you are operating any of these boats, whether 


Ham Ne or the charterers?—A. No, not at all. 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] 


n the truth, as you see it, Saati ae as” ie am sure you ce 


‘ shipping questions to-night?—A. I do not understand what you are getting at. ae 


who wents to charter them?—A. Sir William Petersen can answer that question ee 


uu are operating them for the Thompson Steam Shipping Company, oy ee 


---Q. Surely, if you are furnished with ee copy | 
: on know whether the boat was, chartered?—A, Sometimes they furnis 
_ with a berth note. — | oe d Lane 
On By Mr. Rinfret: 


—Q. What does that mean?—A., That j is snipe under a charter. 
Q. Surely it is something else? 


Mr. Durr: To proceed to a certain place for orders. 


oe By the Chairman: SE ae 
ho, Mr. Duff tells us that a berth note is a direction to the captain to pro- IE 

ceed to a certain place for orders. Is that right?—A. No. HA 
Q. Well, Captain, just tell us what a berth note is?—A. A berth note is a 

_ simply a note stating, “Proceed to berth 16 on trip 14 and take on 2,000 tons 

of grain.” That is the commencement of the cargo; we do not know what the: 

rest WILL De, A 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


__ Q. I cannot understand the difference. Supposing you take any one of 
1 kc voyages which you have mentioned. Take, for instance, the triangular 
_ voyages. Do you make them without knowing for whom you are operating?— 
_ A. It is a question of who is operating the boat. Sometimes we ducks for g 
iy another line. It is quite immaterial. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not a question of whether it. is Oneal or not. 


Nea 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: You do not answer my questions as freely ashe 
you did those of my learned friend. a 


Py 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you understand the questions?—A. No, sir, I do not. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Let us take the last trip of which you spoke, your sugar cruise, where — 
you made your wonderful dead weight. Did you have a charter party for 
_ that?—a. Oh, yes. a 
_ Q. I assume then you know by whom the boat was wNationed oa eas 
I know by whom she was chartered then. It is the same business; the liners : 
take sugar as well as any other cargo. f ‘ 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) : 


Q. Are you under charter on this trip?—A. Yes. es 
@. Could you produce the charter?—A. No, Sir. /bUtatb could be produced. ie 


By Mr. Ronfret: 
Q. Which charter? 
Mr, Brack (Halifax)? For this voyage. 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This Montreal voyage? 
Mr. Buacx (Halifax): Yes. 
The Cuatrman: Have you got it? < 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, I have the charter for the Montreal voyage 
ce. Sir William says there is no objection to putting it in. Here it j is (handing 
document to Chairman, who in turn hands it to witness). a, Been 

_ (Captain Richard Hoelen.] 


a age 
as your 


- Q. Under charter for the Soviet?—A. Yes. 
- Q. Bulk cargo?—A. Yes. ety 
_Q. What were you carrying, grain?—A. No, I took salt to Vladivostock, — 
and brought to Hull a cargo of Sova beans. | | ane 
Ra \ Q. Doubtless, you were on charter party for both of these voyages?—A. 
‘hat is right, yes. | | | Lee 

ie By Mr. Black (Halifax): | 

- Q. You were chartered to a New York company, I see?—A. Yes. 


} 


ship?—A. And a good company, too. 


ea Mr. Buack (Halifax): I think the rates of freight are there, and so on, | 
I think it would be well to have this thing put in. 


_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I ask that it be filed. 


~Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Yes, we want that in too. 


EXHIBIT No. 75. 


se CHARTER. PARTY 
Form C. Adopted 1913. 
Approved Baltimore Berth Grain Charter Party—Steamer 


SIMPSON, SPENCE & YOUNG bP 
New York, London, West Hartlepool, Liverpool and Glasgow 


4 f | New York, April 28, 1925. 
Tt is this day Mutually Agreed, between Thompson Steam Shipping Co. Ltd., (Peter- © 
‘sen & Co. Ltd. Mers.) ..Owners of the ..British Steamship... ..“Rio Dorando”.. of 
~ London..built 1924. .at..Blyth..of..2,766..net tons register, or thereabouts, and guaranteed 
35,000 Qrs. of 480 Ibs. of Heavy Grain 10 per cent more or less capacity..classed 100 Al 
in British Lloyds..now at Hull, expected ready to sail in ballast..and Continental Grain 
Mee rapa Pou New MOrm ye ce eta eee en be ee boeing . Charters 
“That the said Steamship being tight, staunch and strong, and in every way fitted for 

the voyage, with liberty to take outward cargo to)... 2... 6. fe ee ee es css OT a 
it and proceed to..Montrealo. .. J. 5. = 


a 
a owners’ benefit shall with all convenient speed sail 


and there load, always afloat, from said Charterers, or their agents, a full and complete oy 


having the option of an additional quantity up to two-thirds of the cargo in barley and / or 
oats. 3 Nyy 
Vessel to load under inspection of Underwrfiters’ agents, at her expense and to comply 
with their rules, not exceeding what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above her 
~ Cabin, Tackle, Apparel, Provisions, Fuel and Furniture, and being so loaded shall there-— 
_ with proceed to.. .. ...s 6. we ee ee BV sha cus aatle Re hee elt coal WRT TE 


As Antwerp, RorrerpDAM or HampBura 


One Port only, as ordered on signing Bills of Lading..and deliver the same, agreeable 
to Bills of Lading ..freight to ‘be paid as follows: 

Fourteen and one-half cents, US. Currency, (144c.) per 100 lbs. of Heavy Grain. 

_ Sixteen cents, U.S. Currency, (16c.) per 100 Ibs. of Barley. ' 

- Seventeen cents, U.S. Currency, (17c.) per 100 lbs. of Oats. : : Get 

- The full freight to be prepaid, without discount, on signing Bills of Lading, and not 


be returned ship and /or cargo lost or not lost. | | 
| acaba [Captain Richard Hocken.] 


Q. The Continental Grain Company of New York have charatered the oe 


 eargo subject to limits above guaranteed of WHEAT and INDIAN -CORN, ‘and ‘RY Ens ayes 
-Charterers guarantee to ship one-third of the cargo in barley and/or oats; charterers 


ir 


Pence, Neesy ae days Mee et at Port of Di ree 
_ employed for loading. | Uae agian} 
- Steamer to be loaded according to berth terms, aie Be a po Jatey 
detained longer than five days, Sundays and holidays excepted, Charterers to pay dem 
rage at ihe rate of sixpence (6d.) ..British Sterling or its equivalent per net _register to 
per day, or pro rata, payable day by day, provided such detention shall occur by defaul 
of ‘Charterers or their agents. . ue 

Notification of the Vessel’s readiness must be delivered at the office of the Chartere ‘S 
or their agents, at or about 4 P/M. (or at or before 12 M., noon, if on Saturday) Vessel 
_ also having been entered at the Custom House, accompanied by pass of the inspector of 
- Vessel’s readiness in all compartments, and the lay days will then commence at 7 A.M. 
on the next business day. / e 
yo) "Pime: for loading, if ne iby Charterers, not to commence before the. tenth, das 
ee Gay 1985) 5 A Unwat rea 


Should the Bicariet woe be aE by Board of tindemm ate ee surveyor as ready. for 
eango at her Loading Port before 12 o’clock noon on the..twentieth..day of May. .1925 
followed by the presentation of said Surveyor’s pass to the Charterers or their agents at 
their office before said hour, the Charterers or their agents shall at said hour and at any time 
after not later than the presenta‘ ion of the Surveyor’s pass at said office, have the cp HOe 
Or cancelling this Charter Party. 

It is also mutually agreed that this contract shall be completed and be superseded by 
the signing of Bills of Lading on the same form’ as in use by regular line steamers from 
loading port to port of destination: or, if port of destination be one to which there is no 
regular line of steamers from Joading port, this contract shall be superseded by the signing 
of Bills of Lading in the form customary for such voyages for grain cargoes, which Bills 
of Lading shall however contain the following clauses:— % 


1. “It is also mutually agreed that the Carrier shall not be liable for loss or datas 

- occasioned by causes beyond his control, by the perils of the seas or other waters, by fire 
from any cause or wheresoever occurring, by barratry of the master or crew, by enemies, 
pirates or robbers, by arrest and restraint of Princes, rulers or people, by explosion, burst- 
ing of boilers, beakage of shafts or any latent defect in hull machinery or appurtenances by 
collisions, stranding or other. aceidents of navigation of whatsoever kind, (even when 

occasioned by the negligence, default. or error in judgment of the pilot, master, mariners or 

other servants of the ship owner, not resulting, however, in any case, from want of due 

diligence by the owners of the ship or any of them, or by the Ship’s Husband or Manager).” 


| 2. “General Average shall be payable according to York/Antwerp Rules. Average 

t Boalt with values declared therein to tbe signed, also sufficient, security to-be given 
required by master or agents. If the owner shall have exercised due diligence to make the 
steamer in all respects seaworthy and to have her properly manned, equipped and supplied, 
is it is hereby agreed that in case of danger, damage or disaster, resulting from faults or errars 
in navigation, or in the management of the steamer, or from any latent defect in th 
steamer, her machinery or appurtenances, or from unseaworthiness, whether existing at th 
time of shipment or at the beginning of the voyage (provided the latent defect or the 
“ unseaworthiness was not discoverable by the exercise of due diligence) the consignees, 
or owners, of the cargo shall, nevertheless pay salvage, and any special charges incurred 
im respect of the cargo; and shall contribute with the shipowner in general average t 
the payment of any sacrifices, losses or expenses of a generdl average nature that may be 
made or-incurred for the common benefit, or to relieve the adventure from any common 
peril, all with the same force and effect, and to the same extent as if such danger, damage — 
or disaster had not resulted from, or been occasioned by, false or errors in navigation, or 
in the management of the vessel, or any latent defect or unseaworthiness.” 


3. “It is also mutually agreed that this contract is subject to all the terms and provisio: 
of, and all the exemptions from liability contained in the ‘active Congress of the United 
States, approved on the thirteenth day of February, 1893, and entitled’ ‘An Act relating to 

‘navigation of Vessels, etc.’ ” Peis 
4. “Cargo to tbe received at destination as fast as Ves ae ean. deliver, rh Ste: ordinary 

hive hours. any custom of the port to the contrary notwithstanding: but receivers of 
the cargo are in no case obliged to take delivery at night without their consent, and in an 
event the steamer must bear. all extra expenses incurred by working at night.” This’ clause. 
to. be expressly stipulated in all Bills of Lading, | See 
5. “Steamer to have the privilege of calling en route.” fis 
6. “Vessel to have a lien on the cargo for all freight, dead freight, Se or aver g 
_ [Captain Richard Hocken.] Ay 


rae 


~ 


0: oading to be ac aed yo oe 
», subject to. insuance and ty ynd a 


_A com ) two and ‘one-half y per “cent | is due on loading of cargo ey 0 SIMPSON, 
“SPENCE '& YOUNG... : a on freight, dead freight and 
orci ae vessel lost or not lost, “Whose agents ‘at ‘port of loading are to shea). to epi: 


THOMPSON STEAM SHIPPING Co. Tid, 
(Petersen & Co. Mers.) |. 
Owners of the British s/s .“Rio Dorado.” 
By Srmpson, SPENcE & YOUNG. As Agents, 

Per (sed). Tos. J. STEVENSON, 
By cable authority received April 28, 1925, from 
Simpson, Spence & Young, London. iy 


“ Gad) ap fccan: 
; Vice Pres. 


oe Gaginal Charter Party is in our possession, 
an SIMPSON, SPENCE & YOUNG, Brokers. 
I. McCoy. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-Q. Has this boat any ’tween decks?—A. Ves nine thet high. 


“Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The charter party must go back to the boat. and wee he 


. Mr. SE ede K.C.: We can have a copy made, 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC. ae 
Bie ee How do you describe your two decks?—A. There is a shelter be ond hoa 
a main or ’tween deck. aes 
 Q. Your evidence is that you have a shelter deck and a main or ‘aveen ie 


deck?—A. Yes, whichever way you want to describe it. 
: an You have only two decks?—-A. Yes, we have only two decks. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) - 


ae Which you describe as a shelter deck and a main or ‘tween deck? ae 
— es. er 
 Q. What is the depth of the hold from the main deck down to the "bween ay, 
~ deck?—A. 27 feet; nine feet from the main to the ’tween deck. : 

1Q. That: is not very suitable for carrying package stuff?—A. yen just 
i he thing for carrying package stuff. 

Q. It is something new to me, to carry package goods?—A. The distance: 
is nine feet. between the shelter and the ‘tween deck. ¥ 
yer Ts thats suitable for carrying package cargo’——A, Yes, it is suitable for 
any kind of cargo, ithe lower: holds ode as.) 
 Q. That is very remarkable to me. You describe that as having a shelter 
és eck and a tween deck?—A. It is a shelter deck ship. : 

 Q. There is a difference fe the shelter deck and the ‘tween deceet Te 
ek Would MN like bo. see a Pe of the ship, and Oe can see aS whole 


ae 


i 


I think | that would i a band idea. 
t [Captain Richard Hoeken.] 


ee: By Mr Montgomery, RO coe i ne 


A. Oh, yes the Board of Trade would look after that. You can rely on that 
_ being measured. I did not register the ship myself; I had nothing to do wit 


it. It is out of my province. | ane SOE Hult 
QQ. Your evidence is that the shelter deck is measured in the tonnage? — 
Peon YER. | . 4 


House. 


Or course, that is the document to show how to pilot the ship. This is the — 
thing that is registered; practically the same information. 


- House. They use it to enter and clear the ship with. ‘That is the only official 


* night, because I cannot do it. If you want me to stall and ask questions, I will — 


ready to sail to-morrow. ; 


: of the ship. It isa very simple thing. 


< » EK 2 ‘ j x ? Py fy i 


- Q. Do you know whether the shelter deck is even measured in th 


nnage? 


Q. In the net tonnage?—-A. According to the Board of Trade rule. 

Q. In the net tonnage?—A. In the net tonnage portion of it. Ms ‘ 

“The Cuamman: I think if we had a plan of the boat jt would be interest- 
ing for the Committee to see. Efray 


3 Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: Mr. Donald has handed me a plan. I presume | ' 
they want it back. I can get another plan. That is a Board of Trade plan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | aie. 
Q. Have you your register with you?—A. No, the register is at the Custom | 


¢ 


Q. You have not your certificate of register?—A. No, it is in Montreal. 


Pe 


-Q. Where will your certificate of register be found?—A. In the Custom > 


document in the ship, so far as the Customs is concerned. 


Q. We are rather interested in seeing the certificate of register? Who 
will have that?—A. I am afraid you will not be able to get hold of that. You 
might get a copy of it. 

Q. I think we might get a copy of it—-A. What do you want to see? wt 
A. I want your certificate of register?—A. To see the tonnage plan of the 224) 
ship? — Pe eee 
~ Q. I asked you for your certificate of register?—A. I do not think you * , 


will have much of a chance to get it, not unless the ship were to remain in 
Montreal; no chance of getting it. es: 


The Cuamrman: Possibly, if the Committee asks you to show it to us, — : 
you will possibly be kind enough to show it. ; Peet: 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It has to go with the ship. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am not going to finish with this witness to- — 
do it, but I do not think it is fair to ask me to complete my cross-examination _ 
to-night. ; | ; eS HO 
‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I pointed out before, that the ship is loaded and eh . 


: 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely, there is no objection to producing the register ae 


“ 


The CuatrMAN: There is-the log. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He has to carry it with him. ae 
Mr. Durr: What good will that do? Cy am 
Mr. Monrcomrry, K.C.: A copy can be had, I think, quite cheaply. - oe. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): A license can be had from the Collector of Customs. — 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] ; 4 MED Mi 


A 


LP es Sa eae Bt ab A Dray Cie eg 
By Me pean en : 
--Q. You will get full instructions in Lloyds book.—A. That is all contained 
in the register, you are quite right, about the measurement, what the tonnage 
measurement is, but in any case I did not have anything to do with that. I 
- did not measure the erp, neither did“anybody measure it. It is not my affair — 

at all. | 


The Cuamman: You are the custodian. 


- Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We can easily have a transcript by the Customs 
of Montreal. 


pi ~The Cuarrman: Mr. Montgomery, I am anxious, if possible, to avoid 
_ keeping this ship. You can understand that desire. That is why we want 
to go ahead as far as we can to-night. I understand you are at a disadvantage. 


-- -‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It would be rather simpler if we had been told - 
that the Captain was to be examined and I would have made some effort. to 
‘prepare, but you can understand having to cross-examine under these circum- ~ 
stances, where I have not been able to read yet what the questions involved are. 
It is very difficult. to tross-examine this witness. I think it means that his 
evidence has to be taken without cross examination, because I do not profess 
to be able to read all this stuff and put it to the witness at this time. The 
“witness has just appeared before this Committee. 


‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I did not know what witnesses you were going to 
call. . 
~ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Our witnesses are all in the room. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is a pure question of figures, of coal, wages and 
so. On.« - 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The evidence is very extraordinary, on the face 

of things. It is quite impossible for an ordinary lay-man to understand. With 

all the advantages that the captain claims for these boats, there are only ten 

or a dozen of them in the world, although they have been going since 1919. 
_ There are boats by the hundreds and thousands built in that time. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The witness did not keep log books at all. I 
brought them here on purpose, so that we did not have to take anybody’s word 
for it. This is in the Chief Engineer’s log book. I was~calling the Chiei 
Engineer. If you want the Chief Engineer's log book you can have it now. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. Have you got the indicator cards?— A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. Where are they?—-A. You have them. 


Mr. Symrtnoton, K.C.: The engineer has them. The engineer is being 
called. 


ks Sir Henry Drayton: There is no reason why they should not be pro- 
=. duced. | 


_ The Cuamman: There is no reason why they should not be produced , 
%) because— 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Where are they? 


The CuarrMan:. If they are in the room, let them be produced, so that 
Mr. Montgomery can see them. 


hao 
— 
¥ 
+ 


4 


’ [Captain “Richard Hocken.] 


ee ion, Mr. eet Ce OTe ee ea re 
- Q. I can only repeat these questions. It is the block coefficient fine: 

. Do you want me to explain that? i RC reas 
O. Block, 779; which 1s’ pretty fulk) 3: iy ae 


wanes “The Cuamman: 779; does that CO anything to your mind 
oo ? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Not in the slightest. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. .779?—A. That is right. : 

Q. That is the last one?—A. Tb is the aa one. If it was one it wor yuld b 
quare. If it was one you would have a square block. - 779 will give you 
ten that it is fairly blocked. That makes her all Moe more extra ordin: 

ah 8 ‘Can you tell me the draft— : 


Pi bay Mr: Dupe: \ ! | | > 
- Q. Has her name been changed?—A. No. ; ie ee 
—6Q. What is her name’?—A. Rio Dorado. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


(i bah Can you give us the draft at which the trials were run?—A. ‘oF tee 
1 u inches mean, on her summer course; on free board, three by six inches. 


he By the Chairman: Y 
2 Will you please go over that again? ! ) 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: “ | es 
2. Will you just explain those terms to the Chairman and Ree membe 


of the Committee except the nautical gentlemen?—-A. Well, sir, the free b 
fi is. a ae ae ep Lloyd’s. A ee is yee from the main deck to the nu. b 


ys the summer mark, anieh is 2 feet 6, ae on a winter mark 3 feet tha 
a oe Summer she Be 6 inches below the summer marks, below the ¢ ntr 


a the Chairman: ~ : 


: Why is that?—A. In the Indian summer, for Indian. Vee whi 
nfined between see and oe in the north east monsoon. | 


would you car y pi shable. cargo?—A. Well, if Es carried Lee 
you wanted me to carry. perishable cargo, if you were the bent tk 
on which deck you wished me jto carry the general cargo Mes 
carr ying general cargo, and eee could only have the main deck. or 
eck. i 
you” carried cattle on ‘both deen you would not be abte to. carry | ee 
aral cargo at all?—A. Yes, we have a hold ‘below that of 27 feet. : 
~@. So that you are going to carry your general perishable cargo- in Gee 
d?—A. Where would we carry it? : 
‘ Is it your suggestion that your boat 1s suitable for that?—A. It is. ie 
. wished to lay another deck it is an easy matter to have a ‘tween deck 
| another deck below that. 
i Q. T do not know what any of these decks would be?—A. Vou would ie 


saw the ship. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


: io What is the largest number of eattle you Hees. ever carried on any. ae 
le Sa a far as mn am aware, none of these ships have ever geal 


+ 


ne : By the Chairman: 

. Q. What do you mean by that, Captain?-_A. The stalls are not in: the 
ip, and they would not be in any ship unless they intended aaa 
ae a 
~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i | 
Q. Have you any refrigeration space?—A. No, sir, and we do not need 
ny, emiter. ' i 
yO), You do not need any ?—A. Not at the moment, but ahen we. fa i 
it can be put on board; that is. quite simple. Sa 

Oss that your serious answer, for a man of your experience ?—A. Abso- a 
lutely. i oe 
ee), That these boats are not built for refrigeration? What do. you mean 
Bye a simple matter?—A. To instal refrigeration. There are ‘a number of 
boats that when refrigeration is necessary rae all the machinery; there | iss 
nothing in that. 

- Q. What boats are you speaking of now are fitted for general cargo? A, 
oy Yes, they are; why not? 

ee Q. Are they fitted for Beuere cargo? —A. They are suitable for general 

cargo. 
eee cats you whether ae are fitted for general cargo?—A. What do. 
mean by fitted? I never heard of any such thing as fitted. I oa never 
heard of fitted. . ke 
os ®). Could: they carry Npatude ok Why not carry butter? 5 
2. Will oe please answer the ee could they carry putter? A, 


got 


i. Q. They are fitted now for carrying butter?—A. They are ee for a 
ee butter, and I hhave carried butter in one of them. i 


| By Sw Henry Drayton: he 
Q. “Where was that?—A. That was from Boston to Hamburg. 


Q. In a month of the ene In ae 1922. 
[Captain Richard Hocken 


A Did ou have any aba for damages | } 
Joe $0. | 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: » / ee ne 
_ Q. Was it butter in casks?—A. Butter in cases. i ic, 
: Q. Mr. Montgomery was asking you if you carried butter as a rep lar 
Part of your cargo?—A. And I gave my reply Yes. b 
_. Q. But he did not ask you whether it was fresh whic a salt butter, 
Cd any. other kind of butter. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. Q. Or whether it was good butter or bad butter? —A. Or ay other 
ee Mier. 


Mr. Buacx: I suppose it might Tae ue for axle grease. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


oo 0. Let me ask you another eine Captain. What are ‘the’ ated 
freight on the charter party, would you say?—A. About 14 ae I think i 5 


Q. What was being carried?—A. You mean on this present charter. 
Q. Yes—A. I think it is 14 or 144 heavy ene 
-Q. Per hundred?—A. Per hundred. . 

Q. For what?—A. For wheat. 
Q. 
Q. 
ppe 
Q. 


You are getting a rate of 144 cents for wheat?—A. Yes. , 
Are you carrying anything but wheat?—A. That is optional with ‘the 


ye a ship ie 
loaded. 


~Q. What are you loading?—A. Rye and barley, | 
- Q. All grain?—-A. All grain. 


a Os What is the rate on rye?—A. I think it is 164 cents on oats, but I am 10 | 
| exactly certain. | 


But you are loaded for sailing to-morrow, are you not?—A, She j is being 


rd 


By Mr. Blavk: | pecan 
Q. I think it is 165 cents on oats—A. About 163 cents. Ss eee 


& 


Bu Sir Henry Drayton: 


_Q. Where are you to take it to?—A. To renee ee 
 Q. What is the name of your charterer?—A. Simpson, Spence & Young, 0 
ce York, I believe are the charterers. 
oer’ SyMINGTON, K.C.: Sir Henry, the cargo rates are two thirds barley and 
oats, at 17 cents per “hundred, and one third is rye at 144 cents. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


7O, You were speaking of the speed she could make on the’ heat! of Wel 
‘coal: were you speaking of what she had actually made?—A. No, she has hever 
burned Welsh coal, that ship, in particular, | 
'Q. Perhaps I misunderstood you. Were you speaking from actual fi 
ror, of estimates of what she would do having the best of Welsh coal?—A. 
oO much better on Welsh coal, and it 1g much more economical, ym 
[Captain Richard Hocken.] ae 


umber of figures at the opening of your examination, 
noe bi m8 k based on 10 knots, and so on; were those estimates on your 
- part?—A, That is the basis of it; for instance, if you were the charterer of a 


you were doing that from any records, or is that an estimate?—A. I will show 
— you the records of what she has done, with the speed, on all other coals. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is net what Mr. Montgomery has asked you. Mr. Montgomery 


has asked you if the figures which you gave to the Committee are figures based 
on estimates, or an actual experience?—A. They are based on estimates. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

©. Can you tell me who made up those estimates; did you make them your- | 
‘self, or were they made for you?—A. They were made by myself, and the Chief 
~ Engineer, also by the speed and power curve. 

- When were those made?—A. Those were made before the ship was built. 
Q. So that the figures you gave us in answer to my learned friend’s questions 
\_were figures made before the ship was built?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have never operated a boat yourself under these same conditions? 

—A. No. 
Q. So that you are not able to speak as to that?—A. No. 
Q. You say this is your second voyage?—A. Yes. | 
(). Her voyage was a lengthy one of which you speak?_A. Yes. 
Q. Would you mind’ telling us again what she covered on that voyage?— 
~~ ‘A, 25,000 miles. . 
ane Q. Where did you go?—A. To Port Said. 
Q. Where did you start from?—A. From Newcastle. 
Q. Loaded?—A. Loaded. 4 
Q. With what amount of coal?—A. What kind of coal? What was she 
loaded with? | | 
Q. No, what kind of coal was in your bunkers?—A. Mickley coal, and 
some other inferior north country coal. Durham coal, really. ‘ 
he Q. And do you remember what amount you had in your bunkers?—A. 
Yes, we had in the bunkers 1,400 tons approximately. | | 
Q. And where did you go?—A. To Port Said. es oe 
Q. In how many days?—A. 13 days 164 hours. With a consumption of 
22.8 tons per day. | 
Q. Did you re-coal there?—A. No. 
Q. Where did you go next?—A. Went to Mariople in the Sea of Azof. 
Q. Were you fully loaded when you left Newcastle?—A. Oh yes, 8,500 
tons aboard, of cargo and bunkers. A total dead weight of 8,500 tons. 
Q. You discharged that at Port Said did you?—A. Yes. : : 
ee Q. And took on another cargo there?—-A. No, went in ballast then to 
South Russia, the Sea of Azof. : 
 Q,. And that was to pick up another cargo?—A. Yes. 
- ’Q. And what did you get?—A. Salt. 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] 


Q. Avice Pu cans ay Said. ‘to Mari le 
Supatoria through the Dardanelles, through u é 
and Sumatra. — 

 Q. Was that all under one cargo?-—A. That ae be two cargoes Ww 
the first one and the second one? 

PEO SL. arn asking about the second one that you took on at Mariople. 


Well, Mariople and Eupatoria, for Siberia, for Vladivostock. Bie 
-Q. And what was that?—A. Salt. ! « 
-Q. And where did you discharge that?—A* At Vladivostock. ap 


-Q. You might indicate ‘where you re-coaled, as you go along. — 
exactly; I will do anything you wish. / 

— Q. Following it along—A. Sebang is'on the way to Viadivostock. Be an 
is i in Straits of eels, about oN miles from Singapore. It is a co 


o. What class of coal ndigie take on eet teen | ef 
-Q. What cargo had you from Vladivostock?—A. Soya beans. Ce 
~.Q. Where did you take your soya beans to?-—A. To Aull. We cam 
one. via Singapore, Sebang, Port Said, Lisbon, Hull. | 
.. Q. Is this all under a single charter, the whole round eae No, 
“ different charters. : 
- Q. You had an outbound charter; give us the points of division.—A. We 
the. salt cargo was from South Russia to Vladivostock. We disposed of tha 
: ‘and then shipped 8,000 tons of soya beans for the United Kingdom and Con 
a tinent via Lisbon. 


ye By MraDuf: 
Q Lisbon for orders?—A. No, we came "eo Port Said OF orders. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


rik Q. So that up to date all that this boat: has Docaty done in practice is on 
arry bulk cargo?—A. Yes. | 

- Q. Just to clear up something in my mind. You spoke of the capacit 
the, what do you call them?—A. The corrugations. 

 Q. You fill that?—A. You fill up with grain or bulk’ cargoes. 

_Q. In the bulge, if I can so term it?—A. Yes. - pr 

Q. The bulge of the corrugation will be filled with grain?—A. Yes but. 
0b filled with soya beans, which was described as a general cargo, and t. 
as loaded in bags; hp. in ae bag fares . ae 


OA. Vos. AS) . Agi : 
Qo It was shipped in bags?—A. Yes. | | 2 


By Mr. Black: 2 | 
ae you have to ) Tine the ship for wheat or cargo of that kind?2—A. 


| that purpose; we use that for ventilation. 


Ri 


at th 


Tt depends on the nature of the cargo. Soya beans is a very delicate 


ypNness 0 


n the side of the iron you line it. 
: 


” . By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Pet 


8 degrees below zero in Vladivostock. | 
use?—A. Yorkshire. : 


es, we have enough to take us out and home and back again. 


Dominion coal?—A- No. | 
 Q. You have no practical experience of that at all?—A. No. 


. That is based on Louisburgh coal. I have bunkered that. ! Se ae 


tramp. I prefer to call her a first class freighter. 


a 
Q. But doing tramp work?—A. Doing any kind of work. 


tramp?—A. Beg pardon. 
- Q. You know the Salmonpool?—A. Yes. 
 Q. Is she in Montreal at the present time?—A. She is. 


ame I should think. 


: your—?—A. 4,506 tons. 


tons greater. 


he ‘earries?—A. No. 7 | 


the sailors and firemen. 


- round voyage or per day?—A. Per month I think. 
aw, Bie pa La 


qin 


‘ ‘The Cramman: For the round voyage, £416. 


ey line the ship when they load grain—A. No, not for grain, for ce 
ou don’t line it for bulk erain?—A. No sir, you don’t line + ah an” a 


‘and in this instance the ship had a lot of ice around. For fear of any ie 


Q. When you gave us the ten per cent figure, what was that based Oneal 


a Q. The Salmonpool then I take it you know as you are able to say she is a ve 


- Q. Did you have occasion to check up with him about the number of crew 


Q. I think you told us the number of your crew is 32?—A. Yes, that is 
- Q. Illustrating the crew carried by boats doing this kind of work, a put ne 
to you that the Salmonpool has a crew of 31, which fact you can easily 
erify’ when you return to Montreal and I will be glad if you will do so. As | 
egards the total wages, what figure did you give us. for yours?—A. For the — 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: £356 per month, without the master, sf ee 
sae ie cae . [Captain Richard Hocken.] 


~Q. What did you say about ice around?—A. The temperature was about 
Q. On your trip out here, your second voyage, what kind of coal did you o 
 Q. And I suppose you bunkered enough to take you out and back?—A. : : 


 Q. So that you have not had any experience with the Montreal coal. or | of 


~. Q. Do you happen to know another tramp boat called the “ Salmonpool din oy ie 
—A. Yes, the “Salmonpool” is a tramp. I don’t describe the Rio Dorado as | 


- Q. How does she compare in size with the Rio Dorado?—-A. About the 
—, Q. My instructions are that the Salmonpool is 4,803 eross tons against. : 


-~  *Q. So she is a little larger if anything, than yours?—A. About the same. ca 
I saw the captain and he told me she is about the same. She may be 100 


Deas: a 


a possibly are cae eae with hoe aa ee cargo wor 
_ liner work, so you would not be at all surprised at those figures I have giv 
you for the Salmonpool—if they are correct.—A. Oh, quite. But the Salmon-~ 
- poo! could not do the same work as the Rio Dorado. She is only an 8-knot— 
tramp, 8 or 9 knots and burns about 20 tons of coal a day more I should thin 
: Q. Well I have given you the neue and you can check it. You say she 
_ burns about 20 tons of coal a day more.—A. I should think about that, 

if Q. Would that’ be approximately double your coal. ee 
Nearly. Approximately 
Q. So on your theory that the wages should vary in Minost direct propo 
tion with the quantity of coal burned, she should have a very much larger 
- erew than yours should she not?—A. Yes, she should. Well, of course, sh 
- burns considerably more coal and she has less men you see; very likely that 

only in the culinary department or something of that kind. Sir William 
gives us @ full ship. I would rather you did “not compare a boat hike that, 
ae I think they are too far down you know. Tes | 
.. Q. You say you have nine firemen?—A. Yes. | 
Q. I put it to you that the Salmonpool has nine firemen.—A. Well, TL am 
: urprised I should have thought, she would have less. - . 

-Q. Although burning you say double the amount of coal?—A. Yes. 
+ Q. And although you told us in your evidence in chief that you woul 
account for the oreater number of men by the more coal the boat burned?— 
Ae Well of course I don’t wish to interfere with the Salmonpool. They run 
their ship their way and we run ours our way. It is none of my affair whether 
i the Salmonpool carries more or less men. 5 
cee Q. But you have given us certain figures in your examination in “chief, 
ee Captain, and you were asked to account, you will remember, for the difference 
in wages and the number of men carried by certain boats indicated, and your 
wie own boat?—A.. Yes. ° ¥ 
en) Oo And you: told us it would be due to ie extra. eobaire phon of coal?— 
hae Tf required, Ws 

oe Q. On the other boat, which would necessitate extra firemen?—A. Quite 50. 
Because hie had to have more firemen for whatever the quantity of 
y coal would be?—A. So that we would be in a position to burn more coal to 80 
faster, to go any ete we wished, up to 12 miles. 
se a Now you have told us that the boat which I have mentioned to. you 

o would consume double the amount of coal that your boat would—A. Yes. y 
aie Then how would you account for it that she has only the same numbe 
of Nay Well, I presume she would burn double the coal to go our 


: speed, which I don’t suppose she could do, probably, that boat Bony makes 
about eight knots. ~ 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: \ 


oO. You said, captain, she would burn 20 tons more to go eight knots?— 
Probably she would. 3 
_Q. Then she would need a freiad for every three tons?—A: Yes, ~ 33 
_Q. And that would’ be six more firemen?—-A. Yes. ~ aN 
_Q. Therefore she should have six more firemen than you should?—A. ‘Well 


me have really too many firemen for the amount of coal we burn. 
[Captain Richard Pitot ae ) 


Ss 


ticular. I cannot give the information. VE ay? 
id a moment agq.she would.—A. I estimated she would. 


hip. | 


-A. Oh no, not at all. I do not bind myself with regard to anything about 


. hip 


all, but the figures I quoted, I had the figures from the master_of the ship. 


_ the same size boat with the increased coal consumption you mentioned would 
require 18 firemen in the place of your nine?—A. Repeat that question, 
__Q. I say, in your examination in chief, according to the note which I have, 


three tons, whatever that works out at. 


I can. 


gs 


2.4 


would make no calculation in the matter at all; I am simply giving the informa- 
tion: | | 


& 


‘man for three tons. 


on The Wrrness: I am not making any statement with regard to anything 
except what I told the other gentleman. It is just approximately with regard 
to the other ships. The basis is three toris for one man, hehe: 


ess than that. 
| loing that kind of work, in part. 


i 


if she did she would require six more firemen?—A. You would 


‘No, I don’t think so. You volunteered that evidence.—A. Well, I will 
ww all that sort of thing. I am not going to commit myself about another 


. But you committed yourself about other ships when Mr. Symington was 
king your evidence and that is all on the record.to guide us later On. a. 
xactly the same principle is to apply to this ship as you applied to the other. es 


i Q. You do not bind yourself to any evidence except about your own ship? . 
—A. Yes. Except those I am really conversant with, that I have the figures 
from the master of the ship. I have not spoken to the master of this ship at — 


__ Q. Now, in your examination in chief on that very subject, you told us 


you told us that the same sized boat of the ordinary type would require 18 
firemen in the place of your nine—A. She would require a fireman for every 


_  Q. I have your own statement as you made it in chief, that a boat’ of that 
size which you mentioned to us as an example, would require 18 firemen instead — 
of nine?—A. I told you three tons per man, which you can work out better than 


Q. You worked it out for us; my note is 18 firemen for your nine—-A. I 


Mr. Durr: He has nothing to do with shipping the crew. If the Captain : : 
_ of these vessels goes to the Master and says, “I want so many firemen,” that 
is as far as it goes. The Board of Trade rule is that they must have one fire- — 


- Mr. Montaomery, KC: I am only taking him on his statement in chief, ne 
- Mr. Durr: Do not bind him down to what the Board of Trade rules are. a 


Mn Monteomrry, K.C.: I would hate to, as I do not know them myself, 


_ Q. How many are you carrying?—A. We carry nine firemen, not on the “ 
asis of consumption, but simply to assist in cleaning up the engine room and 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] — ae : 2 ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: : EO 
@. Does your ship burn three tons per man?—A. Not quite; we run much 


a man t 
e, ; ‘Bo. tons. ' 


DO. (Cita: hae you ‘any pene in 
ships carry?—-A. I have been on passenger ships, iar Aa : 
-- Q. The Maurentania, I understand, burns” 1,000 Pee a , days how n 
firemen does she carry 2A.’ She would carry about 300, ( 
~Q. Would she carry that mae ny fo She does not burn coal now, she bur 
el oil. 
| Q. Would she earry them, when Ore did burn coal?—A. On that basis 
- Q. She would not carry that many, so that although the Board of Trade 
oe rules say—.—A. It is not a Board of Trade rule, it is a Union rule. i 
i Q. She would not carry as many firemen | as ‘that oo make?—A. Oh, : 


) 4 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : : 
nage Can you tell us how many tons of grain— ‘ele Le 


+ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Let us clean this up; I am sure he did not Say an 
) thing about 18 firemen. : | eas 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C:: The record will show that, and all I can say is 
that. that 1 1s what my notes show. I do not profess to have any further sco 
tion. ; 


: By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ne Re 
+» Q: How many tons are you taking out this time? Are you going to 


“fully loaded?—A. Yes. 2 
o | Q. How many tons?—A. We are taking out quarters. | 
we - Q. Do not be smart; how many tons?—A. About 7,900 to 8,000 tons, a d 


about 600 tons of bunkers, making a total dead ae of 8 ,000 tons. 


By the Chairman: Lt i 
Qe 7,900 to 8,000 tons of ant Oe That is MW gir 3 eet 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
. A: I am requested to ask you how your cargo is divided » between whe 
tye and oatg?—A. It is provided by charter, by separation. 
iG Q. Two- -thirds barley and oats, and one- ae rye; that is what we get 
A. Yes, 3 


By the C hairman: 


laneon is at, 
ne CHAIRMAN: Any more questions, Mr. Montgomery. 


he said, Bis cbise I am not ina position to do so. 


The Cuatrman: I think you are depreciating the value of your own ae 
Mr. Montgomery. Mr. Duff, have you ay questions to address the witness? — 


_ Mr. Durr: No, I do not think so. Mr. Montgomery has done very well 
n cross-examination, I think. | " A me, 


By Mr. Duff: ee 
There is one question I would like to ask. Mr. Montgomery was a 
ing about the difference in the burning qualities of coal. Captain, in your ex eri 


ence you have been on ships which have burned Cardiff and Yor anc 
ee kinds of coal?—A. Yes. . : 


y three tons in t 


1 23 tons of Engi 


cent?—A. Yes, about that. 


you e your figures on Welsh coal?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.:. } lay | ere 


You charter on Welsh coal, do you not? That is the basis of a charter? 
[he basis of any time charter is Welsh coal. | hes 


Wee 


ites ( 


"Q, Which is the guarantee you give, and these figures are the guarantee 
give?—A. That is the basis of your charter. aes 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Black, have you any questions to address the witness? 
Mr. Brack (Halifax): ‘No, none at all. : | : 


By Mr. Stork: | a 
 Q. Captain, you told us about a trip where you started out from New- 
stle and wound up at Vladivostock and then returned to Neweastle?—A. No, 
r, that was another trip, another ship, when we went to’ Karachi ands jc° 
ewcastle, New South Wales. But in this particular instance, the last voyage = 
f this ship, we went from Newcastle, England, to Port Said, to a ORD Ih) 220 
‘south Russia, to Vladivostock, Siberia, and back to Lisbon, and Hull, with a 
cargo. Doe sas F a a a aaa 
- Q. How did you find the operation of this trip? Did you make money © Fin 
or lose money on the whole enterprise?—A. It is not part of my business to | 
go into the profit and loss account, but in my opinion she made a very ae 
yandsome profit. ) ; | ae 
Ay By Mr. Duff: Bi | oh Sia ate 
- Q. About this present trip; you have the poorest paying freight?—A. 
Yes. o i | nae asa 


e 


ane o. Out of Montreal?—A. Yes. et 
~ .— Q. With your experience, would you say you are going to lose money 
or make money on the trip?—A. There again it issnot my province, ee 
Q. I know that, but as a shipmaster you follow the operating expenses _ 


pretty closely?—A. I would rather Sir William Petersen gave you the figures. — 


See tit 
thsi) 


“The Cuamman: If you have the information kindly afford it to the 
member of the Committee who asks for it. ee 


rem Oo My experience is that the shipmasters are supposed to follow the busi- 
ness of the ship and find out if she makes money or not. Would you say this 
hip is going to make money or lose money?—A. I would estimate she would 
ake about £40 a day profit. aay 
 Q. And for the voyage that is what?—A. The voyage is 40 days. 
— Q. That is £1,600 profit?—A. Yes. ave Prat Saat ac 
Oo By. Me Symington, K.CaLi 7 
_ -Q. Over everything?—A. Yes sir. | a ‘ 
By Mr. Black (Halifax): ' i Se oes 
~ Q. Do you hold shares?—Ay No, es 


) By Mr. Montgomery, AOC 


Q. There were no westbound earnings at all? . 


Cae : ‘ ees 


[Captain Richard : Hocken.) 


. oe Mr. Duff: 
Q. All the way to Montreal. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: You. are talking about Aitferent trips 
oe Mr. Rinfret: ee 


st Is that. the trip you said you made money on?—A. Yes. 
~The Cuamman: ‘You are talking about two different things. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The £1,600 was on this Montreal trip. 


The CuairmMan: Mr. Rinfret is asking a question on the first trip. 
head Mr. Rinfret. . a a A | in 
By Mr. Rinfret: i 
My Q. I understood you to tell Mr. Stork that you via as money on A 
from Newcastle to Vladivostock and back to Hull?—A. Yes Sites 
Q. That you made money on that?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And for part of that trip you were merely carrying ballast? —A.. 
very little of the trip. | he 
~Q. I think you told Mr. Duff froin Port ae to Russia?—A. That isc 
about 1,500 Tiles oe 


sf 


7, 


: uh Mr. Duff: ¥ 
Q. My question is perhaps more to the © point, your round trip iar Hal 
to Montreal and back to Russia. : x 


Mr. ‘Ruyrret: _I would like to ‘be atoritied on ih 
: he Wrrnnss: That is a very short run. : 


By Mr. Hae hs : 


8 a would like to ask the witness if the maximum speed ne this 
s 125 knots per hour, loaded?—A. Yes, that. is the maximum. mare 


» 


Mr. KENNEDY (Glengarry) : Mr. Chairman, pate a ask the witness a 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


By Mr. Kennedy ( Glengarry): - 


| Q. Vou gave us in the beginning of your evidence the oe of your s 
d the consumption of coal at certain speeds. ap Wes i 
: eat you said those figures were based on estimates?—A. On pe 
‘ | 4 


Now, I would like to know how the performance of. your shi 

es ah the. estimate?—A. Quite. 7 7 

Q. Take the first voyage, from Neweastl to Port Said. a If I may he 4" 
ook I can read it out. 
as Richard paces yan NG 


Mr. Durr: Why ei ce it from Hull to Montreal? 
ay | “By Mr. Kennedy ( Glengarry): eae 
§ 25; What is the number of miles?—A. I will give ie to you. Probably 
you could examine it a aes You can see the e navigation and so on. 


\ 


a From Newcastle, the number of miles?—A. 3,465. 
~Q. Number of tons of coal you consumed?—A. 22.8 One per mile. 


ar. SymMineron, K.C.: Give your total, then. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry) : 

a eG: The total number of tons?—A. The total number of tons was—if you 
Ben multiply it, 22.8 multiplied by 13} days. 

~ Q. Now, on the trip from Hull to Montreal—that was your next ae oe 


ay In ballast?—A. Yes. You want the mileage? 


Q. Yes.—A. 3,019 miles. 

Q. Yes.—A. 1 days, 23 hours. Consumption 23.04 tons. 
QQ. 

Q. 


And the speed?—A. Speed, 10.5. 
What was the speed on the former trip, to Port Said?—A. 10.6. 


bee “By ‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
a Q. Captain, on this voyage you are just on now, from Hull to Montreal 
and return, you estimate a profit of £1,600’—A. Yes. | 
Kae Does that include port charges at both ends?—A. Yes. 
-Q. And pilotage and all charges?—-A. When everything is paid. 
_ Q. When did you say this voyage commenced?—A. When the ship was 
po ieee at the other end, or when she came out of drydock, I suppose. 
-Q. That will be— —A. The day before she sails. u, 
Q. She came out of drydock on the 28th?—A. We will base the voyage - 


from the day she sailed, the first of May. 
a — Q. When does the voyage end, when she is discharged?—A. When she 


ae discharged. 


) By Str Eugene Fiset: 
a Q. You describe your ship as a cargo liner?—A. I describe the ship as a 


| first class freighter. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions to ask the witness?. 


“ By Mr. Johnston: ; 

a - Q. Captain, you say the figures made up and which you put in to- day 
regarding coal consumption are based: on estimates?—-A. Are based on experi- 

ence; not exactly on this particular ship, but on my experience with Welsh coal. 

ae Q. You haye been on other ships of this kind?+-A. Yes. : 

_ Q. Could you give us some figures based on actual experience?—A. Yes, a 
I can give you some figures based on actual experience. Here is the Rio Claro. | 


} 


By the Chairman: 
QQ. What about the Rio Claro?—A. She makes 200 miles a day on t4. 
tons; 210 miles on 16 tons; 240 miles on 21 tons. 


[Captain Richard Hocken.] 


| cane Sie Nleaton > , , | 
a ‘This. is all on one voyage? A. Yes. 


| By the Chairman: ae ce a 
s iS Is she a sister ship?—A. Yes, a sister she: The Rio “Dorado” is a little 
| arger ‘than the other ship. The ship lee makes 210 miles on (153 tons, b 
a is in ballast. | ba a 


By the Charman: 
‘ iO: You say, ‘“There is a little difference.” What do you mean? —A. 
tons dead weight difference in favour of the Rio Dorado. ee 


| By Wr. Black (Halifax): gs MY | 
/ a From: Atlantic ports?—A. No, sir, that was a ‘voyage ro Cara 


7 


ae By Mr. Johnston: | 

‘ee These last figures you gave, 215 miles on 15 

Wes. - 
—- Q. What about. the he figures? Was that in 
i Loaded. - : 
| By Mr. Black (Halifax): : ya 
oe ug They made better time on the MCE nein ren they flo on ee 
Atlantic? —A. Yes, we should do so. Bombay— 


ey By Mr. Johnston: : gers 
ee Oo Thais enough, Captain. I houshe coe based on actual experie . 
would be better than mere estimates?—A. Yes. (92 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 5 | AN 
_Q. Are all those figures on the Mediterranean, or “what? A. On 
Mediterranean. | 


| Mr. Durr: Why not give us the last trip from Hull to Montreal? 
; : Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: We have had that; it is all on the record. ee 
| The CHAIRMAN: ‘Fhey were not burning Welsh coal, aan 
: Mr. Durr: It does not make any difference. ‘ | 
, The Wirness: I have a chief engineer should be an ts on fe) 


a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: eas eee r 
oO) You gave us as your estimated ee on the present voyage a: 
1600. Te fate is it, Sir.’ 


question, 
Q. We have to know. We have to get some en Why did you ‘cay £1600, 
instead of £1000, or £2, Os I would rather Sir Lk aes ee oul 


Be Slay 


6 ae 1600 a ie eee some Ne sacne. “what 
; £800 to ae and the other expenses at £30, a 1 day, i 


£800 to discharge?—A. Ves oii 
. What else? A. £30 per day for running expenses. 
_ And you are calculating that on how many days?—A.’ Forty. 
That is £1200? In other words, 30 x 40?—A. Yes. Pa andes 
. That is £2900. Anything else?—A. Coal, £550, I think it was. m 2 Pay 


Pa 


The ‘Cuamman: £5,500 for the round voyage. 


. By Mr. Montgomery, Ke 

es What else?-A. I think that is the lot. 

- Q. Have you any port charges?—A. I said £900 and £800. 

~ Q. Loading and discharging includes the port charges?—A. Yes. 
eye Tnsurance?—A. No, the insurance comes into the £30 he day. 


By Mr. Black (Holitar)- a rag a 
DO I undertsand, Captain, that £800 includes the total expenses of 
. your ship at the point of discharge?—A. That is it, sir. 

‘, . Towage and dockage and. stevedoring?—A. Everything. 

ay All that: you spend there?—A. Yes, that is the idea. 


| ‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: _ | oe 
Q. That, is a grain cargo they are discussing?—A. I reali ee siete oe 
to enn questioned PALE because 1 am not the shipowner, and I am not the ee 
hip manager. : ne 

- 1) By Mr. Montgomery, oe 7 

i I wanted to find out how your figure of £1,600 was made upr—A. That 


ME Monteomery, K.C.: Your opinion was given to us. 


poe Vir SyMINGTON, K. C.: "He was forced to give it by Mr. Duffy one asked 
a £0 Wuess.* vii 
Mr. Monteomery, K. Ge ‘He muessed £1,600. 


| By Mr. Montgomery, KC.: 
 Q. Is it your guess that your total ees for a round voyage. would be 
6 400?—A. About that. , ene 


Me By Mr. Duff: 
» + Q. Let us have the freight now. ‘Tell us what your gross freight oa : 
I have not got it. I have not calculated that. I can tell you Chay We th _ 


ship is loaded. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K. CG. 
— Q. You must have had something to base your faire meal 600. on. What, 

: was: it?—A. 7,900 tons. - 

3 ~Q. At how much?—A; 17 cents” per 100 pounds. Say 8,000 tons, a is 


‘to calculate. 8, 000 tons uN oe by 22,240, multiplied by 17. 
at a ihe [Captain Richard Hocken) 


ay are 


s 


) a) ee hin is loaded Oe. thins oats 
30 tons? 


- By Mr. Black (Halifax) : . ISAS ek : ae 
(Q Would that weigh 7,500 tons?—-A. 'Yes. 


By Mr, Montgomery, K.C.: | 


be vO So- that according to your figures, if We are AO take those as, correct, 
you would make 2/200 pounds on this round voyagei—a. I do not comi it 
my self to anvthing in that respect. 

nea), Carrying grain only?—A. Yes. It is not dificult to prove the gure, 
ot ee it cost. You can coe get the figures. : 


Ge ie Mee oot to uaa yay Yes. 
~ Q. Will you tell us the date when that voyage occurred?—A. ane 1922. ie 
), What boat were you comparing that with? ‘There was. no comparison ; 
ON No. 
oe Q. I think there was a comparison on the second.—A. I was comparing 
that, if you wish, with the whole world, that particular cargo, i would 
"challenge anything against it. | oe 
- Q.-You did make a comparison of two ships. . (oe 
-. Q. I think on the second trip you’made a comparison beeen two ships, 
Great Britain, Newcastle to New South Wales via Karachi?—A, Yes. 
 Q. What is the date?—A. September to December. SN alee 
0), What-year?—A. 1921, 
_Q. In that case the Bradclyde was the other ship ty © Yes. _ : 
Q. The third was from England to. Buenos Aires?—-A, Yes. 
~(Q What date?—A, May, 1923. 


4 ints 


- 


Mr. Hove J do not see how we are interested in anything outside the North 
Atlantic. Why do we go over the whole world. The whole thing is wrong. 
a only thing we are interested in is the North Atlantic. _ Let us stick to BS 


That is all, We are loan. a lot of | time. 


; Mr. Durr; We are not interested in Port Said « or r China. 


he 


ane de. you ee OMERLLA. Tan 
2. L-o-u-g-h, Deeg L-a-w. One of Thomas Lay's “ships, 


By Mr. Montgomery, Heo 


= 


Q. Have ey a Scrap ler No, we ae a regular ie This is “the 


he 


y Be Mr. ‘Symington, K.C.: : pe 
pat aes nae not Bot any scrap ee here?2—A. No.. The other is the 


gE IN ee Ve 3 


fo. You were ree in Shetland: Mr. NE atoeh OA. Glasgow. 
a Are you. the Chief Engineer te the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 


By .Mr. Symington, Ties 


—Q. If we had the time I would like to ask the witness some questions, bu 
ie am just oe you to Fata your log and this is ee zoe) 


11, Mon... 


is =e 


Tues... 


Tues... 


; Indicated : 7” 


Horse- 
Power 


| The Roe Feat 
Sea Room > Water 


513 1,707) 28 


180| 60 


Arrived Fathe 


180] 5 


Averages 


10-5 knots per hour. 
66:8 revolutions per minute. 

-96 coals per hour. + 
23:04 coals per hour, 24 hours. ‘ 


x 


Messrs. seat & Co., Linn 6 Lloyd’s Avenue, Torion: E.C. 3. 


‘ 


25]. 2.. 


NIH I 


ayiPrienie | 


ie 


Distance run. -.. . er 019 miles. 


Actual steam time... 11-23 hours, 47 mins. 


Consumption of coal a tons, 0 ewts. 


Consumption of oil, engine... 6} gals. 
Consumption of oil, clyin be 44 gals. 


4 \ 


Obs. Al ierere Obs. 


(e80F 408), 4991 | 1OH40}. ae 1-26 sieht with On a 
68:7) 290 294 24— 0 T2tee .|Light head ae i 


Saree pie 
66-8] 291 a 


: : ‘ into No. 3 hold 3 : 
66:4) — 289 ’ ks : Fresh breeze and Tough sea, 
Tithe Penh a vessel rolling. 
273) phe H .|Fresh ae and rough sea, 


295 


291 

288 ; f 

275 : _|Fresh breeze and mod. Bede 

' eased down for fog. 6 an 
‘ 9 mins. — 

255 .|Mod. breeze and slight on 
; eased down for fog, 7 hrs.,. 
ali ¥ q 45 mins. } 

296 5-0) 24-0 ; .|Light breeze and Aooun: 

sea, clear. 

302 *0} 18-8) | 24-0 10]. .|Mod. breeze and sea, eased 
: ; - down for fog, 24 hours, ’ 

112 21-4 8-10 .{Strong current scare 


Ai 


"208-2 * 987-47 66-8 3,019). 3,390] 10-5 10-9 278 tons (11 bkts. ash per watch=15% ane 


4 


Consumption of Stores as used for the Engines ‘Atone: 
Coal PO Tallow 
- Quality. Engine | Cyl. | Colza 


é 


' gals, 


'g98|So. Yorkshire | 2833 
mixed, V.G. 
: iain 15 DG, 


Signed, ALEXANDER McINTOSH, 
Cie Enginee 


TO): it Flee on this trip, a Hull to Monten by Exhibit No 76, : 
‘to your log, your boat ran 10.5 knots an hour, 3 019 ae on 278 tons ¢ 
—A. That is correct. ye 
Q. Which coal was Yorkshire coal?—A. Satis Yorkshire Foul hae 8 
—  Q. And this shows the revolutions and all the various details of an engine 
room, does it not?—A. It does. 
Q. All these headings?—A. Yes, the varying pressure and the weather. | : 
~Q. Who is responsible for the keeping of the log?—A. I am. ) 
oe You keep this log book?—A. I keep this log book. © 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: There is just one thing about both of these logs ae 
I wish Mr. Symington would clear up; that is this, that they actually” ‘pulled 
out of Hull, away from the berth, the day before the date given here. ‘There 
- would be some consumption of coal there, but this dates to Father Point, and 
they did ot arrive in actual berth at Montreal until the second day afterwards. . 


Ee Mr. SYMINGTON, ae This log shows that, Mr. Stevens. The Engineer’ s 
Le shows ae 


Hon. Mr. Ce There must be some consumption of coal beyond thet 
eR 278 tons, from the time they dropped the pilet until uney came to Father, 
"Point. eae 
i Mr. Durr: They took on the pilot. | Lae 
: By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ay 
“Q. What does your log show from Father Point to Montreal?—A. 26. 10 Hs 


ISDE, 
—_ 3 


‘tons. ~ 
7°. This is up to the arrival in Montreal?—A. Up to the arrival in Montreal. 
~Q. 26.10 tons! 
Q. What provision have you for measuring the amount of coal that you 
- burn?—A. At this time, when we left Hull, there were 278 tons put in the cross 
bunker, which was an empty space. When we arrived in Montreal. we had | 
‘ burnt all that less one ton, so we knew exactly the quantity we burnt. ‘ 
fy it 1s all long ton?—A. Yes. I. generally take a measurement of. coal 
in the trip, put in empty measurements, measure it for the length of eight hours, — 
and that gives me the approximate quantity that I am burning. Outside of 

_ that, I take cards from the engine and it shows the speed she is running at and: 
we work it out at so many pounds per horse power, which gives me a closer 
_ approximation of the tally. 


a j RsAn 


_ By the Chairman: eae is ce 
- Q. Well, do you find that these different methods vanes about the same 
result, Mr. MacIntosh?—A. Practically. pe 
| 0, When you say practically, what would variation be?—A. A hundred | 
weight or two per day. - iG 
QQ. You get it within a ton or so?—A. That is a big estimate, a ton; a 
hundred weight or two, no more. | 
Q. A hundred weight or two; on the long voyage you would get within, a fi 
on or two?—A. Within a ton or two. eo 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, gentlemen, I think.we have done a very By 
hree hours’ work. I am going to discharge the witnesses, subject to the Captain 
sending up the copy of the register. I-think that should be satisfactory. -¥ vy 
are ‘discharged, Mr. MacIntosh, with the thanks of the Committee. — ane 
: _ Witness ee attr s Mr. Fr 


re 


Can as ih obj etion to ae Mr. Symington? 


| Ry ‘Counsel have any. objections, | 
na he hate and not to. one another. 


3 Sor ORN. KC. We will give them, copies of the he Noo sae 
8 sailing. to- -morrow. My learned friend jhas copies of the log. Book 1 


. Mowrcomery, K.C.: Of course these are on one sheet only. ae a 
2 Bart to ee the log book a all but we gaye had no iat Whe 
ae over it. 


ee The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory? — If so, the log book will tela ; 
pe msn to be returned BO morrow morning. 


Certain Ocean Rates 


: Proceedings of the Committee 


} 


No. 18—Tuesday, May 19,1925 ee ae 


COUNSEL: 


ee for the Sreamehi, companies: Ne 
| Mr. i. H. Donald, for Sir idiom Petersen 7 os 


| , EVIDENCE 
ae Herbert T. Shaw, ee Manufacturer, Montreal, Que. 


a Mr. Thomas H. Biompeot Accountant, Cairn Line, Neweusiles upon-Tyne, | 
ae penencc- 


EXHIBITS 


: No. a—Letter from Canadian Canners, Limited.  — 


. 78—Documents filed as Exhibit No. 14A before the Agricultural Con- . 
ditions Committee of 1923. 


OTTAWA: >). og UAC 
F, A. ACLAND Be ae 
| PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOSEXCELLENT MAJESTY oA 

Ta 11925 


he fe 


? 


ean 3 Ue aks ial Room No. 277, uy 
‘ ah TUESDAY, May 19,. 192 


The , Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m., he Chairman, Mr. MeM e : 


\ 


<A letter received from Canadian Canners, Limited, ‘listing their prin pa 
products and prices was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. 77. one 


A duplicate copy of Exhibit No. 14A before the Agricultural Condienr 5 : 
Committee of 1923, “ Delegation to Ottawa re high ocean freight rates, Feb : 
27th, 1914,” was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No. 78. | . 


i On motion of Mr. McKay, seconded by Mr. Rinfret,— eee 
‘ aa That Mr. Herbert T. Shaw, leather manufacturer, Montreal “and 
‘ Colonel H. A. Mullins, cattle exporter, ‘Winnipeg, be heard as: s witne ses 


iQ before the Committee. 


ye Mr. act T. Shaw, leather rautatraver Montreal, “who was in atianal 
ance, was called, sworn, examined, and was discharged from further. attendan 


Gone! Henry A. Mullins, cattle exporter, Winnipeg, who was in attendar ce 
‘ in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, examined, and retired. ty 


The Committee adjourned at 6.05 o’clock p.m. to meet again nb 8. 30) | : lock 
a m. this a ; 


| Ce Henry A. Mullins, who was again in anes was further 
‘examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. William W. Moore, cheese exporter, Montreal, who was in attendance 
in obedience to summons, was called, sworn, examined, and discharged fro 
ae attendance. aes 


On motion of Mr, ee seconded by Mr. Duf— 


Tee CO 


_ The name of the witness, Mr. eel ‘Coriell was aie called in the if 
ommittee room and in the corridors, but the witness did not answer. z 


o) Mr. Thomas, H: Thompson, accountant, Cairn Line, Neveastle-upon-Ty e 
Bngland, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, and retired. 


_§.R. GORDON, 
Hep. DEWAR, 


Coe hace Reo 276, | 
House oF Commons, ; 
Turspay, yey 19, 1925. 


ae between His Maneatis and Sir William Re toraen K.C. B. nf, as see ‘oul. a AN 
id resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R.- ak 
[cMaster, presiding, Fee 
~The CuHatrmMan: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so the Committee will 
fy sass come to order. I would like to bring to the attention of the Committee At 
a letter which I received from Mr. Caldwell, who was examined the other day. aus 
He has sent, at my request, a schedule of some of the a commodities, ee 


we 


: " which his company exports, and the prices. De aa 
i «Hon. Mr. Stevens: What company is that? a a ee 

The Cuatrman: The Canadian Canners, Limited, | . fi oe tes 

Hon. Mr. Sinciatr: That was the gentleman we examined in camera “the Lay 

other evening? — ; up 

| The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | | 

Hon. Mr. Srncrarr: What has he furnished? es 

+» The Cuatrrman: A schedule of the principal commodities and their prices oe 

ues if. United Kingdom. This was desired in order that their freight rates might 


_ be compared with the commodities carried. I will order this letter filed, but will a 
. HN order it printed at this time. oe 


_ Exuserr 77: Letter from Canadian Canners, Een hee principal oe i 
modities and prices. : 


The CHARMAN: Anything further before the Committee, before we pro- 
ceed with the next witness? es 
wea apa Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, in the Agricultural Conditions Cone 
mittee there was an ee filed as No. 14A. Under the orders, as I understand 
it, from Parliament, these were transferred to this Committee, ond I would like ‘ 

- to have 14A filed as an exhibit. ; 


' -The Cuairman: I doubt my right to order an exhibit filed in angina pro- 
ceeding: before this Committee, but I had the opportunity of looking at the 
exhibit, and I find it is in duplicate, and being in duplicate, I will order one e of ‘ 
the duplicates fi led, while the other remains where it is. Bee tn Aaa ahs 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: What is it? : nee ee 
: ' Mr. Symineron, K.C.: A printed case of the flour people following Sir 
ey Henry Drayton’s report. It is on the differential question. : 
We Hon. Mr. Strvpns: Are you going to examine in regard to et eee 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I had not intended to. ae 
The Cuarrnman: I will order a duplicate filed. 


_ Exnrsrr 78: Duplicate copy of ee 14A before the eee Con- 
> ditions Committee. 


ae Bho: CHAIRMAN: We will have it if we need to refer to it. It may be of 
. some. value. What is the next item of business. -Mr. Symington, mine eae 


sie ea 


or Q. Pour full 1 name is Herbert. ' 
-Q. Where is your home?—A. ‘Montreal. 
- Q. Your business?—A. Sole leather. oe 
~ Mr. Rinrrer: What is his name? aoe } | 
The CHAIRMAN: His name is Herbert T. Sham. he lives in n Montreal and 
his business is sole leather. = < ae 


+ By the Chairman: 
_ @. Are you a manutacturer or dealer, or both?—A. Manufacturer. — 


By Mr. E pangten. KC; oot 
- Q. What is your company, Mr. Shaw?—a. The nek Canadian Leather “ 
is anbany. tat 
aoe What is your position ?—A. I am the treasurer. i 
- Q. Your company is the Anglo-Canadian Leather Company?—A. Yes. 
~Q. What is the nature of that business?—-A. We manufacture sole leather. — 
- Q. That is you tan and manufacture?—A. Yes. We buy the raw hides 
and manufacture them into sole leather. | ae 
’Q. Do you do an export business?—A. We do. | 
QQ How long has your company been in business?—A. Well, under differ ce 
) ae ent names, for fifty years. 
ae (): Now, have you a list of the rates on leather from Montreal to Liver NY 
a pool?—A. T have. : : 
a Q. Would you give the Committee just what the rates were, extending over. 
a Be meniod A. The rates on sole leather, from Montreal to Liverpool, in 1909, | 
ca 1910 and 1911 were 21.7 cents per hundred pounds. 


- By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


! A nae hia you will give us those, so we will be able to register them—we are 
~ not shorthand writers?—A. 1909, 1910 and 1911, 21.7 cents per hundred pounds; oy 
| in (1912, 32. 5 cents per hundred ‘pounds, i 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Daal Q. From where?—A. From Montreal to Liverpool. In 1913, 34.2 cents; : 
Oy 1914, the same. The average for the six May preceding the war was aT 69 
4 _cents per hundred pounds. a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Pode 
‘Q, What is the present rate?—A. 85 cents per hundred pounds. ‘aes 


By the Chairman: . 
- Q. That is, 1925, 85 cents?—A. Yes. be E é 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . ee ay 
- Q. There seems to have been a considerable increase between 1911 and 
1912, Mr. Shaw?—A. Yes, sir. I noticed that when I made these figures up. 
| *Q, That is there is an increase of over ten cents between 1911 and 1912? 
The present rate is four times the 1911 rate, from your figures, and about two ‘ 
and what?—A. 2.4 times the 1914 rate. 
a 1a, Have you exported? Have you got a list of your exports, the anon 
of your exports?—A. ‘For twelve months, ene oy, first, 1914, we eee 

1,731 tons to England. 
 Q., Ending July first, 19142—A. Yes, 
- (Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 


pie Bee Have yee HAL a copy Doe ia to give ‘ Mr. Mie instead of 
taking down all these figures ?— 
The CHAIRMAN: No. Go ahead, Mr. Shaw. 
The Witness: Our exports to Hinglend in 1922 were 322 tons; in 1923, 655 
tons; in 1924, 813. tons. 
By the Chairman: : 
_ Q. May I inquire whether the rate went down or up between 1922 and 1924, 
ray peer ocean freight rate?—A. The tendency was down; the exact dates, I forget. 
si Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: I can give you that, I ae Mr. Chairman, from 
"eae Biot exhibit No. 53. It was one dollar in 1922; 75 cents in 1923 and 85 cents 
~ in 1924, the last item on Exhibit No. 53. 
i Mr. Durr: Was that the highest during the whole of the period, one dollar? 
We The Cuatrman: The 1919 rate was $2.50, after the war. In 1920 it was 
>» . $2.50; in 1921 it was $2. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Now, Mr. Shaw, do you import some hides?—A. Yes, we always have 
imported hides from South America. 
. Q. What are the rates on hides from South America?—A. Well, on dry 
hides, I find, in 1913, we imported dry hides from the Argentine for 80 cents 
a hundred, and also at 70 cents a hundred pounds. In 1921 the rate broke 
down to—Well, it\had gone higher during the war, of course, but in 1921 the 
Yate was 50 cents, and 50 cents in 1922: fifty-five to sixty cents in 1923, and 
as low as 45 cents in 1924, against the 1913 rate of 70 and 80 cents. 
- Q. That is, the rate on dry hides from South America is 25 to 30 cents 
lower than the pre-war rate?—A. Yes, the rate on dry hides is now lower 
* than the 1913 rate. 
| Q. What is the distance from Buenos Aires, South America?—A. I know 
it is more than double the distance to Liverpool from Montreal. 
Q. More than double the distance ?—A. More than double the distance. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. I did not catch the rates on Ae hides from Buenos Aires to Montreal?—- 
A. To New York and Boston. 
Q. Would you mind giving them again?—A. In 1913 they ran from 70 
-. to 80 cents. 
Q. Per hundred pounds?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
@. In 1921?—A. 50 cents. 


By the Charman: 


Q. In 1922?—A. Fifty cents; in 1923, from 55 to 60 cents; in 1924, the 
top rate was 60 cents, and the bottom rate was 45 cents. 
@. Have you got the 1925 rate2—A, No. 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.:~That is as far as the hide— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ‘ 
Q. You have no import rate for 1925?—A. We have not imported any 
hides, this year, from there. 
a me By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ry @. The point being that hides into New EV ork from South America, from 


which this leather is made, are lower than the pre-war rate?—A. Yes. 
+ {Mr. Herbert T. Shaw,] 


191 


reight on leather to England and because it come 
igher it costs, the more comes out of our pockets. 


: a a By the Chairman: 
 Q. The higher it.costs, the fewer you export?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | Lee 
 Q. Has it interfered with your exports?—A. If you will notice we increased 
our exports during 1922, during 1923 and 1924. During that period we were 
trying to show that we could build up our business in England, which we had 
ost during the war and the actual figures show that we did build it up, as far 
‘as customers are concerned, but from a financial point of view we have come 
to the decision that we will not press that business at the present high rates. _ 
- Q. Did you have any considerable part of the market prior to 1914?—_ 
We did a large business in England. ! : ne 
- Q. I see you did; 1,781 tons, in 1914?—A. It was a large business there. - 
~The Cuarman: You might ask the witness—perhaps I might ask him. ” 
_Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You ask him. 9 


By the Chairman: ft ont 
~ - Q. Do you know what ships earry. raw hides from Buenos Aires to New 
York? Do you know whether they are Conference lines or tramps?—A. I 
_ understand there was no Conference rate on hides. They get the best price 
they can. That is. my understanding of the situation. I have the bills of 
lading here from the Houston Line, Barber and Company, the Commercial 

South American Line, Moore and McCormick, that 1s the Commercial South — 

American; Lampert and Holt, Christophersen—that seems to be a Danish or 
- Swedish line; the Norton Line of steamers, the Wilhelfson Steamship Line. 
_ That seems to be all I have here. 5 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . Gs 
~ Q. You say it is your understanding that there 1s no Conference rate on — 
hides from South America?—A. That is my understanding. CT Ra ae ae 
- Q. Now, have you taken this matter up, from time to time, for the purpose 
of getting this adjusted?—A. I started to try and ect our rates reduced back in 
1920. I have been at it for five years. 3 
-  ~Q. Are you still at it?—A. No, I cannot waste my time at it any more. 
-Q. What is the answer they gave you?—A. The usual reply was, if we 
reduced the rate we would not get any more business, so why reduce it? And 
that there was a certain amount of business being done there; and another 
answer, they would give; was that we were on even competitive terms wit 
American tanmers, and if they reduced the rates here, they would have to reduce 
them to the American tanners and we would be no better off. \ ' 


By Mr Dugger. ie 
Q. What other competitors would you have besides the American?—A. 
competition we wish to meet is from the English tanner in Uneland, 37 


oe 


\ i 


"The 


+ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | ae 
Q. What is actually your request, Mr. Shaw?—A. Our request is tha 
> be given a fair rate on sole leather from Montreal to England? 90" 
(Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] | i See RSE 4 
| R 


By the Chairman: \ | @ tee 
by: aay Mr. Halbert asked you what you would consider a fair ey iv 
Paioukt add forty per cent to 27 and you get 38. That is my answer as to eae 

IT would consider a fair rate. B 


a 


— By Mr. Symington, K.C.: , : 
 Q. What is that again?—A. Forty per cent of a general freight ree fevel 
for the six years preceding the war. When I say forty per cent, I believe that sh tae 
s the increase the steamship lines got on their general average Cargo. ee 


f 


nee eo /? By Mr. Halbert: ; a 
~~ Q@. Do you consider you are discriminated against on leather?—A. I 
pusider I am paying a bonus, when they charge me 85 cents; I am ‘baying 
someone else’s bills. 


By Mr. Suinetnaton, estoy OU Y 
ta Is there a large market in England for sole leather?—A. Well there are 


forty million people there. 
~ Q. And you thmk that your exports could be increased?—A. They could, 


at least fifty per cent. 
Q. Have you a letter you wrote on December 19th to Mr. Kirkpatrick o no . 
CP. he eAt Ph have: > 2. | 
ms -Q.) Would: you “produce it bien. vee this 1s a copy. 
Q. This is a letter from the Anglo- Canadian Leather Conyany 1 be 
Ww. M, ‘Kirkpatrick, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal. It is dated December 19, 1924, in re “Ocean Rates on 
os Leather, Canada to Great Britain’’:- uN 
_/ . “We enclose copy of letter written Sept. 29/24 by Mr Haan. of 
~ the Transportation Department of the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Toronto, on the yeh of ocean freight rates on sole leather fror | 
Canada to Great Britain. 
“During the past 76 years we have been endeavouring {6 enue 
our English leather business in spite of high freights. We have come to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to do anything but spasmodic busi 
ness, and we expect figures of shipments next year. will show up this way. 
| “ With reference to your remarks to Mr. Brown in~your letter to 
him last September, that you do not believe that there will be any 


iy tonnage ronan from i rate reduction—some years ago when 
A: (Mr. Herbert ue Shaw.] 


cele assuming there has been a general increase in expenses in carriage, that that 


aN a) i 

a4 aaa ns 
a roducuon! ‘on a ae peiaeh toot oe ‘ ‘i ue the pre-war rat 
using the same argument, to iad a a re 10 -a rate whi 


over three times where it stood in 1914 the ‘steamship interests hav as. 
good an argument as they previously had—i.e., (in our opinion) _ n 
argument at all. 

‘In looking over our shipments this year He points where the C. P. R. 
run steamers, we find we shipped as follows:—1,356,079 pounds per. 
C.P.R., 408, 593 pounds per White Star, 126,275 pounds per Donaldson 
Line. In most of the cases where leather was shipped per White Star — 
and Donaldson Line, the reason why it was not shipped per C.P.R. was | 
because, (1) the C.P.R. had no ‘boat running from Montreal, or (2) some 
leather was shipped by another line to avoid mixing with a shipment being 
made at the same time over the C.P.R. 

“In short, we have deliverately been throwing our business into the | 
hands of a Canadian company in preference to foreign owned steamers. ie 

‘As far as we can judge, the various applications we have made for > 
freight reductions are treated from the point of view of ‘what we have @ 
we hold.’ All we can say is this, that if you are not willing to listen to 
the arguments made in favour of reduction in ocean rates on leather to — 
England and treat the case fairly on its merits, we will in future make 
a Sees (small though they may be) by lines other than the — 

“Yours truly, ) “ 
“ ANGLO-CANADIAN LEATHER COMPANY, LIDS a 


Q. Did that/bring any reply, Mr. Shaw?—-A. Yes, I was visited by a repre- 
sentative of the C.P.R., but he did not offer to cut the rate. In fact, I might say 
_. I was visited by, I think, Mr. Kirkpatrick, and he told me why he could not 

~ eut the rate. He explained that they were carrying a great many commodities, — 
or a certain number at very low rates, and he had to charge me a high rate 
on my sole leather so that he could break even, I explained to him that that 
had been my whole contention for five years, but that if he pursued the same 
line of conduct he would only cut down my business. | 

Q. Have you anything more you want to say to the Committee?—A. i ; 

don’t think so. & 


o 


By Mr. Halberd 


Q. Did he tell you what lines he was carrying cheap?—A. He mentioned 
flour, I think, for one thing, and wheat, certainly. I don’t remember any more. — 


By Mr. Wacom, TAGE 


Q. And you cannot see why you should pay a higher rate, owing i ne 
fact that they have not seen fit, to increase the wheat and flour rate?—A. No, IT 
cannot see why I should pay a bonus to any one. 
Mh @. So that your idea is that this percentage of increase thes has been 
as between 1913 and 1924, or 1925 say, should be made more or less flat across 
the whole line of commodities? —A. Well my contention is that if they charge 

me the present rate, my business will be curtailed and kept down. - * 
‘i Q. I understand that, and we will come to that. Let us clear one point — 
atatime. I think you have stated it quite frankly, Mr. Shaw, and there is very 
much to be said for your argument from one point of view; there are lots of 
_ different views-on it, but you are setting up your case on principle, that eve 


-shouid be spread evenly over “the several commodities carried 2—A. Well 4) admit 
_ (Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] * a ‘ i 


‘Heir difficulties sed 1 do. cee mlened to 
th . They erik hace to solve their own business. I can only 
tell them what will happen if they charge me a high rate on my product. 

Rips COMET any ‘event, assuming it were true that they were carrying wheat and 
> flour at pre-war cost, and had increased your costs more than their due pro- 
* portion, that is something that strikes you as unfair and you complain about 
Pe ibiarA el do: 

4 Q. In other words, you have worked it out to a percentage, you have 
assumed that their general increase in cargo rates over all is forty per cent I 
_ understand?—A. Yes. 
~ QQ. And that includes wheat and flour?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And consequently your suggestion is that your. rate should not be 
increased more than forty per cent over the average of the five years preceding | 
the war?—A. I made another point. 
Q. Just a moment; take one point at a time, Mr. Shaw. 


By the Charman: 
 Q. Is that your contention?—A. Would you just repeat that again, 


By Mr. Montgomery, KOC | 
Q. May my last question be read to the witness, please. 
By order of the Chairman, the reporter reads, as follows: 
“Your suggestion is that your rate should not be increased more 
than forty per cent over the average of the five years preceding the war.’ 


A. That is right. 
ie Q. Now in calculating that forty per cent, I wonder if you have been quite 
fair in taking 27.69, as you say is the five years’ average, instead of taking the 
1913 rate which you gave us as 34.2.—A. I consider if I take the average rate 
for the six years prior to the war, that I am taking a very fair rate for the 
steamship companies. 

Q. Let us test that now. In the first place, as regards their rates, is the 
forty per cent increase that you have suggested, an increase relative to the 
1914 rate or to some average rate over a period of years?—-A. I should want to 
pay not more than a forty per cent increase over the six years’ average. 

Q. I know, but you have assumed forty per cent in the first instance as 
being the general increase in the percentage of rates, or the general increase in 
rates. Is that comparing 1924 with 1913 or with 1909?—-A. That forty per cent 
is not worked out to a decimal point. It is a principle. 

ath Q. I know, but you have not been here all the time, Mr. Shaw, and I may 
tell you that we have it in evidence that the general increase in rates was as you 
gay about forty per cent as compared with pre-war, which we have taken 
roughly to be 1913, and I assume you have got your information in a similar 
manner.—A. I got my forty per cent from a speech made by Mr. Meighen in 
the House. , 
Q. I see. Then we will assume that to be a reliable authority. 
| Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we should have the whole speech in, Mr. Chair- 
Pe NAD 
BK By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
My Q. Do you know what rates he was comparing, pre-war with the present 
 time?—A. (Reading) “He proceeded to quote from a summary of compara- 
_ tive rates for the North American area -—placing the average rates over the 15 
years 1898 to 19138 as 100. On this basis the rate in September 1924 was 138.94; _ 
in November of the same year 137.52. And in February of the present year 
146.5.” I use the figure forty per cent more as a Pune than Ms get down 


* {Mr. Herbert 4 Shawl 


i oe 


Mh. Symineron, KC. 1398 to 1913. 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC}: 


Q. ‘I assume as a business man, you would recognize that every ‘industr Af 
whether it be that: of carrying goods, or of manufacturing leather, has to be 
allowed to make a fair profit?—A. If they can get the as They cannot : 
< always get a profit. a 
gs q. I want to get your theory of the thing. “Ts it your cumtestae ‘that. if 
an increase of forty per cent only over that average of years should result in 
a loss in the carriage of your commodities, ‘the goods should be carried at a 
loss?—A. You_mean if the steamship companies suffer a loss by carrying my 
| - goods, should I ask them to carry them? : 
_ Q. Yes—A. I think in this case I would ask them to carry them ‘at. that 


rate. 


@. No, please; face the issue frankly, Mr. Shaw. “Is it your suggestion tha 
if the increase of forty per cent only is applied, but the rate which you are 
-asking is one that would clearly lead to your goods being carried at a loss by. 
the steamship companies, would you suggest that that rate should be applied? 
~The Cuatrman: Well, Mr. Montgomery, suppose he did suggest that, de 
au think the Committee would attend very much to his suggestion? ; 
- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would like to hear what he sale oy is inter 
esting to get a witness? point of view. ae 
The Wirness: Well, I admit frankly that I cannot ae the steamshi 

be “company” s problems; I can only déal with my own commodity. ) 


ie 


By Mr. Mieomerd: Ie Gee a 
Q. But you are doing business in Canada, Mr. Shaw; you are interested, 
are you not, in seeing our ports and steamship services developed?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 
fer ke). Quite apart from your own particular industry of manufacturing ols. 
leather? Your interests are not confined to that are they?—_A. No, they must 
be general. 
Q. Then looking at it from that point of view, what would be your answer 
ao my question? Is it your suggestion frankly, as a business man, that yo 
would ask for a rate which you knew could only be granted you at a loss to. 
the carrier?——A. Well, I should have to ask them to consider my applies 
on its merits. 
(. I think you have asked them to do that, have you not?—A. Yes. 
Q. Did they explain to you that on account of the large number of lower 
A Pikes commodities to be carried, on which there was practically no increase, they 
had been obliged to apply a somewhat larger factor of increase to your. and 
other commodities, which you did not think ° was fair; do you think that aS, 
pee statement?—A. I don’t think it is fair. 
—Q. You do not think it is fair?—A. To charge me the present ae peer h 
_. Q. That is really the principal reason of your complaint, to get right down 
ad ane The principle of my complaint 1 is that I do not consider they mie: 
a my arguments. 
_. Q. I think that is ee. fair, Mr. Shaw; you fae a personal visit fi 


a ; eS _ (Mr. Herbert . Shaw.] 4 


Re Ae, 
rye 


you we 
Mags ra Citas Sa a fe rote ee 
Q. That is about it?—A. Quite so. : | ET eas 
- Q. Supposing you had the handling of that business for yourself, Mr. tae ae 
Shaw—leaving the leather business for the moment, and should be made the 
responsible party for fixing these rates, you would try and doit so that the ships) 
would get sufficient profit to induce them to come to our ports, would you not? 
_—A. Well, Mr. Montgomery, I really could not advise the steamship companies — jae 
how to operate their lines, or how to fix their rates. That is a bigger task than 
I would care to tackle. é an Ce ae 
> Q. But you must not forget that you have been trying to do that; you havei ye), 
old them that they should apply flat increases over all; you have undertaken. 
that responsibility, and it ismy duty to ask you a few questions-about it; what- 
-weuld you do, would you try and work out some schedule of freights on our Ay ey 
_ principal exports that would give them their expenses and a reasonable profit? — 
pian: Well, I do know on general principles that it is not human nature to cut — 
your costs unless you are forced: to. 
 Q. If you will follow me along a little bit, I think we will come to a better _ 
understanding with each other. I asked you if you would consider it fair, if you > 
or any other person were called upon to fix,rates, that you would endeavour 
to fix a rate of freights as applied to all our commodities that would give the 
hips a sufficient profit, we will say, to induce them to keep up their trade; would, 
that be good business, or bad business?—A.. Anybody fixing rates could hardly _ 
act differently. Jee 
- Q. If you were in the position of fixing rates, and you found that for one —— 
reason or another 60 per cent of your freights could not be rdised, what would 
you do, would you cut the boats out, or increase the others that would stand the =~ 
increase?—A. Well, possibly they would have to run as they are running now. 
>) @ At ai loss?—A. ‘Are, they running at a loss now? : Ps 
-  Q. I am just wondering, because we have worked on the principle, Mr, 
‘Shaw, that there has been an increase in costs, which had to be taken care of— 
that is correct—everybody reeognizes that, do they not?—-A. Since when? 07.0 Ge. 
-.. Q. As between pre-war days and the present time?=-A. Yes, ‘dosts Naver jae 
em HSA Danes, SRN 
“~  Q. And that increase in costs has to be taken care of in some form<’—-A Vs 
Of course. . Res ON ORG 
_ Q. And it has to be applied to all or a portion of the goods carried; is that 
orrect?—A. It has to be taken care of. : : Sa ee 
-. Q. Supposing you were. up against this problem, that for some reason OLS 
other the major portion of the cargo could not be increased—I refer frankly Hoe oe 
wheat and flour?—A. I would be in a very unfortunate position, I would say. 
* .Q?-You would try to get yourself out of it?—A. Yes. Orne 
-  Q. What would you do to solve it; what would you do about it?—-A, dy) 
would do what they are doing now. - : ; Mi as 
 Q. I don’t think I have any further argument with you, then, Mr. Shaws 
ow let us take up another thing. Can you tell us what your selling price Wisi 
aid down in England, in 1913?—A. Our’shipments to England in the 12 months — 


Pon 


; 


iding July 1, 1914, ran 26.1 cents I think, per pound. 
ying 19147 A} Yes. 


* 


{Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 


‘6. ee in “1924 or 1 5, virco yo n give us?—A, In 
hey. were worth about 244 cents. cree ! \ 
| @. Let me point out ¢ you in that conn ction an article which I 

and see if that will. account for it. I am quoting for your informatio 
survey which I am using, a line of tables which I assume to be. accurate: 
: i Foreign competition has proved a large factor in the lower 
‘duction cost in European countries.” : : 


Ts that correct?—-A. What countries are you referring to? 
Q. First, would you agree with that as a general principle? : 
a Symineton, K.C.: What is pe bode my learned friend is quoting 
from‘ 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is the Financial Post book. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Does it apply to. Canada, or to Brel 
Mr. MoM Toney, K.C.: To Canada. ‘ » 


‘ 


By the C hairman: 


Q. Mr. Montgomery asked you about the selling price in Englan “The 
selling price in 1924 in ‘England was, what?—A. 24 cents. | 

Q. Per pound?—A. Per pound. 

Q. In England?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
~ _Q. In 1913 what was it?—A. I cannot tell Kou that. I never made out the 
figures. * 

Q. In 1914 they might have been subject to very great fluctuations on account 
of the outbreak of war. July 1, 1914, was what you gave me? 
Mr. Rinrrer: That was Ai wuile a pre-war price. 


The CHatrrMaAn: Apparently from what he says, the price in 1924 was_ 
igor than the pre-war price. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. According to these statistics they were exporting sole leather from 
England then?—A. I have never run across any. 
 Q. They gave the Canadian imports for 1922, 1923 and 1924, sole leather 
from the United Kingdom, also from the United States. They dropped con- 
siderably in 1923, and rose again in 1924?—A. That was from the United _ 
Kingdom, probably , belting leather. 
Q. This is given under the heading of Sole Leather. Belting Leathen ae! 
given separately altogether. : vis 
Mr. Durr: What about westbound, Mr. Montgomery? 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I Heer the westbound tariffs to my learned 
friend and I have not seen them since. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Look for them among all these papers and you 
will find them. : : cae 

The CuamMan: If they got their raw hides very much cheaper than our 


Canadian manufacturers of leather are able to get them, they might possibly 
send them out here. beh Cae 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘ 
_Q. In connection with your English prices, what years did you give ue 
aN 1913 and 1914. 


Q. And what was the 1924 price?—A. The value in the month of July, 192 
[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] % 


ee 


i : e ums oe ‘the year ne ee 1, Mat it Saaaid be 
fie compare them in some way with the year ending July 1, 1924. You 
might give us the spot rate?—A. I do not believe there could be any great 
- difference. 

Q. You have all these statistics. If you are Able to give them to us for 
3 the year ending July 1, 1914, why are you not able to give us similar informa- 
tion for the year ending July 1, 1924?_A. I have not got the figures with me. 
pee But you sot them out, you do not carry them in your head; you got 
them out for the purposes of your examination to- day?—A. I got that figure in 
3 reply to an inquiry, the 1924 figure. 

- QQ. An inquiry from whom?—A. From the steamship company. 

BY Q. You got that figure out in reply to an inquiry from the steamship com- 
-pany?—A. From the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, in connection with 
the steamship business. 

 Q. But not exactly from the steamship company?=—A. Not exactly. 


Hon. Mr. Srrvens: Mr. Montgomery, if you do not mind asking the wit- 
ness, would it be possible to get the price of sole leather for the.corresponding 
- periods for which we got the freight, in 1909, 1910, W911 and 19127 J) thine 
that is the only fair way. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. Have you that information here, Mr. Shaw?—A. No. 
; Q. Will you kindly get us a table showing the selling prices in Prpland for 
_the same periods for which you quoted the freight rates? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: At Montreal, f.0.b. export. Send it on both, and the | 
game figures on the hides. We can then get a fair comparison of the freights. 

Mr. Durr: United Kingdom, or f.o0.b. Montreal? 

- Hon. Mr. Srevens: Landed in England. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


; BO). ‘What was the figure you gave us for the month of July, 1924?— 
i Twenty-four cents, I think. 
) /Q. Twenty-four cents per pound?—A. Twenty-four cents per pound. That 
was the value of leather landed in England at that time. ~ 
: Q. Twenty-four cents a pound?—A. Yes. 
oe I assume you have a large domestic ‘business in Canada, Mr. Shaw?— 
A. Yes. : 
| Q. What is your oe price in Canada to domestic consumers?—A. You 
would have to know the different grades. ‘There are lots of different orades. 
The simplest way to answer that question is this: we sold a line of leather at 
nine pence per pound, the customer paid that much, and we sold the same leather 
_to the Canadian customer at 18 cents a pound. 
Q. That would be practically the same thing?—A. Yes, to the consumer. 
Q. You have mentioned one particular line. But that does not check very 
well with your figure of 24 cents, which was your selling price in England. - 
: p bhat was something special, evidently ?—A. As I remember that figure, it was 
a standard line of average leather. : | 


a 
ws 
i 


/ 


ee US Ver. Symington, KeCy! \ 


~Q..Which figure?—A. J wenty: four. That was a standard line of leather, — 
an or race line of leather. : an 


a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
‘ What was your 1914 HEU ae f, aden up these values, Mr. Mont: 


{[Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 


é U 


: average OE all the ne ‘you shipped o 
 Q. For 1924 you took a standard fon 
ane Not: the average over elo No. 


- By the Chairman: 

“Oo. Of course that comparison nat ie quite pote on It igh 
a The Cuatrman: The proper thing to do, Mr. Montgomery, if I_ 
suggest, is for the witness to include what. he sent over in 1924 to th 
re country, and treat. it ey in the same way as he did to find out the ric 
cn a) BUTE we 
ok Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Perhaps the witness can tell why he did tat, 
- Chairman. ~ | 


By Mr. ' Symington, "ket Ore 


~ Q. Why did you take 1924 and the average in 1914?—A. In 1924 1 : 
asked to state what was the value of leather landed in England. I sat down 
| and figured on a standard line, and found what the average was. . 


By Mr. Montgomery, -K.C.2. US 4 
_ Q. For the purposes of your last: question, ‘you might give us your domestic. 
price. You have had something else, which was considerably lower than a 
_. thing else, 18 cents in Canada; that is presumably something below the ave 

He age?—A. That line is below the average price of leather. 

--  Q. So that that is the third thing you picked out for comparative pipe 
don’t you think you can give us something at the present time a little bit fairer, 
and which ns be a little better comparison?—A. I could not, at the pee 


f 
aay 


as ‘ tame, ; 
Ph.) But you must realize that your evidence will be very unsatisfactory 
_.upon that point, Mr. Shaw, to me at least——A. I realize that if you Was tu 
ei things you must compare the same things. Sch ae 


Q. And you frankly are not doing so?—A. In this case, no. 
ma he CHAIRMAN: May I just interject a question? 
, -. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, sir. 


By the Chawman: | ra. 
i -Q. ‘Mr. Shaw, is leather of the sorts tase you sell cheaper in Ragland to-da: h 
: ie dearer, or the same price, as compared to ten years ago, say in 1914, befo e 
pthe: war?—A. I should say the price of sole leather to- day is apoMe the sa 
as it was in 1914. | bee 


By Mr. Montgomery, KG tied a 
- Q. You mean both in Canada and in England?—A. Both j in Canada. 
Bhelena 


Ch Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


we By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ee 
1), The price of hides is lower to- day‘than pre- Tey Wal Tt is. 


7 -Q. And the price of leather is about the ae fy 
: Mr. Herbert T, Shaw.] ‘i 


at the pages rate ae not hea i" 
pi if is “The CHAIRMAN: His grievance is this, IT may sum it up. I feel we a Wane 
as wart’ on a bit, and I will sum this up and if it is unfair at all you will object. — 

i The witness says, in effect, “I am getting the same thing for my finished pro- i 
duct, about the same thing, as I ae ten years ago. T am paying a Tie less | 

Oe my raw material.” 

’ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: He noe snot told us Cente it is little or much. 


The WItNuss: I am paying less for hides. 


APH 


By the Chairman: 
(8. a you paying much less or about the same? 


Bir Hon. Mr. Stevens: | _ 


—Q. Give us the figure?—A. Different hides have varied in Pe een 
Ee take one hide; m 1914 18% cents; to-day 152 cents. | 


Ces ys NLT. Mennoern (ator 
Q. What kind of hide is that?—A. A South American packer steer, 
 Q. Whai is your average hide, the hides of which you get large shipments, — 
out of which you make sole leather? That is what we are interested in——A, 
That i is a standard sole leather hide. te 


A By the Chairman: 

Q. Am I right in saying that the price of cous raw material is somewhat 
—lower?—A. Yes. 

Peony the price: that I have to pay to send He finished product to Great 
Britain is two and four-tenths higher.’—A. Yes. 

 Q. That is your evidence?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Have you finished, Mr. Chairman? 
‘The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Montgomery.. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that the cost of your raw materials, from He example 
which you have given us, is about 20 per cent,lower?—A. The hides? a 1s 
me Oe Yes; the hides —A. Not quite. ‘p ee f 
a ri. Now, have you figured out what percentage your total freight bee $3 say 
your finished product?—-A. Well, we used to figure the freight was about ¢ one 
per cent. of the value of the leather. It used to be. / : 


; By Mr. Rinfret: ae 
— Q. How much did you say?—A. Freight used to be one per cent of the a 
value of sole leather. een 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


LQ, That was not a very heavy burden to ee industry, was it, Mr. Shaw? 
qt was enough. — 


iy [Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.) 


y 


“Os at think you pat And, Me. Shaw, th 
as compared to the average commodity. It 
ty could it? : ee aa i } 
| Mr. SyYMINGTON, KY G.: What is it none Thats is ata it used to Ne 


By Mr, Duff: — x 
Q. What is it to-day, Mr. Shaw?—A. It 3 is three ee ee of one. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: any) 
| Q. In other words, your rate is now about three per cent of the value of 
'? the product?—A. Yes, of the value. tonne 

Q. How do you sell, on a selling commission over there? Have you any 
sales agents there?—A. We sell on commission, yes. ey 
Q. You have agents selling your stuff on commission in England?—A. We e 
sell through commission houses. ee 
Q. In England?—A. Yes. 
| Q. I do not want to pry unduly into your business, but what is the average a 
‘commission paid?—A. Five per cent. Ma 
- Q. So that your total freight, even at the present time, is a little more than. } 
- one- half—the cost of carrying g coods from here to the United Kingdom is a little 
more than one-half of what you pay a broker in London for merely turning over 
the sale?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the fluctuations in the market are frequent, I suppose?—-A. Yes. 
_Q. And the range of the fluctuations, we will say, which occur during any — 
ee month, what would they be, taking an average month?—A. Well, I have — 
seen. fluctuations i in hides in the course of a year and a half between twelve and 
twenty-four cents, up and down. o 
Q. That is a range of a one hundred per cent increase, roughly. Twelve a 
cents to twenty-four, did you say?—-A. Yes, twelve to twenty- four. <a 
Q. So if your freight was cut in half it would only be a matter of one and 
a half per cent on the selling price of the goods?—A. Yes, instead of three; that 
is correct. " 
Q. Have you any idea how leather shows in comparison to flour and grain? 
—A. No; I never studied those other commodities. i, 
PC): Perhaps you can tell me about your own. Do you know how it stows? 
—A. They figure sole leather stows 26 pounds to a cubic foot. 
- Q. Have you ever figured that out, how many cubic feet to me ton that a 
would make?—A. There are 40 cubic feet to a ton, I believe. 


BY Me Duce . . 
Q. ‘That is 1,040 pounds to the cubic ton. That is right, is it not?—A. Yes, : 


By Mr. Montgomery, LON: x 


_ Q. Perhaps if you can work it out for me; we have had so many things 
applied to the ton, perhaps you can give it to. us. —A. 1,040 pounds to a cubic a 
ton. e 


Mr. Durr: Or to a deadweight ton. 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: Yes. ple, 
Mr. Durr: It does not go quite half, you see. A deadweight ton is hi 
4 “ond this is 1,040. a 
The CuatrMan: Perhaps Mr. McKenzie has a question he wishes i ask. 


Mr. McKenzin: I just had one to prompt Mr. mp cette win 
{Mr. Herbert T. Shaw.] 


Mr. McKenzie, ate up the naka of this witness. 
‘Mr. Durr: Did you find out about the westbound freight rate on leather? 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: We are just figuring it out. Mr. Marlow figures it 


at eighty shillings, and I make it seventy shillings. We are just checking it. It 


‘is sixty-five shillings, I think. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: J think in any event you will find westbound 
 freights are lower than eastbound. 
a The CuairMaNn: Because there is less demand for space.- 
Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: Sixty-five shillings a ton. : 
The CuHatrRMAN: Are there any further questions, either by Mr. Mont- 


gomery or Mr. McKenzie? Have the members of the Committee any questions 
ee ask ade Shaw? | _ | 


By Mr. Stork: 
Q. There. is one question I would like to ask. Just while we are on the price — 
eof hides, Mr. Shaw, you said a while ago that the price of South American 
hides was appreximately 18 cents a pound?—A. 184 I said. : 
Q. What prices are paid for Canadian hides?—A. You see, you are not com- 
paring the same thing there again. They are a different article, and even these 


rates fluctuate during the year, because the quality fluctuates according to 
whether they are winter or summer hides. 


Q. What is the average value of Canadian hides, per pound?—A. You mean 
to-day? 


The Cuairman: Give us to-day. 
Mr. Srorx: I suppose it will be based on the 184 cents for American hides. 
The Wirneuss: The standard steer hide to-day is worth 13 cents. 


~ By Mr. Stork: 
Q. Is it as good a hide as the South American hide?—A. ee it is not as 
good. 
Q. Why not?—-A. Unfortunately they are what-we call “orubby”; the grubs 
damage the hides, and at the present time they are taken off in the month of 


May, and they are not in as good condition as though they were taken off in 
July or August. All that produces the price per pound. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Did you understand, Mr. Shaw, that you were to give us the comparative 
sale prices of your sole leather in Canada and. the U.K. respectively, for the 
year ending July 1, 1924? 

Hon. Mr. Se For dates corresponding to those dates of freight. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wanted the comparative selling prices here and 

in the U.K. He gave us only one commodity, which .was an bee cent bapa nd: 
and I wanted his average over all. 


The Witness: I can look that up. 
The CuHatrman: You will look it up, please, and send it to me. 


Pigs cs By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
ae Q. And you will see, Mr. Shaw, that they are put on exactly the same basis; 
that is, the selling price ‘there as ee) with here—A. Yes. | 

) 2755—2 [Mr. Herbert T, Shaw.] 


Ou Exactly abe Very well : r 


ay Mr. ‘Symington, K. C.: 


- Q. Mr. Shaw, in those conversations, was ever te EN O. you. tha 
“rate was a losing rate, to the steamship companies?—A. I believe Mr. ee 
: patrick told me they were not making any money at 85 cents. a 
@. Why the discussion about the other lower rates, then?—A. Why was 
the discussion? 
nee Q. Yes.—A. Because I was pressing him for a lower rate on my particular 
~ commodity. 
if @. You said he told you ae had a lot of commodities he had to carry at low, a 
a Pe A. Yes, and therefore he said he had to charge us what we 
a high rate to average up. & 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Are Q. And he referred particularly to wheat and flour?—A. Yes, he mentioned tS 
_ wheat and flour. 2 


_... The Cuatrman: I am sure, gentlemen, we are very much obliged to Mr. 
‘Shaw, and I will dismiss him with the thanks of the Committee. 


ce a ‘Witness retired. 


4 hin: 


_ The Cuamrman: Who is the next witness, Mr. ‘Symington? 
_ Mr, Symineron, KC.: Colonel Mullins. 


Henry Aurrep Muuutns called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where do you live, sir?—A. Winnipeg. » 
Q. What is your business, sir?—A. Cattle exporter. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


og Q. Mr. Mullins, how long have you been in the cattle busines ene 45 
years. 
: Q. I understand you are the last of the cattle exporters who exported before - 
jl the embargo was put on; is that right?—A. Yes, sir. oe 
+ .Q. And you are, I understand, General Manager. of the Cochrane Ranch? ; 
EN Yes, sir. 1 
be el), Now, can you give us, first, the rate that you paid for cattle prior to the "i 
war? ‘ 
The CuatrMan: Prior to the putting- -on of the ay 
Mr. Durr: No, prior to the war. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If he can go back as far as Ghee all right. 
The Cuairman: All right, proceed, Mr. Symington. 


The Wirness: Around the embargo—about. that time—30 shillings, 35. ohilee 
a dings and an odd case of 45 shillings. I do not remember any higher rate. A ~ 
_ copy of a bill which I have here from 1907, on a boat called the Mareno, the ; 
Hee was 35 shillings, £1/15, payable in English CUIKen Oy. 


ae Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
 Q. I think it was stated by you some place that prior to the war the average | 
ay be fairly stated at 30 shillings or $7.50 per head; Is that right?—A, oe 


chee would average about 30 shillings. 
"Mr, Herbert T. Shaw.] 


A Tee 


a é Q. “That. YS: $7 50. per ends ved ‘ 
 Q. Now, you are in the cattle business yourself i in the West: now ?—A. "Vesi 7 

- Q. Where is your market?—A. For cattle? 
 Q. Yes?—A. For the cattle I am feeding on my ranch, in England, 
Scotland and in Manchester. ? 
Is that, generally speaking, the export market for western Canadian 
cattle?—A. Yes. 7 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What were those ports, England, Scotland— 

The CuHatRMAN: England, Scotland and Manchester. a 


- The Witness: I should have said England and Scotland... 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. The ports being Glasgow and Manchester?—A. Yes. 

@. I understand you have just returned from the Old Country?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were over there on business?—A. Yes, “ looked into the Canadian 
cattle business while I was over there. 

Q. What suggestions have you to make to the Committee with respect to 
the possibilities of the cattle business from Western Canada to the United 
Kingdom, with respect to ocean rates? Do you or do you not object to the 
$206 rate?—A. Yes, I object to the $20 rate, because it is stopping the steer 
from going to the British market, which the Britisher is asking for. We made 
a promise to them, while we were trying to remove the embargo, that we would 
send them an animal weighing from 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. Under the present 
$20 rate it is absolutely impossible to ship that animal without a loss, from 
this country—from Western Canada. 

f Q. And is that the class of animals which Western Canada breeds?—A. 
That is the class of animals which Western Canada can raise plentifully. 

Q. And to the best advantage?—A. To the best financial advantage in 
the West, on account of the conditions out there. 

@): That i is, it is an animal which is fed on grain and grass and is finished 
in Scotland?—A. It is fed on grass during the summer time, taken in during 
the winter, kept in good flesh, and then sent over to Scotland for finishing 
purposes. 
| Q. And is it a fact that Canadian cattle finished in Scotland in that way 
command a higher price in the market?—A. Yes. 

Q. For beef?—A. Yes, it brings the top prices. 

Q. You say an animal weighing 1,100 pounds cannot stand the $20 cattle 
yate?—-A. No; positively no. 

Q. And what would you say about the cattle industry in Western Canada 
being able to progress without being able to raise that class of bullock?—A. It 
is holding it back in the West, because a man has to send largely locally that 
class of animal, not having an export market. It is driving the cattle into other 
channels and subjecting them to paying $2 per hundred duty into the United 
States. They have largely to go across the American Border into St. Paul. 
Train loads left last year which would have gone this way, if we could have 
shipped them at a figure to get them over to the market. The feeders in Great 
Britain are asking for that type of steer, which is being driven across the line. 


Q. Do I understand that the $20 figure applies, irrespective of the weight — 


of the cattle?—A. Absolutely, except you put five in four spaces, which is 
suicide to the cattle industry. 

Q. For smaller cattle you still pay the $20 rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if you put five in four—A. If you put five in four spaces, you are . 
allowed 10 per cent off which brings it down to about $18, but the crowding 
of five into four spaces was the reason why the embargo was placed by Great 
Britain upon Canadian cattle— 

Oey : [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


q he here—not nearly the numbers they can absorb over there. . 


sf Scotch market?—A. Ireland. 


Mr. Manreee kK. Ge “Oh, no— s : 
The Witness: Just a moment, and I will xplai it t 
tay the shipping companies indicating dissent). I am not a professi 
I say “ Yes.” The crowding of cattle, five to, four spaces, caused the aa 
to land over there deteriorated, and Great Britain placed the embargo. against 

Canadian cattle on one cow alone landed off the Mount Stephen. r was ie 
when it landed. 


vate 
sae! 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that you require a lower ocean rate for the i" 
lighter weight cattle? How about space? Have you anything to say ae : 
space?—A. No, it is not plentiful. 
Q. Do you need more space?—A. Yes. I could do with a little just now. | 
You mean you are short of space just now?—A. No, I am not par-— 
ticularly short, but I have a shipment coming through here and I could do with — 
some more. I left them at home. : 
I am not speaking of you personally, I am speaking of the industry. , 

Could ‘the cattle industry use more cattle space on boats now?—A. Yes. 
Q. What is the effect of either the inability to export or the lack of space 

on the price of cattle generally, in Canada?—A. Well, it had its bearings yés- 
terday in Toronto. The price of cattle was reduced yesterday | on account of 
lack of space. A good: many men in Toronto would have bought export cattle 
if they could have obtained ocean space in Montreal yesterday. . : 


~~ By Mr. Johnston: ‘ 
- Q. What effect did that have on the price yesterday ?—A. Probably a halt- 
_a-dollar a hundred. a 


By the Chairman: a 
Q. Reduction?—A.: Yes. : ee. 
Q. A half-a-cent a pound?—A. Yes. | 3 ae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. In the development of this cattle industry, do Ontario and the West } 
ship at the same time? Is that the idea? Or have they seasonal shipments? — 
Do you ship all the year round or when do you ship cattle to the old country ?— ~ 
A. We can ship all the year round, but Ontario has grass earlier than Western — 
Canada, and they ship grass cattle earlier than we do. We are trying to educate 
the farmer to feed his rough grain and rough straw for the first six months of 
the year, so as to have all-year shipments, some out of grass, some out of feed, 
in Western Canada. Personally I am feeding from 200 to 300 each winter. 
! Q. And you think that Ontario and the West, with the development of the 
industry, would have all-year-round shipments?—A. Edo; iy 
Now, with respect to-heavier cattle, what is the situation? —A. We get 
a heavy bullock over for the same price. coe 
Q. For $20?—A. If it weighed 2,200, it would cost the same price as a 
thousand-pound one, unless we put five in four spaces. Le 
Q. And the price, I understand, in England seems to be fairly good these ie 

. days?—A. Yes, the market is sood. : 
- Q. What is the cause of that, do you think?—A. Well, it us due to the 
limited quantity going from here, and the ravishes of foot and mouth disease 
over the British Isles shortening the supply over there, and they have not as 
many home cattle and they are not going over in any great numbers BB 


Who are the competitors with Canadian cattle in the English ‘ d 


[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


: Np Or a gen Se | | 
iG. So, apart from Ireland, Ganade should have the field to Ree, 
Wie Largely, yes. She has it with her well- bred cattle. | 


“The CuarrMan: I would like to ask a question right. here. 


By the Chairman: 

 Q. I heard in Montreal the other day that the ana of aiGuners from 
-Treland had been reduced this year. Is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. : : 
d -Q. Do you know the reason why?—A. Well, the Irish had ‘a monopoly of 
the cattle market—on the store market—from September, 1892, and we were 
shut out, but he slipped on the breeding and his cattle are not as well bred 


as the Canadian stores. In the Perth market there were 100 Canadian stores 


and a bunch of Irish stores, and the Canadian stores were bought, while the 
Trish stores were left standing. | The Canadian stores were bought but there 
did not seem to be any buyers for the Irish stores; the buyers seemed to leave 
the ring. They sought Canadian cattle first. Canada has a good reputation — 
_ over there. 

There is another thing which I might explain to this Committee, and that 
is that the offal from the Canadian cattle are healthy, and the Irish offal are 
diseased. A big percentage—most generally 33 per cent to 50.per cent—of the 
Trish offals are wrong. Thave a statement from the Government Food Inspector 
at Woodside lairages at Birkenhead, dated March 20th, I think it was—how- 
ever, the date is immaterial—where he showed me a bunch of Irish offals hang- 
ing on a hook, and he said they were all condemned; he showed me the Cana- 
dian offal—the liver and the heart— 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 

; Q. Tubercular?—-A. No, sir, a flukey liver, due to snails coming up from 
the water and getting into the grass. He took one of the livers, and squeezed 
it, and pressed a snail out of it, and showed me what he called a flukey liver. 
I never saw it before but they were all condemned offals. That gave Canada 
a wonderful recommend, and he said, “ how healthy and hearty those were”. 
If the Canadian steer gets into the feed lot in Great Britain he goes ahead 
right from the day he goes in. He has no troubles with those livers. 

Q. What rate would you say those bullocks could stand on the ocean?—A. 
This small cattle, if the present demand keeps up, we would say $15—A. $12 
rate would probably be a right rate. That would encourage the industry and 
make it possible’to encourage the men out West, on the land, to go into the 
| cattle | ousiness. It is the only ae that will save the country. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. And permit you to ship eleven hundred pound steer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
‘et as A 1,200 to 1,500 pound steer, I believe?—A. Yes. Twelve to fifteen | 
hundred pounds, and would permit us to ship the steer they are asking for in 
" Britain. 1 
_ Q. You have told us prices are high over there to-day.—A. Me 
- Q. What is the railway rate on cattle from Calgary to Montreal, for steers? 
‘ I have not got the rate from Calgary, but from Winnipeg to Montreal it 
85 cents. It used to be sixty and a half cents. | 
Q. Tha. is an increase of forty and a Me per cent?—A. Yes. | 
: [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


i 


Da dead beef, and they use those articles and cut those clippings out. It is abso- 


TG 


By Mr. Duff: SE CINE Rt 
Q. oy much | do you say it ree) * 100 pounds?—A. Yes, 


2 By Mr. Balboa 


Q. Would not the same condition Laat to Oarankt as to the western — 3 
country? You say it means the salvation of western Canada?—A. No. Eastern 
Canada is not subject to the heavy haul, the longer freight rate. You are closer a 
to the market in Ontario than in the Canadian West. a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That is on the side of cattle?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Halbert: 4 
@. There is another condition in Ontario, which you do not have in the — 
West. The Ontario farmer is forced to keep his cattle for more than one — 
reason. If he does not feed his cattle he cannot grow grain. In Ontario the — 
people have to feed their cattle on the land and to put it back in the shape of — 
fertilizer, put it back in the crop?—-A. The Eastern farmer is coming—they 
‘should have smaller farms; he has to have them more fertile; he has to fertilize 
his farm, such as the ranch on my own farm. It was polluted with weeds, sow 
thistles and we went out and cleaned it off. We have to come back to the same 
condition that you are in in Ontario, clean, the PGs not very large farms, © 
and make them more fertile. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


@. There are some people in Canada who think we should ship our beef 
over there dead, in a chilled condition. Do you know that there is a large — 
quantity of meat going into the Old Country market from the Argentine? “4 
Why could we not do that?—A. Dead beef? 

Q. Chilled beef?—A. I want to say in respect to that, that I want to take A 
exception to that remark. For three years I have not only fought the removal y 
of the cattle embargo, and the man that makes the statement— 4 

-Q. I.am not suggesting it. I am just asking you the question?—A. Yes. 
There are men who made the statement, and the statement was in our papers — 
that there was a gentleman in the East who made the statement that Canada 
should go into the dead ‘beef business. I state that the man who suggests that — 
is playing into the hands of those in Britain that are looking for us to get into 
the dead beef business, because they cannot stand the competition of the 
Canadian steer. There are gentlemen who say that Canada should ship dead 
beef and Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, said the same thing. These men, 
who cannot stand the competition of the-Canadian bullock in England say — 
“get into the dead beef business”’ and I am surprised that the gentlemen who — 

should know better, say that we should ship dead beef. The Canadian Gov- — 
» ernmert tried it and they lost $50 a head. I tried it out of Boston; I will not — 4 
try it the second time. I may say again, to stop the dead beef talk, that the 4 
e 
4 
: 


=) 


Harris Abattoir Cofnpany tried it, and Mr. McLean, in his statement before — 
the meeting in Brandon said that he lost $28,000. I know that to be a fact; 
and Mr. Fox, who is head of the biggest packing plant in Canada, says that 
Canada cannot ship dead beef. That is one of the statements that they like to’ 
see go broadcast over this country, because they use it against you in the Old 
Country and they quote men in authority, who state that Canada should go into 


_ lutely wrong. Dead beef sold for ten cents a pound in the British market last 

_ year. Our live cattle to-day—and: Ivhave a cable here that has just come cute 

are selling for 134 cents in Glasgow. f 
$&0lonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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~Q. On the hoof?—A. On the hoof, and ten cents for dressed beef. I hope 
that will suffice in contradiction of the recommendation for the handling of 
dead beef, because you are playing into the hands of the enemy, and we have 
been trying for three years to get the type of cattle we used to ship so plenti- 
fully previous to 1922. It is the only thing that will save the country and 
allow us to get from the land to the’ markets of the world. As far as dead 
beef is concerned, to go’ into competition with South America—and I have 
just come from the Smithfield market—54d. a pound is what they are getting 
and that demonstrates that it is absolutely impossible, and it is the wrong 
place to suggest that the Government Merchant Marine should handle it; it 

_ will be their funeral if they try to do so. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. How is it that the Argentine is able to ship chilled beef to the Old 
Country?—-A. They have to cross the equator. They tried live cattle. It is 
Impossible, in the extreme heat, to ship them. We occupy a unique position 
out of Montreal by the well ventilated boats, and I saw cattle landed in England 
off the different vessels, in Manchester and in Scotland, just as good as when 
they would leave home. In fact my cattle were there in Glasgow and looked. 
just as good to me as when I saw them on the ranch. 


By Sr Henry Drayton: 


@. What is the prevailing rate for our live cattle?—A. 134 cents a pound. 

@. How long has ‘that been running?—A. That has ran up just lately to 
these extreme figures. When I was in England it was ten cents and ten and a 
quarter cents. 

Q. Have you got the run of the market there?—A. No. I have only the 
cable that came here. : 

Q. What does this cable say?—A. “Last week’s price: choice heavy, 114 
to 124 cents; lighter, 12 to 13 cents.” The lighter animal is what I am advocat- 
ing to get the better prices for the man who is producing on the western prairies. 

Q. What would that lighter beast weigh?—A. Probably 1,150. We are 
compelled to ship the heavy cattle, 1,400 or 1,800, nothing under 1,200, to meet 

_ the heavy charges, and that is not the animal they are asking for. 

Q. What is the right weight for the English market?—A. 1,050 to 1,150, 
well finished, not thick fatted, but in good order, and he comes back to the — 
land after he has thirty or sixty days’ feed of these Scotch turnips—he comes 
back and sells at the highest price in Britain. He becomes a Scotch-fed bullock 

-and he comes back on the British market as a Scotch-fed one and he com- 
mands a higher price. 


By the Chairman: Ne 
@. Scotch being a synonym for superiority, I suppose? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Would that beast have to be conditioned for two months?—A. No, he 
gets it on arrival. They advise what is going on in Glasgow. This cable is 
signed “ cattlepen”’ but it is from Watson and Batchelor. 


By Mr. Johnston: 
’ @. What price would that bring, after the 30 or 60 days on the feed lot?— 
_- A. He would get the biggest price, but he gets the manure for his land. I 
cannot tell what he would get. There may be a shortage over there. : 
ate [Colonel Henry A. Miullins.] 


" pvetaging 1, {00 sere te Where do you mean. 
ae ein the Old Country ?——A. In the: Old ty I ie he one or 0 
Pe ninments and I lost money and I dropped it. 

-Q. What did you get for them, the 1,100-pound cattle?—A. I only: tried 
one or two shipments and I dropped it because I lost money on both h stipe $5 
oo B lost ny money each year. | j 


By the Chawman: 
K . You cannot remember what the cattle brought?—A. I cannot remember 
but we lost about $10 a head. . 


By Mr. Duff: eae 
fe 3 You say when you were getting 1384 cents you were losing money ?- 

) 
- Q. What would be the average price?—A. 10% to 104 cents. 
Peo. At 105 an '1,100-pound steer would bring $116. 50 and the rail and 
i water rate eae be 830, That would leave $86.50 net. : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: There are other charges. Before the Tipenel 
Shipping Commission, for instance, taking a 1,200-pound steer the de 
freight was $10.20; the ocean freight was $20; feed, inland and ocean, $8. 
ee Ma. Durr: What do you mean by that, feed, ‘ata and ocean? aie 
ae i‘ Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: The feed for the chile on the way, ieeding the 
> cattle as it crosses. | 
Mr. Durr: I thought the $20 included going across? | 
- ~‘Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No. The total of $40 was the figure given » by 
Oe the Shipping Commission. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: - | he 
ee Q. You left the impression that if the cattle rate was $15 this would 
ey ey increase our exports to Great Britain, is that correct?—A. Yes. | 

-. Q. By reason of being able to import a smaller steer?—-A. Yes. 

| Q. If the rate was $15, what would your opinion be of the increase in 
Gg ee Would it double our export?—A. Yes. It ‘will encourage the men 
to get into the cattle business out West and we can go more strongly into” the 
cattle business. 
oh Q. I understood you to say they were being die, at the ‘present rte 
~~ the small steers were being diverted to the United States?—A. Well, the lighter 
steer is going to St. Paul. ; 

7 Q. If the rate was lower he could send them to the Old Country?—A, It 
would permit him to go there if there was a lower rate, yes. I might say that 
one bunch of steers weighing 1,200 pounds, brought £30 12s. out of the boa 
_ Concordia, out of St. John. They were well bred, not too heavy weight, but a 
nice quality of cattle, and I had that ae with me and I MES it: tor this 

: there. ie 


|) BY Mr. Block (Halifax) | : a 
QQ. That is a good price?—-A. Yes, a wonderful price. ee 
ND. ‘They could afford to pay the $20 rate on that?—A. On that part 
shipment, yes, you could. 
. : _ [Colonel Boy A. Mullins.] 


A 


AD 
ike 


hear in. Mr. Symington did not hear your answer to the last. question. As I 


understood your answer, it was that you did not think it would be practicable 


to have two different rates for steers, a lower rate for the lighter one and a 


answer? 

The Wiryess: Yes. Without crowding five in four spaces. When you do 
that, the cattle do not land in as good condition. Crowding five in tour spades 
is not advocated by me. I have never tried it except on the Canadian Gov- 
- ernment steamship Victor, I was compelled to load 270 cattle into 2383 spaces 
and pay $25 a head. I put 247 into the 233 spaces, which made an average — 
_ cost of $27.33 apiece, to Dundee. ‘ 


a 

: fe By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : : 
* Q. They did not arrive in good shape, Colonel, is that Wes AE NO they: 
did not arrive in good shape. They lost me a lot of money. 

pe By Mr. Johnston: : 


i Q. What is the space provided for each animal?—A. The regulated space 


& 


e's 


of five cattle into four spaces is injurious to the cattle, and the cattle do not 
land in Britain looking their best or as they should land. Personally I will not 
_ ship any more five in four spaces. | 


: By Mr. Black. (Halifax): 

Q. I thought that was governed by the Aericultural Department regula- 
tions—A. Well, it is permitted. If you want to ship five in four spaces, you 
ean do it, if they are under ten hundred pounds, and get ten per cent off the 
freight charges, but it is poor economy. , 
 -Q. They are all inspected on board ship are they not, and their pens 
inspected?—-A. At the seaport, yes. | 
Q. And the inspector passes them with five in four spaces?—A. Yes. 


g : By Mr. Symington, IGa 


-Q. Do I understand they have to be under ten hundred pounds?—A. Ten 


hundred and under. 
~The Carman? Mr. Shaw? 


| By Mr. Shaw: : . | 
ite Q. Colonel, you have had a great deal of experience in shipping cattle, over 
~ a great many years?—-A. Yes. | 
6 Q. Do you ship from Winnipeg?—A. Yes, largely. a 
a | Q. What is the percentage of shrinkage in weight of cattle from Winnipeg to 
Montreal, on the weight from Winnipeg to Montreal?—A. It is about one hun- 
dred pounds. | | 
 Q. What per cent would that be, about ten per cent?—A. No, not quite ten 
iper cent. About eight or seven per cent. On an 1,100 pound bullock, about. 
seven per cent. About eight per cent at the outside. But if he remains in the 
irda short time, he comes back-to his normal weight after we feed and water. 
ee at “ [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


> 


a 


_ The CHarrMAN: Please speak up, sir, because this 1s a very hard room to 


higher rate for the heavier one. Was I right in gathering that from your . 


js 2 feet 6 inches I think now. It used to be 2 feet 8 inches. But the crowding | 


s 


7 


TAC AA 
7 


ele 720 eg at SPECIAL COM ie ae a 
x Le Has a i a Ne Rati MS h ct: Ca ¥ Ve ey \ . Hie rei ’ “e 2a rs] ay 
@. What is the percentage on weight from Montreal to a 


he will shrink more than a Manitoba or Saskatchewan, a domesticated bullock 


- timid, he lives on the fat of the inside, while in transit. If he is domesticated he a 


- will not drink water. 


-nundred. 


you have mentioned?—A. Yes, such as I have mentioned. The ropes and pails. 


vw. lairage. 


_ latt’s, where the steer walks in and they make a lairage charge. 


Gs 


_—A. There is very little shrinkage there if it is not a ranch bullock; if it is ay 
-Snorting—that is a western term—but if it is a wild western bullock and fre 


By the Chairman: nal 
@. The Alberta ones will shrink?—A. Well, yes. 
“Mr. Durr: That is our experience with them. . a 

The Wirness: Well, if he is wild, and not domesticated he will shrink. I 
raight, for your information, tell you why, or where, he shrinks. He shrinks in = 
the kidneys; in the kidneys first. If you see the rails of beef hanging in Birken- — 
dead you will see all the kidneys have gone. He does not shrink on the back at 
all. His back of beef is there and in good order. First, when he is wild and 


holds that fat and he kills with the same fat inside of him, and therefote he 
does not shrink as much as the wild one. The Ontario cattle, you cannot tell the i, 
difference, but a wild western ranch bullock frets and lives on the insides and 


“ 
x 


By Mr. Shaw: os 

(). Now, colonel, will you tell me what is the exact meaning of charges, and 
what are they on the shipment of a steer from Winnipeg through to Glasgow? 
Fave you got those details?—-A. The charges in detail? ae 
Q. Yes, in transit from Winnipeg. —A. I have not brought that from Win- - 
nipeg wrth me, but I could almost tell you offhand. First is the rail, 85 cents a ; 


Mr. SyminorTon, K.C.: $10.20- 


The Wirness: The next is, feed in transit, $1 a head, if you will put a 
that down. } ee 


By Mr. Shaw: 7 ae. 
Q. You are speaking of feed in transit?—A. Feed ‘in transit about $1 a head. 
Q. What are your charges at Montreal?—A. Well, $45 a ton for hay in the 


stockyard. It is according to how long you are held with them waiting for the 
boat. You may land in and go out that day. i 

Q. Are there any charges outside of the charges for feed?—A. Yes, there — 
is loading and unloading. There is insurance, on the boat. There is ropes © 
and pails. And there is the hay and meal. : a 
_~Q. 1 notice “sundry ocean charges.” Would that include items such as © 


And men. a 
@. Tell me just what is the exact charge payable on a steer shipped from 


_ Winnipeg to Glasgow, the total charges?—A. It varies from $45 to $46, per head. - 


; Q. Now when you land the steer does the importer have to pay any further ‘, 
charges?—A. When I land the steer? : 


Q. Yes, when you get the steer off the boat?——A. They have got to pay 


, 


Q. What is that?—A. Lairage. Where they arrive, a place called Mar- % 


By the Chairman: hes | oe 
Q. A sort of stockyards near the docks where the animals are kept?—A 


[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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PEON cropyear th 0s MOULIN EAT BS VO Se Pesta, oe ac Pea: 
he, 8 BY Mr Shaws (oy. a | 
a Q. Do you have Customs dues?—A. There is freight. There is port dues. 
- There is landing charges. There 1s charges on the bill of lading, 7/-. There 
is lairage £16.10/-. There is keep. There is herds. There is bankers” charges. 
: Q. What are herds?—A. That is the men cleaning and caring for them. 
They call them “herds.” Bankers’ guarantee. Cable, sending us out the result 
of the sale. Then there is the commission. The commission used to be 5/- a 
head. In some cases we paid less. To-day we are paying 10/-. 
Q. It is not based on the sale price?—-A. No, not on percentage. It is 
as i per head. It doesn’t matter whether he is ten hundred or twelve or anything 
_ else. ce ! 
Q. Taking all these charges into consideration can you tell what-it costs” 
a man to lay steer down from Winnipeg in Glasgow?—A. It depends on how 
long I have to keep him in the lairage. It may be 45 to 46 dollars and it : 
varies with the amount of feed I have to put against him. I may tell you for 
your information that on my trip to England a bill came out to me selling an 
Irishman’s cattle for 3/-. There is a man in Ireland by the name of Mullins, 
who is a partner in a ranch out west. His bill came back from an Irish ship- 
ment to Britain, and he was charged 3/- per head, beef cattle. The cheque and 
bill came back in a mistake. My bills coming back were 10/-.. So we were pay- 
‘ing 10/- for selling Canadian cattle. I took that question up while 1 was over 
there and I don’t know what the result of that will be. 


By the Charman: 

Q. They were charging to sell.Canadian cattle 10/- a head and only 3/- a 
-head to sell Irish cattle?—A. Yes, according to that bill that came home to me 
to Winnipeg. 

By Mr. Shaw: : 

Q. The reason I am asking you these questions, colonel, is this. I have 
before me a statement made in November of 1921—A. I cannot hear you. 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, I must ask that order be preserved. It 1s 
impossible for the Committee to do its work if half a dozen private conversa- 
tions at the same time are carried on. Mr. Shaw, I will ask you to speak a 
little louder, so that the witness can hear, and state your question again. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. I have before me a statement dated 16th December, 1921 of 53 head of 
cattle landed from the steamship Caledonian at Birkenhead. They apparently 
were sold on commission. The total sale price of the cattle including the hides 
and everything else was £1,860 15s. 7d. The amount payable to the exporter 
~ was £898 Is. 7d. There are a lot of charges, filling a whole page of items. That 
is the reason I asked you these questions about charges. In selling on com- 
mission, I suppose the exporter takes the balance after the sale is made and 
pays all the intermediate charges?—A. Well, the agent over there, the com- 
mission man, pays the charges. 
Q. I notice a charge for slaughtering these 53 head, of £19 7/-. Is that 
about the charge?—-A. Yes. es 
Q. Such charges as “ market charges.” What does that mean?—A. Well, 
that is the market charge. That is for the market where the beef 1s put on. 
Q. What is a charge of £2 13/- for sheeting?—A. That is when they put the 
beef in trucks, they sheet the beef and ship it away to Manchester or New- 
castle or any of the different points. | 
Q. There is a charge of £33 for cutting. Would that be preparing the beef 


for market.—A. Cutting? That is new to me. 
isa i \ [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


By Mr. Ros | i ee 
eu Noulspoke of losing $10: a head on cattle. 


he What did you mean 
= On the light cattle. 


te or a trifle more. I put it a ‘around $10, It eet have been $9.50. hay 
Q. This gentleman whose cattle are referred to in this list, lost a ‘ele 
deal-of money too, over the price he could have got in Montreal, for example. 
~ Do you know at the present time whether the price in Montreal would be more 
favourable than shipping across the ocean?—A. I don’t think there are any 
_ buyers in Montreal; I don’t know of any. Toronto is the only market for 
export cattle. Or in Ontario. Or down here. Wig 


By Mr. Duff: 


a Q. What do they pay for them 1 in Toronto?—A. Yesterday they were pay ’ 
ne qs Me 8 cents. 


x ‘ 7 4 baie 


By Mr. Shaw: | Mor 

-Q. What are the expenses per head at Gio. colonel?——A. AbauEt 27 
shillings. It varies according to how long they keep them. If the boat misses — 
the market you have a bigger feed bill, a larger feed bill. If she catches eg 
market you have a less cost on the other side. . | 


By Mr. Duff: o 

. Do you consider 74 cents at Toronto a good price?—A. Yes. 

Q. I figured from Mr. Shaw’s statement that these cattle he spoke of onl R 
average $80 net, which would be about the same as 74 cents on 1,100 pounds.— ~ 
A. Were they 1 ,100 or 1,200, those cattle? A 1,200- gun bullock at ie cents. 
would bring $90, 
ae me figured it at 1,100 pounds. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. I think the average weight was 1,212 pounds.—A. Well those cattle 
would be worth 74 to 72 cents, according to quality. 


“Mr, Durr: The cattle you ee of netted $80 after paying all expenses. 


& 


By Mr. Stork: 


-Q. Colonel Mullins, is there a veterinary accompanying each shipment ue 
cattle on the boat?—A. uf here is a veterinary accompanies oe cattle from Wins* 
pee to Montreal. d 
Q. And across the ocean as well?—A. And across the ocean on the steamer. 
bi Q. That is one veterinary to every shipment?—A. Well, 1 don’t know how 
many vets. there are on the boat. There is a vet. accompanies them from Win- | 
-nipeg to Montreal. There is a veterinary in charge. I have a shipment pass: 
he through to-day and there is a veterinary with those two cars. 
~ Q. Does that cost you anything?—A. No, I don’t see any charge for it 


_ Mr, Durr: The Dominion of Canada pay for that. 
The Witness: The Department is paying for. Tht suppose. 


Pe ‘The CuatirMan: Mr. Montgomery, have you an questions, sir? 
ori [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] | 


pay 7 r: Lite ) 
a ‘Excuse me one moment. I would fie to 6K if we can find out, whe 
pays for that vet.; you say a vet. accompanies them on the rail to Montreal? — 


A. I do not pay for it. I arrange a pass for him with my shipment, but I do 


not pay him anything. 
The CuatrmMan: I am going to ask the Minister of Agriculture, who is 


here, to clear up that point. Mr. Motherwell, who pays for the medical prac- 


titioner who accompanies the boats on the journey to Montreal and from 


naire 


was lifted. 


Montreal overseas? 

Hon. Mr. MorHEeRWELL: My Department. 

The CHAIRMAN: The taxpayers of ‘Canada? 

Hon. Mr. MorpHerwe.u: It is not charged to the steer. 

- The CuarrMan: Is that one of the conditions which were imposed re us 
when the embargo was lifted? : 

- Hon. Mr. Mornerweuu: Yes. The British Government insists upon what 

we call having them under observation. 

Mr. Rinrret: I understand that the Dominion of Canada will have to 
keep a supply of vets., in accordance with the increase of the trade. Is that 


~ <so, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHarrMAN: Mr. Rinfret is inquiring whether; if the trade increases 
to very large proportions, we would have to maintain this ratio of a vet. prac- 


-titioner with the shipments of cattle that went forward? 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: If the loads were larger, we would just have to 
send one man with every boatload. The trouble is.that the loads are so smail 


‘that*they only average about 100 to a boat. 


The Witness: You asked about accompanying cattle from Winnipeg to 


Montreal. There is no necessity for these vets. being with them if we were 


here for three days. We put them in Pr for three days at Montreal. 
Am I correct in that? 


Hon. Mr. MorHrerweiti: We generally send men right with them from 
Winnipeg down. That seems to be required. 

The Wirness: But if we were here three days? 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.i: The quarantine provides for three days. 

Mr. Buack: I think what Mr. Rinfret is trying to get at is this: that if 
there was a shipment of cattle every day, there would be a vet. accompany — 
that shipment daily, so that we would have an army of vets. employed in this 


particular trade, paid for by the Government. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwewu: Yes. 
Mr. Buack: Isn’t that what you were asking, Colonel? 
The Witness: That is the situation. 


Hon. Mr. MotHerweiu: That is the condition imposed upon us Me the 
British Government. 


The Cuatrman: As I understand it, we had to agree with the British 
Government to incur these expenses. | 


‘Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Yes. | 
‘The Cuatrman: And to take those measures, in order to get the embargo’ 


¢ 


Hon. Mr. MoruHerwetu: That is a condition under which the embargo 


{Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] - 
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according to your latest quotation?—A. For these light cattle. 


over, the total cost, ran between $45 and $46 a head, if 1 took the figures down 
oe correctly ?2—A. Yes. From what point do you mean, from Toronto or Winni- — 


peg? 


been going on. I have not had any market of that kind. This has gone up 
to-day or the day before. 


ones in every case—taking the 6 cents, you would have on a 1,200-pound 


you told us it would be somewhat less than from -Winnipeg?—A. About $39 
(oO ($35. 


o Dpstind bullock, as against the spreads you have given us, apparently et have 


The Cane Well, Mr. “Montgom : iD 
aspect of the situation. Cains Mee i nes 
Mr. Rrenrret: I was pottine infermgaene “Mr. “Chairman, and I find the 
shipping companies give free passage, so that both the Government and the 
shipping companies are giving free service to the exporter. Is that the fact? 
~The Cuarrman: Shall I ask the question, Mr. Rinfret? 
Mr. Rinrret: No, I am making that as a statement. > 
The Cuairman: Mr. Montgomery, the way is clear now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: jena 
Q. I think you told us that the price in Glasgow was about 135 ee a 


Q. And they are paying for those in Toronto about 75 cents, you cay a 

A. About 7 or 74 cents. eek 
Q. From 7 ton Vee AY es, 
Q. And the price per shipment from Toronto, as far as the exporter is 


concerned, would not be any greater than it would be from Winnipeg?—A. It : a 


is not as oreat. aust 
Q. I would not think so. You have told us that the cost of sending them 


Q. I understood you were giving us figures from Winnipeg, although I May a 
be wrong?—A, That is correct. ee 

i Oe it: would: be less than that from Toronto?—A. Less than that from — 
Toronto. ; 
Q. From Toronto we would be safe in saying that there was a margin of 
6 cents per pound as between the price which the exporter paid in Toronto and 
the price obtainable on the other side—taking present prices?—A. In this one 
particular market. But this market has gone up lately. This market has not 


Q. The Canadian price would have had an advance as the United King- 
dom price advanced?—-A. In Ontario, in the Toronto market? 

Q. Yes?—A. It would if we had boats to get out. 

Q. So that your great trouble to-day is a shortage of ocean space?—A. Yes. 

©. Assuming then, taking all these figures—and I am taking the lower 


bullock a profit of. about $72 per bullock?—A. No. i 
Q. That is, 6 cents as applied to a 1,200-pound bullock?—A, No; there 
must be something wrong there somewhere. a) 

Q. I was quite incorrect; I meant that the difference in price on a 1 ,200- 
pound bullock, at that spread of 6 cents, would ‘be some $72?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. The ocean charges, the total charges have to be paid?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Kes 


Q. I think you told us they came to $45 or $46?—A. Yes. eg 
Q. Do you know as a matter of fact what the cost would be from Toronto; ue 


Q. The cost from Toronto would be about §33 to $35?—A. Yes. ay | 
~Q. So that on the present markets, taking the preSent markets, your 1 200- 


~ [Colonel rant A. Mullins.] 


to play with as between the difference in price and the cost from Toronto? 
What the exporter would have to bear would be about $34. Na 
Q. The exporter would have to bear how much?—A. About $34. I might 
_put it this way, that that is one scratch market that might come in, on account 
of the scarcity. My cables have been about ten or ten and a quarter cents. 
It is very likely to come down again; it is likely to come back to ten and a 
quarter; it is due to.a shortage of supplies. ) 

Q. When do you expect the Irish cattle to come on the market?—_A’ They 
will begin now, the grass cattle. 

~ Q. On account of the disease you have spoken of, which affected the offal, 
they are hardly likely to come on heavily before August or September ?— 
A. That has nothing to do with the grass cattle. Those offals are in the Irish 
cattle all the time. 

Q. The price then is likely to come back before the year is over to 104 
cents?—A. Yes, just as soon as the stall fed cattle get. out of the road; they 
will get back to 10 or 104 likely. 

Q. It would be desirable, if we could get our cattle over again?—A. Yes, 
it would. : ae ‘ 

@). Your principal difficulty is not being able to secure sufficient ocean 
space?—A. Yes, it has been. . That is what has been blocking the trade in | 
Winnipeg. There are loaders there who would have been shipping cattle if 
they could have gotten cattle of good quality freely. 

_ Q. Let us take the difference of $5; you were talking of decreasing the 
rate from $15 to $10, if I remember correctly; that would amount to how much 
per animal?—A. About one-half. 

 Q. Less than half; one thousand to the animal would be exactly half a 
cent?—A. Yes. its 

Q. Due to the shortage of space, you were not able to get them all over 
at the present time.—A. Are you referring to me personally? : 

Q. You can speak for yourself or for the trade, whichever is most con- 
venient. If you can speak for yourself, do so, or you can speak for the trade? 
—A. I am speaking for the Western Livestock Association. 

€). You impressed upon us the desirability if possible of getting them over 
there and taking advantage of the high prices we find at this season of the 
year?—A. Yes. | , 

(). Before the domestic grass cattle, that is, tHe Irish grass cattle, come 
on the market?—A. Yes. It would be as well to get out of the way of the 
Irish grass cattle. : 

Q. If you do not, you are very apt to come in for a drop in price which 
may run as high as 3 cents per pound?—-A. Well, there is a shortage in Ireland, 
there is a shortage in England; it may not be as big as other years, but it may > 
drop. 3 

Q. The drop would be probably from 2 to 3 cents?—A. I could not give 
you the exact figure. 2 
 Q. Give us your best guess at it—A. They can drop $20 to $30 a week 
over there, if they feel like it, if the supplies come heavy. 

Q. Per head?—A. Yes. 

Q. They can drop $20 to $30 in a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time, if there was no possibility of such a drop as that, 
you could easily afford to pay $25 or $30?—A. Freight? 

Q. Yes.—A. I would not want to take the chance, on these prices. I 
would rather let some other shipper do that. 
~. Q. Obviously you have a margin to play on, taking your own figures, of 
$34, as compared with $72; you have over $35 to play with altogether; you 
could easily afford to pay freight of $30 and still come out right?—A. I could 
not on anything I have shipped up to now. This is not a sale that I have here; 
this is a quotation which has just come in. 


my 
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to thirteen cents in the United Kingdom. That is quite unusual, is it not?— 


A. No, it is not one you could figure on all the time, I would not think. It may 


Q. Let us assume that if you do not ge 
cattle come on you are apt to run up against 
head—I understand that to be your evidence? . 
not misunderstand you; I do not want to have y 
A, A drop of $20 a head? | i 

@. Yes?—A. When the Irish cattle start? 4 Ben Se ges 
| Q. Yes?—A. That may not be; cattle may keep on going up. It is ruled_ 
by supply and demand, and we cannot tell anything about it. It may go down 
below that. | cane | et 

Q. At the present time, taking the figures which your Toronto man wa 
paying yesterday, and assuming that your market holds in Great Britain, ther 
would be a very handsome margin to play with?—A. Yes. It was a very fai 
speculation yesterday, to buy. | ieee 

Q. About 34?—A. It was all right, to speculate yesterday. a 

Q. $34 from $72, or I think it would be a little more than that; you hav 
told us a difference of almost $40, which he would have to play with? 

Mr. Durr: No, $20 altogether. : 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, $38, Mr. Duff. we 

Mr. Durr: Taking the expenses, I think it would be $20. ee 
me Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: He~has told us that the expenses in Toro 

would be only $84. 
Mr. Durr: It would be about $32. Hf 
The Wirness: I may be wrong. , 1 have not shipped any cattle fro 
Toronto for some years. I may be wrong on the Toronto figures. I come fro: 
Winnipeg, and I can tell you the figures from Winnipeg correctly; from $45 
$46. I do not want to be quoted in Toronto, because I do not know the cost 
out of Toronto. | ee. 
_By Mr. Halbert: 
Q. Had there been space to take the cattle for this market, would you hav 
paid this price?—A. Well, this market is apt to be uncertain; maybe the 
would have brought a little more money. He) 


By Mr. Duff: ‘ « 

Q. Colonel, what did you pay for cattle per pound, in Winnipeg?—A. 
paid 9 cents. Well, I don’t know. There was one animal at 8 cents, and 7 
I paid 7% for some, 8 cents for some, and I paid 9 cents for one nice little anima 
Q. That is much more than they sold in Toronto yesterday?—A. Yes. Cattle 

are dearer in Winnipeg than Toronto. I am quoting Winnipeg as against 


Toronto. 


v 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): ) 
Q. To get a reasonably comparable basis, what as the usual spread as 
between Winnipeg and Glasgow, for instance; what is the usual spread?—A. 
That is hard to do; it fluctuates. I have made $20 a head on cattle and I ha 
lost $20 a head on cattle. One week I would make money and the next week 
‘would lose it. You cannot tell anything about that market over there; it 
ruled by supply and demand; it is not a steady market. 
ate Q. We have been comparing a 1,200-pound steer which would cost seven — 
cents to seven and a half cents in Toronto, with a price of twelve and a half cents” 
a ‘That is an unusual figure. That cable is an unusual cable. j 
: -Q. What I was trying to get at, it is not a really comparable basis, then?— 
stay there or it may go on up. 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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le variation between Canadian and Glasgow prices?— — 

F i The’ eae ee price would oo up if there was easy access. If you cannot move | 
cattle anywhere, the price will not go up. it you cannot find an oan for these 
cattle: you cannot sell them. Tine | 


rote By Mr. Heonned ( Henny 
-.Q. Provided you get an outlet readily, what happens to the price on the 

; tier side?—-A. You cannot block that outlet on the other side; they are so 
| depleted i in cattle over there that that-is what is making these high prices, because 
- of the shortage. 
t. Q. You would not care to state what the usual spread 1 is between Winnipeg 

and Glasgow?—-A. I could not very well, because it varies each week. That is 
extremely high, and it may go back to ten cents or ten and a quarter cents, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. Variations of three cents are not unusual or unlooked for?—A. te is 
unusual to have them run up to these figures. 
o Q. But on the other hand, in your opinion, they ‘may run higher still oA. 
_ They might, if the ‘supply runs short. 
_ Q. And it is apt to drop back two or three cents?—A. It may drop back. 
 Q. You get variations ranging from two to three cents and possibly, I think 
_ you told us, it-is often much more extreme than that.—A. The cattle export trade 
: is purely speculative. There are more risks, my friends in the shipping business 
_ know, in the cattle export trade than in any other business. There are no mil- 
- lionaires in it. There’are men who have been working hard for the farmers. — 
- Colonel Gear and my friend over there know very well they are strewn all over — 
ae place. It is speculative. 


By Mr. Duff: i 

Q. It is not even speculative, if you pay eight cents for a steer in Winnipeg, 
and only-get ten and a half in Glasgow. It is worse than speculative.—a. If 
. you get a bad passage with the boat knocking the cattle all to pieces, you would 
not be apt to sell. I can give you an instance of a bunch of cattle sold in Win- 


--nipeg. This was given to me by a gentleman out there. There are some ae 
extremely good cattle fed by the live stock producers and bought by them from _ 


®the University, which are on the market there now bringing extremely high 
_ prices, but I do not think they should be quoted as the general market. 


Q. You did not get my point. I say if you pay eight cents in Winnipeg — ae 


; and only get ten and-a half in Glasgow, nobody has a right to be in a business — 
_ of that kind. That only comes to $30—A. Yes, but you would buy cheaper if 
_ the market dropped to that, but the market is not in that condition to-day. 


Q. I thought you told-me a few nan ago you paid eight cents a pound . 


be and oot ten and a half-A. ‘No. 
: Q. What did you pay when you got - cents?—A. Six and a half, I think. © 

se Q. Well, say seven; that is three and a half cents, or $42 of a Tate ; 

a Even that is not good enough. 

| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It costs $4 to get them there. 


Mr. Durr: Even if you get $4 off the freight rate it would not help very 


ps The renee I bought some heavy cattle to meet that. I bought some _ 
oxen weighing 1,800, and some bulls weighing 2,000, and I put some 
ait cattle on to mect the freight charges. But a boat may. 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


i cents to ten cents, though, if think. 


is 
t 
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going across, and possibly they had to be trimmed. Mr. Irvine showed me — 
the dressing sheet of these cattle, and I said, “ You must be wrong.” ‘“ Well,” 
he said, “I am not wrong; there is the weight in Winnipeg and there is the 
dressing, 46-7 per cent.” They should have dressed nearly 60 pounds to the 
hundred, nearly 60 per cent, so it might be that they had to trim the bruises 
and trim these cattle down. We lose money that way; there is quite a risk in 
the export trade. 3 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: Pee: 
Q. They must have been finished here?—A. They were good finished — 
cattle, thick fat cattle, heavy cattle weighing 1,900 pounds. They would go in 


for beef in the Old Country. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: A 
_ Q. Do any ever die on the boats, Colonel?—A. No, I have had very few 
_ losses on boats; the boats give us very good service, and I have only lost two 
or three cattle at sea. J have never had much trouble that way. Years ago we 
used to have a lot of that; we used to have them lying around Belle Isle and all 
those places, but not lately. . . 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ‘i 

_ @. So you are not kicking about the service they are giving you?—A. 
Absolutely no; the service is perfect. 
@. But what you want is more space?—A. We want to get the farmer back 
into live stock on the western prairies, so he can get from the farm to the 
markets of the world easier. : Pat 
_ Q. In the first place, you want more cattle space?—A. I do for the man out 
west, not for myself. J am practically retired, I am only in the business to find 
out how the trade is doing. : 
: Q. We will take it that you are speaking in a representative capacity, and 
what you need is more ocean space, more boats fitted for cattle, and so on—A. 
_ That is what they need, in western Canada. | j 
 @. And a $5 difference, whether it was up or down, would amount to less | 
than half a cent a pound upon cattle?—A. Yes, about half a cent. i 
Q. And your ranges in price over there, which occur sometimes, you said, — 
from week to -week, arc as high as two or three cents?—A. Yes, the figures _ 
vary. They have been fluctuating so rapidly, like the wheat market, that I 
cannot tell anything about them. I met a man in the Toronto yards who had | 
lost $10 a head lately. a 
._ Q. As a matter of fact, you told us the Irish farmers are finding it very — 
difficult to meet Canadian competition?—A. The Irish cattle are not selling as — 
compared with the Canadian cattle. The Canadian cattle are selling much 
better than the Irish cattle are selling. : oi 
; Q. So there is a probability of the Canadian price advancing even higher, — 
the price for Canadian cattle?—A. It might do so, but it is up pretty high now. 
_. Q. How does the ruling price to-day compare with last year’s price?—A. It 
is quite a lot higher. I just forget last year’s price. It was nine and a half 


NG 

—,. Q. And the export trade was flourishing last year, was it not, much’ more 
tne in 192387-—A In 1924? , een 
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was better than 1923. It was bad in 1928. 
924 is said to have been a pretty satisfactory season in — 
ide?—A. Yes. We had some losses. All these shipments 
-, Q. You have told us that, on account of the rapid fluctuations in price, 
it possesses certain elements of speculation?—A. Yes. : 

, Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is this year? 

Pasa! By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Se Q. You did not intend to confine your answer to this year?—A, No. 

Q. And last year the freight rate was the same, $20?—A. Yes. 

ue, The CHarrMan: Now, Mr. Montgomery, it is six o’clock. Can you get 
_ through with this witness in a few minutes? | 

i Mr. Monvcomery, K.C.: I have a few more questions myself, and I do not 
know what else isin reserve. t | 
be The CHatrMAN: Mr. Stevens suggests that we should rise, and we will 
resume at 8.30 this evening. 


Witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


| The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
_ McMaster, presiding. 

: The CHairMAN: We have our quorum and the Committee will please 
Be come to order. Is Mr. Mullins in the room? If so, will he please resume his 
; 


seat in the witness box? Mr. Johnston has one or two questions he wants to 
ask Mr. Mullins. 


_- Henry AtFrred Muttiins, recalled. 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. The Ontario Government in a report they made some few weeks or 
months ago had something to say about this matter of ocean rates, and I 
believe it was stated in that report that a man by the name of Schomberg— 
or Schromberg—of New York City practically controlled the space on ocean 
_ boats for cattle shipments to the Old Country. Do you know anything about 
_-that?—A. Yes. Schomberg has as much right to take space as I have. He is 
a wealthy man and he contracts the space. It is usually to Liverpool. I do 
- not think he touches the Glasgow boats. I have not seen him on any of the 

Glasgow or Manchester boats. I think it is largely to Liverpool, but he has as. 
- much right to take space as I have. | ae 


= Se ee i eee 
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ea t. By Mr. McKay: ; A 
a Q. Does he corner the space?—A. Well, he might take all the White Star 
boats; he may take them; I think he has them. aes 

ae Q. The charge was made in the report of the Committee appointed by the 
_ QOntario Government in their finding, and it was stated that he “ corners the 
_ space.” The report was published by the Ontario Government very recently. 
_ —A. He is operating in Ontario and I am operating in Western Canada, and 
- I cannot speak for Ontario. All we ask in Western Canada is that we be given 
a fair chance to develop the cattle industry, to give us a chance to get to the 
markets of the world with live stock. We have not now boats sufficient to 
-earry the number of cattle that will be produced on the prairies, once the ring 
275534 : / [Colonel Henry A, Mullins.] | 
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- swing eat jn. The farmers on the Pa ge Pla 
stock, and when it so happens hal we get, back to 
ee the prairies, there will not be sufficient 
. Q. Is that shortage a seasonal shortage’ ae : } ‘ 
ae Q. Is it a seasonal shortage? That is, is es. a rete at one p t 
time of the year? —A. No, “not particularly. for any time of a year. 
cattle comes along— 
Q. At all times of the year?—A. At ‘all times of the nit We will be 
ready, as soon as we get the farmers educated in Western Canada to feed during 
the winter months. They have been negligent for a number of years in not 
feeding during the winter, but they are coming back and beginning to realize 
_ that mixed farming is essential on the western prairies. The large ranch on 
‘the Prairies is a thing of the past; they are broken up; they are going into 
_ feed-lots. Z 
For your information, Mr, Chairman, let me state that there is no > country 
in the world can do what Western Canada is doing. ’ . 
Some Hon. Mremspers: Hear, hear. 
- The Witness: That is a broad statement, but I ee fed ants outdones 
in the West within 30 miles of Winnipeg and ‘produced steers that cannot be 
produced any other place. The farmers on the western plains are beginning 
to realize what they can do with a building, perhaps as large as this room with 
8, rough straw roof, and it matters not whether it is 40 or 50 degrees below 
aero, these cattle can gain in weight. I wanted to test out one steer, and it 
Te weighed 1,030 pounds going in, and 1,480 pounds coming out. It was fed out- 
_of-doors;- was never in a stable. The western prairies, can burst over with 
“prosperity if you give us a chance to get off the prairies to the markets of om 
the world. Sa yeu 


‘By Mr. Duff: 
0. If that is the case, do you think it would be good ‘Soa in order to 
~move the cattle and other products of this great western country, for Parlia- 
- ment to subsidize ships and put them on the routes?—A. Well, I do not know 
_ anything about your contract; I have not seen it— te. 
o Q. Never mind the contract. As a business man, do you think it oe 
be good business for this Parliament—if, as you say, there are not enough ships 
to carry the cattle and I presume that applies to other products—to subsidize — 
these ships if we could get them in no other way?—A. Yes, I would. I will 
answer that by saying to you (Mr. Duff) that anything that will promote and 
help the cattle industry on the western plains will help all other industries. It 
may be a little expensive-to do that, but to give us back our chance to fertilize : 
that land that is now slipping and going_ back—I would say “ Yes.” . 


The Cuairman: Any further questions, Mr. Montgomery? 


a Ls me 


By. Mr. M ontgomery, KG 


Q. I think the point of your reply to Mr. Duff was that you ee space 46 ship 
yes. 
ye Q. You would not be in favour of a policy that would tend to drive any of 
_ the existing lines off the routes, and discourage them from equipping their boats 
_ for cattle?—A. I would not. | 
oe Q. You have no complaint, of the service rendered by the existing ines 
i A Absolutely not; the service is perfect on both the Donaldson and the Man- 
| es boats. 


eas in half, so that the oer. boats could not es money carrying 
; poten! Henry A, Mullins.] 5 


or not. They a oh Cae ThObey. as. ahaa as I eee ae fcie fiery? I am 
not arguing that question; I am simply looking at it from the Western Canadian 
standpoint. ~ 


Q. I am ane you to assume what the result would be of making the 


& cattle trade unattractive to the existing unsubsidized lines? would you approve 


of anything of that kind?—A. I do not think they are losing money at $20. 
Q. I am asking you to assume that a rate was put in force which would 


be uneconomical and unattractive. You would not approve of that, would you? 


—A. No; I would not approve of anything that would drive the present lines 
out. I have no fault to find with the present lines. 

Q. What you apparently would like to see, Colonel, is a lower rate for your 
1,100-pound bullock, eh?—A. Yes. 

@. You have no particular kick about the rate as applied to the fat 
bullock?—A. No, not as long as these present cables come on, the way they 
are, but they are liable to change any day. 

Q. Well now, if a concession were made as regards the 1,100-pound 
bullock, would you approve of a graded rate dependent upon the weight?—A. 


It is: pretty hard to grade them. You cannot very well do that. 


Q. You either have to have one or the other, have you not, Colonel? You 
either have to have a graded weighted rate dependent upon the weight, or a flat 


rate over all?—A. I do not think a shipping company could de that, unless they 


put five in four spaces, and I am not favourable to the five in four spaces. 

@. Perhaps you misunderstand me, but what I am trying to get at is 
that you either have to have a flat rate that applies to all, regardless of weight, 
or else you have to have a graded weight, which would "really be a weighted 
rate, a rate based upon weight, would you not?—-A. Yes. It might be all right 
for heavy export cattle to maintain the present rate, but for the type of steers 
that are asked for in the British market, it is impossible to ship them. 

@. Let us assume for the sake of argument—and we do not ask you to pass 
upon the steamers’ profits or losses—but let us assume for the sake of argument 
that the present rate is not a profitable rate—we will even say “not an unduly 
profitable rate,” if you like, for the sake of argument would you grade down 
the rates for lighter cattle? Would you, if you did, then approve of grading it 
up for the heavier ones?-—A. No, I do not think the trade will stand any heavier 
rate than $20. 

Q. Colonel, just ee at its I think you want to be fair in this thing; your 
evidence has impressed me that way; the cattle men made a fairly good thing ” 
out of it last year, did they not? They did not lose money? Had a pretty 
good year?—A. Well, I suppose they did. a 

Q. In 1924?—A. In 1924? I do not think they came out losers; I think 
they made some money. I do not think they made anything very heavy. 1% 
did not make any particularly. big gains; I made some money. 

@. At that time the ruling prices in the United Kingdom markets were very 
much lower than they are to-day—as you told us this afternoon?—A. I do not 
think you can quote that cable of to-day. I think it is abnormally high. I 
think it is out of proportion. It is due to the light run of cattle going over 
there. They are not getting the numbers, and they are held back by shortage 
of supplies, and the prices run abnormally high. 

Q. I take it from the general effect of your evidence, Colonel, that it is 
pally. vital that nothing shall be done that will tend to lessen the existing 
space t 

The CuHarrmMan: May I break in a moment, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Surely. 

The CuarrMan: Is this not all argument, and really a rather lengthy way 


\ 
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; of AU your argument before this Committee, by getting it from the wit- 


[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.) 


“ness? AWoulil it ee her easier to. pale a ‘ate ‘get, he facts rom hin | and 
then argue from them? I make this auenesion m ae “ to nea ne 
_ ings of ue Committee. _ Se ile | ech 


a great deal about this cae shipping bane: Bae tgs more then Those. of a 
people in the room, or even than the ‘shipping men. He has been in it years 
and years, and I think he wants to be fair, and I would pay considerable atten- 
tion to what Colonel Mullins said about this thing, if I could get his views: on 
this question. I do not know of anyone who is more competent to speak on 
it. I would like to get his considered views 
if you like—and I think he would be glad to assist us, anid you not, Colonel? 


‘The Wirnnss: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q@. Are we in agreement, that, first and foremost, taking conditions as they — 
are to-day, it is of primary importance that nothing should be done to dis- 
courage present cattle carriers or to decrease the existing space?—A. Well, I 

would not like to see less space, no. I would like to see more space. 

Q. In fact, it is Just the contrary? At least it would give sufficient measure-— : 

armen t, whether by subsidy or by rates, to get more space?—-A. More general | } 
space. 
| Q. In fact, I think you will agree with me frankly, that as prices on 
to-day, and I am taking conditions as you have given them, the trade would | 
stand a higher rate even than $20 if it could get the cattle over on this market? 
—A. No, it would not. : 
a). On the figures which you gave us this afternoon you had quite a margin 
to play with?—A. Yes, you had a margin to play with, but that market, as I 
told you, is speculative. and subject to change in twenty- four hours. Ifa heavy 
supply of South American chilled beef arrives there from the Argentine and — 
knocks this market, it will go down $20. It can change quickly. a 
. You and T are thinking partially along the same lines. You told us 
that even a five dollar change in the rate would amount to a little less than a 
half a cent a pound. We are agreed on that?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you might easily be missing the favourable markets existing — 

_ and run up even against a difference of two or three cents a pound over there?— — 
_A. Yes, you might. | 
Q. ‘As a matter of fact, the movement under existing conditions, is, to some — 
extent, seasonal; that is, you. get quite a heavy movement from. Canada?— _ ‘g 
A. Yes, there is ‘quite a heavy movement of stall-fed cattle. 

Q. on July and August, you would not, under’ ordinary conditions, get as. 
heavy a movement certainly of store cattle?—A, No, not in July and August. | 

Q. They would hold them over until August and ship them over as fat cattle? 
—A. No, there are a number of stores come in in September and October; in 

the fall of the year. | 

_ Q. Coming ba ck to this question of differentiating between the two weights 
of cattle, I would just like to get something cleared up. You spoke of ABE 
five into a space for four?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the manner of getting a $18 rate instead of a $20 rate?—A. Yes, 

ten per cent off. 

| @. I think the Committee may have been left under the impression Hane 
the space in which the five cattle would travel would be exactly the same ae 
for four. That is not quite exact?—A. Yes, five in four spaces, @ 
 Q. I want to be perfectly frank with you. These are not, instructions that 


ne have on that question?—A. I have always understood it five in 1OUR BRAC 
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0K hat. I have are ‘shat ioe Government rentiations| call a 
for four fat cattle. That i 1s sane is it not?—A. Four; _two 


it at When’ five. Paks are supe the space must be increased to ten © 
Ned, eight inches?—A. I did not know that. : 
And the five stockers are not allowed to be shipped in the space for 
four cattle. ‘Eight inches more are allowed?—A. The fittings are usually put 
with two planks that hold four cattle. I have never seen them measured. 
- I do not know what the inspector does in Montreal, but the chances are that 
- some of the mspectors are here, and there are two planks with four cattle 
_ between and the four holds and the headboard are there. It looks like two 
'» Teet, six inches. 
Q. Can I ask you to see the thing from the other fellow’s point of view, 
for a moment? Assuming the spaces were the same and that those four cattle. 
went into the space for four cattle, whether big or small, the cubic measure- 
ment occupied would be exactly the same, from the shipowners point of view, 
would it not?—A. Yes. 
: Q. As you know, no doubt, the shipment of cattle is more or less on a 
cubic foot measurement basis?—A. Yes, it is on a measurement basis; two 
_ feet, six inches. 
ing Q. The amount which it would cost the cattle carrier would be largely 
based on the height of the ’tween decks, the height between decks?—A. Yes. 


ae OE et ane os en, 
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* Q. So it costs as much to carry a bullock, weighing 1,100 pounds as it does 
to carry one weighing 1,200 pounds?—A. Yes, I suppose so; he takes the same 
, ie epace. 


ib Q. Take it from the point of view of the shipper, I want to find out whether 
he ‘can average up, so as to meet that flat rate. He can carry fat cattle 
as well as stockers, can he not? Instead of carrying, I should say “ship ”?— 
A. I do not know how you could do that. Some of my cattle weigh 1,800 
pounds and some Meee 1,200:pounds. I do not see how you are going to grade 
that? : 
; Q. You do not see how we are going to grade it?—A. Yes. 
_  Q. It means a flat rate over all, so much a head?—-A. Yes, except in store 
cattle. 
: Q. You might eee in that run of cattle, cattle running all the way from 
1,100 to 1,800 pounds?—A. Yes, probably 2 000 pounds. Some bulls I shipped 
last year weighed over 2,000. 
Me Q. You have no particular kick coming as things stand now at the $20 
rate, for a 1,200 pound buliock?—A. $20 is a stiff rate on a 1,200 pound — 
bullock, under norma! conditions. That is the rate on a 1,400 pound bullock, 
iy under present conditions, but you have no guarantee how long this price is 
— going to hold. 7 
-  Q. Under present conditions it would be all right on the $20 rate?—_ 
A. Probably to-day’s cables are abnormal. It is a thing I have never known to 
happen, that it was as high as that. 
 « Q. I think you have made that perfectly clear. Have you ever thouent Ol 
_ this, Colonel, that most of these ships are owned in England; they are British 
owned ?—A, Yes. The Donaldson’s, in Glasgow. 
Q. I think you mentioned the Manchester Lines?—A. The: Manchester | 
Line, yes. They are Manchester owned boats. : 
Li Q. And the Cunard Lines; I think their names have been mentioned. 
. : Their offices are over there too?—--A. The White Star? 
Q. I beg pardon. The White Star? The freight is paid in dollars, is it 
- not, apy the Canadian shipper?—A. Yes, at the rate of $20. ‘ 
at {Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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‘(). Have you ever had occasion to think or ; 
last year’s and this year’s condition, as regards exchange, in the net rate whie 
the British shipowner gets over there?—A. No, I did not think Of tate nue ny 

Q. I think it would be a fact, would it not, that his yield over there 3 
from the rates that he is getting on his cattle, would be less than ‘it was tae 
year?—_A. The rate he is getting on the exchange would be less? ae 

Q. The money has to be converted, You pay in Canadian dollars over | 
here?—A. We pay dollars here. We used to pay it in shillings in England. , 

Q. As things are to-day, you pay in dollars here?—A. Yes. ay 

@. That money has to be turned into Sterling over on the other side? : 
—A. The money? : 

Q. Yes—A. It is returned—it is payable in England by the saloeuiaee 
The salesman pays the freight and lifts the papers; he lifts my draft. 

Q. On the basis of a $20 Canadian rate, whether it is paid over there or 
not, it is on the basis of $20 Canadian money?—A. I cannot see how the rate 
of exchange will affect the freight. 

Q. I would like you to realize that, because you are a sort of missionary, ‘A 
among the cattle people. 

The CuarrMan: You are not going to try and get him to teach false 
economic doctrines, are you? ” 
Dvir, Montcomery, K.C.: There is no false economic doctrine about that; ee 
_ there is nothing false about that. 
The CHAIRMAN: They may get fewer" shillings out of our $20, that is 

true, but if they have to buy exchange, as Great Britain has to buy raw ~ 
| materials all over the world, the fact that its shillings are worth more, will 
they not be converted into a ‘ereater amount of money in foreign countries? 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I think not. I will be quite content when we 
satisfy Colonel Mullins that the shipowners are getting fewer shillings. 


The Wirness: He may be getting fewer shillings but we started with the 
rate of exchange at $4.33. It went on up until it got to be $4.85. I think we are 
getting $4.84 or $4.85 at the present time, when we sell our bulls. It has gone 
in favour of the shipper, yes, the exchange. , 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. As regards the shipowner, he gets the proce of $20 in sterling over 
there?—A. Yes. 

Q. He got it last year and he gets it this year?—A. Yes. ; 
: . And he gets a fewer number of shillings this year than he did last year? 
-—A. Yes, he may get a little less but it is only a small ‘matter. It is. not 7 
"a very big one. Aa 

(. Well now, is it, because as a matter of fact the aiffeence they tell me, 
amounts to over $2 a head?—A. $2 a head on the freight? ; 

Q. I want to give you the figures correctly. You will permit me to check ~ 
these. I am told the exact amount is $1.98?—A. Well; you made it when it 
was down low; you got the best of it because you:made us pay in dollars and — 
cents; when it was down to $4.33 you had the best of it, in the early part of it. — 

@. Last year that is approximately what is was, around $4.33?—A. Yes, 
but we paid in dollars then and we paid it on this side before the boat sailed, 
in some cases; but you changed that. I paid the Government Merchant Marine 2 
six thousand some odd dollars on the “Victor.” a 
— »Q. You are not gaining anything by this rate of exchange?—A. I pay $20. mi. 

Q. You paid $20 last year and you are paying $20 this year?—A. Yes. 
Le Q. The English shipowners are getting in shillings the pretes a one ‘a 
hundred dollars?——A. At $4.34 last year, yes. aE 
| Q. To-day he is getting the proceeds of $20 at $4.85?2—A. Yes. 
[Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 
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yan Dae (CHAIRMAN: | And his shillings at $4.85 are worth more in the inter- | 
national money market than they were a year ‘ago 7 | : 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, there is no point there. The ship- 
owner paid his wages in shillings last year and he had more shillings out of the 
_ $20 to pay wages, and costs of handling this freight, than he would have this 
~ year. Consequently he is getting less. ? 

Mr. Durr: Not if he pays his wages and buys his coal in shillings. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, he is getting a less number of shillings out of 
his $20 this year to liquidate his expenses. 3 : | 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: And I have not heard that he is paying a less 


number of shillings for his wages. 


~The Cuarrman: He should be paying less for his supplies. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It has not been shown that he is paying less for 
wages or expenses. He is just that much out. The expenses are there and the 
difference is $2 a head—$2.32 now my friend Mr. Flintoft tells me. | 

~The Cuamman: In order to make that correct you would have to look at 
the whole scale of prices in Great Britain. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: With great respect, Mr. Chairman, I think not. 

If he is paying wages and he has to pay the same number of shillings, then 
your economic principles and exchange in the world’s international money 
market, do not help him very much. 

Mr. Durr: What about goods prepaid in Liverpool and going to Canada? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We are talking cattle now and the money going 
back. But I do not want to argue the question, Mr. Duff. 

Mr. Durr: I do not think it is worth arguing about. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: The $2 is worth arguing about. 

Mr. Durr: But you can make that on this end on freight coming out. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: No, we don’t. . 

The Cuamman: If they had full cargoes westward, the question of 
exchange would not matter. 

Mr. Durr: I don’t care whether it is 100 per cent or 200 per cent, they 
make it coming westward whatever cargo they get. : 

Mr. Suaw: No, they cannot balance it. 

: Mr. Durr: It may not balance but the difference is not. worth talking | 
about. 

Mr. Jounston: The shipper pays the $20 anyway Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: So that I can satisfy the Committee about that 
five €ersus four in the stall, will you be good enough to look at the official 
regulations themselves. ; 

4 Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is only eight inches; we are not troubling about 
that. 
The Wrrness: You have got here, in these regulations; “Cows in calf are 
to be given the same space as fat cattle.’ We are not permitted to ship those. 
We cannot land them. May I ask you, do you know that we get that eight 
or ten inches? I did not know that we got it. : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Don’t ask me, colonel, I can’t tell you. | 
The Witness: Looking at the ships as they are fitted, I,did not know that 
was the case. | : | 3 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


a Q. I am merely talking about the regulations. You say that they are 
fe _ required when five are shipped instead of four—aA. I did not know that an 
pri i, [Colonel Henry A. Mullins.] 


A _ 
x iis nee ge gree ie wt Mo 2 
Si eg eA Te aan a RAS ¥ ge De Me in tent i mi * ms 
_ additional eight inches were there. I thought it w tw six inc 
~ and five went in four spaces. ss SEE UT Og 


Q. You now see that, whatever is done in practice, and I cannot 


out in that, the Government regulations call f r eight inches extra? 
_ I just want to explain to you about putting five in four spaces. 


-By Mr. Duff: ahs | i ae 

_- -Q. Getting back to the question of spate, colonel; does each animal have > 
a separate pen?—A. No, four cattle ‘stand between two planks put up in that — 
shape, and the four cattle are in two feét six inches each, as I understand it 
and then two planks up that way. vance 

Q. Those four spaces are made for large cattle are they not?—A. Yes. 

There was a man shipped a short time ago a bunch of cattle loose, on one of 
the Government boats, and in 233 spaces he put 330 or 340 cattle. I stand to 

be corrected on one of the two numbers. Now that is absolutely wrong. And — 
put them in loose. You cannot land the cattle in Scotland or England in good — 
shape when you do that sort of thing. : ~ 


by Mr Black: 
Q. What boat?—A. That was on one of the Government boats. We 
_ Q. Under inspection?—A. I don’t know. They went over in that Way / ba 
was given to-understand. . rot 
- Q. How did they land?—A. I don’t know. I heard, not very well. 


By Mr. Duff: 


» Q. See if you can get my argument. You say in this ten foot space, 
sufficient space is there for four large cattle?—A. Yes, comfortably. But not. 
all large ones. Mixed large and small. | ba 

| Q. Supposing that the whole shipment was small cattle, 1,100-pound cattle, — 
say 900 or 400 head, whatever the case may be; could it not be arranged either _ 
3 on these present steamers or on new ships which would be built, to have certain 
spaces for the smaller size cattle and then the two feet six inches for the large 
size? In other words, I want to find out if it is possible to reduce the space. 
For instance, you are paying $20 a head; now if a 2,000-pound animal and an 

_ 1,100-pound animal were put together?—A. It is not very comfortable for the — 
_¢attle to put four of those large cattle in those four spaces. You will generally | 
mix your shipments with big and little. You do not put four 1,800-pound — 
cattle in those stalls. There is generally an animal weighing 1,100 or 1,200 — 
with two large ones. ‘ % 

Q. If you mix your cattle then you have to have a flat rate as Mr. 

Montgomery says?—A. Yes. I suggested the flat rate but I do not agree with 
putting five in four spaces. What I have scen landed did not land in good con- — 
dition or as saleable as cattle that have plenty of room on the ship, and two — 
_feet six inches gives them ample room. een 
The Cuatrman: Colonel, you have told us at least ten times that youg 
are not in favour of putting five cattle in the space intended for four. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Eee 
- Q. Colonel, we will just clear up another thing in the record that might 


4 


_ leave an erroneous impression. It is suggested that only about 100 head went 
__ by the steamers, as a general rule. My instructions are that they run from— 
230 up to 900—A. Yes? ae. 
-. The Cuamman; Order, please, I see that some people have difficulty in 
hearing what is going on. I must ask everyone not to talk except the Counsei 
and witness. 4 a | ene 
[Colonel Henry A; Mullins,] 


yer of date: Wartod is ‘only’ vaoue Ae a 
ea tieatd “ only 100. _ They” have always carried more igi 
| La a Saati of fact my instructions are that. they run from 230 up e i 
900. NN Yes, 233 up as high as 900. The Irishman and Welshman will carry 
more if they open up other decks. 5 
i a You were speaking of a lot of light store cattle or stockers you sent Ne 
aa over last year on which you lost some money, I think you sald. That was i 
D. ight?—A. Yes, by the Canadian Government boat Victor. + : 
- Q. That was not the only shipment of cattle you made last year, was ee 
A. Oh my, no. | 
Ae - You were Say ine right through the season, were you not?—A. Right | 
aa through the season, yes. ! 
Q. And this was just one lot tried out, of exclusively light stoners eck 


: ro: Not mixed in the way you described to Mr. Duff?—A. There were vee 
heavy cattle amongst them but mostly light cattle. 

Q. Since that time you have been more or less mixing the hence and 
light, carrying some store and some fat cattle?—A. Yes. 

 . Q. And finding a ready market for them?—A. Yes, a fairly good market. 

i Q. What ever the ups and downs of the cattle business may be, and not 
‘ - wishing to pry unduly into your affairs, you made money in the cattle business 
last year, did you not?—A. Yes. 

I am speaking of course of the export business?—A. In the exporting 
of cattle bought on the markets, you are alluding to? | : 
/ QQ. Yes.—A. Yes, I made money. Some lost money. Ne 
“~~ Q. Some always will I think, in every line of business.—A. Yes; it was not — 
all gain; there were some Wants lost money. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all, colonel, thank you. 


The CuamMan: Any questions? 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ Q. Colonel Mullins, Mr. Montgomery addressed some questions to you 
based upon a 134 cent price, what he called the ruling price to-day. What has 
been the ruling price for 1925 so far.as you know?—A. 10 to 104. 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I brought that out. | 
oy Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I wanted to make it perfectly clear, because you’ 
_ insisted on the 135. y 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ie 
' Q. The ruling price, colonel, has been 10, to what?—A. 10 to 104. I have a 
ae come back, and while I was in Liverpool 104 was an exceptional ca LO 


gain. 
3 Q. So that whatever comparisons were made on 134 would not be upon 
what has been the ruling price for 1925 nor yet for 1924A. No. 


¥ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: wee OU a 
-Q. What was 1924, you told us eight or nine?—A. 94 to 103. ; Ae 
Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: And you made money on that. Oe es 
| The CuarrMan: If there are no further questions, to ask “the witness, I ? 
will thank him very sincerely for the valuable information he has given the 
: Committee, and discharge him. I thank you very much, Colonel Mullins. - 


Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: I will calk Mr. Moore. mage em 
' [Colonel Henry A. Mullins. eA 


ae Ww. Moorn, Called mal sworn, 


Koel ye 


By the Chatenine de 


Q. Will you state your full name, sir. a4 William W.. ee . 
—. Q. Speak so that everyone can hear you. What is your position?—A. a 
General Manager of the United Dairymen Co- -operative, Limited of Montreal 
and Belleville. 
Q. Where is your home, sir?—A. Montreal: 
ove (. And what did you say the name of the company was/—A. The United 
2 Dairymen Co-operative, Limited. 


" By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ea 
@. Mr. Moore, your organization is one for the co- ae marketing 
of cheese, is it not?-—A. Yes Bie ae 
Oe Cheese for export?—A. Yes. 
: Q. How is cheese sold for the -export market?—A. Cheese is sold ‘on a. a 
Peat. basis. ee 
Ort UK PAG Yes. Cost, insurance and freight in shillings per 
112 pounds. 
. Q. So that whatever freight is charged i is against the price?—A. Against the 
| price. 


m.'. ®. And it is os you say on the basis of: shillings per ewt. of 112 pounds? a 
: Onh. Yes. . ‘a 
oa. What Aiecoh te of your cheese is EXpOTyCd tN Of the cheese of 
Canada? ~ 


” 


The CuamMan: Of Canada or of his company? 
Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: Of Canada. 


The Wirness’ In 1924, the production of cheese in Canada was in ne 
figures 150 million pounds. And the total export for the 12 months ending March _ 
dist, 1925 was in round figures 126 million sae So that the pereen aa a 
exported was 84.5 per cent. 4 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


) Q. Then it is essentially an export eommodity?—A. Yes, it is essentially 

an export commodity, and the price is based and fixed by the price in Great | a 
- Britain. eo P 
_ Q. Where was your cheese mostly exported to?—A. The greater part of our 4 

cheese goes to Great Britain. 7 
. Q. Is Great Britain a large importer of cheese?—A. Yes, the be 
importer of cheese of any country in the world. 

~ QQ. Do you recall what she imports a year?—A. In 1924-I have not 
got the total imports into Great Britain but the figures I gave you before were — 
our total exports for the year. While our total exports to Great Britain were 
120,454,400 pounds and that was 34.8 of the total quant of cheese imported 
Re into the United Kingdom. 

— Q. That is your 120 odd million were 34 per ent of the total imports to 
_ Great Britain? Whereas from New Zealand the percentage of the total export 
was 52 per cent. : 
ee) That 3 is, New Zealand 52 per cent of the importation, Canada, 34—A 
a Y es. a 


Q. What was the position before the war?—A. In the pre-war years. 

t Canada practically controlled the cheese Ht in Great Britain so far S 

: imported cheese was concerned. ! 
: [Mr. William W. Moore] 


; Wr e mport, by ¢ 
) a to New Z | . Very sat os. a 
— Q. Now what w: your pre-war ocean rate on cheese?—A. Prior te 1913, a 


ton for cold air accommodation. And in 1914, that rate was increased by 5/- 


» 100 Ibs. 
i  Q. That is in 1913; then it was 22 cents per hundred pounds?—A,. 22, cents 
ys frundred pounds. 

. With air cooled?—A. Cooled air accommodation. 


A, The cooled air accommodation was extra in both cases. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. More than 22 cents and 27 cents?—A. Yes. It would be 27 cents per 
- hundred pounds with air cooled UE in 1913, and 32 cents in 1914. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 


40 Q. What is it to-day?—A. The rate to-day in ordinary stowage is 70 
cents per hundred pounds, and in refrigeration an additional 30 cents, making 
a combined rate of $1.05 per hundred pounds. 

4 Q. Let us get it clear. Prior to the war, it was 97 and 32 cents with air 
od cooled, or cooled air fanning system?—A. If you will pardon me, the cooled 
air was a special arrangement. By mechanical means the air was first cooled 
and then fanned through the hulls where the cheese was stored, which was 
partly insulated. It was not as good a cooling method as that in which the 
butter was carried, but it was a special arrangement for cheese; we had it 
in pre-war years, and we have not got it to-day. That is what I mean by 
cooled air accommodation. 

fe Q. What I am trying to get, if you can give it to us, is a comparison between 
- what you were getting for your money then and what you are getting for your 
money now?—A. The rate in 1914 was 32 cents with the refrigeration; the 
rate to-day 1s $1.05. 


$1.05 refrigeration?—A. Just as good. 
Q. So that in your pre-war shipping you got all the accommodation you 


are now paying $1.05 for?—-A. Yes. 
- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is not what he Says. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If my learned friend has any objection to make, 


é ~ Iwish he would make it. I do not want him to sit here mumbling. If he has :) 


any objection to make, make it to the Chairman. 


~making it 25/- a ton of 2,240 pounds, which would be equal to 27 cents per 


oe = 


rate in ordinary storage was 20 shillings per ton of 2,240 pounds plus 5/- per 


‘ im 6. In 1914, that was advanced to 27 cents, with cooled air accommodation? oe 


Q. Was the air cooled 32 cents rate as good for the cheese men as the 


wanted, and just as good for your purposes to-day, for 32 cents, as what you 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is the old game of comparing one pate, with : 


a another; it has been done so ten that we will not go over it again. 


i | The Cuamman: Before this goes any farther, as I understand rath 


a think the Committee understands it just as clearly as the Chairman—to-day 
_ they have a refrigerated space which is not the same as the cooled air space of 


_ten years ago. 
. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite ie 


coe The CuHarrmMaAn: The witness says that that refrigeration 1s more expensive 
aa but i is not any better for the shipper. ~ 


Mr. Symrneron; K.C.: Quite so. 


be better for the shipper of butter, and he compares the rate in 1914, of 32 
Btsiic [Mr. William W. Moore.] 


~The Cuamman: For the shipper of cheese, although this arrangement may 


1-740 


cents, which included this less expensive mode of cooling, 


Sir Eugene Fiser: He did not say it was less expensive or more expensive, 
Mr. Chairman. | ae 


By the Chairman: : 2 ae 

Q. Am I correct, Mr. Moore, in my summing up of your evidence?—A. I — 
think I said it was more elaborate. | | 

Q. As a rule, a thing that is more elaborate costs more money?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is practically no cheese shipped in the - 
refrigeration space, and if the witness says there is, he has a mistaken idea of — 
the facts. i 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My learned friend should possess his soul in 
patience. The Chairman has given the effect of the evidence of this witness, — 
up to this moment. | | wh 


| Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, give us a comparison of the rate which 
is In use now. | o) 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | ; 
). What is the ordinary stowage rate?—A. 70 cents per hundred pounds. 
Q. Which is, as I understand it, an ordinary stowage rate?—A. Yes. k 
| @. And which is the rate upon which cheese is shipped to-day?—A. 
Yes. : | 
_ Q. Is it as good for your purposes as the 32 cent rate was before the war? 
——A. Not during the hot weather. : | 
QQ, Why?—A. Because the ordinary storage to-day is in the ordinary holds — 
of a ship which are cooled by ordinary cow] ventilators assisted by fans which 
alter all take in the outside air at the prevailing temperature and force. it 
through the cargo. But that air is not cooled as it was in pre-war times, with 
the cooled accommodation. | | 
\ Q. As I understand it, however, you do ship now your cheese in ordinary © 
stowage?—A. Ordinary stowage. Last year I think all the cheese moved at 
ordinary stowage, at the 70 cent rate. 
Q. Was any of it affected by being sent in warm weather without storage? 
—A. Yes; last year we had a cool summer, no extreme hot weather as in years 
gone by. If we have a real hot summer, we will have complaints from Great 
Britain of our cheese arriving in a heated condition, the same as we had in the 
90's. Ys at 
) Q. Have you any complaint then with respect to the comparison of this 
rate with other rates?—A. Yes, we feel that the rate on cheese in ordinary 
stowage, the 70 cent rate is too high based on a comparison with the rate on 
bacon. The rate on bacon is 50 cents per hundred pounds. Bacon is a more 
valuable commodity than cheese; the price of bacon on the export market is” 
higher per hundred pounds than the price of cheese, and moreover the bacon 
that is shipped from the port of Montreal is largely American bacon. <A very 
large quantity of it is American bacon, and we therefore feel that there is a 
discrimination against the Canadian cheese producer in favour of the American 
bacon producer, by a rate that for cheese is 20 cents per hundred pounds higher — 
than for bacon. ; | 
, Q. Have you anything to say, Mr. Moore, as to why New Zealand has 
captured the cheese trade from Canada?—-A. Well, the fact is that our exports 
of cheese have declined in volume very considerably. In 1924, for instance, we © 
shipped 103,000,000 pounds less cheese for export than we did in 1904, twenty 
years ago, and that means only one thing, that the cheese industry has been the 3 
‘Mr. William W. Moore.] . Cie 
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munerative branch in dairying in this country, because the quantity of 


is milk produced in those years has increased from year to year, while there has 


been more money in the other branches of dairying, and other parts have been 


i declining; and I want to emphasize this point before the Committee, that the 
jproducer of cheese in this country has to pay all these freight rates, in the final 


analysis, the freight charges to Montreal, and to and from Great Britain. He 
is selling in a world market, and has to meet competition, and all these charges; 
everything in the way. of expenses comes out of the producer’s pocket. There is 
no business that I know of that is carried on on such a small margin as the 


export cheese trade, and every fraction of a cent counts. It is therefore 


- important that we should get for the producer, if he is to get a fair return for 


his labour, the least possible expense accounts, that’ we should keep the expenses 


eof shipping cheese to Great Britain at the lowest possible point. 


Q. Do you think the market could be recovered for Canada?—A, I think 
a further decline can be averted. 
Q. Is there anything else you want to say to the Committee, Mr. Moore? 
—A. I might just say that I spoke a moment ago of the comparison of the rates 
on cheese and bacon. In previous years.there has been the same rate on bacon 
as on cheese; for instance, in 1920, the rate on cheese in ordinary stowage was 
$1 per hundred pounds, and the rate on bacon was $1. In 1921 the rate on 
cheese in ordinary stowage was 75 cents per hundred pounds, and on bacon it 


was 75 cents per hundred pounds; in 1922 the rate on cheese was 75 cents, 


going down to 60 cents on the Ist of October of last year, and on bacon it was 
60 cents.” In 1923 the.rate on cheese was 60 cents, on bacon ‘40 cents, and in 
1924 the rate was increased on cheese to 70 cents, it remained at that until 
December, on bacon it was 40 cents, it went up to 50 cents, and it remains 
there to-day. | 

Q. So that the introduction of the differential between cheese and bacon 


took place in 1922, and has continued since then?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Duff: a 
Q. What was the rate on bacon in 1914?—A. I have not got it that far 


back; I have not got the figures. 


Mr. Durr: I don’t think there was a commodity rate on bacon. 

Mr. Furnrorr: We had a rate of 23-63 cents in 1914. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: 23 cents and something. 

Mr. Durr: And the rate on cheese that year was 22 cents? 

Mr. Furntort: The rate on cheese was 31-32. 

Mr. SyminctTon, K.C.: In ordinary stowage? > 
Mr. Fuintort: “Yes. 
The Witness: In 1914 the rate on cheese was 25 shillings per ton of 


2,240 pounds. 


Mr. Fuintorr: 27 shillings plus 5 per cent in 1914 on cheese, and bacon 


_ was 23 .63. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
_ Q. Where did you get your figures, Mr. Moore?—A. Just from the Board 
of Trade records in Montreal. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is there a tariff of 1913? 
Mr. Furntort: No. ( 
- Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says there is. We asked for it. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You will get them all in the minutes, I suppose. . 


They go back that far. I have not checked them up myself. 
[Mr. William W. Moore. ] 


/ 


“Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: We migh Ss well settle this ow. Ve 
the 1918 tariff. Mr. Marlow says there is me. annot ma e 
we want until that tariff has been filed. ps epee Tae a 54 
‘Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Your witnesses so far do not seem to 
- difficulty. ee ie Silla ace RVR CMR Mle yin 
"Phe Cuarrman: If the tariff is in existence, surely Mr. Marlow will be 
glad to file if instanter, if he has it with him. oe : Oe ea 


f » Mr. Frintorr: He has not got it with him, sir. _ 

Mr. Mariow: J will get it. en C oe 

i The CuatrrmMan: Telephone down to-night, and have it sent up on th 

morning train so that it may be here for to-morrow’s session. as 
Mr. Furnrorr: Will you make an order to that effect? 7 ma 


| The Cuarrman: I do not want to make an order. To Mr. Marlow 
request will be quite sufficient. , 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 3 : 

Q. How about space, Mr. Moore; do you have any difficulty getting space? 
-—_A, No, there is plenty of space, in ordinary storage. aan a 
-. Q. Do you want to ship cheese in refrigerator space?—A. Yes, if the rate — 
was low, like it was in pre-war years. You will understand that we do not 
want too low a temperature for cheese. When I speak of a cool temperature, 
- we have 35 or 40 degrees; that 1s all that is required to-day. I can quite 
“understand that steamers fitted with refrigerator facilities, capable of putting ~ 
the temperature down to 10 degrees below zero are not likely to carry cheese 

in those chambers, because they can carry butter, frozen meats, frozen fish 
and so on in those chambers, and it 1s unfortunate that we are back in our ~ 
facilities as compared with pre-war years. In 1896 we had no refrigeration on — 
ocean steamers, and the Dominion Government went to the steamship companies — 
and induced them to put refrigerator chambers in their steamers for cargo a 
accommodation, and the Dominion Govertiment paid one half the cost of — 
putting in those air chambers up to $10,000 a ship. In a few years we had ~ 
plenty of ships sailing: from Montreal with splendid accommodation for all — 
classes of perishable goods, and to-day we are back to the old accommodation 
for cheese that we had prior to 1900, . pa 

— Q. Now, just to clear up one point which came out, is there any objection 
to cheese going in refrigerated space?—A. Not at a proper temperature, ES, 
temperature of not lower than 35 degrees. , akin ni aye Oe 
-Q. If it went at 25 degrees, would it injure the cheese?—A. Yes, it would — 
freeze the cheese. : * | Be, 
Q. You would not want to freeze the cheese?—A. No. Pes 

. Q. So your situation is that you have to take ordinary stowage because — 
there is not what we might call “ cooled air” stowage at 35 to 45 degrees?—A. I ~ 
would like to make this point clear. In my comparison of bacon, I stated the — 
rate on bacon to-day was 50 cents and the rate on cheese 70 cents. The state- 
ment will be made that bacon will show somewhat better than cheese, and that — 
therefore cheese should carry a higher rate. I will admit that there 1s some- - 
thing in that contention, but I will claim that the difference should not b 
over five cents a hundred pounds, a difference of five cents. For instance, o1 
a rate of 50 cents on bacon we think,a fair rate on cheese would be 55 cents 
because bacon will show slightly better than cheese in the hold of a ship 
_ The only other comparative rate I have—and T will give it for what it is worth 
and subject to correction by the steamship companies—is a rate which I 
understand, is in effect from Vancouver across the North Pacific to China 
cheese, and in the ordinary storage the rate would be 60 cents per hund1 
pounds, and the distance from Vancouver to Hong Kong is 6,298 miles.  ~ 
Mr. ‘William W. Moore.] Cea Ot 
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Peers By Mr. Flintoft: — pay 
- Q. What was the rate? — yg 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Sixty cents from Vancouver to China, ordinary 
stowage, as opposed to the 70 cent rate. oh ! 
The Wirness: Which is for about 3,000 miles, across the North Atlantic. 
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By the Chairman: | Bein | 
mi Q. How far is it across the Pacific? —A. From Vancouver to Hong Kong 
it is 6,298 miles. | 


\ 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. How much cheese is shipped that way?—A. Very little. As a matter 
of fact, there were 178 tons, but the less cheese you would naturally expect 
a higher rate. 

The CHatrman: Mr. Montgomery, are you ready to cross-examine this 
witness? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr: Flintoft will cross-examine him. 


By Mr, Flintoft: | 

Q. Mr. Moore, you said you were the General Manager of the United 
Dairymen’s Co-operative? Your headquarters are at Montreal, are they? 
—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And just how do you carry on business, Mr. Moore? Do you export 
cheese?—A. No, not directly. We sell the cheese at auction to the exporters 
in large parcels. We bring it in to Montreal and Belleville; have the cheese 
crated, the weights averaged, the boxes coopered ready for export, and offer 
them for auction twice a week, at the Board of Trade, Montreal, to exporters. 

Q. And the cheese is not necessarily immediately exported?—A. No. 

Q. Sometimes it changes hands two or three times after you sell it?—A. 
Sometimes. ; 

Q. So that your price is not necessarily the.c.if. price on the actual ex- 
portation, is it?—A. On the day of the sale we always compare—we have cables 
from England on that day and we compare that price with the price we are 
offered, and we take into account freight, marine insurance and the_handling 
charge at Montreal, to arrive at what is a fair market price. We try to get 
that fair price, or else we do not sell. | 

Q. Your exportation to Great Britain you gave us for 1924, was it, was 
120,000,000 odd pounds?—A. Yes, for the twelve months ending March 3lst, 
1925, 120,454,400 pounds. | 

Q. And how is your present. exportation comparing with the same period 
last year?—A. That is, you understand, for the year ending March 31st last. 

Q. I quite understand, but how does your present exportation, say week 
by week, compare with the same time last year?—A. We have exported rather 
a larger quantity this year, taking from the Ist of May up to date, than we 
did last year in the same time. : 

- Q. IT have a clipping here of last week, from the Montreal Star, in which 1% 
says that the cheese exports from Montreal for the week ending May 9th show 
- a slight increase over those of the previous week, but are more than double — 
those of the corresponding week of last. year, the figures being 13,180 boxes, as 
compared with 12,812 boxes during the previous week, and 6,349 boxes last 
year. That is correct, is it?—A. That is correct. It is just the beginning of the 
season, you understand, and although it shows double the shipment of last year, 
the shipment last year was very very small. Both shipments are small to 
what will happen a month hence. 
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; Nh 
: 0. We ee 1 record of cheese exported to the United Kingdom dating 
the years” ending March 81st, and the figure have here a 9 1 
boxes; in 1924, 1, 108, 816 boxes and in 1925, 1,20 544 boxes. Th 
look as though the year ending March 31st 1924 was so. very much belo 
last year?—A. No, there was a slight increase in the last year, but the genera, 
tendency, taken over a period of ten years, has been downward. ‘There have 
been minor fluctuations in certain years, of course. 
.Q. But of course, you do not attempt to compare. abe present export or ‘ah 
cheese with the export during the war years, or the years immediately succeed- 
ing the war?—-A. I have compared with 1904, which is twenty years. ago. : 
Q. 1904?—A. Yes. oe, 
Q. A lot of water has passed over the dam since 1904, has it not?—A. Yeu. 
_Q. In the dairying industry?—A. Yes. ' 
-Q. In fact, the conditions in the dairying industry have almost bonbiie 
angle since 1904, have they not?—A. Just as I say, the production of” 
cheese has decreased, and the export of cheese has decreased, and the quantity’ 
of milk going into other commodities, such as butter, condensed milk, ice cream 
and cream shipments to the United States, has increased. Abb 
Q. In fact, the production of butter has increased enormously, has it not? 
—A. Yes. : 
Q@. And the ice cream trade, as it exists to- day, was practically unknown e 
in 1904, as it is known to-day’?—A, Yes, there has been a big increase In the. 
ice cream trade. a 
 Q. And: you might say the same of the condensed athe trade?—A. Yeu ie 
iQ. And the export of milk and cream to the United States, to large centres: ‘ 
in the United States?—A. Yes. a 
Q. So that while you may say that the cheese Heuer has lagged, it is. 
father because the farmer has got better prices for his products through these 
other outlets?—A. That is another way of putting what I said, that cheese has — 
been the least. remunerative of the different branches of dairying. If there had 
been more money in cheese the farmer would have continued to make cheese, — 
and there would have been less going into cream, butter, and condensed milk. ¢ 
| Q. He, like a wise man, has sold for whatever purpose he could | get the 
most money ?—A. Exactly. . am 
Q. Now, you stated, I think, that prior to 1913 your rate for bredinere i 
stowage was 20 shillings, ‘plus five ‘shillings for cooled airi—A, Per ton of 2 240 he 
pounds. MY. 
Q. Yes, per ton, and in 1914 that was anKroncel to 27 shillings, plus five “eS 
shillings for cooled air accommodation?—A. Yes. a 
Q. Just for your information I might say that as was pointed out before, if 
the rate in 1914 was 27 shillings plus five shillings, which works out in currency 
at 31.32 cents per hundred pounds. 4 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: We might as well clear this up now, becatise | 
we had a discusion about butter, over Dr. Ruddick. This was the ‘authority _ 
for butter, and I find this is also ‘the authority for cheese. Dr. Ruddick wie 
ie Dr. Grisdale and says: 


“Going through some papers to-day I antl a memorandum which 

was supplied to me by Mr. Marlow in 1920, covering the rates on cheese - 
“and butter. I have added to this memorandum the rates for 1924, and 
» I now enclose copies.” 


| The memorandum which he says he got from Mr. Marlow in 1920—as we are 
_ discussing cheese—is: Pre-war, ordinary cargo, 25 shillings per ton of 2,240 
pounds, or 22.3 cents per hundred pounds, plus five shillings per ton for cooled 
air space, which equals 4.9 cents per hundred. pounds, or a total rate for cooled 
air of 27.2 cents per hundred pounds. To clear up the dispute about butter 


_ the other day, Mr. Marlow’s memorandum has: Pre-war, 25 ae re to 
[Mr, William W. Moore.) 


I ; ; Wa eg 
unds, which equals 


of 2,240 poun 22.3 cents per 100 pounds, plus cold storage rate of 
10 shillings per ton which equals 9.8 cents, a total rate in cold storage of 32.1 
cent per hundred pounds, which you will remember was the figure given, which 
paurney sald Was Gb eee | eb | 
| The Witness: That agrees with my figures exactly. | 
Mr. Fuintorr: This is not, of course, an exact copy of the memorandum. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, Dr. Ruddick says they are copies. 


By the Chairman: | 
a Q. These figures, ‘Mr. Moore, which you have just heard—are those the 
_ ‘same as the figures which you quoted to-day?—A. Identically; they are 
exactly the same figures I have quoted. AG 


By Mr. Flintoft: | 

: : . Now, Mr. Moore, you tell us that the refrigerator rate is $1.05 per 

a _hundred pounds, but you have no knowledge of anyone ever asking for 

refrigerated space for cheese?__A. I know that recent evidence gives the rate 

as prohibitive} 35 cents additional is prohibitive. 

,  Q. Are there many claims on cheese in ordinary stowage?—A. In the hot 

seasons, yes. | 

Q. In your experience have there been any?—A. I was over in England 

& good many years ago in a very hot summer. I went over to investigate 
_ that especially, and there were thousands of boxes—yes, thousands and thou- 
_ sands of boxes of Canadian cheese arrived there in a disgraceful condition 
through the heat. 

> - How long ago was that?—A. Twelve years ago. 

_.. Q. At that time was there not cooled air accommodation?—A. No, it 
_ was before the cooled air; it was shipped in ordinary stowage. It was shipped, 
I understand, in ordinary stowage from Montreal. : 

_ Q. You said you had a cooled air rate prior to 1913?—A. I did not mean 
to say “12 years ago.” I did not realize that time was passing so quickly 
When I come to think of it, I ‘realize that, what I refer to was in the yeat 

1901; that is.24 years ago. 
~_. Q. And you remember about claims 24 years ago?—A. I do not remember 
about the claims, but I remember about the cheese I saw in London and 
Bristol and Liverpool and Glasgow. 7 
Q. And it was all in a poor condition?—A. Not all of it, but a very 
large proportion. 
_. Q. Do you know where it was stowed?_A. In the ordinary hold of the 
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ship. ae 
Q. It was stowed in the ordinary hold of the ship?—A. I will tell you 
why I know that. For 18 years, prior to 1920, I was chief of the Market 
Division of the Department of Agriculture in Ottawa, and as such I had charge 
of the work that the Department carried on, and still carries on, in the ports 
of Canada and the ports of Great Britain, and I used to go to Montreal and 
watch the loading of the ships, and on several occasions I have been across 
and watched the unloading, and I was receiving the reports of the Cargo 
Inspectors continuously, so I am conversant with what went on, particularly 
_ previous to the war years. | 
——-Q. Well, since you get the cooled air accommodations is there a difference 
in the claims?—A. Yes. Our cheese arrives in-a very much better condition. 
with cooled air; we have splendid accommodations in the ships, and splendid 
service. aN’ | ae 
- +-Q. Do you know, as a matter-of fact, Mr. Moore, that at the present 
time there is practically cooled air accommodations in ordinary stowage?— 
_ A. In ordinary stowage? ah : acy ne 
are i (Mr. William W. Moore.) 
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Q. Yes?—A. No. I know there are fans fanning ordinary outside air 
through the hold; that is not cooled ait, towne) a REARS Es NE Oe 
Q. But it serves the same purpose?—A. Not to the same extent, oe 

Q. Not to the same extent?—A. Oh, no. — i Rae lenny? fy Yc | 

Q. Have you ever heard any of the people who were actually shipping ~ 
cheese complain of that accommodation?—A. Oh, ‘yes. ; Me 
Q. You have?—A. Oh, yes. r 

Q. Recently ?—A. Last summer. a 

Q. And yet you say that last summer was a cool summer——A. I say the _ 
complaints were not at all numerous. I say if we get a hot year—and Iam 
prophesying now—we will have a lot of trouble; if we do not have a hot year, 


we won't. s | 
By the Chairman: ee 4 

Q. By the way, where is your home?—A. I was born in Charlottetown, P.E.} - i 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Sinclair, we have explained the excellence of this 
witness. Re 
By Mr, Flintoft: | Pie if 


Q. Mr. Moore, you have compared cheese with bacon. Do you know 
what competition there is with Canadian bacon in England?—A. Yes. va 
Q. What is the principal competition?—A. Canadian with Danish bacon, 

mostly, and American. 

Q. Which gets into Great Britain at a much lower rate, does it not?— 

A. I presume the Danish bacon does. | 

Q. And if that is a fact, it would have some influence, naturally, on the | 
rates, would it not—-the rate from the United States or Canada?—A. Well, I do 
not know that. , 3 

Q. You do not know that?—A. No. 

Q. Is that a reasonable assumption? If our bacon is to be put into 
England in competition with the Danish bacon, the tendency would be to 
assist, if possible, in the ocean rate?—A. I presume 60. I wish it would have 
the same tendency with cheese to assist us in our competition with New Zealand. 

Q. Is it not a fact that you get a better price in Great Britain than in 
New Zealand?—A. No, no quality for quality—about on a parity. ae 

Q. You do not agree with some of the witnesses who gave evidence this — 
afternoon?-—A. The best Canadian cheese and the best New Zealand cheese 3 
sell about the same. You understand there is a seasonal difference. or 
instance, to-day the spot price in London for New Zealand cheese is about 96 shil- 
lings, whereas the spot price for Canadian cheese in London to-day is about © 
91 shillings. That is because our cheese are fodder cheese, and New Zealand’s 
is grass. 

Q. You would not compare the cheese produced at this time of the year m 
Canada with the New Zealand cheese produced from) grass?—A. No; but- 
taking it the year round, the best Canadian cheese and the best New Zealand — 
cheese sell on about a parity. 

Q. Then you do not agree with the actual exporters who gave evidence to 
the effect that Canadian cheese leads the van in Great Britain? 

Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I do not remember any evidence from actual ex- 
porters. ee eA eas rae 

- The Wrrness: I agree to this extent, that we produce the finest cheese iti 
world. Our best cheese is equalled by none. I heard the evidence to-day, and — 
- I heard Mr. Arthur Hodson say practically as I am saying now, that there — 
was no difference, taking the year around, between the best Canadian cheese and 
the best New Zealand cheese. i ts ie 
} [Mr. William W.. Moore.] 
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Ha Mr -. Flintoft: | | 
By. Ao. And you would take Mr. Hodson’ s evidence rather than the aden of 
the other exporters?—-A. I would take Mr. Hodson’s evidence as corroborative 
of what I know myself—my own knowledge. © | 
¥ Q. There seems to be some difference of opinion then between the ernotten? 
—A. I did not hear any evidence to any other. effect. 

PS The CHAIRMAN: What evidence are you talking about? 

Mr. Furntorr: I am speaking of the proceedings before the Railway Com- 
‘mission to-day. I assume I may question the witness on that? 

The CuHatRMAN: As you were talking about evidence, and not mentioning 
the Court before whom it was produced, I was taking the perhaps erroneous 
assumption that you were talking about evidence produced before this Com- 
: mittee. 

_ ~- ‘' Mr. Frrnvorr: I have heard of cheese that was as hard as leather, but I 
do not believe the evidence being given this afternoon was about that cheese. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Moore and I were having a little conversation about 
what occurred in another place. : 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Does it not all illustrate that even controlled 
rates, and before a Board as efficient as the Railway Commission, these wrangles 
will still go on, regarding railroad rates as well as ocean? 


The Cane I do not know what the last remark refers to at all. 
ae Proceed, Mr. Flintoft. 


| By Mr. Flintoft: 
3 Q. Mr. Moore, do you seriously contend that this decline in cheese is 
due to the ocean rates?—A. I have never said so. - 

Q. Then, when you told Mr. Symington that you had hopes that the decline 
would be stopped, you were not referring particularly to any relation with ocean 
rates?—A. Oh, yes,,ocean rates among other things. I said if we could reduce 

| the cost of landing our cheese all along the line to Great Britain it would have 

4 a tendency perhaps to arrest the decline. 

| Q. And if you could reduce the cost of production, it would have the 
same tendency?—-A. Certainly. 

Q. And I understand the cost of production has gone up about 100 per cent 

; since 1913?—-A. Yes, I have no doubt it has, but unfortunately our freight 

rates have gone up 34 times; in refrigeration, not on ordinary stowage. 

Q. Not from the naires we have here. Of course, if you are comparing— 

Mr. Montcomery K.C.: That is the Symington comparison. 

_ Mr. Furntorr: —the rate that Mr. Symington puts in of 27 cents with $1.05, 
that is correct, but on the basis of ordinary stowage, which are the only com- 
parable rates, it is about 24 times. 


The Witness: 27 cents in ordinary stowage Seaiiat 70. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. 31.32 as against 70?—A. We do not agree with your figures. 
The CHairman: No, if you are going to compare the 31.32, you must 
compare it with $1.05. 

Ss Mr. Furntorr: 31.32 is ordinary stowage, according to our tariff. 
— ~The CHAIRMAN: We have a letter from Mr. Marlow— 
, Mr. Furnvrorr: Excuse me, if you have been following this, you have not 
y a letter— - 
~The CuatrMaAn: I have been following this as closely as I can. Produce 
the letter, Mr. Symington, and we will see. 


[Mr. William W. Moore.] 


gave it subject to correction. Z 
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Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: The letter was exactly a I read it, but 
this will be an opportune time to make an explanation. I think Mr. ] ft. 
is wrong, with all due respect to him that 27.12 was the rate for ordinary 
stowage— | SR Ne VE WR EG ee 

Mr. Maruow: Plus five shillings. : z 


The CHaArRMAN: Let us compare ordinary stowage with ordinary stow- 


age. Ne 
Mr. Fuinrorr: As Mr. Marlow has corrected it it would be 27.12 with 70. 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Mr. Marlow has pointed out, Mr. Chairman,—so 
we will get this thing clear—that in the memo which his office sent to Dr. 
Ruddick, apparently they made a mistake in converting sterling into cents per ig 
hundred, because Mr. Marlow’s office turned 25 shillings per ton of 2,240 pounds, «— 
into 22.3 cents per 100 pounds. Mr. Marlow now shows me his conversion book — 
which shows it is 27.12, so that if his office converted this at par, apparently , 
they made a mistake. That is Mr. Marlow’s explanation. s 
The Cuatrman: So to-day, am I right in speaking stating from all these 
explanations, we draw this fact, that the rate on cheese in ordinary stowage 
in the year 1914 was 27.12 per hundred pounds. ease es 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Quite so. ae a 
The Cuarrman: To-day, in 1924, it is 70 cents per hundred pounds. —S 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. In 1914, if you added the chilled air, you 


ada 9.8 cents. 
The Witness: Five cents. 


Mr. Symrnoton, K.C.: 4.9 cents for the cooled air space. To-day there 
is no cooled air space, and you add 35 cents for cold storage. 
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The Cuairman: For refrigeration. Anyway, whether we— 
~ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.:: The Manchester Lines have cooled air space, as 
formerly. ; 

The Witness: Not that I know of. There is no rate under 35 cents and — 
it is refrigerated space, capable of putting the refrigeration down below 30 ; 
degrees. | : : 

The Cuamrman: I think I have it now. Thank you very much. You 
will excuse my interruption but it is just as well to get it cleared out of the ; 
way. ; Pe 

; By Mr. Flintoft: a : 

Q. Mr, Moore, do you know what the condition is in the packing of New 4 

Zealand cheese, as compared with Canadian?—A. No, I do not know. Iam 


acquainted with the package from New Zealand. They use a crate, carrying — x 
about 82 pounds each. It is a more substantial package than the Canadian 
one. : 
Q. About this rate from Vancouver to China it is ordinary stowage?—A. — 
Yes, sir. ye 
Q. They do not seem to have much trouble with claims, there, do they?— 
A. Well, the quantity shipped was most extraordinarily small, I merely give that — 
as a rate. - 3 in aie 
_ Q. It passes through warmer temperatures than the cheese going to Great 
Britain?—A. I do not know if the cheese was shipped in ordinary stowage or 
not. That is the ordinary stowage rates that I got from the C.P.R. in Montreal, — | 
and they gave me that rate as approximately. That is the word they used, 
‘ approximately,” 60 cents per hundred pounds and I have the figures of what 
was shipped, and was only 178 tons last year. | , 


The Cuairman: I might say that the witness was careful to say that he : 


Ns 
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LN Qe ides vou any es as to hoe the Uruen cargoes ron the Orient 
| compare with those from Great Britain?—A. I have no knowledge. 
ra ~Q. It would have a considerable effect on the rate, would it not?—A. 


pee y presume SO. 


Q. If they were much more remunerative?—A. Yes. 


The CuairMAN: In connection with that I would draw your attention 
to my recollection that some of the witnesses for the steamship people said that 
the westbound rate on the Atlantic, United Kingdom to Canada did not. alfect : 
the rate from Canada to. the United Kingdom. 


- Mr. Furntorr: Oh! no; I did not ask Mr. Moore, if you followed me, 
what the rate was on the cargo from the Orient to Canada. I asked what sort 
of return cargoes they were, if he knew anything about them. As a matter of 
fact, it is,a matter of common knowledge that the ships from the Orient carry 
silk, as one of the important cargoes, the highest priced and the most remuner- 
ative cargoes. I am not suggesting that the rate on silk affects the rate on 
cheese, but I am suggesting that the eastbound or the westbound voyage from 
the-Orient to Canada affects the general operation of the steamers and affects 
what they have to get on the westbound voyage. 

' The CHatirmMan: I could not understand the evidence to the contrary 
given before. 


Mr. Furntorr: The Chairman firnider: food the distinction which Mr. 
Marlow drew. He drew a very clear distinction between the rate and the 
earnings. : 

The CuHairMAN: Your earnings must come out of the rates that you 
_ impose upon the traffic? 


Mr. Fuintorr: Certainly, but if you have to come westbound in ballast 
you have. to get more eastbound; similarly if you come westbound with 80 
' per cent vacant space you have to ‘make it up. 


The CuarrmMan: I would agree with you thoroughly, and that is why I 

- could not understand that the rates on articles going one way do not affect 

articles going the other way. 

Mr. Furntort: I can only say, from what I heard of the evidence, that 

it was not that the rates had no effect, that is rates as rates. The earnings 
have an effect. That was Mr. Marlow’s evidence and he has repeated it 

several times since. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any more questions?.. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. In connection with the export of cheese, I would like to ask one or en 
questions: Before the cheese leaves Montreal, the packages are all coopered 
_and placed in good shape for stowage?—A. Yes, The boxes are all gone over 
- and cut down, if they are too high; the covers are all nailed and packed, that 
is if the cover is bigger than the box; there is a piece of wood put on to that 
and if there is any split veneer, there are clamps put on and if the box is 
badly split, it is wired; there is a wire put on by a machine in the warehouse. 

Q. In your experience, would there be many claims or would there be much 
damage done to boxes in transit from Montreal to United Kingdom points? 
—A. There is more or less,damage. I think there is not any more than is 
inseparable from the handling of a package of that character. 

Q. Can you give an estimate of what percentage of boxes would require 
: coopering on the other side, when they reach there?—A. No. I would not, 


: is care to give an estimate * that. 
pe (Mr. William W. Moore.] 


a might be transferred to the buyers warehouse. 


a it may be some weeks?—A. As I said, at times cheese may pass through two 4 
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— Q. It would be rather small, would it not?—A. It would not be ry large, 
T would not think, ~° | CORES ae HRs a a a sO 
Q. Because they are all in good shape when they leave?—A. Because the 
are all in good shape when they leave, and the steamship companies keep 
coopers on the dock in Montreal, so if an occasional box got broken, it is 
coopered before it goes on board the ship. We had some trouble years ago, 
when they used a rope net for putting the cheese on board but they use a 
_ platform sling now, and the cheese is hoisted onto that and put into the hold, 
and my experience was, previous to the war—things slackened up while the 
war was on—in stowing the cheese, with careful stowage in the hold and careful 
handling on the other side, the breakage is not exceptional, from the type of — 
package We use. . es a 
Q. Another thing, as to how the prices can be reflected to the producer in — 
Canada. You are familiar with the cheese trade, and the cheese board is 
organized throughout the various sections of this country and prices quoted 
thereon?—A. Well, the price is reflected in this way. The exporter takes his — 
price on the c.if. basis; he takes it in at 212 pounds, and that is quoted on our | 
rate of exchange on the 30 day bills and the cheese is that price—the ocean — 
rate, insurance, handling, the marine and warehousing charges, railway freight — 
from the shipping point to Montreal and any expense. here, which his local — 
_agent has been to in buying at the country point. he 
Q. The exporter in Montreal sends out instructions to his buyers on — 
the local country cheese boards and sets a certain price?—A. Gives them aie 
limit, based on the cable price of that day. 3 oan 
: ). So that the world market price is directed on that?—A. Absolutely. — 
The farmer, in Nipissing, who is sending milk to a small cheese factory has 
his price based on the price of cheese in London at that time. 3 
Q. Your experience as to the the sales that are made on the country boards — 
--the prices on the cheese board vary by small fractions?—A. As a rule, yes. 
Q. A fraction of only one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a cent is quite — 
important?—A, One-eighth is quite important on a cheese trade; one-sixteenth 
of a cent is very often sufficient to prevent a sale between the buyer and the — 
seller. JI had an offer of a parcel of cheese last week and there was one-sixteenth — ‘ 
of a cent between the bid and what I wanted and there was no sale. s 
 Q. That quite frequently happens?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. Is it not a fact that a good deal of damage is done to boxes on this 
side of the water, which is taken care of by cooperage here?—A. You under- 
stand that 90 per cent of all cheese, at least, exported from Montreal, passes 
through the warehouses of the exporter and they are coopered there. We — ‘i 
cooper all the cheese we sell in shapes, and they go right aboard. a. 

Q. Have you a warehouse of your own?—A. Yes. ° ae 

Q: When you sell the cheese it goes direct from your warehouse to the — 
wharf?—A. If it is going to be shipped that day or that week, it does. If it — 
is going to be held, we might hold it in part of our warehouse building or it | 


_ Q. I suppose this cheese, as you said, was transferred around two or three - 
_ times, say, from the time it leaves your hands until it is loaded on the ship; 


or three hands before it is finally exported but, as you understand, I do not — 
‘say it is common practice, but it does happen. There is a lot of inter-trading 
between firms in Montreal. Coopering would be done in every case by the © 
present owners of the cheese. . ig 
[Mr. William W. Moore.] 
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& There a ae cooperage at, the Wharl, when it finally lands Weer! 


eee eres Is that all? If so, I am going to thank Mr. Moore very 


cordially on behalf of the Committee and discharge him. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have another witness, but some of the members 
are complaining about the lateness. I would like to settle about the question 


of these log books coming up from Montreal, if we could get that settled. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As a matter of fact I have made inquiries 
to-night—the first opportunity I had—from Major Cairns, and he tells me 
that the captain of the Cairnview, I think it is, the one in port now— 

The CHAamRMAN: The Cairn boat that is in Montreal? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: This is its first trip out. It is his first trip on 
the boat, and the other one will arrive on Thursday morning and will be 
available, and we can get him up here. If it were necessary we could get 
him off at Quebec and get him up on Thursday but I do not think there is any 
such rush as that. We can have him on Friday, or again, if you want to come 
to Montreal on Friday we can show you that log book and many others. 

The Cuarrman: I think that should be satisfactory. We will have it 
here on Friday, unless some other arrangement is made. Is there anything 
else? : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have Mr. Cornell here, if you want to go on. 
The Cuatrrman: Is Mr. F. C. Cornell present? I would like a formal 
motign passed that he should be heard. I understand Mr. Syne would like 


- to examine him and there has been no formal motion. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Who is he? 
The CuHamrMan: For many years he was Secretary of the Millers’ 
Association. I saw him earlier in the evening, but apparently he is not here. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We can answer some of these questions now, 
if it will help Mr. Scott. Some of the accountants are here. Mr. Thompson 
for instance. 


The CHatRMAN: ‘That will not only fill in the time but I hope usefully 


advance the enquiry. 


Tuomas HucH THompson, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Your full name, Mr. Thompson?—A. Thomas Hugh Thompson. 

Q. And you come from what city?—A. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 

Q. And you are a chartered accountant, sir—A.. No, I am Chief Accountant 
to the Cairn Line of steamships. 
_ Mr. Symtineron, K.C.: I would like very much to have Mr. Scott here, 
but he does not seem to be here either. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you do not want to question him now, I 


am quite satisfied. 


The Cuarrman: If Mr. Scott is not present, and Mr. Cornell is not 
present, and it is almost half-past ten, I think we had better adjourn until 
to-morrow. I have sworn this witness, Mr. Thompson, but we will not hear 
him this evening because Mr. Symington wishes to have his accountant with 
him. 

* {Mr. William .W. Moore.] 
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The Committee « adj ourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


oes fr : House oF Commons, 
' ComMMiTTEE Room No. 277, 
Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. 


- The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMaster, 


_ presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Black (Halifax), Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene 
Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, | 
Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—14. 


On the suggestion of the Chairman it was agreed that the Fifth Report 


& of the Committee be amended by the addition of the following:— 


i “That an additional 350 copies be printed for those interested who 
may make application. therefor.” 


A letter was received from Mr. Duncan Campbell of Montreal, containing 


BR the weekly quotations on Canadian cattle sold in Birkenhead in 1924. Con- 


tents of this letter was discussed by counsel and it was ordered that before 
filing same as an exhibit, Mr. H. J. Symington, K.C., communicate with Mr. 


: Campbell as to the correctness of certain figures mentioned therein. 


The Clerk was ordered to communi¢ate, by telephone, with Mr. Duncan 
Campbell instructing him to be in attendance on the Committee at its next 
session. | 


Mr. Frederick C. Cornell, Late Secretary, Canadian National Millers 
Association, Montreal, who was in attendance in obedience to summons, was 
called, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance. 


Mr. Thomas H: Thompson, Accountant, Cairn Line, Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, 


: ‘England, who was in attendance, was further examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again at 3.30 o’clock 
p.m. this day. 


The Committee reassembled at 3.30 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, Mr. 


_ MeMaster, presiding, and with all the Members of the Committee present, with 
the exception of Hon. E. J. McMurray. 


Mr. Thomas H. Thompson, who was again in attendance, was further — 
examined, and was discharged from further attendance. : ‘ 


Mr. Stewart B. Brown, Manager, Transportation Department of the Cana- 


_ dian Manufacturers Association, Toronto, who was in attendance in obedience 


to summons, was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


During the course of his examination the witness filed the following 


Exhibits, which with the exception of No. 82, were read into the evidence:— 


No. 79. Statement prepared by the Canadian Manufacturers Association 
on certain goods, Ocean Rates to United Kingdom, dated 1-3-24, 


a, : | 1 . 
2857—1} 


Circular letter dated 4-2-24 ; “sent ou : t by 
“of Toronto, on the Mane of Ocean oa ‘ht 
S received. 


, 


ones Tgronin: who was in Stiendanens in Tienes to § summons, was x 
sworn, ened and was ae om further , attendance. | : 


4 R. coRDoN, 
HD. DEWAR, 


CoMMITTER Room 276, 
MIURA _ Housn, or Commons, ae 
ani ? | Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. ae 


~ The Special Committee appointed to consider the résolution to give the 
Government of Canada control ee certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
- ment between His Majesty and Sir Wiiliam Petersen, K.C.B. H., as set out in” 
said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. AS. Rk 

ae cMaster, presiding, 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentianen, the Committee will please come. to order. a ; 

placed before the Committee the other day the fifth report, which I was not. 

” able to present to the House, and since I submitted this report to the Cormidece he 
and obtained its approval, I find that there has been difficulty experienced by 
mbers, including myself, in getting copies of our evidence for distribution to’ 

those who are interested. I suggest that I be allowed to add to my report words: 

stantially as follows:— 


oie ss =""'That an additional 350 copies be printed for those interested he 

_ may make application therefor.” 

: Is that satisfactory, gentlemen? The report will be re-drafted, as 1 am 

not entirely satisfied with | that phraseology. 

~~ Now, gentlemen, I received in this morning’s mail from Mr. Duncan 

Campbell the weekly quotations on Canadian cattle sold in Birkenhead in 1924. 

think that might usefully be put in. We had testimony from Mr. Mullins” 

ag to one certain market and general assertions as to general prices, but Mr. 

_ Campbell has sent me the weekly cra eraia week by oS for the whole year. 
think that might be put in. 

We “Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:-What report. is that? 


The CHatrMan: Birkenhead. I order it be filed as an exhibit. I woul ask | 
unsel’s views in regard to putting that in. Mr. Duncan Campbell is a man 
repute and leading in the business. I. could have him come here to testify 
as to the correctness of his figures, but I take it counsel will be satisfied to have | 
‘Me put it in in this informal way. 
“Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: I do not know what the views of Mr. Campbell 
re on the cattle question. I have only seen him once, but when I saw him he 
did not seem impressed with the hardship of the present rates, a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we ought to know the interpretation of this. Ps 
‘s that (indicating) 11 pence per pound? 
- The CuatrMan: Yes. On January 5th there was no Canadian; on J anuary 
th the price ranged from-93 pence to 10 pence. _ x 
¥’ Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is ae out from Mr. Mullins’ figures. He sai 
cents, - ee 
. The Crareman: No, I think he ad: 9 pence. 
i Hon. Mr. Stevens: THis is pence; that would be" 22. cents, 


The Cuairman: Gentlemen, I am going to take the opportunity afforded : 
few regular courts of immediately reversing a decision— 


754 ee | ee oe oe TA : ae MITTE SL 


“ D : 

‘made of these as It may be ie Cronos, butt pence. inate of cents 
— The Crarrman: I will follow that suggestion, and with the Committee’s 

permission I will cancel the order to file it as an exhibit at this time, and ask 

Mr. Symington to take charge of it and communicate with Mr. Campbell to 

find out what this means. . 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What is Mr. Campbell’s address? 


The Cuamman: Mr. D. A. Campbell, Board of Trade Building, Montreat 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Campbell would be a useful witness, and I will 
ask the Clerk to communicate with him and request that he hold himself in 
readiness to come down. If we decide when we could usefully hear him, we 
could ask him to come on a certain day. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Gordon, will’ you kindly communicate ai Mr. 
Campbell and ask’ him to be here for to-morrow afternoon. Now, that is 
nicely settled. he 

The CHarrMAN: Who 1s the next witness? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Cornell. 

Mr. ee ees K.C.: Have you not finished with Mr. Tiormpeanas 


Mr. SyMINGTON, cee Mr. Thompson lives here, while this witness is 
from out of town. Ps ae 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It will only take a few minutes. 


4 


 Frepertck CHARLES CoRNELL, called and sworn, 
The CHAIRMAN: Last night it was moved by ‘Mr. McKay, decniten by Mr. 
Duff, that Mr. Cornell be summoned before this Committee as a witness to-day. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your full name?—A. Frederick Charles Cornell. 
Q. And your home is in Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. You were, up until quite recently, an officer in the Dominion Millers’ 
Association? —A, ‘No, the Canadian National Millers’ Association. 
Q. And what office did you hold in that association?—A. Secretary. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. How long were you secretary of the Canadian Millers Association? — _ 
‘A. From 1919 until the spring of this year, 1925. 4 

Q. That is about six years?—A. Yes. 

@. Who are the Canadian National Millers Association. I do not. vee 
the individual names, but what do they generally consist of ?—A. That is an 
association of Canadian Millers, representing approximately 80 per cent of the 
capacity of the milling industry of Canada. 

Q. Representing approximately 80 per cent of the milling industry of 
Canada?—A. Yes. ba 
? Q. In your position, as secretary of that Association, you have had a good 
deal to do with ocean rates on export flour?—-A. Yes. 
| @. And with what is termed the North Atlantic Cha feroneen I would © 
qualify that to say that most of our activities or intercourse has-been with the j 
_ Montreal Liner Committee. ‘« 
 Q. Now, have you had any questions up with them of discrimination ins 
flour?—A. Yes, sir. re 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 


Dearie 


he you ‘tell the Gees the. ctor, of that tnatter meee on. 
ith Goa qualifications as to exact dates, around 1918, there was pressure 
brought to bear on the United States Government by the National Federation 
of Millers in the United States to try to come to some arrangement as to a fair 
.- ocean rate on wheat and flour. After some considerable time it was agreed that 


rate was fair. This meant a fairly substantial reduction in the rates on flour. 

Our information was that the Montreal Liner Committee requested the New 
York—I do not know whether you could term it conference or committee—to 

protect the Canadian flour rate which developed, that if the Canadian flour 

' was shipped either from Montreal or New York, the higher rate obtained. 

Q. That is the rate over American flour?—A. The rate over American 
flour, flour milled in bond from Canadian wheat at Buffalo or any other 
intermediate point. 

__Q. By reason of that understanding, American flour and Canadian flour 
milled in the United States, enjoyed a cheaper rate from American ports than 
Canadian flour from Canadian ports?—-A. And Canadian flour. from American 
ports. . 

Q. And Canadian flour from American ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, Canadian flour suffered a handicap of a higher ocean freight 
rate?—A. Yes. I can say very shortly that in March, 1923, this evidence was 
all placed before the McMaster Committee and it is. there in black and white. 

Q. What did the Millers Association do? Did they object to that, the 
~Canadian National Millers?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What did you do?—A. We saw either the Montreal Liner Committee 
or the sub-committee of the Montreal Liner Committee on at least two occasions 
and took the matter up with Ottawa. 

Q. Did you get any relief?—-A. Not until March, 1924. 

: Q.-Not until March, 1924?—A. Yes. 

Bis! @. And how long had you been fighting this matter?—A. Since 1919. 
'-Q. Had the discrimination been serious?—A. As high, in some cases, as 
eight cents per hundred pounds, or sixteen cents a barrel. I will say that with 

certain qualifications—I am speaking from memory but I think it was as high 
as eight cents. 

Q. It varies from time to time?—A. It varied from time to ie, from 
_ three cents to eight cents per hundred pounds. 


_ Mr. Rinrret:. Is that the amount of the discrimination? 
The CuamMan: Yes.) 
Mr. Durr: What date is that? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: From 1919 to 1924. 


- 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What is the exportable surplus of wheat in Canada, roughly speaking? 
—A. That varies. The domestic consumption is more or less of a stationary 
quality, and the exportable surplus varies with the size of the crop, but roughly 
speaking, the average for the last two years has been around 200,000,000 
bushels. 

Q. How much of that is turned into flour for Roney OL ae The maximum 
export business done by the Canadian mills — in any one year was 54,000,000 
bushels. 

Ane By the Chairman: 

Q. Does this 200 000, 000 bushels include flour?—A- Yes, sir. o 

(Mr. F. ©... Cornell.] 


a differential of five cents a hundred pounds over the average grain or wheai | 


f Bho: vs Oe, or 54 000. 000, “at ae maxi 
_ shape: of flour?—A. Yes, i. oe Me 

Q. Can you figure at all what difference inm ey that differentia made ?- 
8 No, sir. We were asked, I think it was, by the Imperial Shipping Committe 
‘if we could give an estimate, and the estimate we made at that time wa: 
discrimination over a twelve months period of an average of four cents a 
hundred and eight cents a barrel on 4,000,000 barrels of flour shipped to ee 
ee Kingdom. : 
@. In one year?—A. Yes. That is the estimate I made up at that time. : 


- By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
-Q. Eight cents a barrel on 4,000,000 bare Yes: 


By Mr, Bune ayon ey 

Q. That, in a twelve months period?—A. Yes. 
Q. What was the effect, or what. would be the effect upon the iid 
industry of such a discrimination?—A. Principally, sir, it would have a tendency” 
to retard the normal healthy growth of the export trade, : 

- Q. As a matter of fact, how does the export of-Canadian mills stand with 
, respect to their capacity 2—A, Roughly speaking, based on last year’s output, — 
. ~ about 65 per cent of the output of the mills goes for. export, on an average of all 
: mills. The individual mills go as high as 90 per cent. le 
Ones oO Have the mills capacity to handle more export business now?—A. ‘Yes, 
Galace on the actual business yield in the milling companies to-day, they can 
handle at least 30 per cent more output with no increase in the capacity. ; 


_ Q. Under the present capacity they can handle 30 per cent more, without 
Aany increase of any kind ana Yes. 


By the Gee | | ae 
Q. Supplying their home demands just the same?—A. Yes. _ ae le 


: | By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
»  Q. That differential was removed in March, 19242—A. On or about that | 
a ap 
~  Q. In what way was that removed?—A. I could not say defntche Tt was 
removed at the time the Imperial Shipping Committee were here. That was 
ae first definite advice we had that the discrimination was removed. i 
a By the Imperial Shipping Committee, in 1924?A. Yes. | i 

| Does that mean that the rate on flour from Canadian ports is the same < 
as Ms rate on flour from the American ports?—A. With minor variations, yes. 


Q. What was your answer?—A. With minor variations, of one cent “OF 
two cents. | 


eBy Mr iM ontgomery, Hs ae ee 
ae re way or the other?—A. One way or the other. — | ee, 


By Mr. Syminaton, K.C.: 
, PO: What is the total capacity of the Canadian milling A deiakiny OLEND That 
f is. a rather difficult question to answer. Do you mean the commercial milling 


capacity? There are two classes of mills; there are grist mills as ee) 
“commercial milling capacity. 


Ce Buel he capacity I am referring to is ‘mills producing for domestie ‘cor 
“sumption and for export for flour. 7 


IMr, NWI Be Cornell.] 


0 ; as well as the larger mill that pasancts for both? 
te ENG ae ‘RAGS (Yes- 


hag ian Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


. Q. What is the capacity for export in barrels?—A. That would ee. an 


exportable capacity of, roughly, 22,000,000 barrels. 
~ Q. An exportable capacity of, roughly, 22,000,000 barrels?—A. Yes. 


Q. Do you know what the ae was last year?—A, Very close to 12,000, 000 : 
-» barrels. " 


® 


| ce uel te the small grist mil hat pieced for 


The ‘Witness: We estimate that the ee consumption is” 9,000, 000 oe 


Q. Very close to 12,000, 000 barrels; so it was up to 70 per cent of he | 


capacity last vear then?—A. ‘Including your domestic, yes. 


Q. Including the domestic?—A. Yes, sir. The total available capacity or 


on capacity is around 33,000,000 ‘barrels a year, of which 9,000,000 is 


domestic and 12,000,000 export. | 
Q. That is 21 000, 000? Actually it is 33,000,000 capacity?—A. Yes. 


Q. But the balance that is not used would practically all £0 as export, 1 if 
the: domestic is stationary?—A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 
 Q. We are a people who consume wheat flour and not a flour of other 
| grains?—A. Yes. In fact, the consumption of wheat is higher in Canada than 
in any other country in the world, I think. 


By Mr. Symington, K. CG, 
Q. From your experience as secretary of this Association, is the flour business 


iN 4 


- operated on a large or small margin, per barrel?—A. On a very small margin of 


i 


_ profit per barrel, not a big turn over. 
Q. Would a differential of eight cents a barrel, which is the average you 


took, make much ofa difference in the operation of the mill?—A. I would say ° 


_ this, sir, that if a milling company were to average eight cents a barrel, on its 
total output, particularly. an export mill— . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. An average profit, you mean?—A. An average net profit of eight cents 


ae barrel, on its total output, the story would be a good deal different 7 


what it is now. 
Q. Would it be a more pleasant story A. Considerably so. 
Q. op drably so?—A. Yes. 


wy 


By ie Symington, KCe: 


Q. Now, the millers, I ieee have had a complaint, we have heard _ : 


about it here, of.a differential between wheat and flour?——A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Will you tell the Committee about that?—A. Well, it is an old anda. 


controversy, that has been going on for years; the mills claim, and with probably — 


some justice to their claim—it is certainly: based on a very competitive situation 
_as far as they are concerned—that in the interests of the Canadian manufacture 


> 


me rate as eats . ‘ : 
: [Mr.. (P.-C Cornell.] oi 


‘and Canadian agriculture, flour should be carried, as closely as possible, on the _ a8 


ates 


is _ The Cuairman: We will see the difference in the rates, Mr. Montgomery. 


Ban Q. ees I een dour: goes | in line ne ally speak ing 
‘say the bulk of the flour business is liner b | i 
Q. As I understand it, the millers contend or that the Hens rate 
diners should be as near’as ‘possible ‘to the grain rate on liners?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is it your contention that, with respect to flour upon liners, it can be 
dared as cheaply, or anywhere like as cheaply, as grain upon liners?—A. We _ 
have never—well, I have endeavoured to find out the cost of handling wheat, 
as against flour, for personal satisfaction, but as representing the Association, 
we have never succeeded i in finding, as evidence i in any case, the cost of handling 
wheat as compared with flour. 
Q. You did endeavour to get it?—A. Yes. a 
Q. How did you endeavour to get it?—A. Through evidence from the Ship 
ping Federation, compilations that they compile, through stevedoring companies, — 
checking up costs, particularly in the United Kingdom, as to handling flour a 
- against wheat. a 
; Q. Has the Association ever been satisfied on the subject?—A. No, sir.  & 
Q. The fact then is, Mr. Cornell, and the evidence has been that grain has — 
been carried to England and the United Kingdom at a considerable differential 
_ below flour?—A. Yes, sir. I think, last week—I cannot say this authentically, mi, 
but I had a conversation with one of the export managers and I was informed — 
_ that the heavy grain rate averaged about ten cents a hundred as against twenty — 
cents on flour. vie 
@. Ten cents per hundred on grain as against 20 cents per EEE on’ # 
flour?—A. Yes. BL 


By the Chairman: | 
(). That is, wheat—A. Yes, sir. That is just desultory conversation. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Are the Canadian mills in competition with British and Continental ag 
mills?—A. Canadian millers are in competition with millers throughout the 
world, sir. oy 

Q. Then they are, I take from your answer, in competition with British and ~ 
Continental mills, I mean mills existing over there?—A. Yes, they are in com- ~ 

petition with British and Continental millers , on their own grain. : 4 

Q. On Canadian?—A. Yes, sir. / a. 

Q. That is, the British and Continental miller is manufacturing flour out of ae 
Canadian grain?—A. And the United States miller milling in bond. ie) 

Q. We have dealt with the United States in the matter of distrimminae By. 
and I want to,get the result to the Committee, if there is any, with respect to the 7. 
differential as against eras, insofar as it affects the trade?—A. I do not under- a. 
stand the question. i 

@. What difference does it make to the Canadian mill, this difference of 100% 
cents against them in using the grain?—A. It is a considerable handicap, as we — 
must sell in competition with continental millers. : 

Q. Who manufacture this grain alone, or with other grain?—A. They manu- 
facture altogether with Canadian grain, or with blend. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, the witness has spoken of a differ- + 
ential as against grain. It is not a differential at all. We have seen that the 
_ grain rate fluctuates tremendously, and due to the fact that there has been very 
_ little cargo offering, the grain rate has gone away down. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The witness gives quite an incorrect figure when 
he speaks of it as a differential against flour, when a isn’t any such thing. is 
*  [Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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i has its rate, and it may be that because of fluctuations in the grain rate the flour. 
rate may differ greatly. The Committee understands these things, but much of 
this information goes out to the public, who do not understand it. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Mr. Cornell, let us see about this difference in rates now. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just one moment, Mr. Symington. Grain for 
instance in the month of May has fluctuated between 1/9 and 2/9, just in this 
one month. : ° . 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will find out about that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. First tell us, Mr. Cornell, the effect upon the Canadian mills of this 
difference in rates as between grain and flour?—A. Well, it gives the continental 
miller a tremendous advantage over the Canadian miller. _ 

Q. Is England an exporting country in flour?—A. Yes. 

Q. What has been the course of exports, for instance during the past year, 
so far as ‘Canadian mills are concerned, up or down?—A. Well, the crop year— 
that is the year we deal with—is not completed, but I would estimate that there 

will be a reduction of better than 10 per cent in the export flour trade from the 
Canadian mills this year. | 

sg Q. And that includes the very large order which came from Russia this year: 
—a somewhat unexpected business?—A. Yes. 

Q. In spite of that, you say the export business will be down 10 per cent?— 
A. Yes. 
~ Q: Has the export business from the English mills increased, or decreased? 
--A. The last information I had, sir, was about four months ago. It showed a 
substantial increase, comparing the three past years. 

Q. A very substantial increase in export from the British mills?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has been stated here before, and this morning, Mr. Cornell, that grain 

rates fluctuate?—A. Yes, sir. : 
Q. From which I take it the argument is that flour rates therefore cannot be 
put upon a differential basis over grain; what do you say about that?—A. J 
would say this, sir, that a miller doing a straight export business competing 
with the whole world, that every day at the close of the market he must figure 
his export price, and he can just as easily take into consideration a change in 
4+ Ocean rates. 
Q. Is that an indication that so far as the millers are concerned, you prefer 
an open competitive market in rates?—A. Yes, sir. 3 | 

Q..That is, you do not want any fixed rate at all?—aA. No, sir. 

Q. Would it be possible to furnish, for instance, distress cargo from flour? 
—A. Yes, sir, provided at least two or three days’ notice was given. 

Q. Two or three days’ notice?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, after a steamer has come to her berth, if a rate was fixed or 
they were open to get cargo which they needed, you could provide it, the export 
mills?—A. There is in Montreal the capacity to produce better than 1,500 tons 
of flour per day, and if the interior mills thought there was any advantage in 
bringing flour forward to the seaboard, to have an opportunity of participating 
in distress tonnage that might be offering, flour would move. At the present 
time there is no advantage in moving flour to seaboard, because of any fluctua- 
tion in ocean rates. 

en Q. Then there is no advantage in the mill keeping flour at Montreal?— 
Pe wAL Notsire 2 ra 
Bye, . e [Mr, F. C. Cornell.] 


fo t did nae quite ear what you said, Cornell 
~ pay to ship grain because of the fluctuation in price?— 
this, that it-would pay, and sometimes does pay, to ring " 
board unsold as you quite ofteh have an offer for immediate shipt anc 
ane aninor reduction in ocean rates: would probably move that flour. ae ie eevcesr 


RY 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. The stability of prices is bad for the trade; you do not want a steady 
rate?—A. ou sir. | | yee: ee 


By Mr. Black: 


ie) Could you not charter outside steamers?—A. It has been done. 
— Q. It could be continued, could it not?—A. That entirely depends upon what 
the buyer wants. 
QQ. You would ‘be independent. of the liners altogether, wouldn't you?— 
A. Yes, but we are up against this problem; previous to the war, in the United — 
- Kingdom they bought in fairly large quantities, now they are buying from haan ‘ 
( ie mouth, as they need it. 


ve 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 


ve Q. Addressing yourself to grain, Mr. Cornell, as I understand it, you say ce 
Pela if rates do fluctuate, that is, if they are open, it will be worth while for the 43 
millers to have it at seaboard for the purpose of taking advantage: of any low 
+ fluctuating rate, if it comes along?—A. Yes, sir. F 
aie _ Whereas with the rate, as you say, fixed, there is you say no advantage. 
in hate k. There is no advantage at all. , | 

.  Q. If this situation as it exists to-day continues, with that difference in 
rates, what is going to be the effect upon the Canadian milling industry ?—A. I 
ey would say in answer to that question, Mr. Symington, that it will have its effect 
in holding back the normal growth of the Canadian flour export trade, or ‘the gh 
ne export trade which the Canadian millers feel they are legitimately , entitled pasen 
et Q. In connection with milling, is it an exceptional advantage in that industry Beat 
to operate as near the maximum as possible?—A. Yes. ne 
 Q. Is the reduction in costs considerable? A. I was going to say in. that 

_ eonnection that before the Imperial Shipping Committee in London, previous — 
to their coming to Canada, the statement was made by representatives from the — 
> National ‘Association of British Millers, which we have proven, that there is no- 
- industry whose volume of output reacts so much in the cost of production. © 
Pa Q. Can a mill shut down and lay off the men, the same as De industries? 
_—A. No, sir. — 4 
ae Tey Why i is that?—A. The common labour-element in a mill is a telativele| 
Le small item in the general overhead of the milling company; in other words, the 
_ MInajority of the men in a mill must be experts, trained to the mill they are in, 
and you have to keep them there. | 
-. Q. Whether you are operating to the full or whether you are ‘operating a ab 
: all. Yes, sir. 
OL A ON | have a note here that Sather objection to this tienen in rates, or 
removing it is about the claims on flour as opposed to grain; what do you say 
about that?—-A. We have no authentic information as eo the total volume OL ; 
claims for damaged grain as against flour. ! 

_ Q. Have you endeavoured to get ‘that?—A. Yes, sir. He 
Q. In what way?—A. Through the milling companies themselves. We, ) 
out that that was an insurance sompany matter, that it was handled ent: . 
4 TM, F, C. Cornell.) ; 
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old country. “We have made — 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.: 


Q. My friend took you over that old story about the discrimination between 
Canadian and U.S. ports first, did he not; that is now a matter of ancient 
‘history, fortunately, is it not?——-A. Yes sir. | 
é Q. Whatever the merits or demerits of the controversy were, it is a thing | 
of the past——A. That one particular instance, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. It has been adjusted, has it?—-A. It has been adjusted now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ? 

Q. Just to get our dates accurately,—and you said you spoke subject to 
correction as to dates—my information is that that five cents fixed as a dif- 
ferential, came into force in November, 1920 on the eve of the Presidential elec- 
tion. Does that recall the date to your mind?—-A. It was somewhere around that 
date. I could not say definitely now, sir. 

Q. You will probably recall that it was just on the eve of the Presidential 
elections in the United States—A. I cannot connect the one with the other. 

. Q. Don’t you remember that the suggestion was put forward repeatedly, so 
that it was really a bid for the vote of the Western millers at the time? You 
must have heard that?—A. Yes sir, I have heard that. 

Q. And the Canadian mills said that that differential did not cover the 
difference in handling; the Canadian shipowners, I mean to say. You remember 
that was their claim—we won’t examine the merits of it—but they made that 
claim.—A. Yes, I would say that is correct. 

Q. And they could see no reason why they should be bound by what they 
believed to be a political move down there. That was their claim?—A. That was 
their claim, the disqualification, that we had that statement made after, in 1923, 
diminished, the observation of that fixed differential fell rather into disusage, © 
did it not?—-A. I would say it was a process of evolution, that it gradually 
passed out of existence. ) | | iM : 

Q. And that five cent differential, while it is still law in the sense that the 
ruling has never been- repealed, is not in fact, in practice, observed in the 
United States to-day and has not been for some time past.—A. That I cannot 
say. | 
Q. Well, your latest. information upon the thing was to that effect, was it 
not? We have it in evidence here to that effect. , eee 

The CuarrMan: The witness will give his own opinion on it. 

The Wrirnsss: I cannot say definitely. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 7 ae 
Q. You have a pretty good idea, have you not?—A. My statement of a few 


i - moments ago, that the five cent differential, strictly speaking, with the old — : 


weekly adjustment as they used to do,—adjusting the flour rate periodically 
a | Hote [Mr. F. ©, Cornell.] | 
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Q. Now as time went on, and the political exigencies in the United States ‘ 


ao wheat and flour rates. 
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on a basis with the pete erain rate—I do ‘no ink In exis h 
present time. | et pee 


Q. Although as a matter of fact the apie Taine if you can gall it that, 
was never removed from the regulations?—A. Not to my knowledge. — : 

Q. It has simply fallen into disusage and the flour takes its rate and. thee ta 
grain its rate—A. This five cent differential has been brought up, but I really 
do not know how far the controversy went in the past year. . : 

Q. So that the question to some extent settled itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. In any event, it is settled question so far as the Canadian miller is 
concerned at the present time, and has been since the beginning of 1924?— | 
A. Yes sir. 3 

Q: Well, we won't go over all the merits or Homerite of that controversy. 
‘It has been buried. Now on the question of a fixed differential, which I think 
was the second point my friend took you over, the mill—basing your argument 
upon the reasons you stated—at one time wished flour to be carried on exactly — 
“the same basis as grain, did they not?—A. I think they feel that way yet, 
sir. 

@. And they really would not be satisfied unless flour was carried at 
exactly the same rate as grain?—-A. I would qualify that by stating gy all 
they want is a fair—we won’t say differential, but difference. 

Q. A fair difference?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. Inasmuch as you have mentioned the difference of five cents, 
you mentioned that figure, did you not?—A. Yes. 

@. In fact that was the arbitrary differential that was s put hte force in the ~ 
United States that we have spoken of ?—A. Yes. ea 
: @. Now would you agree with this statement that was made before the 
Agricultural Committee, I think by Mr. Watts. You know Mr. Watts?—A. Yes : 
ih 


I think 


Q. What is his position?—A. Secretary of the Dominion Millers’ Association. - 3 
Q. On page 272 he was asked a question, at the bottom of the page, before 
vour Committee, Mr. Chairman; in fact it is your question, Mr. Chairman:— 
“T will ask you a question here. Is that difference of five cents 
enough to provide for the increase in cost of handling flour as opposed to 
wheat? Is it enough to provide for the increased cost of handling flour as 
opposed to .wheat?—A. I take it, it costs the transportation company 
more to handle flour than it does to handle wheat. 
Q. Is that five cents sufficient to cover that difference at No. Tf 

you ask me the question plump and plain, covering the handling and the 
space it occupies, No; but there is this difficulty, Mr. Chairman, that no 
commodity is carried ‘on that basis that I know of.” 


Q. Would you agree with that, generally speaking?—A. I would say, No. 

@. You would also say No?--A. No, I say I cannot agree with the state- 
ment or reply made by Mr. Watts at that time. 
- Q. Then are we to take it that you have never been able to figure out 
exactly what the difference in cost was, as you stated to Mr. Sy ed at No 
sir that 1s correct. 
Q. That is correct, is oA, That is correct, but I qualify that by stating 
here that we have contended—the steamship interests have always contended, 
that there is no relationship ‘between the wheat and flour raes. From the miller’s 
- point of view we contend that there is very serious competition. 
Q. There are two sides?—A. Naturally. And we have piaced ours in 
evidence before the Imperial Shipping Committee, and that we will accept a 
decision of any independent body as to what should be the difference pee 


\ > {Mr. F.. C.. Cornell.] 
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ria 8 “What do you ee the diference Sond be?—A. We have been unable 
to Gud out or come down to anything. We are millers, and we are not steamship 


ye Men: 


~ Q. You disagree with Mr. Watts—A. I don’t think Mr. Watts’ statement 
has been based on any information that has been computed. 
Q. The five cents may be too high or too low?—A. Yes sir. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
~Q. It is a guess?—A. Yes sir. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In the first place we have it in evidence on the 
question of stowage, that flour stows—or, to put it the other way around—grain 
stows. in 48 cubic feet and flour in 60 cubic feet. 

The CHarrRMAN: Is that a ton? 
Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Weight for weight per ton. 
The Wrrness: That is a statement by the steamship companies. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. You are not prepared to controvert that? Either to affirm or contradict? 
—A. No. sir. 

Q. That is a difference of 25 per cent in the space eed in stowage ?— 
A. Yes sir. 

®. Now you have told us that flour is principally carried on the liners?— 
A. Yessir. I will qualify that by saying that full cargoes of flour are on straight 
charters. 

Q. But generally speaking, and apart from the full cargoes on straight 
charter, flour is carried on the liners rather than on the straight cargo boats? 
Is not that correct?—A. Well, it has been recognized as a liner business. 

@. As a liner commodity ?—A. I think so. 

Q. The liner corresponds roughly to express service as compared with 
freight. service—A. I would say that the element of despatch has a certain 
bearing in the case. 

Sir Evcene Fiser: You mean passenger liners? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:Yes, I am glad of that correction, Sir Eugene, as there 
are cargo liners. 


The Witness: No. I would not agree to passenger liners. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

@. Then they tell me liner service includes cargo liners as well? So you do 
not get the transportation in quite the same way. They all want liner despatch? 
—A. Up to the present time, sir. 

Q. Now you are aware, are you not, that as regards grain the liner gets 
no better rate than does the other cargo boat?—-A. I don’t know. 

~  Q. I think we have that in evidence pretty well. 

Mr. Symineton K.C.: Do you mean that the liner gets no better rate’ than © 
the cargo liner? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, than the bulk cargo boat. 

The Wirness: I have not made any study of that. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Why not call them tramps as opposed to liners? 


The Witness: I have not made any study of the comparative heavy-grain 


» rates obtained by cargo liners as against tramp boats. I am not prepared to 


answer that. 
{Mr, F. C, Cornell.] 


- , or less offset by the risk j in the handling of the other?—A. Yes sir. 


) ae Bp) se Montgomery, K. G: 


should be limited by the rate ‘at which the bil vane boat. carries 

Would you repeat that question? iN . Bi i Pei 
 Q. We have it that the grain rate that the le can deh is x least, limited 
by the rate that the bulk cargo boat will carry grain at?—A. You mean that 
there is competition between the tramp boat and the liner boats for. heavy iM 
grain? * 

Oo Yes, ‘The ‘bulk cargo boat: The liner cannot get a ereater rate for 

carrying grain than does the bulk cargo boat or tramp.—A. Well, I would say 
the element of competition enters into that, but I would not be prepared to agree _ 
with that statement. oy 
Q. Then we will leave that to the other evidence on the record, but in any | 
event you would wish the flour rate, which is a liner rate, to be brought down © 
to the basis of the grain rate, whether fixed by the grain bulk cargo rate or not. 
—A. I think I have answered that question, sir, in this way, that the millers — 
as a whole feel that in the general interest of the milling industry, and other 
allied interests in the country, in the Dominion of Canada, that flour should 
be carried on the same rate as grain, but we wish to be perfectly fair in the 
matter. ‘ 
Q. The milling interest, a highly respected and much prized interest in 
this country, are not desirous that the shipping companies should carry flour, 
at a loss, are they?—A. No sir. 

Q. Now I think you have told us that you have no information as to ies 
percentage of claim loss on flour versus grain?—A. We have no information that 
could be used in an intelligent way asa comparison, 
| Q. You do know, do you not, that flour is a commodity STaEe 1s very much 
more easily damaged than wheat? Subject to heat and that sort of ea o 

We do not admit that claim. age ee 

} Q. You do not admit it?--A. Not as millers. ia 
€). Could flour be stored anywhere with general cargo?—A. No sir. Neither 

can grain. a. 

Q. We know how grain is stored and we need not go over that. But flour, — 
in the assortment of general cargo, its space has to be very carefully selected . 
in reference to other commodities has it not?—A, Flour has the element. of 
absorbing paint. pea 
@. And moisture, which is suggested to me?—-A. No more than any heavy _ 
grain. | 

Q. As affecting its value. Are you sure of.that? My instructions are. 
different.—A. I am not a chemist, but I would say, roughly speaking, that’ grain wt 
will absorb moisture just as quickly as flour will. i 

Q. Now, Mr. Cornell, are you sure of that, looking at it from the point of — 
view of damage to the commodity ?—A. Nat from the point of view of damage. | | 

Q. I am told that from that point of view—which is the only one we are 
interested in—flour cakes very badly if it is exposed to moisture, and that they 
have heavy claims from that cause.—A. I think you are leading me into ee p 
tory where I am not competent to give definite answers. ‘ 

Q, That is all right, if you tell us you do not know.—A. I would say, in 
comparison to that, that grain, if it absorbs too much moisture, will either 0 ‘i 
sour or go mouldy. Mi 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. In other words, your view is that the risk in the handling of one is more 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 


‘ “in was aan competent tor pass. upon that tquestion, I think that leads ae much 
further than what he said. 
Bre Nr Symineton, K.C.: He said, “Damage”; the Chairman is ya about 
risk. 
et rT Ma necon tay, K.C.: I take it when my learned friend speaks about 
risk, or the witness speaks about risk, risk and damage are one and the same 
thing. 
The CHAIRMAN: It is risk of STs 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My instructions are strongly that flour carries a 
_very much heavier damage rate than grain, and I do not think the witness ever 
intended to put them on a parity. 3 

The CuatrMan: I think I put it “more or less.” 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: But “more or less” is nearly a parity, and I cannot 
allow any such suggestion as that to rest. 

The CHairMAN: If I have improperly interpreted the witness’s evidence, 
Mr. Montgomery, question him again. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Very well, sir, we will try to straighten it out. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. I am told that the lines have constant claims for caked flour, and you 
do know, do you not, how easily flour cakes if it is exposed to moisture?—A. Yes. 
We are getting into a technical phase of it now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just give us your best opinion.—A. Flour will cake to a certain degree, 
even if the whole bag is submerged in water. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I suppese anything will be damaged if we sink the ship, but I do not 
think we are talking about submerging a bag in water?—-A. What I am trying 
to convey is this, that flour will cake to a certain extent, and then penetration 
of water will cease. 


Mr. Durr: That is quite right; I have seen it taken out of ships. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. Do I understand from you that both these commodities— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. You get a sort of a cement protection; your flour cakes into a paste on 
the outside?—A. That would be a description of it. I am speaking now from 
personal inspection of some flour that was sunk on a boat in the St. Lawrence. 
The boat went down, and Mr. Charlton of the Board of Marine Underwriters 
showed me samples of the flour, where it was caked in so far and the centre of 
the bag was perfectly good. 

The CHairMAN: When the witness says “caked i in so far,” he indices about 
what, three inches? 


The Wirnsss: No, not thatfar. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ~ 
Q. And then you get a sort of paste?—A. No sir, the flour i in the centre of 
“the bag was in perfect shape. 


} [Mr. F. ©. Comelld 
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Q. We seule not bother about ae beats that flour, from a shipowner’s 
- point of view, would be subject to-a claim, would it not?-—A? (not audible). 

Q. And it would not be accepted by the merchant to whom it had been 
sold?—A. No. 

@. And the salvage would be very Baie would it Bk Yes ¢ sir, 
depending on the ship. 

@. Even more so than grain, which can be dried, even under these extreme. 
conditions?—A. Flour can be reconditioned. 

@. Do you mean to tell me—I do not want to waste too much dine on this— 
but do you know the difference in a OS flour as against the drying: of 
grain?—A. No sir, 


i 4 


| 
| : 
: 
a 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Water would swell the grain, and it would not be any good.—A. It a 
‘that effect. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. I suppose flour is susceptible to taint, is it?—-A. Yes sir, if there are 
apples or cheese near it. 


Q. What-about grain?—A. I am not as conversant with grain, sir; I do 
not know just how far grain can be tainted. 


4 
i 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


-Q. Mr. Cornell, in the handling of grain and ibe handling of flour, which : 
is most susceptible to damage?—A. I would say that flour needs better treatment ; 
than grain. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I am told that flour cannot be stowed on corn, for Louies —A. That Teg 
have no knowledge of. 
Q. We have in evidence here a letter which was put in and which appears © 
on page 126 of the record, issued by F. H. Price, the export agent, Millers’ 
National Federation. You possibly know who he is?-—A. Yes. 
@. In which he addresses Furness Withy and other lines, drawing attention 
to the fact of flour having been store in the same compartment with apples 
and corn and so on, and taints having arisen from other commodities likely to. 


give off an odor easily absorbed by an article such as flour. That is so, is 
it not? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C:: “Apples, corn and oil.” Do not omit the oil, which 
was in the same compartment, 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will read the whole letter if you like. 

Mr. Syminerok, K.C.: The letter did not indicate what the taint was from, 
apples, corn, or oil. 

The Cuatrman: We have this evidence before us. After all, whether Mr. 
Cornell agrees with it or not, does it matter? | 
a Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The concluding paragraph of the letter IS ASA ‘a 

ollows: 


“It is necessary for me to intimate at this point that damage arising . 
from taints or contacts of the character described in this circular will make ~ - 
it necessary for us to present. claims for such loss and damage for ne 
ment.” : 


-[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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. Q. In any event, you are familiar with its liability to taint?—A. As I have 
j prety stated, flour is subject to taint. 
ial Q. Now, you were speaking of the capacity of the milling companies. As 
ie matter of fact, does any industry of that kind hope to operate at 100 per 
cent capacity 2—A. They hope to do so, but I do not think they ever get 
there. 

Q. I am net speaking now solely of milling companies; I do not know 
how far your general industrial knowledge goes, but there are very few indus- 
tries which expect to operate at 100 per cent capacity throughout the year?— 
A. No sir. 

} Q. And I suppose, if you talked to the manager of almost any industry, 
he would tell you his help was all trained and accustomed to working in that. 
kind of industry? We have always heard that—A. Yes and no. I would say 
the milling industry stands out peculiar to itself. 

@. Do you not think the paper men would say the same hing?) Do you - 
not think a man running a paper mill, for instance, would say the same thing? 
=A INQ’ sit. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
@. As a matter of fact, in view of the success of certain of the flour com- 
panies, without enumerating any of them, there was for a time a little over- 
building in mills, was there not?—-A. During the war period, yes, there was 
excess capacity in the country, and after the war. 

@. And that is still there?—-A. But not used. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What was that?—A. But not in use. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

,Q. But assume it is available for use, possibly?—A. I doubt it very much. 
I am speaking of one mill which I have in mind, and I doubt very much if 
it could ‘be put in use to-day without considerable expense. 

@. We do not want to get into a controversy with our good friends the 
millers, but the financial returns which I have for the last year would not 
serve to indicate that we had killed their export business. I have a paragraph here 
from the Financial Times of October 17, 1924, which bears the heading, ‘‘Five 
Milling ‘Companies earn 14.7 per cent on common stock.” That would not 
serve to indicate that the shipping companies had put them out of business, 
would it?—A. I do not think they make the claim that the shipping companies 
are putting them out of business. 

Q. It has been suggested that the flour is sold cheaper to the export market. 
than it is to the domestic market?—-A. I think we have answered that state- 
ment on several occasions, sir. There are two entirely different markets, and 
to my own personal knowledge I know where the millers have received a much 
higher return from the export market than from the domestic market, and 
vice versa. 

Q. I am quite willing to agree with you in that; there are two different 
markets, and assuming, whether it is true or not, that flour had been sold at a 
lower price to the export: market than to the domestic market, would it neces- 
- sarily mean there was not anything unfair in that?—-A. Unfair in what way? 

~  Q. In selling to the export market. lower than to the domestic market ? 
_ —WNo sir, eS at times we must sell to maintain our connections. 


[Mr. F. ©. Cornell.) 
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| “By Mr. Shae oe aa 

| Q. Must you sell at a low rate 2A. Tha x : sy 
I mean, the general executive of a milling company sits down. and figut Sth 
price, whether he is going to lose more money by selling his output at, that rice 
or shutting down the mill. He has that problem. — % 
Q. It may be hard to answer, but I think it should Be explained: oa I sa 

in all fairness to the Canadian miller that he is not selilng his flour for exp 


one cent cheaper—net return to him—than to the Canadian market. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. In other words, it costs a lot more to distribute say twenty carloads 

twenty different places than to ship twenty carloads in one lot to the export 

market?—A. Yes, sir, there is a difference, a great difference, in pack aay a 
difference in freight and everything else. 

@. And the keeping. of accounts and so on?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, B.C.: 
Q. In fact, it might even be to the advantage of the domestic consumer 
the miller should be selling abroad and keeping the general cost down?—A. I 
would say that under present milling conditions, with the money invested in t 
Canadian milling industry to-day, the Canadian export flour business is abso- 
lutely essential to keep the price of flour on the domestic market at a minimum 
| Q. Even though at times the export price had to be made lower. than t 
omcctic price?-—A. In certain markets. I know of cases where flour has bee 
sold on the domestic market to maintain connections, and with the competitior 
een millers it is impossible to hold the price up in the Canadian market 
or you would have them all domestic millers. 
Q. I am told the millers enjoy at least one piece of great fortune, in th 
the flour rate is the same as it was in 1913, or a trifle lower if anything? x 
©. My information is that it was 19 cents in 1913, and itis 18 cents to- a 
__A. [.would imagine that would be correct. 
The CrarrmMan: 19 cents in 1913 and 18 cents eerste 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And have you any idea of the respective prices of the product in 191 fi 
as compared with to-day Ry aN ell, flour prices are entirely governed by the : 
ce market. We have had prices ‘here within the last two years that we e 
ower 
Q. I quite understand you can give us a general answer, but it will assis 
us in comparisons if you can give it more specifically. In 1913, for instane 
swwhat was the common average price of flour?—A. I cannot say, sir. I knov 
the prices of wheat better. 
ie MT SHAN «cL have vit here. Canadian cue per barrel for the month 0 
April, 1913. $5.10; Winnipeg, $5.90, for the same month; Montreal, $5.20 
London, Paeland: $5. 04. 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Have you it for 1925, 1924 or 1923? 
Mr. Suaw: No, just 1914. 
The CHatrMAN: From where do you take these figures? 
Mr. SHaw: The Canadian Liberal Monthly. ; 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Now, we will come down to more modern times, and you can probab 
give us the information off-hand. What was the average market price in 19 
—or the range of prices?7—A. I am aware of 18 different grade of bon 


[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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MNKs ate the 


Q. But you can give us the range on flour? © 


By the Chairman: | : 


~_ Q. What would you say would be the price at which the bakers—take ‘ 
half-dozen of the largest bakers in Montreal—would buy flour in Montreal - 


_ to-day?—A. I have not the slightest conception. ' 


\ 


By Mr. M ontgomery, Keys 


QQ. Oh, Mr. Cornell, you have been in intimate touch with this thing; you 
_ were the secretary of this association, and you can surely give us an idea.—A. I 
cannot, sir. I have no idea at what the bakers buy their flour. That is public 
_ information, if you want the list price of flour, but I have no knowledge, 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I framed my question unfortunately. 


- By the Chairman: 
-. Q. What is the list price of flour? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: My information is that English price of flour is 


/ 


- about $10 per barrel. 


three months. | 


The Witness: I have no knowledge of the English market for the last 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | K 
Q. Give it to us for three months ago?—A. $10 what? A barrel? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


ek ~ Q. I am told that?-—A. The barrel is not known in the Old Country. It is 


ir 


280 pounds. 
. Q. But on the same basis that there are so many bags to the barrel, you 


can get a fixed ratio?—A. It is a fixed ratio of 280 against 196. 


By the Chawrman: | 
Q. Is the price higher than it was a year ago?—A. It is higher. 
~Q. About how much; twice as high, or half as high? We want a rough — 

figure, but approximately correct—A. I would say half as high again, or 
probably more. ie 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Here are the figures: ‘Local flour market; the volume 
of business for export showed no improvement; first patents quoted at $10; 
‘seconds at $9.50.” This is from the Montreal Gazette, Monday, May 18th, 
1925. sh | 
~ Hon. Mr: Sinciatr: What market? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Montreal market. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
 Q. Mr. Cornell, there is just one suggestion I would like to discuss with 
vou, and that is the possibility of putting flour on a distress-rate basis, the 
‘same as grain. Do you really consider that either a practical or an advisable 
proposition?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In the ordinary course of things would that not mean that the seaboard 


miller would have a tremendous advantage over the inland miller?—A. No, sir. 


Q. It is one thing or the other; it would mean that the inland miller in 


order to compete at all would have to erect warehouses, and keep his stuff in 
Montreal, waiting for distress rates?—A. If he could get advantage’ of distress 
_ rates, he would do so. : 


[Mr. F. ©. Cornell.J 
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Q. And your suggestion is he should have pen rate, and wait for 


Halifax, and other points, to keep that cargo available, at a day’s notice, for a 
distress boat?—A. There are warehouses there now. oe TCM iy aa 
QQ. Well, assuming there are warehouses there now, you think he should 
keep his stuff in warehouses in Montreal, Halifax or St. John, waiting for. 
distress tonnage?—A. No, sir. There is a certain percentage of standard brands | 
of flour which are moving all the time, and, as exporting millers, and with the i 
advantage of being able to take up some of this distress tonnage on short notice, — 
we believe—and I am speaking individually now from my experience with > 
the millers—we believe we would move considerably more flour. As a matter — 
of fact, 3d a sack is enough to either hold that flour or to move it. 

Q. You are talking now about spot flour?—A. Spot shipments. ae 

Q. As far as possible, the flour is sold, more or less, on a contract basis, 
is it not? .They try to avoid spot business, as far as possible, do ‘they not? 
—A. You can sometimes get a premium for spot shipments. | . 

Q. Every well regulated mill, whether flour or any other kind, does not — 
like to depend on a spot market?—A. No, they book ahead, as far as they can. — 

Q. If they want to book ahead, as far as possible, is it not necessary tory 
them to know what the freight rate is going to be?—A. Yes. 

Q. That freight rate, they would have to know, would have to be distress _ 
tonnage or a spot freight rate?—A. There is nothing to stop spot shipments 
going at distress freight rates. | fo 

- Q. If the miller found a distress rate, which he found was cheaper than 
he figured in his contract, he would get that much more profit?+A. No, sir. | 

Q. Assuming your miller sold on the delivered price to the other side but. _ 
before quoting his price he had an export rate, which he has figured in to his 
price, your suggestion ig that he would bring that flour down and keep it in the 
warehouse in the seaboard and wait for distress tonnage, if he could get it? 
A. That is not my suggestion. With the small margin of profit, on which — 
the mills actually sell flour, they must have a firm rate to work on. 

Q. It is necessary that the miller should know what his freight rate is 
going to be, in order to successfully carry on his business?—A. Well, no more 
than the grain men. I mean, I can come in to you and book freight for the ' 
second half of July, to-day, and sell my flour on that rate. “i 

Q. The great bulk of the export flour business is done on contracts, which — 
are fixed well in advance?—A. Not necessarily. That depends on the seasons. 
This year it has been a prompt shipment year. There is a certain amount going 
forward on contract. | 

Q. You spoke of flour having fallen off; that does not have to necessarily — 
depend on the crop?—A. Yes and no. ait 

Q. In this case has it not gone in relation to crop?—A. No, sir. I think — 
you will find that the history of Canadian flour exports is a direct contradiction. — 

Q. Take the last year—take the very year you have been speaking of, — 
where you say the flour export business has fallen off about ten per cent; can — 
you compare that at all with the crop?—A. The flour business is a regular — 
business. »Your brands are established and you are dealing direct with the — 
consumer. E 

Q. There was a considerably smaller crop, as a matter of fact?—A. Yes. — 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: But still a larger exportable surplus. oa 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: But still a larger exportable surplus? 

‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Than flour exports. 


Mr. Fuintorr: <A larger exportable surplus of wheat than flour. 


opportunities for distress tonnage, and erect warehouses in Montreal, St. 
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[Mr. F. C. Cornell.] 
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‘The Cheney You mean, Mr. Guytucion, that the dune ition in the 


export would be reflected in the diminution of the exports of grain, not in the 


manufactured flour? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Certainly. 
Hon. Mr. eS Is that evidence? Is that a fact or just an opinion? 
The Cuatrman: That is an opinion I hazarded taking it from what the 


- witness said. ’ 4 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. You have no particular quarrel with the established steamship cenipeate a) 


_—A. No, sir. 


Q. They have given you good service in the past?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Mr. Cornell, to clean up some of my learned friend’s questions, what 
I understand the millers want, first is an open rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. But apart from what are known as contract shipments they could 
go to-day to any line and say “‘ quote me for delivery next June or next July ’’? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And they would prefer to do it on the competitive basis rather than 
giving one fixed rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. The second point is that, in addition to that the millers should be 
entitled to a distress rate for spot shipments when distress cargo is Hosted 
and that all the distress cargo should not be given to grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those, basically, are the two claims of the millers?—A. Yes. 

Q. An-open rate for contract and a spot rate for grain for distress cargo? 
—A. Yes 

JE My learned friend held up a somewhat misleading statement with 


_ respect to the earnings of flour mills. If you will look at the figures there you 


will find—I do not want to mention names—that the first two earn very large 
sums of money, and the other two small sums of money, one of them very 
small?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. From your knowledge, were those earnings in the first two made out 
1 the manufacture and sale of flour?—A. I will say frankly, for the first two, 
no. There are a great many other earnings and subsidiaries or ramifications | 
of the company that are earning money. 

@. One of those companies has lately divided its earnings into three for 
one’—A. Yes. 

Mr. Symincron, K.C.: There is 14.7 percent profit on the common stock 
of the company. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. With respect to the price of flour, Mr. Cornell, the price of flour varies — 
directly or almost directly, with the price of wheat?—A. Yes. 
— Q. If flour was higher in 1924, or 1925, than in 1913, or 1914, it depended © 
on the price of wheat?—A. It depended on the price of wheat, modified by 
competitive conditions. 

‘Q. With respect to the comparisons of foun for instance, the figures put 
in from the Gazette’s first and second patent, these are the flours that were 
exported and not the big volume of export business. The big volume of the 
business is what is known as export patents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do we export?—A. What is commonly known as Manitoba, spring 


wheat, export patent. 


(Mr. F. C.. Cornell.] 
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. How does it run in price, as onenen to the flours selling for $10. 30 and 
$9.30 a barrel? Is there a second patent?—A. It is on a straight patent basis. - 
Q. How does it run in to-day’s market? It is a lower quality of flour, i) 
it?—-A. Yes. .. | 
Q. How does it compare in price? 


Mr. Monreome_ry, K.C.: It may save some time to say simply that freight : 
‘is a_ lower percentage to the selling price in England. It was a committee © 
question. Everbody knows it costs more for flour than it did in 1913, but my 
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point is that freight bears a lower percentage to the selling price in 1913. 


By ‘the Chairman: 

Q. Will you tell me, if you can?—A. I am afraid I cannot. The she 

patent is exported by the different mills; it is a different kind of flour; it is 
a different price. 


+ iy 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. I would like to ask about the by-products of the Canadian mills—A. 
- During certain periods there is quite a volume of feed moving. I think, forthe ~ 
first time, in quite a number of years, there was a considerable cu of feed 
shipped to the United Kingdom. ak 

Q. At what ocean rates?—A. I am not speaking with absolute accuracy, but 
I think 40 cents a hundred pounds. 

Q. For bran and shorts there was no difference?—A. I really do not know 
whether it was bran and shorts or middlings that moved. I cannot vouch for 
the information being accurate. ; 

Q. But there isn’t any considerable quantity being exported?—A. No, Site 
not to my knowledge. — : 

Q. Is any large quantity exported to the United States?—A. Yes, sir. 3 
- The CuairMan: Well, gentlemen, are there any more aces to be aa? y 
of Mr. Cornell? 5 

Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask one question, if I may, Mr. Channa 


The CuatrMan: All right, Mr. Shaw. 


Seas 


By Mr. Shaw: 


@. What is the character of the flour exported, as cdtipavent with the flour 
consumed in Canada?—A. That depends upon the markets. The big volume a 
Canadian flour export is an Export Patent. : 

. Is that an inferior grade?—A. Yes, sir, and there are no two mills in 
Canada manufacturing it in the same way. ah 

@. What I understand from you then is that the British market is satished 
with a lower grade of flour than Canada?—A. They do not use entirely Cana- 
dian flour in the bake shops; they need a percentage of it for blending purposes. | 

By the Chaarman: ve : | 

Q. When you say “inferior” it does not mean less nutritious, does it?— 

A. No, sir, but from a baking point of view. ie 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


i, @. As I understand it, Mr. Cornell, certain flours are Taare to oan 
| weight and textures, depending upon the ‘country: for instance, Ireland is dite 

ferent from Scotland?—A. Yes. see. 
Q. And different from England?—A. Yes, sir. 


(Mr. F. C. Cornell.) 
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ou were shipping to the Continent, or to Greece for example, it 


—_Q. If you were 
would be a much lower grade, a darker flour, and the West Indies take dark 
flour, or a lower class of flour?—A. Yes. | 
tes Q. In the manufacture of flour, the Patent comes off first, then your 
Domestic, and so on down the line, and the operation of the mill—you may 
correct me if I am wrong—is that you have to have the trade in all varieties 
in order to get the maximum out of your wheat?—A. Yes. 
-Q. In tailing off the different grades?—A. Yes. | 
The CHarrMaN: If that is all, I am going to thank Mr. Cornell very | 
sincerely for the valuable information he has given to us, and discharge him. 


The witness retired. 


THomas HucH Tuompson, Re-called. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are you a Scot, Mr. Thompson?—A. No, sir. 
Q. North of England?—A. North of England. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Mr. Thompson, the auditor submitted to you certain questions. Have 
- you answered them in writing?—A. I have made notes. 

Q. You have not got any written answers?—A. No. 

Q. Well, the first question asked you was if you would produce a state- 
ment showing the gross income per voyage from freight or other receipts 
-separately?—A. I have already done that in the figures which were given to 
Mr. Gordon Scott. | 

Q. Do I understand that in the figures you have given Mr. Scott the state- 
ment shows the earnings, with no deduction whatsoever?—A. The statement 
shows all the earnings and all the deductions. | 

—s« Q.: Let us take the earnings for the moment, and you will get my point, 
or the auditor’s point. Take the earnings in your statement, are they shown 

- without any deductions whatsoever, that is, for commission, brokerage, or 
anything at all?—A. No commission, no brokerage, the freight is shown in the 
statement which I gave Mr. Scott; there were shown ocean freights port to 
port; in some cases where we book cargo on a through bill of lading we got 
the rate from Newcastle say to Winnipeg. From the total freight collected 
we would deduct the rail freight, the forwarding freight. That forwarding 
freight is not shown in the figures Mr. Scott has sent me. 

Q. The ocean part is different?—A. That is different. 

Q. You have given him the actual ocean earnings, without any deductions 
from these ‘earnings whatsoever?—A. That is right. | 

Q. Then you were asked if you could also show the expenses separated, 
setting forth the total of the disbursements before apportioning any expenses? 
__A. | think the expenses are classified under about 15 heads, 12 or 15 different 
heads, in the statement Mr. Scott had. : 

Q. He gave it back to you?—A. He kept a copy, though. 

Q. This is your book?—A. That is our book. (Book produced by witness). 

Q. All we want to know, Mr. Thompson, from the statement and the 
headings you give, are there any expenses under those headings that are appor- 
tioned expenses rather than actual disbursements for the actual service ?— 
A. There might be three. | 

Q. What are they, where would they be, under what headings?—A. There 
would be a portion to Management Salary, there would be a portion of the 

4 advertising for the year, and an estimate of about forty pounds a voyage for 
, anticipated supplementary charges coming in after the voyages were closed, 
: [Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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Q. In your books?—A. At the end of Bach wearce) he Me ae San og 
Q. Just at that point, what heading would they be under here? “A GU ae 
dries and Management. pate ahs : Dea ia PORE fy iyi. 
_ Q. Sundries and Management are included in those three items you have . ) 
given us?—A. Yes. I ought to explain that at the end of each financial year 
an adjustment is made between the estimated amounts charged to the voyage — 
and the actual payment in the year, and in the financial accounts for that year: 
that adjustment is given effect to. : f 
Q. But is it given effect to, so that we may understand it: is it given effect 


d 


to in your Profit and Loss account and not to your voyage account?—A. Yes, © 
in the Profit and Loss account. | 

Q. So that in making up your voyage accounts, in thosé particular items, 
you charge a certain apportioned amount to each voyage, and the actual .expendi- ; 
ture, being less than the apportioned amount, you put it in your profit and 
loss account and do not credit it to the voyage.—A. It appears in the state- 
ment Mr. Scott has got in one form or another. It appears in our balance 
sheet. | 

Q. It appears in your balance sheet but in order to make your voyage 
account tally with your balance sheet, you have to reverse in your balance ; 
sheet an entry made in your voyage sheet, which in fact was not consumed ; 
as a charge-—A. That is right. That does not apply to management salary, 
because that is a fixed thing every year and we can apportion that exactly 
‘to the voyage. 

(. The management salary is apportioned to the voyage’?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


_ Q. Are those sundry expenses the same for every ship?—A. Oh no; they 
vary. The cables for instance for a voyage. The wireless expenditures. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. Did you say that you could give the auditor the amount of these : 
estimated expenses? Management, overhead?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. Will you kindly give them to him then?—A. Yes, I will let him have them. 

@. You will make a note of it then, will you please, with respect to all 
the items in question 1.—A. Yes. | | Es 

Q. Then the next question was: could you submit a statement showing 3 
the tonnage carried per ship, per voyage, both in tons and cubic measure?—A. . 
Yes. There is part of this question asks for expenses; question 1; of expenses 
actually controllable by the master of the ship. | 

@. I understand that the language of that has been criticized by Mr. 
Middleton, and may be criticized by you. I donot care. What I want to 
get is Just what I have asked for. We want a statement of the actual | 
disbursements of the ship without apportioned expenses; and we want a 
statement of the apportioned expenses. That is clear, is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say you can give him that?—A. Yes. . 

: Q. Going to question 2, then—Submit a statement showing the ton- 
nage carried per ship, per voyage, tons and cubic measurement.—A. I cannot 
tell you the cubic measurement. I can give the weight on any of the voyages 
in question; the weight of the cargo. For 1924,: any individual voyage. 

@. You will let Mr. Scott have the tons, will you please, if you cannot give i. 
him the measurement? : ‘ a 
: Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: You do not want a permanent record made of. 

those? The tonnage is what they get, in the different ports, and the com- 


“ 


modity, and shows how they fill their ships. a ae 

» Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What Mr. Scott informed me was a comparison — 

of how they fill their lines. In any event, you will furnish it?—A. I. have got 
(Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] NE 
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the tons, and I will furnish them for any individual voyage he likes, but I~ 

-would much prefer not to leave these confidential records of my company 

in any other hands; the total cargo carried. 

| - Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You are only leaving them with the auditor at the 

" “moment. rs 

"@ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: If Mr. Scott wants anything for statistical pur- 

poses he can look at them. : : i 
The Wirness: Anything he wants to know about these individual voyages, 
T will tell him; and any member of the Committee who wishes to see any of 
these, I am at their disposal. 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: This is wasting time. You will furnish Mr. Scott, 
take them with you if you like to Mr. Scott, with these records, so that he can 
look them over and get information. That is understood is it? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: What the witness was saying to me this morn- 
ing was that he did not want to leave the records of all their_tonnage, as apply - 
ing to each place, what they get in each port, because that is their stock-in-trade, 
out of which they make their money; showing how they get it and how they load. 

But he will give Mr. Scott the statistical information he wants. If you want 
a typical voyage for any purpose he can look it over and select one. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will that be satisfactory to the auditor? | 

~ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What the auditor tells me about that is, that 
unless he can get this information from each of the lines, for the purpose of 
comparison, that it won’t really be very much use. 

The CuatrMan: Mr. Montgomery, that was the object in having Mr. 
Seott,—whom we all have confidence in—appointed. It seems to me that. if Mr. 
Scott gives the assurance that the papers will be handed back without being 
disclosed to anyone else, that should be satsifactory. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C,: They can no doubt work that out together. 

- The CHatrmMan: We do not want to have any possible misunderstanding 
about it; I hope it can be done by agreement. I would like the witness to 
undertake now to give these figures to Mr. Scott, so that Mr. Scott may make 
the comparison; it being thoroughly understood that Mr. Scott shows this to 
no one else and hands back the papers to Mr. Thompson when he is through 
with them. I presume that Mr. Thompson could be with Mr. Scott while part 
of this work was being done? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Oh yes. 


The Wrrness: I will be very glad to, and to explain anything to him that I 


can. 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Then that will be done right away, we understand? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Then your third question: submit a statement showing the written down 
value of the steamers as shown by the books of the Cairn Line Steamships, Ltd., 
for the years 1923-24.—A. We do not have any separate written down value for 
each individual ship. We have a depreciation account which is held as a reserve 
against the whole fleet. 

Fy: Q. Do your whole fleet run in the Canadian trade?—A. I had better ex- 
plain. We have eight steamers. For four years past including 1924, out of 200 
: voyages, only five were outside of the ‘(Canadian trade. Five voyages out of 
__very nearly 200. It might be as well if you understood that, because we are ~ 
absolutely in the Canadian trade up to our necks, with this particular line. 


{Mr. Thomas H. Thompson. ] 


A. No. Before the war they had 20 odd steamers, 20 or 25 steamers, 11 Oh 
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ea. I eG you ‘had Loe altogetier. 
of Canada?—A. Yes. _ Sa eae { 
--Q. Then you say that you carry your Sothern a se iret cost? A. i 
Their original cost, less the depreciation which has been written off. Rs. 

Q. That is just the point. Do you carry them at the original cost and carry a 
a depreciation fund, or do you carry them at a depreciated amount?—A. We 
carry them at the ageregate written down value, if you understand me? It is _ 
quite clear in the balance sheet of the company, Our balance sheet says: the — 
cost of steamers, stevedoring gear, wharf property, etc., less depreciation—is a 
certain amount. 

Q. May I see that a minute then?—A. ie first item on the cae hand side. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. While my friend is looking at that. You have just told us yOu are in 
the Canadian trade. How long has your firm been in the Canadian trade?— 
A The Cairn Line, or what we call now the Cairn-Thompson Line in trade 
circles, is the successor of the Thomson Line of Dundeee, dating back to the first 

half of the nineteenth century. 
Q. So that you have been serving the Canadian trade for over 70 years?— 
A. Yes, sir. At one time the vessels of the fleet, were known as the: Thomson 
Clippers of the Fifties. 
@. I understand yours.and the Donaldson Line are the only lines, practically, 
in existence in this trade, of the old original lines?—A. I am not sure of that 
mysell, but that might be so. b 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Mr. Thompson, the auditor tells me I cannot discuss this without per- 
haps disclosing a breach of figures which he has got from the information sup- 
plied him. Would you kindly see him and explain to him about that deprecia-_ 
tion, make it clear to him what the depreciation on these ships is—A. I do not 
mi ind disclosing this, for one thing,—my company does not feel they have any- 
Lng to apologise for, and there is this fact, that we have put, £1,500,000 sterling 
into the cost of the ships we are employing in the Canadian trade. 

Q. That, then, balances with your sheet, your depreciation reserve a £300,- 
000°—A. Yes, sir, and.this year we are spending roughly about £100,000, at the 
present moment, in putting extensive refrigeration into the steamers , in order to 
endeavour to develop the trade, so that next year this figure will be higher. 

®. That is, your capital cost will be higher?—A. Yes. 

@. That depreciation fund, I presume, is carried in investment, is 1b? 


The CHAIRMAN: What was that last Sale te 
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By Mr. Symangton, K.C.: , 


Q. The depreciation fund you carry in your balance sheet is herria in 
investment?—A. It is really on the other side of the balance sheet. 

‘Q. Yes, I know that.—A. I cannot say any investment specifically applies 
to any item on the liability side of the balance sheet. 

Q. What I am getting at, Mr. Thompson, is whether the earnings from that 
£300,000 depreciation fund are credited to the earnings of the steamers?—A. 
: Well, perhaps I ought to explain that the steamers have not provided. that. 
| depreciation fund, not all that depreciation fund, in the last four years. 

Q. I accept your statement, of course. How long has the Cairn line been 
in existence?—A. The Cairn line was incorporated in 1892, I think. 

-Q. And does the balance sheet represent the results of ‘the Canadian frat Z 


- which were trading all over the world, tramping. 
- -[Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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--- Q, Eleven tramping?—A. Yes. During the war some of those were either | 


gold or lost, the whole of them in fact, and the whole of the proceeds excepting 


our present investments, were put into the Canadian trade. That depreciation 


ed 


account goes back to older days. ae | 
 Q. Then you will explain your depreciation additions in recent years to the 
auditor? . | ! 
By Sir Eugéne Fiset: | 

Q. Is that depreciation fund the same thing as the reserve fund mentioned 
by Mr. Middleton?—A. We have three reserve funds; we have this depreciation 
account, in the first place, which is applied specifically to the capital of the 
steamers themselves. Then we have a contingency account for any purpose 
which may arise, and then we have a reserve account which, on our published 
balance sheet, is a clear £100,000. 

The CuairMan: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock; the witness cannot be 
finished with immediately, so I propose that we adjourn now until 3.30 this 
afternoon. 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned. 


CoMMITTEE Room, 276, 
House or CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, May 20, 1925. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 


~ McMaster, presiding. 


- The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the Committee will | 
please come to order. 


\ 


Tuomas Hucu THompson recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. We had dealt, I think, Mr. Thompson, with the third question?—A. Yes. 
Q. Now, the fourth question: “How are profits on exchange handled’— 
or “Losses,” if you like?—A. They are all dealt with in the voyage accounts. 
or the terminal charges, in the same way as losses are exchanged. 
Q. Are they reflected in the voyage account or the profit and loss account? 
—A,. Hither in the voyage accounts or the terminal charges account. 
-Q. Well, which?—A. Both. 
 Q. What I want to get at is whether or not your voyage account covers 
that item?—A. Oh, yes; the profit and loss account which you have, covers it. 
7 Q. How can it be in both?—A. Because differences in exchange arise on 
different items of expenditure, and we pass into the voyage account the trans- 
actions of the voyage at the rate at which the remittance of the voyage is 
received. Some times, in calculation, there may be slight differences in balancing. . 
It is purely a book-keeping matter, and the whole thing itself is either in the 
voyage account, if it is a voyage item, or the terminal charges account, if it is 
a matter such as shed rental, and that sort of thing. 
Q. Then, the fifth question: “Statement is required showing the present 


replacement value of all boats shown in connection with the Cairns Line or | 
_ Steamships Limited’?—A. I can give that. : 


Q. Will you give that to Mr. Scott?—A. Yes. 
“j . {Mr. Thomas H. Thompson. ] 


_ , cannot accept these figures because we did not have them verified; such-and- — 
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had submitted to us a printed 


Q. Then the next question: “While we have print 
balance sheet, we will require details supporting the various items shown thereon, 
for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924”?—A. Well, sir, each year’s balance sheet 
involves several hundred separate accounts, and a schedule grouping these uae 
accounts is all available, audited by Price, Waterhouse & Company, Newcastle, a 
on behalf of the shareholders of the Company. I will read you their certificate 
on the balance sheet, if you wish. oi 

Q. That is all right: we know it is there-——A. As I say— 

Q. I take it your answer is you have not got the material here?—-A. Never 
dreamt of bringing it. . 

Hon. Mr. Stevens; Before we leave that, Mr. Chairman, I want to bring, 
tip a matter which [ have referred to a half-a-dozen times, and the reason I 
have referred to it is that we do not later on want these answers of Mr. Thompson 
to be advanced as the reason for not having information. My contention is — 
that—and I have some qualifications to speak on these questions of balance | 
sheets and accounts—it is useless for us to ask for the details which lie behind 
these various items and statements. Our position should be to establish whether ~ 
or not these statements are true, and statements which should be accepted. If 
we get that point settled, we will get away from 90 per cent of this arguing : 
about these statements, which is constantly recurring. I have stated this before, 
and I really think we ought to come to some decision. Are we going to accept 
a ‘properly audited statement of Price, Waterhouse & Company as a truthful 
presentation of the case, or are we not? If we reject that, there is nothing else 
for us to.do but to make an audit ourselves, which I consider to be a hopeless and 
useless expenditure of time and money. I think we, as a Committee, ought to 
determine whether or not we are going to accept a certified statement of. 
responsible people. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Stevens, it strikes me that this examination is useful 
. in order to establish just how far apart, if apart at all, the auditors for the 
steamship companies, and the auditor for the Committee are. Some figures, I 
assume, will be accepted; the arrangement of other figures may be open to 
question. 4 y 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I may be wholly wrong, but I venture the prediction 
that later on we will be faced with this statement in argument; “Oh, well, you 


such a witness stated, in supporting an account or statement, that the figures 
are in England, and we cannot verify them”. I submit that we ought to accept 
a statement, if properly audited, and certified by a proper accountant or a 
responsible firm of accountants. 


Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: That really gets down pretty much to the question 
of whether you will accept the whole thing, and if so, you do not need an audit. 
For instance, the auditor explains to me that Price Waterhouse & Company 
or any other auditor auditing the accounts of, say, the Cairns Line, seeing a 
contract passed by Cairns-Noble Limited—I cite this only as an example; it 
may not exist—which gives Cairns-Noble certain remuneration, would: enter 
that, and O.K. it, and certify it, because it was passed by the Company. It 
_ might, in fact, be a distribution of profit. That is the sort of information that 
the auditor, as I understand it, is trying to get, and this question, as I under- 
stand it, is specifically for the purpose of tracing throughout the progress of the 
Reserve Fund, the depreciation, and so on, et¢., plus the unapportioned charges. 
I know nothing more about it. I am only giving you the view, and an instance, 
to show why this question was asked. 


The Wirness: The question asks for details supporting the various items — a 
_ in the balance sheet. The balance sheet is the upper portion of this (indicating) — 
ie [Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] ; i he) 
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need Mae pei aia 1.€., “Debtors bi ero Accounts,” “Voyage Accounts 
Outstanding,” “Unexpired Insurance, ” “Creditors,” etc.. There are lists of 
hundreds of names. 53 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I remember a case—I do not know whether it is 
in the case of this line or not—where a hhability was shown, “ Sundry Debtors,” 
“Accounts Payable’, “Open Credits” etc., a most astounding sum of money, 
over some millions of dollars, and they had a large sum of money in the bank. 
The auditor does not know what “Sundry Debtors’, “Open Accounts”, ete., 
may or may not be. It may be a reserve fund, as far as he knows. I do not 
say it is in this line, because I do not remember, but in one line they had a 
most tremendous amount owing, and a very large sum of money in the bank. 

The CuHairMAN: I may be wrong, Mr. Stevens, and I do not pretend to have 
the accountancy knowledge possessed by some members of this Committee, 
but I would like Mr. Symington to proceed as he is proceeding, in order to see 
if there is really any difference of view between our auditor and the, auditors 
of the companies. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Then let us come to Question No. 7, Mr. Thompson: “Furnish continuity 
of reserves and fund starting with a balance as 1t would appear at the beginning 
of the period of each fiscal year, and showing the changes during the fiscal year 
since 1922.”—A. We have only two reserve accounts which are varied between 
December 1922 and December, 1924. The first one is the Depreciation Account, 
which has been increased by an appropriation of £50,000 from Contingency 
Account—not out of profits, but from Contingency Account—to meet the losses 
of the year 1923. This did not come out of the profits of that year. Then, 
under “Contingency Account”, at the end of 1922, this Reserve Fund was 
£262,858/13/11. In two years that has been reduced to £146,383/12/9. We have 
reduced our reserve by almost the losses in this year, one way or another. It has 
been reduced by £116,475/11/2. 

Q. That is, since 1922?—A. If you want any further details of that, I can 
give them to you or give them to Mr. Scott. 

Q. I do not want them; give them to Mr. Scott?—-A. All right. 

-Q. May I see the balance sheet you have, again?—-A. 1923 or 1924? 

Q. Either one?—A. (Witness hands paper to Counsel). 

Q. This is rather a complicated question, and I do not .want to bother with 
it, so will you answer the questions which Mr. Scott wants to ask with respect 
to these assets and your reserve fund and investments?—A. Oh, certainly. 


Q. Now, with regard to “Management Commission’: ‘“‘What amounts or 
percentages of this goes to Cairns-Noble?”—A. All of it. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Anyway, is that a fair question? There are 


about 3,000 shareholders in this thing, and if the management commission— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think this is public, so there is no necessity of 
secrecy, but I looked it up in “Fair Play” and I find “Cairns Line steamships: 
Directors; Sir W. J. Noble, Bart., Major T. Russell Cairns; Chairman, Colonel 
Sir Sydney Wishart; Thomas B. Carlton: Colonel William I. Gear. Managers: 
Cairns-Noble & Company, Akenside House, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” The share- 
holders are Noble, Cairns, Gear and Reford- according to “Fair Play’, is that 
correct? 


The Witness: That is totally wrong. 


| Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I will raise the figures; I am now told the share- 
holders number probably 4,000? 
The Wirness: You said the shareholders were “so-and-so”; this says, 


“The principal shareholders.” | 
; {Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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Mr. aa K. 5c: Oh, aL ce your pardon, me did aa see th 

By Mr. Symington, KGS CUA Sar a oe 

- Q. There are a large number of them outedes of owe given in - “Fair : 

Play ”?—A. About 3,000, according to my latest information. vue 
Q. The capital of the company being one million two hundred anes ‘ 

—A./You will see from that what a small percentage of the total capital the 

managing firm hold; it is quite a trivial percentage as these things go. 


Mr. SO ceron, K.C.: I do not know that I want to read the figures— = 
The CHatrMAN: Is that really of importance to the Committee? — | 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, I do not think so. 


The Wirness: Apart from that you have mentioned names who are not 
managers; there are only two, Sir William Noble, and Major Cairns. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . av meh 

Q. Well then, the question was with regard to management commission: | 
‘What amounts or percentages of this goes to Cairns-Noble?” and you mean 
everything shown under “ Management” goes to.Cairns-Noble?—A. All of it; — 
in return for which they provide the offices of the Company; pay the clerical 
staff; provide the turniture, rent and rates; and render personal services as 
managers. e 

Q. Of the line?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, what contracts have Cairns Noble with the lines of steamships? : 
SN hey: have certain Management agreements. E 
@. Have you got them here?—A. No. S 

~Q. More than one agreement?—A. Yes. There are more than one. I 
do not remember exactly how many, but they cover different matters. 

@. Now, there are different agreements, different forms of managemnt, or 
different service or what?—A. No, sir. They varied, from the incorporation of | 
the company, in 1922; different circumstances have arisen, requiring alterations 
in management agreements and a new agreement has been made from time to 
time. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Are we really interested in that?—I presume the 
management agreements are satisfactory to the large body of shareholders 
of this company, and I do not think it has been suggested that they are out of 
line with the others. Are we interested in this? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: My learned friend and Mr. Thompson have had 
these questions in their hands and if he objects to these questions he can say 
sO. | 
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The CHaArrRMAN: One is a contract of management existing at any one 
year, is that what I understand, or are there more contracts in actual existence? 
—A. There might be some of the older contracts that govern present, as well as 
additional matters for which a contract has been made. 

@. There is one agreement evidenced by different documents?—A. One 
agreement on two or three different documents. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Oe 

Q. There is only one. It is in respect eee to management, is it?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. Then, Question 10. I had hoped the answers could be made in writing: 
Details of Sundries, Management Expenses- and Brokerages?—A. I gave the — 
- sundries, I think, this. morning. The sundries are~cables from the head office, 
advertising, charges on wireless. apparatus and the proportion of management 
salary, which I have already mentioned in answer to one of the earlier questions, 

{Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] ‘ 


\ 


3 


; first enceon As to aaieteetey teas Oipkeeke are ‘pa to ents in 
the Mediterranean ports, where we load at intervals; agents in Canada, at 
Montreal; agents at interior points in America, and a fraction of them to the 
; agents at Leith, and a fraction of them to the managing company, who run Ry 
freight collecting department for the line. 
, Q. You mean Cairns Noble Company?—A. I mean Cairns Noble Companys 
| but altogether the whole of the brokerages, of all sorts, including very much 
over 7 per cent, and that sort of thing, to the Mediterranean agent, 1s slightly 
over six per cent on the revenue of the steamers, all told. 
G Q. That is brokerage purely, not management, which you are speaking of 
_ —A. Brokerage. 
QQ. Some of it goes to your agents throughout, and some, as you have 
explained, to the collection department of Cairns Noble?—A. They render an 
equivalent brokerage service. I have to explain that this is a thing which-is | 
very jealously watched by the auditors of the company, on behalf of the share-. 
holders; and they would not allow £5 to be charged, that was not duly 
aA "authorized by the management agreement. 
Q. It is in accordance with this contract, I suppose?—-A. Entirely, oh, yes. 
Q. Then, the auditor accepts. Of course, the auditor accepts the contracts? 
no AL Yes. He refers it to the general meeting of the company, where the con- 
_ tract was approved. 
©.) Quite’ so: Referring to Exhibit 35, on page 73, there is a very large 
sum charged for sundries in that summary?—A. $302, 000. 
- Q. Whatever it is, it is under the sundries there. ay Yes; $1,500 a voyage. 
_ This does not refer to our case alone. 
: Q. That was a composite statement?—A. Yes. 
5 Q. You say that would include the items which you retailed to us as 
sundries?—A. I am not sure whether I can answer any questions on that 
_ statement. That was prepared by Price, Waterhouse and Company here, and 
_ we gave them our figures and left them to group them as they liked. 
Q. Then No. 12. I think you have already answered that, have you not? 
_—A. Yes. 

Q. Then No. 18, about the insurance?—A. “Is any insurance, charged in 
the voyage account, paid over to any companies in which Cairns Noble have 
an interest directly or indirectly.” That is the question?—A, None. 

—  Q. Do they get the insurance commission?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No. 14: Hull and machinery?—A. “ Hull, machinery, premium, freight : 
protection and indemnity, risks and employers’ liability. i 

| Q. Can you give the auditor the amount of insurance carried on each 
hull?—A. I can. 

x Q. At the rate?—A. Yes. 

Q. You will do that, will you please?—A. I will. 

MONO. 16405" Do the voyage summaries submitted agree with any of 
the books of account and do they include any estimated figures in regard to 
expenditures and incomes?’”—A. Well, I mentioned £65 a voyage, temporarily 
estimated, in answer to the first question. The summaries do agree with the 
voyage books and with the voyage ledger accounts. 

Q. All these figures can be traced in to the ledger?—A. They can be 
traced in the voyage books; the ledgers are at the head office; and while we are 
on this subject, I am authorized by my company to say that we will give 
absolute carte blanche to Mr. Scott or anybody else appointed who wishes 
to come over and see them. 

Q. Does it go into your general ledger? Do the figures go into your general 
ledger and form part of that statement?—A. Undoubtedly, yes. The whole 
_ thing balances up and is reconciled to a penny. : : 
| [Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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5 Q. ve only estimated figures are what. you have said in answer to, No. — 
1?—A. . €s. ; : aay ae Ro ie “ld Ce yest i ira ‘i is me si 
_ Q. No. 17: Can you furnish that to the auditor? You need not go into — 
that here-——A. The Carnarvon has a erew of 40 men and four apprentices; — 
the Cairndhu has a crew of 40 men and four apprentices, and the wages for 
the fifth voyage were £993/9/0 on the Carnarvon, and on the first, voyage for 
the Cairndhu were £2,380/5/2. nes : aes 
_. Q. No..18: Have you a typical roll?—A, I have not an actual payroll 
with me but I have a summarized crew list. ; ee ie 
» .Q. Just give it to the auditor. The Committee does not want to be 
bothered with it.—A. Yes. 
Q. No. 19: Have you got those details, that you could give. to the auditor? 

--A. Those details are comprised in twenty or thirty different accounts per 
voyage, and it never entered my head to bring these with me. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: , 

Q. Read the question and see what it is?—A. The question is: “submit — 
details of stores and provisions item, in support of any five of the voyage 
summaries.” The details of the stores and provisions are lamp glasses, tins of 
sardines; all sorts of things. Sheaves of accounts cover a voyage for 44 men. 

Q. What the auditor stated to,me was that he wanted a summary of what 
that very large item in your voyage accounts consisted of, not lamp glasses 
or anything else but certain particulars of the items which makes up a large 
sum of money?—-A. We do not summarize them ourselves. 

, & 
Bye Mr. Duff: | eae 

Q. But you buy the goods from the ship, chandler?—A. Yes. : 

Q. You have got that account?—A: Not with me. oe 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He says they are all over there. You can get 
every one of them. ‘There are all sorts of things, lamp black, grease and all 
sorts of things? f 

. The Wirness: These questions are for the stores and provisions item. . 


By Mr. Duff: . | 
Q. The item would be on the account you got from the ship chandler? _ 
—A. Yes. Uae 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

~  Q. You have a certain amount of balance. That refers to the amount — 

of stock you have on hand?—A. There is stock taken at the end of each voyage _ 

and it is credited to that voyage and debited to the next voyage. pe 
Q. You would only get that by going into a mess of detail?—A, We © 

purchase every voyage for the requirements of the forthcoming voyage. | 
@. Less what you have on hand?—A. That is usually very trifling. 


By the Chairman: x 
Q. What you have on hand is very trifling?—A. As a rule, yes. ‘<a 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. Have you any further dissection of the port charges other than shown 

on that board of voyage summaries? If so submit for five voyages?—A. I 
have no other dissections here. The only other dissection is in the voyage 
books of the company. BS 
. @. Your port charges include stevedoring and so on but you have no 
dissection?—A. That is right. \ | ae 
[Mr. Thomas H. ‘Thompson.] ‘ee ia 
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Bee Q nae you any a Sie dae to Raves these voyage details that. you 
have not submitted to the auditor?—A. No. 
a Q. Should he decide to go through the books of the Cairns Line could: he 
F find the same: classification and items as shown on the voyage summaries?— 
A. Identically. 
Q. In what book? The voyage hoe The voyage book. 
@. Have you any record, showing the classification, as: kept. in the books 
of the Cairns Line? Are accounts kept in. the books of the line under other 
names than as shown in the summary submitted by you?—A. The accounts 
shown in the summary can be shown by their voyage numbers, in the books of the 
company, and the books of the company consist of eight voyage books: one 
voyage journal, one voyage ledger, one general journal, one insurance journal, one 
general ledger, one cash book, one petty cash book, one bill book and three 
manifest books. That is really the reason why I did not bring them over. 
Q. I suppose the summary would be in the general ledger? The whole 
thing is brought up in the general ledger, is it not?—A. No: . 
Q. The summary of all accounts is not in the general. ledger—A. No, the 
summary of the voyage disbursements is not in the general ledger. The profit 
on the voyage is there but the classification is in. the voyage book, in this 
book that I brought over. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. The result of the voyage account would be carried to the general ledger? 
—A. The result of the voyage account is carried to the general ledger. The 
voyage result is arrived at in two different ways, and it must balance, and that 
result is connected up, right up to the published balance sheet, and in documents 
which I have handed to Mr. Scott. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. What I understand. is. that that: book represents, apart from some cards 
I think, what you have brought.over?—A. That is right. 
Q. I do not know whether you want to exhibit it to the Committee or 
not; there is nothing else, anyway? 
Hon. Mr; Sravens: Mr. Chairman, even in the face of your objection, 
I am going to raise the point again. Mr. Symington persists in saying that 
the auditor is auditing the books of Cairns and these other companies. I do 
not take it that way at all; ‘the is not supposed to be doing that; he is simply 
supposed to assist us by presenting statements of these other companies. Tf 
we are going to ridicule these accounts in this way, our time is being wasted 
- unless we send a man to England to make an audit of all these companies’ 
accounts, which seems to me preposterous and absurd. 
Mr. Symtincron, K.C.: He cannot without the details give proper advice 
to the Committee, I submit. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: But there is a vast difference in the operations of 
‘every voyage, or in any business of this character. There must be variations. 
Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: It is a business which cannot be explained by any 
_ variations of that character, Mr. ls He will present a summary of 
those variations. 
Mr. Buacx: In plain English, it looks to me as though Mr. Symington is 
intimating that these witnesses are falsifying the audit of the companies’ books. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am intimating nothing at all; I am assuming 
that. he deems what he says to be correct. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sure there is no such imputation to be taken from 
me Mr. poneten has ao I know it has not made that impression 
(Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 


“upon Thy mind, that there has been anything improper 


- testify in this investigation have falsified their books or ENY) Of UNEML Ys eenie 


members of the Committee. Further than that, I do not know that any mem- 
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it, the auditor says that without certain details he is’ unable to make th 
analysis which he would like to make, in order to help us. Certainly there is | 


no intimation that the honourable gentlemen who have come before us to Re 


Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting far afield — 
from the original idea. I think Mr. Duff is with me in connection with that — 
original idea. What I wanted to get was the original voyage sheets, and have _ 
them gone over by the auditor, and from those sheets we can come down, — 
perhaps not to 5 cents or even $100 here or there, but we can get the general 
result, and we can easily determine whether that result is approximately correct 
or not. I think we are amply justified in accepting at their face value these - 
figures until we can get other statements prepared for this case. I am also — 
equally sure that these companies are not falsifying their original voyage 
sheets for the purpose of putting their business in a state of inextricable con- — 
fusion, and fooling themselves; they are certainly keeping their voyage sheets _ 
as simply as they can and as honestly as they can. If they are not, they are - 
simply putting themselves in a state of endless confusion. If an accountant 
can go back over them and see whether they can be reconciled with these 
statements of Profit and Loss as shown by the balance sheets, well and good. 

If we are going to go into every single thing, such as ship’s supplies and lights, 
refitting and so forth, it can be done very much better in England, and he will 


~ have all summer to do it in. But I do not think we are really serious in 


wanting to do that, although if we go on, we will be getting there, and there is _ 
no half-way house. ) | , 

_ The CuatrMan: Well, we have finished with the question, now I suppose. 
Now, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; : 

Q. I have one or two more questions. The average tonnage of your boats, © 

Mr. Thompson, is about what?—A. What kind of tonnage do you mean, sir? 
Q. Deadweight?—A. About 8,000. | : | 

Q. How much do you figure is the cost of a round voyage for those boats, 


on the average?—A. Do you mean the costs, including depreciation? 


Q. Before depreciation? ‘ 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I don’t know whether that is the information 
my learned friend wants. 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.:. Mr. Middleton gave us a figure. ‘ 

Mr. Montcomery, K-C.: I do not know that we are going to have that 
audit of the accounts that will be affected in the accounts. 

The Cuatrman: What is the objection, Mr. Montgomery? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The objection is, and has been all the way 
through, that their management expenses per voyage and so on were matters of. 
their own private concern. It was admitted subject to inspection by any — 


ber of the Committee has any interest in broadcasting matters of that kind. _ 
They will be all open to the Committee to inspect them, as well as to the 
accountant, if he wants to take an average of them. We do not want any 
figures as to the one voyage cost; he can have that, or if the witness cannot give 
it we have an accountant here to do it. Is it a speculative answer my learned — 
friend wants, or is it an analysis of the general voyages already submitted? eae 
The CuairmMan: Can we get the figures from what has been submitted, 
without depreciation? . i ey eet a 


. [Mr Thomas H,. Thompson.] 
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Mr. Syminoron; K.C.: I don’t know. I presume the reason I-asked the 

question is because Mr. Middleton volunteered a statement to this Committee.’ 
as to what he figured was required on the round trip for-his ships.. E.am asking 

_ the witness the same question, as to which Mr. Middleton volunteered: a state-.. 

ment. I do not know how many you are analyzing, or how many voyages 


_ do appear in the accounts submitted. 
The Wirness: Approximately 100 voyages, in the two years. 
a Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If my learned friend is interested at all, Mr. 
- Scott can give him the information. : | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: All right, we can get it from the auditor. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | / 
@. Mr. Thompson, I am looking at a book on Shipping Accounts, by a 
_ gentleman named Garnsey, of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Company. In 
referring to the method of keeping the accounts I want to see if you can give us 
any information. Mr. Garnsey says: tee 
“The cost per ton of loading and discharging cargo” 
_ Can you furnish us, Mr. Thompson, with the cost per ton of loading and dis- 
charging cargo? 
The CHatRMAN: Where? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On his line. : 
The Wirness: What kind of cargo, Mr. Symington? | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Composite, a unit?—A. No. 
Q. You do not provide a unit then which you can give us showing the cost 
per ton of loading and discharging your cargo?—A. It would not be any use if 
we could. We do not keep that record, because cargoes vary voyage by voyage, 
and there are different costs for different commodities. : 
Q. You do not keep them that way ?—A. No. | 
\ Q. Don’t you keep the freight earnings per ton; do you keep that?—A. Only 
_ ships’ manifests, which are things as big as a Sunday newspaper, every voyage. 
We have that. 
Q. You do not arrive at your result?—A. I have not that. figure. 


. By the Chairman: : 

Q. Do you have Sunday newspapers in the old country too?—A. No. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

_ Q. Do you keep separately, so that you can give it to us, the unit of the cost 
of the coal consumed, and the costs in the engine department?—A. I can give 
you the average cost of coal per ton over the year, or per voyage. I can let Mr. 
Scott have that. 

Q. Then do you make general comparisons of the expenses and earnings 
of the whole fleet, and of different voyages of the same fleet?—-A. We do. 
| Q. Have you those?—-A. That is what you have had. 
Q. You have not got them summarized?—A. Yes, I have; you have had it. 
Q. That is what you have there?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. Are the statements which you produce statements which were prepared 
for the purposes of this case?—A. No, sir. The 1923 figures were prepared 
_ twelve months ago, and the 1924 figures were prepared early in March of this 

Na Chae | | 
. : ‘ [Mr. Thomas H. Thompson.] 
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Q. In ine ordinary course of business?—A i Le ordinary ‘course, of 
business. v 
' — Q. Without any reference to this inquiry?—A. Without any reference to this | 
inquiry whatever. a 
| Q. These voyage books you have spoken of; I meeiend a Week is ee a 
for each steamer?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Giving its history, as far as the voyage is concerned, practically their — 
entire report?—A. That is right. 
Q. And you have quite large books for that purpose?—A. Yes, almost, as 
big as this one here. 


‘ The CHAIRMAN: That is ay Mr. Thompson. We are very much eae to 
“you indeed. 


The witness retired. 
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STEWART BENJAMIN Brown, called and sworn. 


By the Chawrman: | 
Q. Where do you come from, Mr. Brown?—A. Toronto. 


Q. What do you do?—A. I am Manager of the Transportation Department 
of the Candian Manufacturers’ Association. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Mr. Brown you are Traffic Manager for the Canadian Manakaciuren 
Association of Toronto?—A. I am Manager of the Transportation Department 
| Me the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. That is what they call me. 
aN On page 19 of Exhibit No. 68, the Preston Report, certain rates are Cea 


Cs... 


By the Chairman: 
Vi Have you got that, Mr. BR. Yes, sir, I have that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. These figures it states there were taken from the Canadian Manufacturers’ _ 
Association. You furnished those figures, oy you?—A. Yes, at the request of 
Mr. Preston. Tae 

Q. Will you file the statement which you have there, or a similar one? I “a 

ask to read into the record the statement you. have prepared, and which verifies 
that exhibit, and you have added a column showing the percentage increase in 
1924 over 1914.—A. After March 1st, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuatrman: He had better read that and explain it. You want him | 4 
to Pog Hein. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I would like to get it before the Conic utes’ 

; By Mr. Symington, KC: 

Q. I judge, Mr. Brown, from this heading you have here, thas thie: was 
prepared at the time of the proposed 25 per cent increase of March Ist, 19247 
A. Yes. : 

The figures you see in that first column: “Proposed 25 per cea increase a 
March Ist, 1924,” are the figures that were put in on March Ist. ; 
Pea). Then you have added the last column?—A. Yes, the per Ken Increase 
a March 1924 over 1914. id 
Q. Then it read as follows: ) : 

1914, Agricultural Implements 11.83 cents per 100 pounds, or 9, 13 
cents. per cubic foot.” : ; 
[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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ue Norco nae K. C: What is the object of that? 


1 The CHAIRMAN: ‘That is not exactly the same as Nien in Mr. Preston’s. 
report. 


oh Mf. Symineton, K.C,: No, it is 12, instead of 11.83. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Y: Q. Another thing is that it is a proposed increase. As I understand it, Mr. 


B ‘Brown—you will correct me if I am wrong—this was sent out as to a proposed 
increase of rates and you were getting the views of the manufacturers on it.— 
A. This was not sent out, but it was prepared at that time. 

Q. Are you able to state whether or not that was the increase that was put 
in effect?—-A. That was the increase as we understood from the steamship 
companies themselves. 

MS But was it the rate actually put in effect? Those are not the rates put 
in effect. 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: What I was suggesting is this, Mr. Chairman: 
my learned friend is anxious to have this put on the record. If it is the. pro- 
posed increase that the witness understood was to be put in force at the time 
it was made up, then what is the use of putting it on the public record? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ts Q. Is it true or ngt that those increases came into effect?—-A. We have 
another statement here that I prepared that I think will answer that. It was 
made later. This other statement was made from information received from 
the steamship companies themselves, in, I think, January of this year.. 

- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Just to hake the en item; I do not know how 
the rates compare, but I see the item of fifty cents per 100 pounds. I under- 
stand the rate is 25 cents per cubic foot. ae 

The Witness: That was on the per 100-pound basis. We understood the 
- rate would be fifty cents per 100 pounds, and I think it is the rate. 
| ~ The Cuarrman: Gentlemen, Sir Eugene Fiset makes a suggestion to me, 
which I think a wise one, that we should ignore this schedule on page 19 and 
that the witness should put i in a new and correct schedule of to-day’s rates. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it based on to-day’s rates, Mr. Brown?—A. This schedule I have 
here, Mr. Chairman, has the rates of J anuary, 1925, as supplied by the steam- 
ship company. ~ 
The Cuatrman: Is not that what we want, Mr. Symington? With your 
permission, gentlemen of the Committee, I will ask the witness to produce this 
schedule as Exhibit Number 79. 


‘EXHIBIT No. 79 
OCEAN RATES TO UNITED KINGDOM 


| Per cent Per cent 


; Increase Proposed Increase 
Commodity 1914 1924 © Feb., 25 per cent March, 
1924 Increase." 1924 
over | March 1, 1924 over 
1914 1914 . 
| % bio, 
Agricultural Implements...... 11-83c. per 100 lbs.|30c. per 100 lbs.. 153-6 |50c. per 100 lbs. B47 
9-13c. per cu. ft. .|15c. per cu. ft... 
Automobiles. 2. te dee 9-85¢. per cu. ft. .\15¢c. per cu. ft. : 75:2 |25c. per cu. ft... 168 
PR LAT CR ko es eas Sets ae 7-50c. per cu. it. .|20c. per cu. ft... 166-6 |25c. per cu. ft:.. 233 
Measurement Goods:— ‘ 
Coarse. . niedakus von ett te °o0G. per cue ltrs. to0e. per eu. ftw4 300 =|40c. per cu. ft... 433 
Pana ee eee a fe UA 15-00c. per cu. ft. .|30c. per cu. ft... 100 = ={40c. per cu. ft... 166 
Weight Goods...............: 21-43c. per 100 Ibs.'60c. per 100 Ibs. 179-9 '75c. per 100 Ibs. 249 


[Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 


_ to Mr. Preston, I have that here. 
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ye the Bhaenan: : ae eae 
. Q. I hold in my hand the hele you es orpar Is that. schedule — 
based on actual rates or merely on proposed rates?—A. That is based on what — Gi 
we were given to understand by enquiring from the steamship companies, the ae 
proposed rates they were going to put into cee on March Ist. ee Naa 


ve By Mr. Black: 
e 18. You were asked whether they were ‘put into effect, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Were they put into effect?—A. I will have to compare this other state- 
ment before I can answer that question. 

Q). I have the steamship company’s statement; fifty cents pere 100 pounds, ' 
Is that the rate you have?—A. I have that rate here, sir. 

-Q. 25 cents per cubic foot, or fifty cents per 100 pounds, whichever is the 
greater. So that there can be no exception taken to the fifty cents per 100 
pounds, because that would be the rate unless 25 cents per ae foot were — 
greater. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: According to the measurement of the goods, ee 
am informed. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. What is the next one there?—A. AGeomeydee) 

Q. The rate given in Exhibit 58 is 25 cents a cubic foot?—A. 25 cents per 
cubic foot, as of March Ist, 1924, proposed. 

Q. That is the present rate too. What is your other one?—A. ‘Automobile 
tires. © 
@. Automobiles here, and tires, is 25 cents per cubic foot, is that right?— 
A. Yes. 

'_ Q. That is the present rate. 
By Mr: Black: ‘ 

Q. Is that the present rate?—A. Mr. Symington has the present rates there, 
sir. He is reading them to me. ae 

The CHAIRMAN: They are the present rates. I have got it here. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


@. Automobile tires 25 cents a cubic foot?—A. That is what I have here. 

Q. No, 100 lbs.—A. I have it per cubic foot here. 

Q. Per cubic foot is it? Then Exhibit 53 I think should bai corrected. eae 
what is the other one, Mr. Brown?—A. Measurement goods. | 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Take flour. Flour is next. 


The CuairmMan: I would draw the Committee’s attention to Exhibit 53, : ji 
That in Exhibit 53 automobile tires are said to be 25 cents per 100 lbs. That is _ b 
a mistake is it not? ‘i 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Marlow says that is a mistake, that it should be ( : 
25 cents per cubic foot. ; 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Tires, rubber. | 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: Turning to the next one: measurement traffic, 

Exhibit 53. ; 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: No, flour. 


The Witness: The statement we sent to Mr. Preston I see inbaeed flour 
which is left out of this other statement, but I have flour in the ae eho we ‘sent 


a 


[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Psi: ove Src ok K CG: De you ae to gO. into Mr. Brean 5 ctabenient or 
, . Hee the new one? Which does the Committee want? 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us take the new one I think, Mr. Symington. : 

Mr. Suaw: The point I would like to raise is this: as I understand it the 
steamship companies have presented Exhibit 53, which purports to be in fact a 
correct statement of the existing rates to-day? i 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, that is so. | 

The CHAIRMAN: So that we will not proceed on a mistake, the last he | 
mentioned in Exhibit 53 is 1924. There are some changes, I understand, 
1925, so that 53 is not brought up to date. 


- Mr. SuHaw: Then I take it we are directing our attention to the changes’ 
made in the rates over those indicated in Exhibit 53. My idea is this, Mr. Chair- 
man: we should not clutter up the records with a lot of Exhibits that are 
unnecessary. If the witness can tell us where Exhibit 53 is wrong or where it 
should be brought up to date, then I think we would be making some progress. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I explain, Mr. Shaw? This Exhibit shows 

more than 53. It is a comparison with the 1914 pre-war rates. I understand 

from Mr. Marlow that these rates as shown in this are correct according to the 
Exhibit. So that I think perhaps we can go on with this Exhibit 79. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Agricultural implements,, percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 347. 
per cent. Is that right, Mr. Brown?—A. 347 per cent, yes. 
Q. Automobiles Pee. increase March 1924 over 1914, 168 per cent? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Automobile fee percentage increase, March 1924 over 1914, 233 per 
cent?—A. Yes. — 
Q. Measurement goods: coarse. Percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 
433 per cent. That is correct?—A. Yes. 
Q. Measurement goods: fine. Percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 
166 per cent.—A. Yes. | 
aly Weight goods. Percentage increase March 1924 over 1914, 249 per cont? 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why do you leave flour out? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not in this statement that we have produced. 


The Witness: This statement was really prepared prior to the submission 
to the Imperial Shipping Committee, and at that time the flour question had 
been practically settled. 


The CuatrMaNn: Now we are producing this statement as Exhibit 79? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, if you will. I think if 
any of the Committee would like flour and leather cleared up from this 19, I 
think we should do it. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, go ahead. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Looking at page 19 of Mr. Preston’s Exhibit; flour. Were those the correct 
rates at that time?—A. You mean in 1914? 
| Q. And 1924, yes—A. The 12 cents per cubic foot was the rate shown in 
1914 as per cards issued that I have here. And 1924, 19 cents per cubic foot, 
a proposed 25 per cent increase March Ist 1924, 20 cents per cubic foot. 
- Q. I understand there has been a change in the flour rate?—A. Yes. _ 
yl Q. So that that statement, published then, does not correctly show the flour 
rate now?—A. IJ understand so. 
Q. In fact, there was a change a week or two ago, was there not? 
[Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Mr. Fiuintort: There was a reduction, in 1925. 
The CuarrMANn: Within the last ten days? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes. : 
The Cuarrman: A reduction of two cents. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: Bag He 
Q. And leather, was that correct in that statement?—A. Leather is not in 
that statement, is it? 
Q. Yes. is | ? : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we got the price on leather yesterday, of 85 

a hundred lbs. | 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: But it is cubie feet Mr. Stevens. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is 85 a hundred Ibs, in ’24. 
The Cuarrman: Sole leather was 85 cents per 100 Ibs. - 


The Witness: I do not think that is on the statement that I sent to Mr. 


Preston but I may have given that information in a letter. I will see. — 
: Mr. Symineron, K.C.: See if you have, will you. I think you are right 
there, Mr. Stevens; I think that should be a hundred pounds, - 


The Witness: The rate on leather, based upon July 1st 1914, or rather in a 


period ending July Ist 1914, was given to us by the shipper of leather as 27.1 
cents per hundred pounds. That was contained in a letter to Mr. Preston. - 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 

(). Plainly this “cubic feet” is a mistake. 85 cents a hundred pounds in 
1924. We have had that evidence; that would be correct? . 

Mr. Rinrret: But, Mr. Symington, in the Preston report it says in 1914 
27.1 cents per cubic foot, and in 1924, 85 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: That 27 cents per cubic foot is a mistake; it is 27 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Rinrrer: And no additional increase after March Ist 1924? 


_ Mr. Symineron, K. C.: There is none shown; I do not think there: is 
any. ! 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | | 
Q. Now, you prepared another statement, Mr. Brown, did you?—A. Yes 
sir. ae 

Q. What is this statement you prepared?—A. This statement shows the 

rates for the period February 6th to 21st in the year 1914, with the rates as 

of January 1925, the rates in 1914 being taken from certain Advice Cards issued 

by the Grand Trunk Railway, and the rates in J anuary 1925 given to us by the 
steamship companies in letters. 

Q. The 1914 rate, so that the committee may understand as you explained it 

to me—if I am wrong you will correct me—they sent out weekly advice on ocean 
rates and sailing?—-A. Yes sir. 


€). On the inside of which are the rates shown, quoted for that week?— 


A. Yes. “These rates are for general information only and are subject to change 
at any time without notice”. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : | Bea 
Q. What commodities, generally speaking? Is that package freight ?— 
A. There is a variety of material like apples, automobiles, butter, canned goods, 
cheese, eggs and so on. , ie : 
Q. General cargo?—A. General cargo. 


[Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] 
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By Mr. Symington, RCs 
Q. And it is from those weekly statements that you took the 1914 rates 
shown on this statement Exhibit 80?—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.:  « : dy 

Q. And this Exhibit 80, then, shows in the last column a percentage which 
increased between February 1914 and January 1925, on certain of the commo- 
dities?—A- Yes sir. 

Q. But not on the others. Why have you omitted some, supplied the one 
and not the others?—A. Because the rates that we found in these cards of 1914 
were per cubic foot, whereas now they are on the hundred pounds basis, and it 
was difficult, very difficult in fact, to work that out. 

Q. So that is the reason there are vacancies in your percentage of increase 
column?—A. Yes. | . 

Q. It was so difficult in working them out, because of that fact?—A. Yes, 
we had no knowledge of the weight per cubic foot of these articles. 


EXHIBIT No. 80 
OCEAN. RATES FROM CANADIAN ATLANTIC PORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
mee ooo, 


Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds 
except where noted 


Commodity Increase 
February 6 to 21, January, 
4 1925 
[PSE oS ARS cei le Sy lS a AM Ese 
Starch— 
Wn bags OF DOXBS ly cia ag ee slates We inl Bis, aie che ieee 15 1 75 
Sugar— 
DAO eo Tn slate oto \ci allel ow Ah eles om 12 25 108 
Syrup, Corn— i 
BT TSE Se ee ei ela meine Auchan Na eae pkeraitan wt ALTA ala aa 12 25 108 
Syrup, Cane— : 
[Fey RUE gg ace Wea, ean Ie gL Me ae NIRS SU eI ee sgt Ws) 25 66 
Tronor steel bars, lobse. 1... 50 eee ee les oes 4-80 per gross ton. .| 7:00 per gross ton 45 
Automobile parts, unassembled........-.-6- 22. e eee fe eee eee eee eee ees 25 per cu. ft. - 
50 per 100 lbs. © 
Automobiles, Pleasure, Chassis or Bodies, set up or 
knocked down up to three tons..........-...-...--| 9°75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 156 
Washing Machines, Wooden, without mechanical or 
electrical attachments..:...... 5.2 ..¢22 ge yee eee: 6-75 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
Washing Machines, other than wooden, with electrical 
or mechanical attachments.........--...523--555: 6-75 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. 
Brooms, in bundles or cases............--.--5++,++.-+-| 6-00 per cu. ft. 150 per 100 lbs. 
- Doors, subject to clause ‘‘unprotected—carried at 
owners’ risk of damage or breakage’’.............-| 6-00 per cu. ft. 50 per 100 lbs... 
Wood Mouldings, in white,............2.---ee eee eee 6-00 per cu. ft. 50 per 100 lbs. 
ePIDISN OCC ai ee hat anagem stares 6-00 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
Mowels Greasy ye)... se. Se ee nee a oe a ee in ie 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
CEA Ghat Son saa oebahiac Sea eral ety Carat matte cal 6-00 per cu. ft. 55 per 100 lbs. | 
Parquetry Flooring, » 2.6.2 ce. e ee ees ee eee 6-00 per cu. ft. 65 per 100 Ibs. 
‘Flooring Strips (Heavy)... 20.0... 6 cece een ce ee 6-00 per cu. ft. 35 per 100 Ibs. 
LENT RPO ERO UH ARO a ee NC Sa 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
PINOT CPLCAN GS Paik 1s dale tue gale woe tialel gl wtaleiel eWay 6-00 per cu. ft. 35 per 100 lbs. 
6 BESTT aG Feed ee Gh Weel Aiea mene dapat a meoyatags 6-00 per cu. ft. 45 per 100 lbs. 
Furniture Stock, in the white, in cases or crates, 
ENOCKE COWHER eae Pi EE Men 6-00 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
Handles, in bundles, cases, bags or crates, Stright....| 6-00 per cu. ft. | .40 per 100 lbs. 
11 Bs 4G Es =P Se AL AR SO re ALR AR ah a IG 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per 100 lbs. 
Not otherwise specified... 2.25.06... 62. ce eee 6-00 per cu. ft. | 75 per 100 lbs. 
Veneers, in crates OF CASES... 26.05. eee 6-00 per cu. ft. 65 per 100 lbs. 
Bakeboards, Wooden, knocked down.........-..----- 6-00 per cu. ft. 75 per 100 lbs. 
Ironing Boards, Wooden.......6.....652 eee eres eee 6:00 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 566 
75 per 100 lbs. 
Maple Blocks (give description, what used for, etc.). ; 
Shoo lastest: Bg RAO POO PRE Wes Wc OR a RMA BS ACR 6-00 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 566 
75 per 100 lbs. 
Wood Rims, in the white, loose or crated............. 6-00 per cu. ft. 85 per 100 lbs. 


VetemViOny {INIA 511 DUNCICS Ys ui sel )en als the Sees = con Malone 6-00 per cu. ft. 30 per 100 lbs. 
PECL S TOT LL eye oh ea ache a. cleq ins ole wleiauaje oleae yb a/ee an elma 6-00 per cu. ft. 100 per 100 lbs. 
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iy Be 4 eye ee s ane SOLAPUR ERAT TE 
_ Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds 


~ except where noted = « 


Commodity ——— ~ 
aoe February 6 to 21, - - January, 
. ; 1914 1925 
§ ; " i; 
ES v4 
PUG MOCK ude Ueneuy Mn, aed Ria 6-00 per cu. ft.. 40 per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. oh 
AU 2) Nin OU oe ROC A NRA SC NUNC RNC at 6-00 per cu. ft. 75 per 100 lbs. * hy 
MO CST 0 CSM alan ERI ad ed ea aes 6-00 per cu. ft. - 40 per cu. ft. 566 iy: 
Ne) 75 per 100 lbs. ; ‘ 
Apples, in barrels, not exceeding 7 feet ordinary stowage|66-00 per barrel. 90 per barrel. ee 
In wooden boxes, not exceeding 1-8 cubic feet, must ie 
be strapped or wired or guarantee given, ordi- f a 
PRU EAVES nee Cie VhcaN a neC Ne ster need 10-5 per cu. ft. 30 per box. iy 4 
Evaporated, in boxes, must be strapped or wired 
or guarantee given, ordinary stowage.......... 20 per 100 Ibs. 50 per 100 lbs. 


Canned Goods, in boxes, strapped or wired on two 


a9 | 0 0.as 0/16 he))e  AAMD art len falie) hice libi Selb e eta ie cionie fe jhe 


Blipe ia ol 4* wile lel eae jb ime ele bis 


CeCe ee See eS Te a 


UU enblatts Win veEaNe ait at Suede Nen coe a Ai RL Tata tt 40 
PUNCABOS MRSS asue ay LAr anal eRe MeL 4-8 per cu. ft. 40 
Pete ntenbaee ee lil Ok Gan Oe 16 i 30 
Hee DCRR OS rc OU Rta UMNO R EN Wt 3. on NT Gaunt 4-8 per cu. ft. 40 
Po ane NTR i bees OS OMe ais Ras 16 60 
: HAL Gmerrar dy nie. cts SA ee tn a 4-8 per cu. ft. 60 
Se UUOOROS anny cece Cesc gs 26-8 70 
PRPC Me SCC CCGA hae | ANC Aaa 382-1 70 
Dern eliriea ny Atte a TOM he wes 18 per cu. ft. 40 per cu. ft. 
in ) 75 per 100 lbs. 
Hlour, in barrels and Half barrels...,.°............0. 12 (in sacks). 21 
Oatmeal, in barrels and half barrels...... ........... 12 21 
Cornmeal, in barrels and half barrels................. 12 20 
(Ee TY ea NAS SO Sr A Sear AI SOC Sh 12 30 
MOTB Te raie i oN Kale LVN a Sie 12 30 
PPE OrecaTbainete svat Oo i iC i Gen ie Mae 12 + 25 
SU Ee TIN SECs ARE Ua Me mlC a MS a UNECE Ma ROOM: 40 per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. 
PEERED eae nuGd nia a er ce UA Lae Ly meer Rak ear ot cay foie 25 per cu. ft. 
50 per, 100 lbs. 
Spades and Shovels............. AN SD Ser a Ee Pe 
PAS UREA ECOG STAN Ree NEP Inde red tty 
Ree haa ies oun a Coron, ON WAIN ie 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 
EEC ARR NTA A ACO att a A a OT 50 per 100 lbs. 
RE OT OU Re ORNS Gp GTA a OMEN IAD LL RS aa ORS = 
PRUE ee Unsuet er. a panei RENN UME ad 7-75 per cu. ft. 40 per cu: ft. 
: 75 per 100 Ibs. 
WONG Ee Haron tea Poe ng, ces toe ee ile ae 
SIME 2 LAE PE A ees ie ah ie 
DROWORS era UM ane na or ie ee 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 
Heapersy 5 ESOS TAG BUC ce TNF PU eR ME ben Ucaee Ny 50 per 100 lbs. 
Ewernite Machines Ni os Ae Cae 
Leather, cut soles, in bales and bundles............... 
MUA ed mn Gases ih enti gic Misia | 32-1 per 100 60 per cu. ft. 
minishod splita; in Cases Wavy ea, oc 32-1 per 100 lbs 60 per cu. ft. 
Finished splits; in rolls, bales and bundles.....__. 32-1 per 100 lbs 85 per cu. ft. 
6 Male, Dales or bundles ior U. uat ns oe iden ee 32:1 per 100 Ibs 85 per cu. ft. 
res— 
SORE Rae ga CCUM Jt CM AEN 21-5 per 100 Ibs 40 per cu. ft. 
75 per 100 lbs. 
BON re hth UR CRU ON Me io cel 
NE OP aii cram LES Regaine gene sane 7 3 ae 16 per 100 lbs. 40 per cu. ft. 
LI Ae RE I OMe MRL OD AS AON SM an Ora OLE ry 75 per 100 lbs. 


50 per 100 lbs. 

75 per 100 lbs. 
550 per gross ton 
FOO era : 
550 gts 


Nickel and Corundum, in bated Maaltene aelaCiti 


In Daga. yay 

Nickel Matte 
WYBe Cer seca) Like 
_ Copper Matte 


MAC hig. rca Maen sor 99a) Gy ma sen em aBrla ipa @UUBV 0 {ie Staite CS You hig ta ecrel Me lal iatied Weisel RI GIRL, e/kaat fia gfe tga ae 


TA dae Ph ere peice eRe ae re 18 ee fe: Nal ella” eA) wits ae wy es wiles tellami ie meres tee Cr euae 


PONCE oi Mile AN Ai ON Ra UR ah 60 per 100 lbs. 
PAD Ai iau et Conch Ui eie Aglaia) GEREN Rup arene DO CRI Lega eet avin UR? 75 per 100 lbs, 
Pree Mner ND. tO two tones Ghee cag oil Lama GMC mr nes 40 per cu. ft. 
He . 75 per‘100 lbs. i 
RW MGW ETE IE, fie cage. 1s nltcl ol ate bd raat tn Miah ye 6-75 per cu. ft. 25 per cu. ft. 


a 


{ 


a 


; Conetuded. 


¢ ’ Rates in Cents per Hundred Pounds 
‘i except where noted 
Commodity ——} Increcizie 
. February 6 to 21, January, 
1925 
% 
‘Beef, Lard, Pork, Grease, Tallow, in barrels and] ~ 
tierces weighing over 385 lbs. gross........ 21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 per 100 lbs. 132-6 
Lard, in cartons, in cases, when not strapped takes 10c. 
over lard in boxes; when single strapped takes 5c. 
over lard in boxes. 
Refrigerator List—frozen carcases and parts including 
cost of unloading cars, $1.50 per 100 lbs. : 
Bacon, Hams, Meats, in boxes, or cases, over 35 Ibs..:|21-5 per 100 lbs. 60 per 100 lbs. — 132-6 
PIULLOrs OF CIN ANY SLO WAL nr diced Welne eal fe kid's evel oat he 32-1 per 100 lbs. 100 per 100 lbs. Nae) AO 
MIREUMPOEALOW os de, tite Co aaiag CONN Qh 32-1 per 100 lbs. 150 per 100 Ibs. 367 
Fggs, in shells, ordinary stowage...............0.0-.. 9c. per cu. ft. 35 per cu. ft. 288 
UREITAZETALOR ee ny ee cen. Olde aes wien Mie d FA Hale i Foot ate qeaniee wana 55 per cu. ft. 
Oleo, in tierces and barrels........ CUM OE aT Sr ana a Isa 21-5 per 160 lbs. 50 per 100 lbs. 132-6 
VME ania Ce pab eminem Lae nea LN et f) 21-5 per 100 lbs. 35. per 100 Ibs. 63 
PRERSERLOES Ors GOO ty it Cy AMMO as Na ah oe ak, 16 per 100 lbs. 40 per cu. ft. 
i 75 per 100 lbs. 
Clover seed: 60 lbs. to. bushel e000 6. 0 ios a ak 27 60 122 
EST pode TO ETERS Wa au tcl 20) Meg RAR ee A aa ae Wee aR gat 36 100 178 
‘imetny 45 lbs. per bushels iia eee ea 29 60 106 
Peoples Ie IM OARS ASR piu le Wen seca cd daly ¢ ee 14 50 257 
popligemeds, ried Im bags. ls Nib es tien h aleve hus oo e's 14 50 257 
- ‘Soap— 
RSPAS e eee bas rab PIT Fagin Raven aie Nip GM 21-5 per 100 lbs. 50 132-6 
POW MOP re ee a alors fume tie se Vina neta cok eh et TORN thea eS eel gh 60 179 
Stock in barrels sks pete AAT EAN nae fehl vO TRL COMI 21-5-per 100 Ibs. 50 132°6 
hotlete ss. CN Re CRG SM a NT a LEAR Rrans onto ts Weiraya Gein NEAR atte Silal oe ae 40 per cu. ft. 
: 75 per 100 lbs. 
Lubricating Oil— 
In standard barrels, or drums, cubical capacity not ‘ 
exceeding 12 cu. {t. 3 ins..... PE aU STU NPS Nn RR Mdleeatyd Ge, Se Try ee a ME $1.56 per barrel 
ip dies oUats BI Wa) DEUS TAGD gas hr TSHR CS ele A ug 21-5 per, 100 lbs. 35 per 100 lbs. 63 
In half barrels, not exceeding 7 cubic feet. . ah .....| 85 per half: barrel if 
MEDS ENOUCASER.. ae Vay cc ami A a lh 21-5 per 100 lbs. ; 35 per 100 lbs. 63 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ) 

_Q. Mr. Brown, I understand that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
had something to do with the 25 per cent horizontal increase, when it was 
proposed in March, 1924, and took the matter up to see whether there were 
complaints or something of that kind—I do not know what it is?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do?—A. Like all other matters of that character, the 
question was brought before our Transportation Committee, which is a com- 
mittee composed of members of the association from coast to coast. The pro- 
posed increase of 25 per cent was brought before that committee, and they 
were asked as to what action, if any, should be taken by the association, and the 
committee recommended that a sub-committee be appointed to confer with the 
Export Club of Toronto, because they felt that the Export Club of Toronto 
could best handle the matter, and in order to avoid duplication, they arranged 
for the sub-committee to meet with the Export Club, to arrange what should 
be done. It was arranged for the Export Club—not ‘the association tle 9 send 
out a circular asking for certain explanations from its members. | 
 Q. And the Export Club did it send it out?—A. They did send it out, I 
might say right here that the circular was sent out with the clear understanding 
that information supplied should be confidential as regards the names of the 
“companies supplying it; that only total figures and the character of commodities 
and so on, would be submitted publicly, or to the carriers. 

(), Your sub-committee worked then with the Export Club in the operation 


7 of this?—A. ‘Yes, 


: ! | [Mr Stevert B, Brown] 
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Q. And did your association also- have some direct, correspondence with the 7 
steamship companies?—A, Yes, we did; we directed a letter to the steamship 


companies. 
 Q. Have you got that?—A. Yes. : ‘ 


3 By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. What was the date of that circular, Mr. Brown?—A. February 24th, 


1924. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


xj eh = ee 


, @. You say that the association wrote the steamship companies?—A. A 


letter was directed to the steamship companies on January 29th, before this 
circular went out. 


Q. By the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association?—A. By the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, entering a general protest against the proposed — 


increase, which was to take effect March Ist, 1924. 

Q. Have you any objection to producing a copy of that Jletter?—A. No, 
certainly not (handing paper to counsel). : 

The CHainMAN: We will produce that as Exhibit No. 81. 


Exhibit 81: Circular letter re Ocean Rates, proposed increase, 1924, sent 
out by C.M.A., dated January 29, 1924. 


By-Mr. Symington, K.C.: ; 

Q. This is a letter dated January 29th, 1924, addressed to the various 
steamship lines—or to whom?—A. I can give you the names of them. To Mr. 
J. E. Dalrymple, Mr. W. B. Teakle, Mr. D. O. Wood, Mr. W. M: Kirkpatrick, 
and Mr. W. R. McInnes. 

Mr, Symineron, K.C.: (Reading): 


“ Re Ocean Rates—Proposed Increase 1924 


Dear Sirn—The proposal to increase ocean rates from North Atlantic | 


ports to the United Kingdom effective March Ist, 1924, is a matter of 


great importance to our members. Accordingly our Transportation Com- 


mittee and our Executive Council have recently given very careful con- 

- sideration to a number of complaints received from our members in 
connection with this matter and have unanimously agreed that the 
Association place before the steamship and railway company representa- 
tives in Canada the opinion that the proposed increase will have a very 
serious effect upon the development of our export trade affecting, as it 
does, our ports, rail lines and steamship services. In entering this protest 
against the increase proposed we would particularly draw your attention 
to the following facts:— 

1. The present level of ocean rates is considerably higher than that 
of pre-war days and the suggested increase will considerably widen the 
spread. 

2. Export trade is highly competitive, dealing, as it does, in world 
markets and an increase in ocean rates from Canada without correspond- 
ing increases from European countries accentuates in a serious way the 
competition. 


3. While we understand an increase will also be made from United ~ : 


States ports to United Kingdom, domestic conditions in Canada are less 

favourable than those in United States, making it more difficult to meet 
the suggested rate situation. 

In comparing the rates existing to-day with those in 1914 we find 

that some of the important commodities are as much as 166 per cent 

_ higher, while on general cargo they are in some cases 300 per cent higher. 

[Mr, Stewart B. Brown.] 
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The aeeooed increase Pall AER a. level of ries which we strongly 
urge is considerably higher than could be warranted by the difference in 
the cost of operation between pre-war days and the present. We would 
urge that it is in the interests of the steamship companies operating 
from Canadian ports. to take such steps as will prevent the increases 
proposed in ocean rates effective on March 1st. 

The domestic conditions in Canada, so far as general business is 
concerned, is less favorable than that in United States, which you will 

; appreciate makes it. considerably more difficult. for Canadian industries 
to bear any further increases in cost of doing an export. business in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is requested that this matter be given your careful and immediate 
attention with a view of taking whatever action, is necessary to prevent 
the increase proposed. 

I would be pleased to. hear from you in connection with this matter. 


Yours faithfully, 
Manager—Transportation Department.” 


By Mr, Symington, K.C.: ; 
Q. Did you get a reply to that?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you produce it, please?—-A. There are several. 
*Q. Well, from one of the steamship lines?—A. Shall we take the Canadian 
Government. Merchant Marine as being typical? 
_ Q. No, they are not. a Conference line. 


Hon, Mr. Srevens: They were in the Conference at that time. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Then you had better produce them all. 
The Wirness: Here sir (Handling documents to Counsel). 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. There are four here?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Well, now, I think we can dispense with the reply 


from Mr. Dalrymple and the one from Mr. Wood; they are officers of the rail- 


ways. I have not read them. There is one from Mr. Teakle who is the manager 
of that System’s boats; I do not think there is anything in them? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What have you now? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The C.P.R. and the Canadian. Government 


Merchant Marine. Shall I read these replies, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHairMAN: I think so, sir. 

Mr. Symineron, K:C.: This is a letter dated February seventh, 1924, from 
Mr. R. B. Teakle, General Manager of the Canadian Government, Merchant 
Marine to the Canadian Manufacturers Association Inc., Toronto, and reads as 
follows:— 


“DEAR Sirs :— 
Attention Mr. S. B. Brown, Manager. | 


I have your favor of 29th ultima dealing with freight rates to the 
United Kingdom. As you are probably aware the steamship operators 
generally have lost money in connection with their operations during the 
past year, and in the face of this we in Canada were obliged to meet an 
increase in wages to. Longshoremen at St. John and Halifax at the open-. 
ing of the winter season, and we fully anticipate that we will be forced to — 
take similar action at. Montreal with the opening of the St. Lawrence. The 
increase at the winter ports has been approximately 20 per cent, and what 
we anticipate at Montreal will be, at least, in the same proportion. 

[Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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It is:the desire of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, 
Limited, as I am sure it is likewise of the other lines serving Canadian 
shippers, to exert every effort to assist in maintaining, or increasing if 
possible, the volume of Canadian exports, and we will welcome at any 
time such figures as will tend to show definitely that prices offered by 
foreign competitors are such as to make impossible marketing of Canadian 
manufactures after the manufacturers in this country themselves have 
made every effort to meet competition through their own interior work- 
ings. With such information before us, individual applications will be 
treated on their merits, and if relief can be found through the reduction of 
ocean freight rates, such reductions you can be assured will be gladly 
granted if consistent with the efforts which we are making to properly 
maintain and operate our steamers on the respective trade routes which 
we have entered. | : 

I do not think it untimely to refer in this letter to the increased sup- 
port which we appear to be receiving from our Canadian shippers gener- 
ally, and which we greatly appreciate. With statistics showing that Can- 
ada’s exports are increasing it is our feeling that we can expect a greater 
degree of co-operation from the trade, and it. is only natural to assume 
that added volume of tonnage is bound to place us in a far better position 
to consider reductions in freight rates than we find ourselves at present. 

Yours truly, ihe | 
(Sgd) R. B. TEAKLE, A i 
General Manager.” 
There is a letter from W. M. Kirkpatrick, Foreign Freight Traffic Manager. 
- The Cuairnman: Of what company? 
Mr Symington, K.C.:The C.P.R., to 8. 'P. Brown, Manager, Transporta- 


tion Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. This letter reads: f 
“Dear Sir:—I have your letter of January 29th in reference to ocean 
rates. | ! ie 


You lay stress on the fact that the present level of ocean rates is con- 
siderably higher than that of pre-war days. I think you will admit that 
all costs are very much higher than pre-war days. It cannot be denied 
that the steamship business during 1923 was exceedingly poor, and that” 
the cargoes did not pay the expenses of the ship. . 

I should also like to point out that your letter is of an exceedingly 
general character. We could go into the situation very much more intelli- 
gently if you would give us specific instances of the complaints. If the © 
steamship companies are to continue to give the service that they have 
been giving, it is essential that they receive more revenue. At the same 
time, we are always prepared to discuss any particular case on its merits. 

oS Yours truly, : 


; (Sgd) W. M. KIRKPATRICK, re 
Foreign Freight Traffic Manager.’ 


Mr. Durr: Is there any thing from the other steamships? . x i 
‘The Witness: No, sir, that was directed only to the C.P.R., and the 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine and the Railway Companies. > 
_ [Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] si 


no. pid: you have something tou with: gece complaints o_o wa 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Do you want to go into that? 
‘Mr. -Monrcomery, K.C.: I do not want them. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. You have received a certain number of complaints and you took them 
up and others you did not?—/A. Yes, sir. We received certain complaints 
and took them up with the steamship company, resulting in some a them being 
satisfactorily disposed of. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. A good many of them, you have found, were not interested in the trade 
at all?—A. There was a summary received in reply to,the circular issued by 
the Export Club, but the summary was given, to us in confidence, The summary 
Bice you an idea of what. these complaints were exactly. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. You produce a summary of complaints in answer to a circular?—-A. Yes, 
in answer to the circular which I referred to sometime ago, of February fourth, 
1924. 


\ 


Q. You have no objection to proneine the circular?—-A. No objection at 
all. « 

Mr. Symineoton, K.C.: My learned friend has no obrecuan to this?, 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Had you not better put the circular in first? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Suppose we put them in together, the circular and 
the summary of complaints? Le 


| By Mr. Symington, K.C.: &,. 

Q. You produce then, Mr. Brown, which we will mark as Exhibit 82, a 
circular sent out by the Export Club and a summary of the complaints which 
you received from members of the Export Club, showing the details of their 
complaint?—A. Yes. 


Exhibit No. 82: Circular and Summary of Complaints. filed. 

Q. You told the Committee that some of these complaints were attended to 
or some were adjusted and some were refused?—A. Yes, and there are a few 
‘others that we had, that were not mentioned on that list. 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I do not think I have any questions to ask him. 


The CuatrmMan: Any further questions, gentlemen? Any member desiring to 
question Mr. Brown? If not, I will thank him for his attendance here. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


‘i Mr. Brown, were you approached with reference to appearing before this 
by Committee?—A. I was served with a telegram, sir, dated the eighteenth of this 
~ month, from S. R. Gordon, clerk of the Committee. | 

Q. That was your first request to give evidence, was it?—A. The first. sub- 
‘poena, yes. 

— «Q. ~The first request your Association received, to give evidence?—A. That 
is the first request that I know of. 

Q. The first request you know of?—A. Yes. 

: Q. As far as you know, no one was approached, on the part of your 
_ Association, to give evidence or to make representations before the Committee? 
A. Ido not think so, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. Well, did you not’ have some correspondence with your members, in 


reference to ‘complaints before this Committee?—A. As to complaints? 
Miah (Mr Stewart B. Brown.] 
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Yes.—A. I do not just get the question a to complaints 
‘Committee, I do not just understand. | 
Q. Did you have any correspondence with your. Hrombens: as to this pro 
posed inquiry ?—A. As to this proposed inquiry? | 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, we had certain correspondence as regards a ‘meeting OL 
our transportation committee, because of this question. ‘ 5 ee 
Q. What gave rise to that?—A. Because of this question. 
Q. What question?—A. The question that is before this Committee. 


befor 3 


made to you?—A. As I recall it, 1t was sent out, advising our members, as we 
do in connection with all committee meetings, when any question of a nature 
of that character is under consideration, we had a meeting of the transporta- 
tion committee and placed before them certain facts pertaining to it and asked 
the transportation committee to say what policy een be adopted Die the 
association on the particular question. | 

Q. What was the policy adopted?—A. I am aeaied that the policy — 
adopted by the Association is that they have nothing to say, one way, or /the: 7% 
other. 

Q. In fact, as a matter of fact, your organization was more iitenesaa in ia 
stability of rates, regularity of service, than anything else?—A. I may say 
that the Canadian Manufacturers Association, in dealing with transportation _ 
matters, always consider service primarily and rates secondly. 

Q. Generally speaking the ocean rates form a small percentage of the | 
selling value of the higher grade of manufactured articles?—A. I have no “4 
exact “tacts on that point. “. 

Q. I say generally speaking?—A. It may be so. ae s 

Q. Did you receive any reply from P. Burns and Company in that con- — 
nection?—A. You mean in connection with the Committee meeting. 

Q. Yes—A. .We might have, because there is a representative of P. Burns 
and Company on the transportation committee and he would be writing us, in 
his capacity as a member of that committee. 

Q. Would his communication be in any way confidential?—A. Yes, it would. 

@. It would?—-A. Yes, it would. 


RG ee ee ee 


Mr. Furntorr: I do not like to make public the communication because Hi 4 
am not sure—Mr. Brown says it would be confidential, and I do not want to — 
run any chance of violating that understanding,—but I will be very glad to take 
means to ascertain whether it can be made public, if Mr. Brown is not in 
a position to produce it. 4 

The Witness: Well, 1 am not. I know that, © ~ gi 


By Mr. Flintoft: PY 

@. It is on your records though, I suppose?—A. Yes. It probably would 
be a special letter, probably received from Mr. Innes, who is a member of the 
committee. 

(). It was a telegram’?—aA. It may have been a telegram. 

Q. He was a member of the Committee?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Furntorr: I think that is all. 

The CHairMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Brown ; 

Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: There are a couple of short witnesses here. “<2 


Witness discharged. 


Wituram A. MacKay, called, sworn and examined. 


By the Chairman: Joe 


Q. Will you give us your full name, Mr. MacKay ?—A. William A. Mac- 
Kay. 
7 [Mr. Stewart B. Brown.] . 
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-  Q. Where do you come from?—A. Nova Scotia; Truro, Nova Scotia. 
i By Mr Symington; KC. 7 9 7 
_ Q. I understand you are Secretary of the Dairymen’s Association of Nova’ 
Scotia?—A. Yes. . 
~ QQ. Are you a member of the National Dairy Council?—A. Interested in 
_ the National Dairy Council of Canada. | 
_ Q. And you are particularly interested in dairy produce, butter?—A. Butter, 
in particular from our standpoint, as we are not manufacturing cheese in Nova 
_ Scotia, but cheese over the Dominion as a whole, but in my particular case it 
is more a question of butter. Na 
(). Now, just say what you want to say to the Committee. Nova Scotia, 
I believe, is becoming a small exporting Province, as regards butter now?—A. 
Yes, in this respect, just speaking generally, from the standpoint of Nova Scotia, 
what interests me particularly in coming up at the request of the Committee 
is, that Nova Scotia, at the present time, is increasing its amount of creamery 
butter to the extent that we will be exporting, during the present season, possibly 
20 or 25 cars, not a great amount; but the main reason why we are more 
particularly interested in this is due to the fact that we have had, up to the 
present time, a consuming population which takes possibly as much butter as 
we had manufactured, and sometimes a little more. If we have a little surplus 
_ of butter, the market that can be established for the larger Provinces, that 
are now becoming a greater exporting medium, it would result in a_ better 
- market for our products. I do not think I need go into that. I think that has 
all been touched on before, has it not, Mr. Symington, the increasing amount 
of butter being manufactured in the Dominion at the present time. 
The CuairMan: We had that, I think, Mr. MacKay. 


The Wirness: That shows this, that we are having an increased amount 
of butter to export, in Nova Scotia. We are having a little butter go over 
this year, but we are placed more or less under a handicap in the exporting of 
_ butter, and it is this, that our butter would have to come through the port of 
Montreal, and we are placed under the handicap of that rail haul coming this 
way, to start with, and with a heavy charge to. get it across. That places us in 
a difficult position, and is a difficult situation for us to meet; in other words, as 
I have evidence here to show, to place a pound of butter from one of our Nova 
Scotia stations on the market in Montreal costs us, roughly speaking, 1 cent per 
pound, and I understand the ocean rate to export that butter would be about 14 
ents per pound, so that it would cost us about 24 cents per pound to place a 
pound of Nova Scotia butter on the British market. , 

On the other side, I have evidence to.show that New Zealand butter, 
according to the data I got of 1924, can come all the way from New Zealand 
through ‘the English ports and be landed in Halifax at a cost of 13 cents, or 
three quarters of a cent per pound less than what we can land butter for on the 
English market. I am not prepared to say that this can be corrected or not, 
and I am not prepared to say that anything is radically wrong; I want simply 
to point out that if conditions can be made more favourable in this respect, that 
the probabilities are that we can increase production to a considerable extent 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, and that dairying will increase over the 
Dominion as a whole, so that a still greater amount of butter can be exported 
from year to year. We feel that the rates at the present time, as compared with 
» ates previous to the war, are possibly not in accordance with the charges all 

over. Possibly the companies are prepared to show where they are justified, 
_ but as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, to-day it costs $1.50 per hundred pounds 
_ from the port of Montreal, whereas in pre-war days it cost 65 cents per hundred 


[Mr. William A. MacKay.] 
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that if they have full confidence that the traffic will be carried on, the farmer ' 


and less. ‘We feel that possibly some. re uction co mm: 
made to lower these rates, which might not b ich in 
position, along with the members of the Association that I 


3) eh 
represent, — 


will have full confidence also that their products are to be put on the market — 
in the most economical way, and possibly it will give them more enthusiasm to 
go ahead and produce more stuff, and while it may not be very great the 
results sometimes are much greater than might be anticipated. ha a ae 

These are just about all the statements that we have at the present time. — 
Just to reiterate possibly what has been given here to some extent by members — 
from the other parts of the Dominion, I wish to put a little special emphasis — 
‘upon our own Province. 3 


By Mr. Duff: \ ! gn tye: 

Q. With regard to the rate on butter from New Zealand to Halifax, will 
you make that a little bit clearer?—A. The rates from New Zealand to London, © 

Liverpool, New York, Vancouver or Halifax are four shillings and sixpence per 


box of 56 pounds. At a rate of exchange at about $4.40, this equals about one — 
and three-quarter cents per pound. : 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


) Q. With exchange at $4.40?-A. Yes. These figures ate dated a year ago. a 
_ There is a little difference in the exchange to-day, I believe. te 


By Mr. Symington K.C.: See 
Q. You have to export via Montreal, the reason being that you have now: 

refrigeration ships out of Halifax in these months?—A. I do not believe there 
are any refrigeration ships out of Halifax in the summer months, that carry any a 
storage facilities. The next point is, suppose there were ships, butter requires 
to be well hardened before it goes aboard ship, and there is no provision in — 
Halifax at the present time which will provide that facility; so that if butter 
were shipped out of Halifax under present conditions to the English market, it 
would not have a favourable chance of competing successfully with butter — 
through the port of Montreal at the present time. That is a point that I would — 


like to touch upon, but I do not know that it comes under the notice of this 
Committee. 


By Mr. Black: 


Q. There are cold storage facilities there; couldn’t you use them? The 
North Atlantic Fisheries have any amount of cold storage facilities?—A, The 
North Atlantic Fisheries I do not think are in a position to cool butter VOry ier 
readily at the present time. It possibly could be provided now, if there was 
enough going. : i 

Mr. Kennepy: There is no cold storage warehouse in Halifax. * 
Mr. Buacx: No cold storage plants. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand you really never have had occasion to take up the export — 
problem, from the present point of view; you have not had butter to ship to the 
United Kingdom—A. We have not shipped anything out of Nova Scotia directly. © 

@. Have you inquired whether the Furness-Withy Company were running © 
refrigerated steamers from Halifax during the summer months?—A. No, I have | 
- not inquired. i ne 
— Q. My instructions are that they are? 

Mr. Kennepy: In cargo? - | 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, because none has been called tor. Ne 
[Mr. William A. MacKay.] 4 
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- Q. My instructions are that the Cunard Company have several steamers 
_ there?—-A. I have never heard of them calling there during the summer months. 
-_Q. I am also informed that there is no demand for refrigerator space there, 

during the summer months? 


Mr. Durr: I think it is on account of them having no refrigeration on the 
dock. I think the witness can explain that. , 
By Mr. Duff: 


_ Q. Is that correct, is that right; as I understand it, if boats were there, there 
are no proper facilities for putting butter on the boats?—A. It would stand a 
chance with the butter coming up through the port of Montreal. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand there is not a sufficient demand for export from Halifax 

to induce either the Government or private enterprise to put in cold storage 
_warehouses for that purpose at Halifax?—A, Probably that is correct. 

Mr. Brack: I do not want to contradict the witness, but I can assure him 

that there are cold storage facilities there providéd by the North Atlantic Fishing 

Company. They have ample cold storage facilities for anybody who wants to 

ship from Halifax. : 


The Cuairman: Mr. Black, can they put butter in cold storage that has 
carried fish? : 
Mr. Buack: With fish? No. 


: ae Cuarrman: But within any compartments that have previously had 
sh? 


Mr. Buacx: All their compartments have not had fish. There are no fish 
_ stored there. It is not for the storage of fish at all, it is for the storage of general - 
merchandise, farm products. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: In any event, I do not know that we can be held 
responsible for the absence of cold storage docks at Halifax. 


The Cuatrman: No. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. MeKay. 
The witness retired. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Before going on with the next witness, Mr, Chair- 
man, Mr. Brown has asked me to correct a figure in Exhibit 80, a percentage 
error which has been pointed out. 


The Cuamman: Certainly; he can give his evidence from where he is. 

What is it? | 
‘ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It is simply to correct a percentage on Timothy 
from 170 to 106, on page 4 of the schedule. 


Howarp B. Ciemes, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


ae Q. Where do you come from, Mr. Clemes?—A. Toronto. 
ie Q.: What do you do?—A. I am General Manager of the United Farmers 
_ Co-operative Company. 


ey By Mr. Symington, KC. / bee 
—- -Q. Mr. Clemes, before becoming General Manager of the United Farmers 
_ Co-operative Company, you occupied what positions?—A. I have been —con- 
~ nected with Flavelle’s, Limited, and -with Gunns’ Limited. e 

GS TEC AE eas , (Mr. William A, MacKay.] 
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_1909 to 1914; that would equal about 9 cents per cubic foot. 


a half cubic feet to a case of eggs, 30 dozen to a case; that is about 27 or 30. 


bn vou es Bs in ne proctuce bu 
business a great many years. f YA 

Q. How many years?—A. About thirty. years. PCN nae : . 

Q. I understand your main commodity for. export is cans? —A. ‘Yes, sir. 

Q. In respect of this Committee?—A. Yes. — eota o 

QQ. Have you the rate you paid on eggs pre-war?—A. Yes, SIT. se a 

~Q. What was it?—A. We paid 15 shillings for 40 cubic feet, from pnee A 


Q. And what would that be per dozen eggs, about?—-A. There are two anal 


cents, I think. 9 cents per cubic foot, and there are two and a half cubie feet — 
to a.case; it would be about 24 cents for 380 dozen, about three-quarters of a 
cent per dozen. 
Q. What is the present rate, your 1924 rate?—A. The 1924 rate ds 35 
cents per cubic foot. 
@. How does that work out?—A. That works out close to 3 cents a 
dozen. 
Q. Do you say to this Committee that the rate from 1909 to 1914 was ‘g 
cents per: cubic foot?—A. Yes, sir. . 
Q. As opposed to the 1924 rate or the 1925. rate of 35 cents?—A. Yes. 
. Q. Are those exactly the same tates, or tis there any difference in conditions? 
—A. Not that I know of. : a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are they both refrigeration, or ordinary stowage?—A. Cooled alty 

Usually they are stored in the fore part of the boat’s storage. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. How much per dozen did you say, Mr. Clemes?—A. Three quarters Ole 

a cent, as against close to three cents; “not quite, but that is Dry close to_ 

ib. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. What was the value of eggs, generally speaking, pre- -war?—A. I have 
the values here, Mr. Symington. 
Q. Will you give them to us?—A. I have the details here for May 14th. 
Q. Do you mean of 1914?—A. For every year since 1910. 
Q. Give us the figures, please?—A. In 1910 the value was 19 cents: in 
1911 it was 174 cents; in 1912 it was 214 cents; in 1913 it was 19 cents, and 
in 1914 it was 20 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are these prices on a special day in May?—A. Yes; I happened to take y 
one day in May; I have some September ones too. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Now take 1924 or 1925, whichever you like?—A. In 1924 it was 26 to. 
28 cents. This was Firsts and eraded Firsts delivered ‘Toronto. : 

@. And are those export eges?—A. No, May eggs are eggs that would 80° ‘f 
into storage and are carried over four or five months and then graded out. 4 

Q. Are you giving the prices with respect to the ocean rates?—A. They 5 
are comparative prices. Comparative values. 


4 


ps i 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Are these the sort of eggs that are shipped erseac an Nove d think’ 
that these are the eggs that are shipped overseas, but they have to be graded — 
and candled. We would probably add two cents for storage charge; a cent for 


- candling; and say another cent; say five cents to the 20 cent price and five 
(Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] ; aaa Ny ey 
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ents to the 26 cent price; it costs. about the same to do the work. We might 
ncrease these prices five cents and make an export egg of it. 


PBN. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

E Q. I understand your company exports for the farmers?—A. Yes. 
» Q. You are not the owners, you export for them on a co-operative basis ?— 

A. We export for them. | | | 
Q. What is your competition in the English market?—A. The main com- 

petition on Canadian eggs is Danish and Irish eggs. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: : 
Q. Storage stock?—A. Storage stock. A Danish pickled egg and an Irish 
storage egg comes into competition with ours. « 


ByiMr Symington, KC... 
x Q. You are in competition with the Danish pickled and the Irish stored?— 
eA. Yes. 

Q What is the price of the Danish pickled and Irish stored eggs in 
-London?—A. To-day they. are quoted about 16/—per ten dozen, 120 eggs. 
That is about 38 cents delivered C.LF. 

Q. C.LF., United Kingdom.—A. Yes sir. 

Q What are your eggs going into storage here now?—A Our eggs, going 
into storage here, first about 34 to 35 cents. 

Q. Is it your problem to get into the United Kingdom market on these 
prices you have given us, a 34 cent egg, to meet a 38 cent competition?—A. Yes 
Sle. | 


we 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. You are not shipping now?—A. No, not until the fall. I have got to 
add about five cents. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
: Q. You have to add some charges, to the 34 cents?—A. No, that is eggs into 
storage. I beg pardon, there would be the storage charge and candling out, 
but that is a graded egg. The prices I gave you first were market prices, 
daily market quotations. . 
Q. So that on a pre-war basis of three fourths of a cent a dozen—which I 
understood you to say was the ocean rate?—A. Yes. 
- Q. And it is now three cents?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have got to get a 34 cent egg on to-day’s prices over there at 
38 cents to compete?—A. On to-day’s prices we would, yes sir. 
| Q. Is there a considerable volume of exports from Canada to Great Britain? 
—A. Yes, there is. 
Q. Have you the figures?—A. I have the figures, yes sir. Last year’s 
figures, 1924, were 2,543,510 dozen. 
Q. It seems to have declined a good deal?—A. It has declined lately, yes. 
Q. Declined from six?—A. In 1920 it was five million. In 1921, six million. 
In 1922, it was four, in 1923 it was three, and in 1924 it was two and a half 
million. 
- -Q. The export of eggs to Great Britain from Canada is declining then?— 
A. Well, yes, it is declining. _ 
Q. And how about the imports to Great Britain, are they declining?— 
A. I.don’t know the imports. I could get them, I suppose. ne 
Q. What are these figures you gave me?—A. I gave you the imports for 
three years. | 
: Q. For 1922, 23 and ’24—A. Yes. 203 million, that is the total imports _ 
into Great Britain. Dozens. 
Q. So the imports have increased?—A. Slightly, 
hs ; [Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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_ Q. The imports have increased, you say slightly, f : But 
very slightly, 70 millions—A. From 1922 it is 70, yes, but 1923 is abou 
same, could not. get the earlier years) iwi eee Wi 

Q. But the Canadian exports are apparently declining?—A. A little, ye 


4% 


Ss. 
sir. = 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ‘ | EM es rk ok a 
_ Q. Those Irish imports include fresh eggs.—A. I would think everything — 
would be in the total. : | gaa. de 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have seen them unloading, and I think they include i 


them 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: sis 
. You do not attempt toecompete in fresh eggs over there?—A. No, our — 
competition in the fall is chiefly against the Danish pickled egg and the Irish — 
storage egg, because it is the storage egg we send over. We do send a few 
fresh over, Mr. Symington, what is called a harvest egg, in September. That — 
we get a little extra price for. ee | 
Q. Have you anything to show from your Association with respect: tor 
cattle. Do you export cattle?—A. Yes sir. That is, we don’t export cattle, 
no, but we sometimes buy cattle. We sell cattle for the farmers in there and eit 
we sell to the brokers who export. , ‘ 
_ Q. You sell to the exporters in Toronto, for your clients?—-A. Yes. ee. 
Q. Have you anything to say about the cattle situation?—A. Well, leet 
don’t know anything about the rates, Mr Symington, but I do know that there : 
is a great quantity of cattle being held in the Toronto yard at the present time 
because they cannot get boats. That is the situation and it is oppressing the 
trade in the Toronto market. I noticed in this morning’s paper there was. 2 
about 3,000 cattle carried over in the Toronto market, and I would say & 4 
thousand of those were export cattle that cannot move: on account of boats. 4 
Not rates. I want to make that clear. : a 
Q. You do not handle the cattle yourself?—A. No, I don't, only as general 
- manager. tt | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ’ a 
Q. Do you think it would be wise then to do anything to discourage the — 
installation of cattle fittings on the boats?—A. Well, we would like to see more — 
space. We would like to see the cattle move when they are ready. nae 
_ _Q. And how would you expect to get that by forcing a reduction in rates?— 
A. Well, the price over there is pretty high now and they can afford to pay a 
pretty good price for these cattle. That is just an exceptional condition at the 
present time. , 
(. As far as you know the subject, would you think there is any complaint — 
about the $20 cattle rate?—A. I don’t know about the rates, I would like boats 
to put them in and consequently I guess I would not complain about the rate. 
Q. Really the principal thing A. Is space at the moment. | ak: 
(). The principal thing is to do something, whether it be by an adjustment — 
of rates or otherwise, to induce the carriers to provide more cattle space?— 
A, Yes, sir. ‘ 
Q. That is really the principal problem at. the present time?—A. As far as — 
cattle is concerned, yes. . 
4 ). Now on the subject of eggs... We import from the United States consider- 
ably more eggs than we export. do we not?—A. I had the imports here a few. 
‘minutes ago. I did not know I was to get these. I will give you rough figures. — 
The imports for 1924 were six million, against two million exports. 7 
ne Q. As a matter of fact a great deal of the export eggs going across are 
_American eggs are they not?—A. I would not think these figures include Amer- 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] - Mie aie ae 
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ee The Aine bes gave you. were Canadian eggs. ‘There is a good many 
American eggs go across. 


- @. Can you give a comparison ie our imports from the United States as 
compared with exports to the United Kingdom?—A, 1924. I will give you exports 
first and then imports. 2,543,510. Imports, 6,454,313. 

Q. So we imported nearly three times as many as we exported?—A. In 1924, 
yes. I cannot give you the imports for 1910, ’11 or ’12, or those earlier years. 

@. Never mind those. That being the case, we evidently have a considerable 
domestic market here, have we not?—A. L don’t think we have a domestic 
market for all our eggs. We have not had because we have exported these 
Canadian eggs. 3 ; 

Q. But we have imported American eggs?—A. Well, the Canadian egg is a 


better egg than the American. We get more money for it. 


Q. Can you give us any explanation as to why the price is so much higher 
to-day in Canada than it was and why the exports have fallen off?—A. Well, if 


_I answered that question, I would say that our farmer organizations have 


helped the price of eggs; our pool has helped the price of eggs, yes, sir. 


By Mr. Black: 
QQ. A combine?—A. No, no combine. Just doing the same business as the 
packers do. Just doing it for the farmer. 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Why have the exports fallen off? Mr. Montgomery asked you that.— 
A. Why have the exports fallen off? That is rather difficult. I would think, 
answering it in this way, that probably the production over in the other coun- 


_ tries is beginning to be greater. There is not only the Danish eggs and Irish 


eggs, that is what we really compete with in price, but we get these Russian 
eggs. There will be more Russian eggs and Egyptian eggs. A cheaper grade 
coming in on our market. 

Q. You ‘think that is the reason the Canadian exports have fallen down?— 
A. I think that is one of the reasons. 

Q. Is not a greater reason that our people at home are eating more eggs?— 
A. Well, I hope so. We are going to try and teach them to eat more eggs here. 

Q. It is a fact, is it not?——A. I have not got the receipts, the production Le 
those years. If I had that I could tell you. 

Q. The consumption has increased from 16 dozen per capita, to the Sreeent 
26 per capita._-A. That will be the other reason then. 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Increased from 16 to 26. 

Mr. Fuintorr: They will be asking for a rate westbound on eggs. 

The Wrrness: We had a rate westbound some years ago. A rate on eggs 
and a lot of them were exported there. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, rath ey 
_Q. My friend’s question suggested that you were shipping at once the eggs 


you were purchasing at to-day’s prices and comparing to-day’s prices in England 


with that price. As a matter of fact, the eggs you purchase at 34 and 35 cents, 
you hold for high prices in the fall?——-A. Well, those eggs will cost us, ready for 
export, about five cents a dozen in advance of that. We would nat export those 


eggs until the fall. 


Q. And then you hope at least to get the usual higher market for eggs in the 


_ fall?—-A. Yes, we may have to compete against a, little higher price there. 


Q. So you are not comparing that price with the price of to-day in the 
United Kingdom?—A. Well, you cannot compare one against the other. 
Q. Now, we have had a resolution tabled in the Committee, and I would © 


Tike to know whether you would agree with the views that have been expressed 


{Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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in that. It is from the Montreal Produce Merchants’ / Pee ae 


is in’the Board of Trade. It is dated the 17th April, LOD. ore ak React icath: 
“Whereas the season for the exportation of a large percentage of __ 
eggs from Montreal is confined to about eight weeks each year, trom 


approximately the Ist October to the close of navigation: ee 
Whereas the customary export contract stipulates weekly shipment: a 
Whereas it is necessary to compete in the markets of the United 
Kingdom with some fifteen different countries: ae 
Whereas the utilization of fast boats, with frequent sailings, is a 


fundamental necessity to preserve a perishable commodity carried in~ 
ordinary stowage, as well as to meet the aforementioned competition: 

Be it therefore resolved that the subsidization of steamships would 
not be of any ‘benefit in the exportation of eggs unless such steamships 
were on a parity as regards space, speed, and service with the best liners 
sailing from the port of Montreal, and: 

Further resolved that in the event of any subsidy being paid, the 
export egg trade would be more benefited by the payment of such subsidy, : 
computed on the tonnage carried, to all those steamships engaged in the : 
carrying of this commodity.” | , 


2 


_ A. I don’t know that I would like to give an expression of opinion on that. 
‘That is a rather difficult question to answer. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would not like to say yes or no to that, Mr. Montgomery. 

! @. You have had to do with the meetings of the Conference Committee 
from time to time, of the Liner Committees?—A. Yes, sir. e ; 

Q. Have you any radical objection to that method of dealing with rates?— 
“A. No, sir, I do not think I have, if I can win out, 

Q. Compare that with a system such as the open rate system, where the 
lines are in competition with one another, and you have to go around from line 
to line each time to find out what rate you can get, which, from your point of 
view, is the preferable system?—A. I would prefer the stated rate, because we 
sell futures, if that is what you mean. : 

Q. Then-your complaint is not against the Conference system in any way? 
—A. My complaint is that we did pay nine cents and we now pay 35 cents. 

. You have told us that, but all that I wanted to get, Mr. Clemes, is that 
you want a stabilized rate?—A. Yes. I am speaking personally, but I would 
prefer stability of rates, because of selling futures. fh 

— Q. And would you prefer that all lines should be the same at a given time? 
—A. Yes, I think I would. | 


: By the Chairman: 
_Q. You would like to have stability at a somewhat lower level?—A. That 
is right; that is the big question. 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I am sure we all would. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that your committee, or the Egg Committee, met with the 
(Conference or the Canadian Liner Committee in June, 1924?—A. Not that I 
know of, Mr. Montgomery. I was not there, anyway. 
: Q. I see in the Canadian Liner Committee minutes of June 1924, filed as — 
_ Exhibit 12, E, the following entry :— 


“Hggs.—Reference was made to meeting held -in the Committee Room 
of the Board of Trade with representatives of the Canadian Produce — 
Association, Mr. Clinton Henderson presiding.” ae 

_ Who is Mr. Clinton Henderson?—A. A Montreal man. It must be a Montreal a 
- committee, I suppose. a. a 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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- Q. Is he an egg man?—A. He is a broker there; he ships eggs, yes. 
——Q. “Careful consideration was given to the representations of the 
shippers asking for reduction in the present rate on eggs, viz: 35 cents per 
cubic foot. It was pointed out that the rate in itself was not considered _ 
unreasonable on the statement of shippers that the cost of eggs laid down 
in British ports was 38/39 cents per dozen, while the ocean freight 
included in same only amounts to less than three cents per dozen. The 
reduction asked for, viz. 10 cents per cubic foot, would amount to a 
fraction of a cent per dozen, and it was not thought by the Canadian 
lines that this could have any material effect on the marketing of the 
eggs in Britain. On the other hand, the Canadian lines are confronted 
with increased operating costs. “Recent increases had to be granted for 
stevedoring on both sides of the Atlantic and the lines are now called 
upon to pay heavier wages to the crews, which will amount to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to each line during the coming year. With these 
increased costs the liner services are now being maintained at a heavy 
sacrifice to the steamship owners, and they cannot afford to make any 
reduction in the rate”. 


a! 


You say you were personally not present at that meeting?—A. I was not 
present at that meeting, no sir. ; 

- Q. 1 see it is apparently a meeting held with the produce people in 
reference to eggs, in the Committee Room of the Board of Trade in Montreal. 
—A.I would gather that was some Montreal exporters themselves. I think I 
would have heard of it if some of the western men had been down. 

Q. Have you any particular complaints about the service which has been 
given to you by the liners?—A. No sir, I have not. 

Q. Do you export directly or do you ship to Montreal for resale to exporters? 
—A. We ship to Montreal and ship direct to importers there. 

Q. I did not put my question very clearly, but I wondered whether you 
exported directly or whether you sold to exporters, say at Montreal_—A. No, ° | 
\ we ship direct to importers in the Old Country, in Great Britain, deal direct 
_with the Great Britain houses. 

Q. Have you made any complaints, any recent complaints, to the steam- 
ship companies about rates?—A. No sir. 

Q. You are living with the present rates?—A. Having faith. 

The Cuarrman: Have we any further questions to ask the witness? 


By Mr. Kennedy. (Glengarry) : 


Q. In reply to a question put by Mr. Montgomery in respect to the cattle 
end of your business, you stated that the big question at the present time with 
that business was the question of space, not of rates?—A. I said I was not 
familiar with the rates, Mr. Kennedy; I am familiar with the carry-over that 
is at the yards, and I could not say anything about the rates. I do not know 

whether there is any difficulty about the rates or not. a 
} Q. You said the big question was that of space?—A. Yes, to get space for 
the cattle being held in the Toronto yards. 7 é 

Q. Is that usual, or is it only temporary?—A. I often hear complaints of 
that sort, but I think it is more so at the present time. 

Q. The reason I ask you is that the steamship companies have given 
evidence here to the effect that in the last couple of years many of their boats | 
have gone practically half-loaded with cattle; a boat that could carry 400 would 
have 200 or less, or sometimes more.—A. I could not answer that, really; I 
could not dispute that, because I do not know. 

 Q. It is not a usual condition with you?—A. No, I ‘donot think it is a 
‘usual condition, but it often happens. : 
[Mr. Howard B. Clemes.] 
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much obliged to Mr. Clemes, and I will ‘tender hin 

and discharge him. , aes oe 


, mK The witness retired, . : . af : 

oh The Cuairman: Now, gentlemen, it is five minutes to six, and it is hardly 

worth while starting another witness. Perhaps we had better decide about to-— 

morrow. — Oe ve oy . a 
Discussion followed. . 


Mr. Fuintorr: Mr, Chairman, while the other Counsel are discussing — 
matters between them, there were just two or three questions I wished to ask | 
Mr. Brown, as he will not be here another sitting, and I would ask permission 
to recall him. ; ua Ck 

The CuairmMan: Certainly; we will usefully employ our time. Will Mr. — 

Brown resume the witness stand for a moment? , . ; 


STEWART BENJAMIN Brown recalled. ‘ 


By, Mr.. Flintoft: ee a ae 
| _ Q. Mr. Brown, you have had no particular complaint, as far as your 
_ Association is concerned, as to the nature of the consideration given to any — 

representations which you have made to the steamship lines?—A. You mean ot 
as to any individual complaints? ‘ Se Ue 
- Q. Or general?—A. I might say— : ARS AEE lh 
Q. I mean, you may not have agreed in the result, but you have had no 
complaint as to undue consideration being given, or the steamship lines declin- 
ing to consider. representations?—A. No, they have never declined to consider 
_ Tepresentations, and we try to work directly with the steamship companies — 
and railway companies on all transportation matters, to the last. degree. If 
/we cannot get results there, we go elsewhere. ; east 
Q. As a matter of fact, your Association is very similar to that of the | 
steamship companies, is it not? 2) 


The CHamrMAN: That is a very dangerous question to ask this young man. — 
The Wrrness: I do not know that I want to say that. If you mean have — 
we anything to do with prices, I will say right now we have not anything to Y 
~ do with that at all. : eat 
| By the Chairman: 
_ Q. You are not in conference on prices?—A. Absolutely not. 


By Mr. Flintoft: ; : : 
Q. You seek to advance the interests of the trade?—A. Absolutely. 


Mat ai 


By the Chairman: 


Ms Q. But you do not seek to eliminate competition between your members? ty 
_-~A. We have nothing to do with that at all. | i; 


it 
By Mr. Flintofi: *. : : aa 

__ Q. And as far as you are concerned, you would not wish to see any action .— 

_ taken which would result in the steamship companies carrying on- business at aig sh 

loss?—-A. If the result would be an impairment of the service, absolutely not. 
@. But as a matter of principle, you do not believe in anybody carrying — 
on business at a loss, do you?—A. I do not think they should, no. a 

_ The Cuatrman: Have you any more questions.to ask Mr. Brown? Salat 
| [Mr. Stewart B: Brown.] ) Ter 


2% ak ' 
-— traffie and it was. necessary Ps rake up increases in ates expenses, the 
fe — other classes of traffic would have to bear the burden? : 


aS ‘ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is this question put to the witness as an expert? 
“Mr. Fiintorr: Yes, he is a traffic expert. 
The Witness: No, I.am not a traffic expert at all. 


--~ By Mr. Flintoft: 
-.  Q> You have given evidence as a traffic expert on many occasions?—A. No, 
I must differ with you there. You know very well, as Mr. Lanigan would say, 
_ there is no such thing. 
Q. I know there is some objection to the term; it is perhaps an- invidious — 
one. Now, Mr. Brown, as a matter of fact it has been shown here that the 
grain and flour rates are practically what they were pre-war, and it is impossible 
to increase them. If that is the case, I suppose you would not quarrel with the 
slack being taken up in some other direction? Is it not inevitable that the 
other classes of traffic must bear that?—A. The steamship companies, if they 
_ feel that it is necessary, of course, do that, but naturally, if we had any com- 
_ plaints as to any particular rate on a commodity that was in that class that 
you raise, we would endeavour to get it down. 
UES Q. Gh, certainly; you would get it down; you have got it down on many 
| ‘occasions?—A. Yes, we have succeeded. 
ay ©. Where the rate has been unfair on any particular commodity, the 
Age steamship companies have given it fair consideration, and if they felt it was 
justified, they would reduce the rate?—A. There are some cases where we do 
nat: agree with that particular point, but I may say we have cases where we 
_ have received a reduction to practically the amount we asked for, and certain 
' business has developed from that, proving we were right in our proposal. 
a -Q. You are continually having communications with the steamship com- 
panies along these lines?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 
7 Q. Is it true that a reduction of rates does develop business?—-A. We have 
had certain cases which we have submitted to the steamship companies, where 
‘that has been proven to be the case. 
The CuatrMan: Now, if we have finished with the witness, we will thank 
him again for his evidence. - I would like to have everybody decide when we 
shall meet again. | | 


The witness retired. 


Discussion followed. 


bs The Committee adjourned until Friday morning, May 22nd, 1925, at 11.00 
o'clock a.m. , a 
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Messrs. George H. Montgomery, K.C., E. P. Flintoft, C. Russell McKenzie, 
for the steamship companies. 


- Mr. H. H. Donald, for Sir William Petersen , 
ee EVIDENCE 
My Mr. David Hosie, Deer Donaldson Brothers Limited, Glasgow, Scot- 


“ land (Concluded). | | ho u 
_ Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott, Chartered Accountant, Montreal. a ea 
Mr. Walter Maughan, Steamship Passenger Traffic Manager, Canadian | be 1 
Pacific Railway, Montreal. : ey 


e ‘Mr. William T. R. Presten, Gentleman, Ottawa (Continued). | a . 
ey ; EXHIBITS ! ee 
No. 83—Letter eee the Treasurer, Anglo- Canadian Leather Co., Ltd, oe 
Montreal, giving the value of leather (per pound) exported for, the ie 
years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1924 (read into evidence). aM 
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- Hovss or Commons, | | 
— ComMrrrex Tae NG O77, a, 
Fray, May 22, 1925. 


me presi Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir rede Fiset, Ran 2) 
- Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sincla 
‘ aoe H. H. Stevens , Stork—12, a 


aA letter received from the Treasurer, Anglo- Canadian Leavier one aL 
Mi pnties, giving the value of leather, per pound, exported for the years 1 2, i 
13, 1 1914 and 1924, was ordered to be filed as Exhibit No, 88. é 


Mr. Pain Hosie, Director, ‘Donaldson Brothers, Limited, Glasgow, Se 
land, who Was in attendance, was called, sworn, NS as and retired. ia) 


‘ 


7 ie 
‘Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, who was in 
tendance, was called, sworn, cea and retired. cy 


i Mr. Walter Maughan, Steamship Passenger Traffic Manager, Gane 
Pacific Railway, Montreal, who was in attendance, was called, sworn, De. ( 
and retired. ; 


bo The Committee ee at 1 o’clock p.m. {0 meet again at 3 0 lock 5 
i this day. ‘ 


The Pinte. reassembled at. 3 o’clock p.m. the’ Chain, Mr. MeMacs 
pei and eee all the Members of ue Ma who attended tte ae 


ste Walter weedy who was again in attendance, was further exam ned 
a was discharged from further attendance. | 


Agee) ‘Mr. MNEs AY, Preston, who was again in attendance, was further examin 
ane retired. 


a The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. to eee again at 3 30 0 o’e fe) 
"pan m. on Tuesday, May 26, 1925. 


8. R. GORDON, 
‘i. D. DEWAR, 


‘ oy 


fot eae Room 276, 
House or CoMMONS, 
Fripay, May 22, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the. 
vernment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree 
: ent between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to- day atv ll:o clock, aim), ‘the Chairman, Mr. A RD Ce 
McMaster, presiding. hoe . EN ee 


‘ The, Cuamrman: The Committee will please come to order. I Benak 
from Mr. Alexander, a letter in which he sent me copies of his invoices for Lae a 
years 1912, 1914, 1915, 1919, 1920, 1923 and 1924. ‘ a hor te 

(The letter eae a | | 


Ms Vir Monteomery, K.C.: I think inasmuch as the letter om Mr. Alowaden 
has been read, the one from Mr. Preston to Mr. Alexander should also be ee ee 
- (The letter read). | Sit 
The Cuairman: We will extend neither of these letters in the recone eo 
ey are just there for the information of the Committee. There is a letter — Pie 
rom Herbert T. Shaw, Treasurer, Anglo Canadian Leather Company, furnishing — 
supplementay evidence of the value of leather exported, which will be filed as. 
xhibit No. 83. There is nothing confidential about it. It reads as na 


: . (SMontreal, Que jae 
| May a, 1925. 


_ AnprEw McMaster, Esq., ae ie 
Chairman House Committee on Ocean Rates, Ottawa. | ee 

Dear. Sirn—As requested, I give below the value of our leather | om 
carried by the Atlantic lines at various periods. Value is cents per 
pound f.o.b. Montreal: to find value in British port, add the eS for 
_ the ‘years in question. ah 
| Figures prior to 1911 are not given, only for the reason that they ate 
not quickly available. We could compile them if theye were of. uae 


‘ ate 3 
12 months ending June 30, 1912, 21.8 cents | per pound. 
120 30, 1913, 26.6 | SS ‘ 
120 oie uh 180 191d) 26.4 oe ye 
eave, ae 30, 1924, 25.4 i ee 
6 Dee. 81, 1924, 23.9 “ ee 

, il 

BEN a gest GV Poa a “Yours truly, 

Te ere a cg (Sed) HERBERT T. SHAW, 
en i _ ‘Treasurer, eee Canadian Leather Co., Limited. 
M ; ‘Now, who i is the next witness? fi ay gas 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I would like to nek Heroes with Mr. bac. aC. 
can Mr. Marlow will be ready in a few minutes. He is waiting for the 
vith, the Sn : 1 NOR 


By the Chinen WOOTEN Oe Ses ee rr Gt ea 
Q. You have already been sworn? at Nee: Cee Oe ere cae 
The Cuarrman: Who is going to examine Mr. Hosie, Mr. Symington? — 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, in view of the evidence that. he 
been given by the others on these questions, the auditor tells me there is really — 
no object in pursuing the matter further. He has not got the information he 
requires to make the comparisons, and I think it is a waste of time. If Mr. — 
Hosie wants to make any reply to the questions which were put to the other © 
witnesses, the answers to which the Committee has heard from the two account- 
ants, it seems to me he can do so, without wasting the time of the Committee; 
he can give his answers to the auditor. I do not like to stand up here and © 
continue putting these questions. I do not think it will do the Committee Anya 
good. They have been gone over twice already. Ri. 


The Cratrman: Is it understood clearly that Mr. Hosie will leave these ; 
accounts? He wants to have them typewritten, I understand, and as soon 
as they are typewritten he will hand the answers to Mr. Scott. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: bie 
Q. Is the stock of the Anchor or the Anchor-Donaldson ousted Nog 
both are private limited companies. There is no public quotation. , | 
Sir Henry Drayton: You could not get it there, but there are lots you | 
can get. ‘ 
Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: Furness- Whitby, I understand, is a obnE com-— 
pany, but all their subsidiaries are private. . . 
Sir Henry Drayton: There is the International Mercantile Marine. 
- Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think that has been put in. — | : 
Sir Henry Drayron: In the first instance, you were asked to produce the 
annual statement for the years 1923 and 1924, but I was now asking the question 
as to evidence of the stock, and the sales of stock if any that have taken place, 
whether at a premium or a discount. Rei 
| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:°I think all that was filed with the balance sheets — 
for the years asked for; one of the last questions on the original questionnaire. — 


“ 


Gino 
Ted nt 7 


nang 


~~ Gorpon Wauuace Scorr Caled and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q@. Your name, sir?—A. Full name: Gordon Wallace Scott. 
Q. You are a chartered accountant?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. And you come from Montreal?—A. Yes. l i 
@. You have been practising your profession for how long?—A. A great sy 
| number of years; fifteen or eighteen years. i 
ee QQ. Now Mr. Scott, [wis h you to tell us just how, far your investigation 
has proceeded into the accounts which have been submitted to you, and what, 
if any, further information you feel you should have in order to present the a 
~ most helpful summary or abstracts which you can for this Committee?—A. I 
started out with this objection in mind: I wanted to treat those accounts on — 
the basis that I was going to purchase one of these lines and arrive at the profit 
_ I would expect as a return on any capital I was going to invest in it. I ran 
against this difficulty: I found that. there were managing companies in some 
lines, and that the classifications were different in other lines, and when I pul 
them together I could not get a true picture of the situation without knowing 
SCR I ead [Mr. David Hosie.] ; 


@ 


paige Me hiee deri 


bee 


\e etal of the individual i Heme ‘Then “ieee were ue or tie of ‘hea Cte 
panies gave me balance sheets, and the items were amalgamated and bulked in 
these balance sheets in such a way that I could not tell what the details were. 
That has been my main difficulty. Another difficulty I had was when I came 
_ to compare the ratio of expense to income, from one company to another, they 
would fluctuate; taking the management charges, they fluctuated anywhere 
from three per cent to sixteen per cent. I have not been able to get an explana- 
_ tion that has been satisfactory to my own mind, with the exception of the case 
of the C.P.R. where I had full access to anything I wanted and I had two of our 
- cehartered accountants testing their voyage accounts, and I have nothing to 
complain of the information there. 

Q. You might. indicate just what you have to submit for us.—A. I will 
have to submit to you the combined freight receipts on cargo boats, less the 
— total expenses on cargo boats, showing the profit or loss for the years 1923 and 

1924. I have also taken the passenger-cargo boats and I have shown the total ~ 
freight receipts, the total passenger receipts, the total mail and other receipts, ~ 
less the total expenses of operating a passenger cargo boat.’ 

I have also endeavoured to draw up a.statement, using those same receipts, 
and taking all the expenses of handling freight or handling passengers where 
it was indicated as such, and apportioning the ‘balance on the basis of the freight 

, receipts; which I.am het satisfied is the best way of doing it. There are numer- 
ous other ways of handling it, but that is one way of trying to arrive at it. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Just at that point, how do you pro-rate the expenses? There are certain 
common expenses, how do you pro-rate them?—A. What I have done, Sir 
Henry, is simply, I have taken the total freight receipts and applied the ‘ratio 
they bear to the total passenger receipts in the hope that that will give you 
some kind of picture. JI am not satisfied that that cannot be attacked. 

Q. Your ratio depends on the ratio fixed between the different earnings 
in each activity and the general result?—-A. Yes. 

@. Which might mean something or nothing?—A. That is quite so. For 

- jnstance if I were able to classify each expense—if I knew when I was putting 

down “ Management and sundries” that every item contained in those figures 
was under the same heading, then I would feel satisfied that it was a perfect 
comparison. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 7 | 
Q. To explain that; as I understand it, you have not taken the total expenses 

~ of those boats and apportioned them in that way; you have been able to appor- 
~ tion certain straight expenses—A. That is where they were indicated. But in - 
some of these passenger-cargo boats, the statement we got from the other side 
did not indicate anything of that kind. If it was not indicated, I could not 
use it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: It would not be very valuable anyway, because May 
is a lot that cannot be indicated. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Quite so; there is a balance over. 


‘By Hon. Mr, Stevens: 
Q. How would you distribute the fuel accounts in the passenger and cargo 
_ boats?—A. I don’t know. 
eg Q. It cannot be done?—A. I would not say it cannot be done. I would 
gay this, it can be done, but I do not know of any way that some person could 
not t argue that there is some flaw in it. 


4 
fisy! 
; 

Fi 


(Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 


_ It was rather a summarizing of the accounts in these companies, the ee 


Rend require its maintaining a given event oe of the existence: up p eae 
enger and mail, and not because of cargo.—aA. Quite SO. : oe ae 
ete eh Th make a speed of say two knots above its normal spesd, in. lomie ar 
to keep its schedule, that would mean the consumption of a tremendously ‘ 
increased quantity of coal2—A. That is true. he 
@. You could not charge up therefore a division of that against the freight? 
~—-A. That is perfectly true. Bi 
@. The point is that the existence of passenger and mail business would 
make it virtually impossible to distribute the cost of fuel fairly as between — 
freight and passenger traffic—A. I thought of two. methods, and then I dis- | 
carded them because I could find flaws in them. First of all I thought one 
might take a passenger-cargo boat as being primarily for passenger service, and 
if that be the case the cargo carrying part of it is a sort of by- product and) 
could be treated as such. There were objections to that, because the shipper 
probably gets some advantage by the speed of the boat and I could see very 
well that my position would not be very comfortable if I wanted to take a definite 
stand on that. 

; ‘Then again, I thought of taking the average cost of carrying cargo in all ~~ 
these cargo boats, and applying that as the cost of carrying cargo on a pasenger-. — 
cargo boat, but as I could not get the cost, they did not know the tonnage or 
cubic measurement, or any common factor, I had to disé¢ard that. 


ER. hse aca eee ae 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. That would be rather unfair because if you took that cost and applied 
-it to an express boat, it is to a different class of cargo.—aA. With this exception, — er 
that J think it is pretty well proven Mr. Montgomery, that the better class. of 
cargo, the better paying cargo, is on these passenger-cargo boats. 


Mr. Durr: You would have to let every ship sit on its own bottom. 


The Witness: To get anything that is beyond any attack at all seems almost — ie 
impossible. ) 2 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Well, Mr. Chairman, having regard to this statement af 
by Mr. Scott, is not our chief desire to secure the costs of handling freight by 
these lines, by these freight cargo boats, from Canada to the United Kingdom 
and continental ports, and to weigh the said costs as against the freights 
charged? ‘That is, our business is to determine, as far as we are able to, whether — 
or not a fair rate is being charged. I do not think a ‘hypothetical division, shall — 
I say, or estimate of the earnings on freight in a joint passenger ‘and freight. 
vessel is really of any very great importance. 


= Mr. Durr: No! 


| Hon. Mr. Stevens: What. we want to know is the one thing, are these 
freight liners in their business charging too high rates? The tramp vessel we 
always have. It might be all right to have Mr. Scott’s comparison of them, — 
but that would be too long an investigation to follow up. If we can get parti, ‘ 
culars regarding the liner cargo boats, it seems to me that that is about all we | 
want for he purposes of this Committee, and I would like to suggest this, that _ 
Mr. Scott, as our accountant’ and adviser, should consult along that. line, 
because we have not really investigated the passenger business here; we have 
not asked for witnesses and evidence regarding passenger traffic. 


The Wirness: It was not a question of getting at the passenger tra fe. 


Pee i : =: x 
Wet Sata Soe Se: Ser eee 


between eastbound and eet bound traffic. 
[Mr. ‘Gomes Wallace Scott.] 


ion as to where _ 


ye 


nk 50 per cent of it has been indicated, that is, on 
‘and you can draw your own conclusions when you see 


te 


passenger cat 


the division. — a 
ti By the Chairman: | LP aN ee 
———- Q. Well now, Mr. Scott, will you intimate to-us what other lines of investi-. 
gation you would like to make, had you the necessary information available, 
that you think would be of value to you?—A. I would like to have information 
definitely of the loading, if any, in the expense account of.any of these lines 
- that have been handed to me. As an example, without disclosing a name, I © 
find what they call an Establishment charge, which is increased from I think 
it was 5 per cent up to 14 per cent in one year, amounting to a difference of 
nearly half a million dollars, and no explanation for it. I cannot give an” 
explanation of it. A thing like that places a chap on his guard. I do not know 
- whether it is right or whether it 1s wrong. ‘ 


By Mr: Duff: | 

Q. What did you say, Mr. Scott; we could not hear you?—A. I said there 
was an increase in ‘what they called an Establishment charge which, if you had 
it figured out in dollars, would approximate half a million dollars from one year 
| to another; in other words it looked as if when 1923 was a seemingly unpro- 
fitable year they did not charge so high an Establishment charge, while the 
- following year, which seemed to be a better year, they put on a higher charge. 
This line has all kinds of other services, and it may be perfectly all right; I 
am not prepared ot say whether it is correct’ or not, without having some 
_ knowledge of what it contains. These are some of the figures I am up against. 


see 


ales By Sir Henry Drayton: | 
Q. Is that shown in the voyage account?—A. No. On this particular line 
I did not get voyage accounts; all I got was simply a statement of the result of 
the voyage accounts. 
ie Q. If you had the voyage accounts, which were not prepared for the pur- 
poses of this investigation, don’t you think for our purposes that they would be 
sufficient to go ahead on?—A. Yes, sir Henry (Drayton) provided we knew. 
You probably will agree with me on this, that if I am operating a colliery, . 
managing a firm, or something like that, say a brokerage firm—I am not saying | 
that this does exist—but in some of these cases the percentage has placed me 

‘upon my guard. It is not an unreasonable thing to find out whether these are ~ 

legitimate charges or not. The object of the questionnaire all the way through. 

was that if I could get a statement: signed by these gentlemen, showing that _ 

these things did not exist, I would file their answer with my report, and say ks 

that, based upon their signatures, this is my result. / . « 
Q. But in the ordinary charges do you find any extraordinary items?—A, 

I find extraordinary variations. : i Fe Oo te 
- . Q. Do you find differences in items?—-A. Yes. The differences showeup) 
in three different ways; they show up on the percentage to income; that might = 
be criticised; then it shows a difference in the voyage itself. Suh 
~ -Q. Do you know the details?—A. I do not know the details. ‘Tf I knew 
the details, I would know whether there was a difference or not. They 
fluctuate very much..  * 


| 


anything which would indicate to you that these people were 0 


accounts together? 


who certify to these accounts—what I mean is that you cannot certify to port 
charges without having a check upon these port charges?—A. What is expected, 7 
is that I should make a mathematical calculation, and tell you the result from «Al 

that? . 3 : Rome 


eRe dae. ae 


by putting in improper voyage accounts for their own purposes?—A. You re: 


not for one moment. | PO dit 
@. Would it be safe to say that for our own purposes we would take these — 
voyage accounts, get the results and see whether those results jibe with the — 
statement; if you cannot do that within a dollar here or there, you can tell us 
whether there was a success or a failure by putting the whole of the voyage 


By Mr. Duff: a 
Q. You have their annual statements?—A. I have been able to do that in 4 
two cases, but in other cases I have not got the annual statements. : 


ee an: Soe Se ae eT yee 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: %; 

Q. Let me ask you these few questions, Mr. Scott; take this composite 7 — 
sheet of several voyages, a number of voyages, and the accounts, or statements 
of voyage accounts submitted to you, would you mind stating this; are the port 


charges for instance fair?—A. There is a heading “ Port Charges,” so much 


money. : , 
Q. I think we can clear this up pretty well. If Mr. Young, Mr. Middle- 
ton, Mr. Hosie, or any of these gentlemen state that that is Port Charges and 


nothing else, that would satisfy you, would it not?—A. Yes. When I put out, y 


that questionnaire all I wanted Mr. Middleton, Mr. Hosie or Mr. Thompson 
to do was to come and tell me that there was nothing in there except legitimate — 

Port Charges, and in reference to this case I could have imagined something 
like that, based upon the information these gentlemen could have given to me. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think Mr. Montgomery ought to produce just such = © 
an assurance. a 
_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We have done that. Either Mr. Middleton, Mr. f 
Hosie or Mr. Thompson is prepared I suppose to give the same assurance. a 
The Witness: We made an exhaustive test of the C.P.R. ag 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: } 3 ae 
} Q. You have had free access -to every book, have you not?—A. Yes. I. © 
have no complaint of the C.P.R. at all. - 

_Q. That would only leave those not represented here?—A. You see my 
position. If you employed me to go and check some man’s cash, and I came — ‘ 
next day and told you that he said it was all right, and I told you that that a 
was the way I checked it, I am sure you would not be satisfied. i 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
(). That is exactly where I think there is a difference of opinion?—A. And 
that is what I would like to get cleared up. a 
Q. If we had asked you to audit these accounts of the steamship com-_ 
panies, I would expect you to say that you had checked every document, every 
voucher and so forth. But that is not what we are expecting. We have the E 
audited accounts submitted. Now, assuming that these audited accounts should E 
be submitted to us, you should ascertain whether or not the responsible auditors 


[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 


i" 


rtain amount: Se ligmens on See ara 
 Q. We will take port charges first?—A. Start with the revenue, and ask 
me questions from there. Ask me first of all, do I know in Exhibit 35 whether 
this’ is gross revenue? I know as a matter of fact it is not. I know there is 
commission deducted in some cases, before the revenue is shown. 
Q. It is subject to such things as commission?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is commission?—-A. I know there are commissions. 
Me Q.-Is the revenue all right, Mr. Scott?—A. I have two cases where there 
are deductions from revenue. I found those out in the course of examination, 
and then it occurred to me, are there other cases where these deductions have 
taken place, where they are not commissions? 
Q. Have you requested that explanation?—A. I have it in the question- 
_naire. I asked that question, to clear my mind upon that point. 


By the Charman. 


 Q. If I might suggest, please read the question you aked en, I sean 
if the amount shown as inward and outward freight disclosed the amount col- 
lected from the consignees and whether brokerage or commission was deducted. 
That question arose out of simply knowing that two of the companies had 
made those deductions. 


By Si Henry Drayton: 


ve _ We have it here that in some cases the commission is taken off?—A. Yes, 

= ‘quite <0, and that is the point that struck me when I got down to the Managing 

Commission and Brokerage Commission. I have a net amount in one case and 
a gross amount in another. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. A brokerage commission is not only a justifiable but an ordinary way of 
doing business, is it not?—A. Yes, but if we intend to show up all brokerage 
commissions, we should show them all. 

G). Subject to that reservation, is the Revenue account satisfactory to you? 
fA bdo not, doubt any of these ‘accounts. JI am taking the same basis as 
_ anybody else would; when some person comes along and presents something and 
says it is right, I will take it as being correct, subject to the answers put here 
and to what I had in mind when I put the questionnaire. 

Q. Let us come down to the operating expenses; can you get from the 
statements submitted what you might consider a fair statement of port charges? 

—A. Not that I am willing to take the responsibility for, beyond the mathe- 

‘matical accuracy of it. ; 

Q. Not if these men will declare and swear that they are correct?-A, We — 
have only four of them here declaring it, and I am to give you a consolidated — 
statement of them all. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

ae Q. Four did it?-A. But there are six or seven; I think there are seven 

ee coy: : 
. You have the certificates of everybody who is in this?—A. Quite. 

Q. The others you cannot examine, because they are not here?—A. It is 

not that I am casting any doubt upon these figures, but I do not want to come 

along anal take the responsibility for them, beyond their matehmatical accuracy. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_@. You have most of the companies here?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 


*~ 


ne figures Mr. Scott wants to lay emphasis upo 


818 


~ .Q. You can take such companies as you have, and 
ments submitted by them?—A. 1 can do that, 99 ©]. Ane 
a (). The same thing applies to fuel; their statements are complete as regards 
_ tuel?—A. Do you mean, have I seen any of these statements?) == 
(). It is a question whether you would accept some of these entirely and se 
‘say that they are absolutely correct. Here is an example, probably the best we * 
have got; you take this and see if it is satisfactory; you have the accountant — 
here, and you can ask him for explanations. Looking over one of these state- 
ments, such statements as are not clear—and I quite admit that they would ~ 
not all necessarily be clear to you—but could you not get satisfactory explana- 
tions from the accountants present on such statements as are not clear?—A. 
You heard the two answers to the questions that I put. You heard one.of them, 
and you will agree with me, if you have practised accounting, that you will not 
take a profit and loss account without a satisfactory verification of a balance 
sheet showing the itemized account. 

). Certainly not, if I am the auditor. But what I am trying to get, Mr. 
Scott, and what I want the committee to understand as far as I am concerned, 
is that you are not asked to audit the accounts of these companies; you are — 
asked to review their statements, and insofar as the statements need explanation, 
the accountants are here.—A. I quite understand that I am not asked to audit 
the statements of these companies, because that would be a very very long 
task, and we would never report to this committee, and I have not in any way 

attempted to do that, but what I have attempted to do is use my judgment on 
certain items that struck me as being out of line with other companies. 

Q. Take this as a test case. Here we have a voyage account of a vessel. 
Tt makes a statement here; there is a statement submitted, ‘running costs, 
wages, £48.”—A. I tell you if I had every one like that, Mr. Stevens, I would 
have absolutely no complaint. You have picked the very best one. a 
Q. I did not pick it, you did?—A. I picked it, and I told you it was the - 


t 


best. 
Q. What I mean is, if there are any which are not satisfactory, put your 
accountants on the stand either here or before you, and ask for the explanations. 
—A. I have asked for them here. a ee 
Q. I thought some of your questions went too far; they went back to — 
checking the vouchers?—A. No, I do not.think so. -For instance, yeu must 
have had it in your pra¢tice, where you have one company that. buys supplies 
and charges a commission for buying supplies. Is that a legitimate debit, when — 
you are trying to arrive at a profit and loss statement in a thing of this kind? — 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That very question may be put to Mr. Hosie. 
He is right here, and that would clear it up. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : | 
().)When can you make your report, Mr. Scott, on the information which 
you have?—A. I would have it ready for: the next sitting, I think. : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: When we have that before us, if there are any 


: Mr. Durr: I do not understand why the steamship auditors and the — 
steamship solicitors do not give Mr. Scott, if it is possible, all the information 
they can, Why do we have to talk about this day after day? It seems to mies 

they are prejudicing their case by not giving all the information they possess. — 

Why do they hide anything, or keep it back? | nae 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I do not think Mr. Scott suggests any of the — 

‘companies have shown a disposition to hold anything back or to hide anything. — 
The difficulty, I think—if there is any difficulty—is that we have no representa- _ 

tives here from two or three of the groups. Cy ae 

[Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 


a 
; 
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[ thin , Mr. - lot might put it this way, to make 


thing different, and the brokerage charge might be dealt with differently.” 


That was my original idea when I embarked upon this. » | i: 


Pa Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: What we may come down to, if I may make this 
suggestion, is that when we have the statements before us, showing a big profit 


or a big loss, so big that a little variation one way or the other would not make 


any difference, we might think it a waste of time to go into details, but I think 
it would be very much more intelligently done if we had Mr. Scott’s report 
before us. of | 3 tn, 
Mr. Durr: It seems to me that if I were a steamship auditor or solicitor or 
agent here, I would give all the information to Mr. Scott 1 possibly could. 
* Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That has been our effort. 
Mr. Durr: Then what is the trouble? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was wondering why the discussion. We have sub- 
mitted what the auditor wants and answers will be made in writing in accordance 
with the directions of the committee. Mr. Scott will bring in his report next 
week, and submit himself to cross-examination. . | 


Mr. Montcomemry, K:C.: There was a questionnaire addressed to the- 
Cunard Line two weeks ago, and Colonel Gear immediately forwarded it to the 
Cunard Line in England, so every effort has been made as far as we are con- 
‘cerned to get the information. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Forwarded: by mail? 
Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Yes. 


The CuArRMAN: Then we will leave aside for the moment the examination 
‘of the accountant, and we will proceed with another item of business. Mr. Hosie 
will turn over at the very earliest moment possible the written answers to the 
questions put by Mr. Scott. I'thank both Mr. Hosie and Mr. Scott. Now, we 
will take another witness. i 


Water MAvuGHAN called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. What is your full name?—A. Walter Maughan. 
-Q. Where do you live?—A. Montreal. | 
Q. What is your occupation?—A. Steamship Passenger Trafic Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. ; 
Mr, Monteomery, K.C.: My learned friend has asked that we put in 
evidence as to immigration. That is the purpose of calling Mr. Maughan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: — | ae 
te Q. How long have you been with the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. 
 Maughan?—A. 30-odd years. | ee 
a Q. Now, a question has been asked as to whether or not the rates which 
are charged by the company are excessive, or as having the effect of stifling — 
immigration. I would like to have your point of view, first, upon that, and 
upon the extent to which you are interested in immigration?—A. Might I say 
at the outset that I do not think any other institution in Canada can be as 
. keenly interested in colonization and in the influx into the Dominion of Canada 
of a large number of immigrants. We have, in approximately the last 25 years, 
spent $70,166,000 in colonization. | is 
ahd : [Mr. Gordon Wallace Scott.] 4 
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Wy Mr Tin prety ee ee Ds : 
Q. In how many years?—A. In approximately 25 years. 


75 per cent of that amount which I mentioned, has been spent in the past fifte 
years; deleting the four years of the war and the next year’s conditions con- 
sequent to the war, we have really spent 75 per cent of that amount in the las 
10 years. The Administrative Department of our Colonization Department is 
in Montreal. We have overseas branches with headquarters in London, Eng- 
land, and agencies and representatives throughout the United Kingdom; rep- 
resentatives on the Continent in all countries where the governmental regula- Ay 
fions will permit colonization representatives to function. We have a branch _ 
office in Winnipeg, and another one in Calgary, to look after the Prairie Pro-| 
vinces, receive the settlers, see that they are properly started, and look after i 
them after they get started. The amount of money I mentioned as being spent — 
by the company I represent is entirely apart from other large sums of money — 
that we have spent in trying to develop traffic, such as another overseas organ- 
ization, advertising and other incidentals. The money has been spent mostly 
in Canada on ready-made farms, turning waste lands into fertile lands, by! a 
' means of irrigation, and so on. One expenditure alone was for the large dam at — 
Bassano, Alta., running into millions of dollars. Now, it is hardly reasonable | 
to suppose that a company such as mine spending that huge amount of money, 

_ would put immigrant fares up to the point where they would prohibit immi- : 
grants entering this Dominion. If we thought for a moment that high rates 
would make our investment in the West a dead one, you can rest assured the — 
rates would be lower. ~ 


By Mr. Duff: ; es ae 

_ Q. How does the company recoup itself? You say they have spent this 

large sum of money. How do they recoup? Is it chargeable ini the fares charged 
to the immigrant?—A. Not one cent of it, sir. Mord: 

_ Q. None of it is charged in the fares of the immigrants?—A. No. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You are looking for the development of the territory through which 

your long line of railway passes?—A. The matter of ocean services feeding 

_ our railway, getting the country settled, and the consequent freight and pass- 7 
: enger business that will move, is, I might almost say, the life-blood of the com-_- By 
pany,—the means they have of getting revenue. We try to build for the future, 

_ and if we are not successful, I am almost constrained to say that the Dominion 

of Canada cannot be successful, as our interests are almost identical. 


By Mr. Shaw: t 


_ _ Q. Where are these agencies in Europe, of which you spoke, outside of the _ 
United Kingdom?—A. In Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, the Scandin- _ 
avian countries, and I think, Russia. I am merely speaking from memory, _ 

_ without the book, but that is a general idea of how they are scattered through- 
— out the Continent. - 
_ _Q. How about Poland?—A. Just at present the lines have not even pot a am 
_ traffic concession from the Polish Government. We had one, and the matter 
1s now under negotiation as to whether it will be renewed or otherwise. - ae 

, Q. How about Belgium?—A. There is a representative there. Be 
— .. Q. France?—A. No. The Colonization Department has no representative 
in France, but the Traffic Department maintains an office in Paris, as well as — 
Cherbourg, sh 
pa 4). How about Germany?—-A. In Germany there is a representative both 
of the Traffic and Colonization Departments. Wie 
yy, [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


2A. Yes; that is the amount, we, 
By Mr. sib BPD) 4 Bi 
-  -Q. Are you settling these immigrants all on your own land?—A. Naturally, 
Mr. Duff, we try to get them along our own line ot railway; they are contributors 
to our revenue later on, both in a freight and passenger sense. 

Q. And do you sell them your land?—A. Usually. 


- By Mr. Kennedg (Glengarry): . f | 

Spee Q. Do almost all of them settle on your own land?—A. Yes, when our 
Colonization Agent gets directly in touch with them. But, of course, our Traffic 
Department handles many passengers who do not settle on our land. For instance, 
we might handle traffic on the ocean which would use the Canadian National 


_ from the port of landing to the inland destination. 


By Mr. Stork: 
| Q. What is the present price of land near your railway ?—A. I cannot answer 
that; I am in the Traffic Department, and that is a colonization matter. It> 
would not do for me to give you an idea, because it would be purely and simply 
guesswork. 


to 


oa By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

. Q. What are your immigrant rates at the present time?—A. With the vast 
- increase, in November, 1924, they averaged out to $81.25. The immigrant rate 

' is, like anything else, graded, according to the steamer, so that it averaged out 

to $81.25. 

Pe _ By the Chairman: | Gr 

—.  Q. That is from the United Kingdom?—A. Slightly higher rates from the 

channel ports. : us 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
a Q. You were one of the committee that dealt with. the question of trans- 
portation during the war, were you not?—A: Yes., 1 was Chairman of that 
“committee. 
Bee Q. Were the rates you were then receiving for third class passengers just. 
about equivalent to your rate to-day?—A, It was an entirely different condition 


then. Our operating expenses were not anything like on the level they are on ~ 3 


to-day. | 
- Q. Was the company losing money by the chartering of their ships for 
- war purposes?—A. I could not answer that off-hand, without consulting the — 
books. I think Mr. Scott has had pretty free access to them and he can answer > 

that better than I can. 5 es 
es -Q. You were charging in those days £12 for third class passengers ‘and now | 
it has increased to $81 for third class passengers?—A. That is probably accounted 
_. for by the fact that we were carrying greater loads. To-day, take, for instance - 
1924, our fleet, as compared to pre-war days, and probably with the same tonnage © 
_ ‘you are very close to it—is only operated 46 per cent loaded for the calendar — 
year, 1924. In other words, we had a 54 per cent vacant space. ee bs 


By the Chairman: hea 
-— Q. For passengers?—A. Yes, third-class passengers. We were more fortunate 
than some of the other lines; the Cunard Line and their allied interests, such 
as the Anchor-Donaldson and the Donaldson, had vacant third-class space to 
Digs! [Mr. Walter Maughan.] ? 


By Mr. Duff: A 


Q. If you were getting a full capacity of emigrants your rates would bes 
_ lower?—-A. If we could get some kind of definite assurance that restrictions | 
would be removed. : ! yon 3 


By Sw Eugene Fiset: a 
Q@. You understand the reason I am asking you that. It is in fairness to 9 
your company, because the question has been raised in this Committee. You | 
_ were one of the members of the committee that fixed those rates?—A. Yes. 


eee 


_ By the Chairman: | sua 


__ Q. You were speaking about restrictions. Continue your answer.—A. Yes : 
Rather, maybe, I had better put it this way: If. immigration regulations and 
laws, as far as Canada is concerned, were the same as they were in 1913, we 

feel that a very much larger movement would take place, and the rights of © 

_ the citizens and the country generally would be perfectly safeguarded. - 


ae By Mr. Duff: | ey 
+’ Q. What was the rate in 1913?—A. Our rate in 1913, third-class, averaged 
out, $31.90. It ranged from $31.25 to $32.50. Pe cay. 
~ .Q. To-day it is what?—A. To-day it averages out $81.25. 

| By the Chairman: Mas 

Q. Will you try and justify that increase? It seems a high one,’ from 


$31.90 to what?—A. $81.25. It is roughly 155 per cent. 
boa dot oe whatl——A, $8125. ; 


By Mr. Rinfret: K | “ e Sa 
Q. I understand the rates are much higher now. You claim that the service 
given to the emigrant is better. You seem to say that the general conditions 
are accounting for the lesser number of emigrants. Do you not think that if 
_ | the service given to them was not of such a high quality but that the rate was 
_ lower, you would get a‘greater number of, emigrants?—A. Well, we have to 
keep pace with the competition which we face. All lines do, added to which, 
even a third-class passenger is a discrimining individual to-day, far more than 

_ le was in pre-war days. | ie Bad 
__ Q. Is it necessary to give that kind of service to get emigrants, or is it not 
a fact that, on the contrary, if you give less service and charge a lower price 
you would get a greater number of emigrants?—A. No, not unless your restri 
tions were removed. The Chairman has asked me practically what has brought 
about the increase. In the first place, as I have explained, our carrying capaci 
is probably cut in two. ) ot 


ney the Chairman: 


. Q. Your carrying capacity is cut in two?—A. Yes. / 
a _ (Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


Beh 


3 


rv i 
A 


- Q. In other words, the space of the ships has been reduced, is that it? —A. ne 
Yes. We have, for instance, one ship, the Empress of Britain— sf Ae A ee 


i By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | : ; ve 
- *.Q. Compare the two conditions. ‘Give us an idea of how they were carried 
before and how they are carried now? | ae 


By Mr. Rinfret: ; ; 
- Q. My question is, whether it is necessary to have those changed condi- 
PROT 38s . | ae 
The Cuatrman: His answer is, whether it is right or wrong, that all the 
other lines are doing it, and they all have to do it. : 

Mr. Rinreret: If it is not good, it makes it worse. 


Bi Mir esha 638 ea 

i Q. Does the law compel it, in the meantime?—-A. The law of the labour) anos 
unions cut down our space by making us provide more adequate provisions : 
for the crews; in other words to give them more space. That was one reason 

—to give them better accommodations is the better reason. In the earlier years 
before the war, as probably everyone knows, there were not the public rooms — 
on the ship, which were known as open steerage; in other words, males and, 
females were segregated, and they had large rooms on the ships with tiers of 
bunks in each one of these rooms; probably anywhere from 20 to 100 were 
berthed. ‘The feeding, they had to practically do themselves. While the food 
~ was cooked on the ship, they had to go for it and wait on themselves. en oe 


By the Chairman: | 

 » @Q. A la cafeteria? —A. Almost & la cafeteria, on a very rough scale. To-day, 
I think Ij have explained why the space is taken up. Now, on top of all this, |. 
F ‘our actual business, as I told you, is practically cut in half. Now, probably ig | 
ean answer Mr. Rinfret better by saying that on assurances from the Govern- 

~ ment that there would be a big movement from Great Britain in 1924, we put ane 
~ in what was known as a bonus system; we gave every British emigrant, coming 

to this country, from April first to November thirtieth, a rebate of $15, whieh" 3 
- made his net rate $60. The movement from Great Britain, under that preferen- 
tial or differential treatment, actually declined for the year 1924, 17 per cent; 
whereas with the same rate of passage from the continent and the channel =) 

- ports in 1923, as they had in 1924, the business actually increased 7 per cent. 


q 


6, Py Me Dut: ee 
iy -Q. In other words every little movement, has a meaning all its own?—A, 
es. : . 
Nee By Mr. Ranfret: | | ho 
 Q. You are not contending?—A. I am merely showing that with the lower 
rate from Great Britain, instead of business increasing it really decreased. 
‘ : ; [Mr. Walter Maughan.) SR fase 


Beko os By Mr. Montgomern KC 
., <Q: The rate is’ not a controlling factor? —A_ 
_ Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State quota to 1 
Is a little over 62,000, and we have information to the effect that the 
applications in on the other side totalling 79,000 to-day. The Britisher goes 
to the United States at the same rate as he comes to Canada at, and yet he 
_ overflows his quota regulations. The applications for the movement to the 
_ United States for the present year are greater than the movements of the Brit- 
- ishers to Canada last year. a ed P te 


mee i 


4 all 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a Yi 

. Q. Are they third-class applications?—-A. No. That is the whole quota, | 
_ but you would find that they would be largely third-class. Now then might Lia 
illustrate also, that the rate from the United Kingdom to Australia has gone — 
up. In 1911, to 1913, in round figures, converting the pound at five dollars, it i} 
was $90. In 1923, that rate went up to $200. To-day it stands at $185. And — 
the movement from the United Kingdom, third-class, to Australia, has shown ain ; 
healthy increase, over post-war years, showing that the rates did not deter — 

the movement from Great Britain to Australia. ; mae 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | Pe 
Q. How were they as compared with the capacity of the ship?—A. Well — 
there is a very different situation there, Mr. Montgomery. The steamship lines “4 
operating to Australia have a distinct advantage over the lines operating to — 
Canada, because they can carry their immigration movement throughout the 
entire 12 months. They can spread it over. Whereas we have to put our move- 
ment into the three spring months, due to climatic conditions. ees 
__Q. That is the heavy movement?—A. The heavy peak load. We have to — 
make provision for the movement of that peak load, and for the other 75 per 
cent of the calendar year, when the space runs very, very low. Therefore a_ 
shipping company, operating to Australia, as I say, has a very distinct advant-_ 
_ age over us, handling the business to Canada, notwithstanding that their rate 
has more than doubled, and their business keeps on increasing Boer 


. 


By Mr. Kennedy: / ‘ali 

_ Q. Would not that advantage be overcame by the length of time it takes 
to make a round trip to Australia?—A. No, I would not think so. They can 
make provision for that movement, and have their space pretty well distributed _ 
for the 12 months. It is a pretty expensive thing for us to put a peak load into 
25 per cent of the time. | aie 


Va. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: * 3 | 


Liverpool to Australia. 
QQ. I mean to Canada.—A. To Canada, Conference rates, yes: er 
_ Q. And the preferential of $15 you are getting on British ships, is that 
_ Conference also?—A. No, that was really an arrangement between the Depart- 


- ment of Colonization and Immigration here and the Canadian lines, arranged | 
by Conference. f Ai 


By the Chairman: Rot iaas | wo 

mc). But they all get it?--A. Yes, all lines were parties to that rate and 
_ any British emigrant could get it. beep 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] | 
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0 the United Stat 
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ee Q. Mr. Maughan, did you ever-consider whether if the same concession Ge 
- had been given to people from Continental Europe, that would or would not — 
have affected the flow of immigrants here?—A. No sir, for the reason that we _ 


know we could get a very much larger movement from the Continent to Canada ly 


if we could get the permits to let them enter ‘Canada. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


4 a : Q. If you could get what?—A. If we could get permission for the people 


‘to enter Canada. To-day, practically only an agricultural labourer or an ~ 
agriculturist is admitted. tite 


a Bp | By the Chairman: 


3 
Aga 
“allow of his admission to Canada, and I don’t know but 1 would say, at a 


a 


guess, which I think would be fairly accurate, that 25 per cent of those applica- 


i ig no national feeling except possibly in one or two directions, which the Chair=.\ 


Q. And then you have to go hat in hand to the Department of Immigration 

and pray them to let them in?—A. Well, in that connection, sir, J may say that 

-we have thousands of applications for farm help; that is, the man who will 
engage that help indicates the immigrant, and then we try to get a permit to 


tions after being signed up were not allowed. The Immigration Department 
_ may have very good reasons for that. 


By Mr. Shaw: 
, Q. Where do your applications come from mostly, on the Continent?—A. 
_ That is an extremely hard matter for me to answer. There are a great number — 
from Hungary, but of course there are more from countries populated by what 
the Immigration Department are pleased to call “Undesirable nationals.” I. 
‘think that is about as close as I had better go. ee 
~ Q. What do you mean by that? I do not understand it—-A. Well, to the — 
nationality of the man. I think it would be discreet here not to mention any 
- particular nationality. | 


By the Chairman: ae i 
Q. They are not “ Nordics.”—A. That is perfectly correct, Mr. Chairman. _ 


By Mr. Shaw: Rta 

Q. I wondered if Mr. Maughan would find much difficulty in getting in 
Immigrants from countries that were or were not allied with Germany during ~ 
the great war?—A. No, there does not seem to be much difficulty in that. There — 


man has stated are not Nordics. 


By Mr. Duff: / . ee 

Q. Mr. Maughan, you say the accommodation is very much better than it 

-_ was ten or fifteen years ago. Do the immigrants demand better accommodation, _ 

or has that to do with Government regulation, or why is it?—A. There is a — 

‘certain amount of it from Government regulation. The greatest amount is — 
competition. And then there is a certain element of the discriminating attitud 

of the immigrant. He is demanding more to-day than he did before. Ba Oe 

5 [Mr. Walter Maughan.] cae 


a oO. Dicenhnnahe ee 2(—A. Yes, 
oy He is really demanding more tha “he « @ 
- fact, I may say, Mr. Duff, that a number of the imm : 
i from actual experience—travel in the cabin classes of our ships, co int 
- Canada. Now there may be two reasons for that; it may be that he wants. 
‘accommodation; and there is also the off-chance ‘that travelling cabin class he 
_ may think he will look more prosperous and have a better chance with the 
a ee cea inspector; but the fact remains that a number of them travel cabin 
class 
i by Mr Duff: 


—. Q. Do you find your movement is less because the rate has been maieed 
A. No, we cannot believe that, sir. If we believed that for a minute we would 
be the first agitators to get the rate down to increase the HONG with the invest 
| ment we have in this country. 


By Sur Eugene Fiset: 


- @. Can you reduce that and still rele a apie A With the present 
- ‘movement, no sir, We are not making a- ica to-day. Your auditor has our 
statement. ‘ 
ev). But on a full load?—A. If we were Lened of a full load, we would be 
‘glad to consider the reduction of rates, but we would have to have a very 
definite guarantee that we would not be ‘tied hand and foot and told to got 
cn in Jocomotion. \ 


7 By Hon. Mr. Sinclatr: 


: Oo lf you were under the restrictions as they were in 1913, onl you fee 
assured of getting a full load?—A, ane of course 1S a very hard question: 
answer. . 
By the Chairman: P 
Q. In your best judgment, thee is all—A. In my best ‘aumonee it would 
ool increase the flow. Personally I feel satisfied it would. — 
 Q. Would it increase the flow to your capacity or somewhere near it?—A. 
For a portion of the year, yes. 


By Mr. Ranfret: 


- Q. So the main reason you are carrying these Dates | Is because of co 
3 neon. That is one reason. - 


Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: You might go ahead and give the onner reason. 


By Mr. Ranfret:. 


- Q. You do not consider that you road compete with a other ines ue 
hate eae the rates; you must only compete with them by improving the service? 
| A. We have cot to provide a service equal to the other lines. _ | 

 Q. That always brings up the same question, whether there is a class G 
d immigrants who would rather pay less and get less service-—A. There might be 
a Pinal percentage of such immigrants. 


By Mr. Duff: 


-- Q. Would you get more immigrants if you ante | your rate $90 at Sree 
ay I have already answered that. I think in the first place we could not. 3 
hem in under the present regulations. : | 
Q. But I mean, if the restrictions were rode eA If we thought. ‘the | 
q ink: we would be the first to agitate for it, because we absolutely recurs Wey 
- [Mr, Walter Maughan.) . | oe 


=e : f ae rh ie 
y,, to support our railway ‘and hel LI aa 
ailway we pay here, w h runs in a considera 


mated 
Syed i" 


ee Q. Mr. Ma 


- Those that the Traffic Department handle, possibly without consultation with 


that they will go on the land.® 
eo. By Mr. Duff: , : 


ok and forty per cent. 


~. By Mr. Kennedy: 
- Q. What reason is given for not accepting the applications of twenty-five 


_—A. We have simply the applications denied us, and the reason is that we find 


tion is bona fide; in other words, when a man says he is going on the land they 
do not believe he is going to do so. 


disability. , 


By the Chawmqn: 


- years?—A. Yes, sir. ro 
_ Q. This touches the question of freight rates, therefore it is proper to ask 
- these questions; what would you think of an immigration policy which would 
say to the whole world. “If you are sound in body, mind, wind and limb, you can 
geome to this country,” would those people be wanted? 

hae Mr. Durr: Add the words “and eyesight.” _ 


_ Department of the Government set up to take charge of this work ._ 


By the Chairman: | 


e out, first, that the United States, in the years prior to the war, were admitting 


_as we have not seen for many years past, in a very short time. 


14 


ie By Mr. Kennedy: 


approximately a million and a quarter of those people a year. Personally Ae 
believe that if we did the same thing it would not be long before the wheels would. 
be turning pretty rapidly in order to turn out the supplies that would be required. 
In any kind of careful selection that might be set up to see that the people were 
physically, mentally, and possibly morally fit, we would have a free movement __ 
to this country, and in my personal opirlion we would see prosperity here such 


ble sum in — 


ie 


~ the Colonization Department, we do not definitely know that they go on the 
land, but we cannot get them in unless the Government is pretty well assured — 


- Q. Can you say what proportion come through the Colonization Depart- 
-ment?—A. No, I cannot, off-hand, but I would say at a random guess, founded — 
upon certain facts I have in mind, that there would be somewhere between thirty © 


per cent you spoke of; you said there were twenty-five per cent not admitted? ~ 


after the Immigration Department investigates, they do not think the applica- 


 Q. Not physical disability?—-A. No, not physical disability nor mental _ 


The Witness: I would like to preface my remarks with the remarks that 
_ whatever I may say here is not to be construed as in any way a criticism of the © 


re AMET ughan, speaking of those who come in, have you any idea how 
many of those agriculturists remain on the land? Do you follow them?—A, _ 
Those our Colonization Department bring in do go on the land and they are — 
followed. I may say, they make prior arrangements to put them on the land. 


oe Q. You have been interested in the Immigration Department for some ; 


-Q. No; 1am merely asking for your opinion—A. I think I had better point 


_ _Q. They have reached a stage now where they are almost at the peak, and 
again there may be other reasons why it was stopped?—A. Yes. The Depart- 
‘Nae arn Neate : (Mr. Walter Maughan.] i i 


ment of Labour sometimes in the United States h: 

-. elasses, with the idea that the wages for those in country will igo up. — 

- pelieve in the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1924, there were some 200,000 wen 

~ from here to the United States. I think the United States Immigration figure 
show that. | unin SRE Meureena se 


By the Charman: . OU 
Q. Of course the United States and ourselves are in very different positions 
as regards the proportion of population to available.space?—A. Yes, and as a 
matter of fact they are spending more money to-day to keep people out of the 
country than we are spending trying to induce them to come in. ah 
iy ae 
By. Mr. Shaw: | VR 
| Q. Do you know whether, in the years prior to the war, immigration was 
» -unrestricted?—A. No, it was not unrestricted. Ae 
-  Q. But hadn’t they to have a certain amount of money in their possession, 
in addition to soundness in wind and limb?—A. Yes, a nominal sum. Rises 5. 
. Q. So that that policy extended over a ereat many years, did it not?—A. | 
Yes; almost from 1914, before the outbreak of the hostilities; in the old country — 
you could take it back to probably 1900. ey 
oe Q. Have you investigated the results of that to ascertain how it affected — 
- Canada?—-A. We have simply to look about us and see what the condition is in- 
Canada to-day. ; eos a 
'  Q. But I am taking the period up to 1914, and looking back to the un-— 
restricted immigration policy of the years previous to that, and I am asking 
; ‘you the results in that particular time; would you say they were very satis- 
_ factory?—A. I would say decidedly satisfactory. : e ona 
ue Q. Supposing I told you that in all those years I doubt whether we kept up 
our normal birth rate, notwithstanding all that increase, what would you say 
-as to that?—A. I can quite believe that, because all the people who come to — 
this country do not stay here. ; oe 
- Q. Do you want to make Canada a sieve, to let people through?—A. 1 
‘do not think that is the proper term to apply there, Mr. Shaw. This is my own 
| personal opinion only; no matter if these people go through Canada, staying 
here only a week or a month, they must leave so much money. In any event, 
they are just as good as tourists; they come in, and I hope they will spend their 
oo) ce money, here. | yO ae 
3 Q. Apart from the increase in the population, don’t you think we should | 
a consider their passing through the country?—A. There is that aspect of it, but 
they must leave some money here, which will benefit the merchant and back up 
i on the manufacturer and the producer here. | Yen 
Be ee | Q. I would like to find out the basis for your reasoning. 


Rm ey 1) By the Chairman: a) 
- Q. As a matter of fact, a lot of-those people do stay in Canada?—A. or 
would say the most of them. We have had wastage since 1913; we have had a 
war, and we have had emigration from this country across the line, and perhaps” 

we have not kept up our birth ratio. \ i 


iy 
By Mr. Shaw: | 
Ee Q. You say there has been emigration from Canada to the United States 
in the last year; there is no doubt about that, is there?—A. The last year I have 
‘a record of is the fiscal year for 1924. There were 200,000 souls crossed into 
the United States. But that is not the only thing; a lot of those were nativ' 
Canadians. Ne hae = ae 
ee ue [Mr. Walter Maughan.) Hi) 


rs be take 
ollow the 200,000?—A. It is not humanly possible 


these people are not going to f 
to say that they will not, 
would stay in Canada. | | i i 
/__  Q. Why don’t you bring the matter up?—A. I am afraid that is a somewhat 


" body. 
| Vaieatoe By Mr. Flintoft: “ 
-~—--Q.:-How long have they to be in Canada before they can go to the United 


oo States?—-A. Five years I' think; it used to be one year, then two, and then — 


ae ALVe, : : 
-.. . Q. So that if they come to Canada there is no chance of getting across 
unless they steal through?—A. They are pretty well checked up there. If a 


~ man wants a position, the Labor Unions investigate him thoroughly, and he is” te 


not there very long until he is deported. If I may, I would like to make a 

further statement and say that very drastic conditions are imposed upon steam- 
ship companies. The immigration agent at, the port of entry to Canada has the 
right, for an almost unlimited category of reasons, to demand that a steamship 
company shall carry:a man back to his place of origin free, and in addition 

refund the fare he had to pay for coming. We have never objected to that. 


ys Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It cannot happen very often. 

Pt By Mr. Rinfret: 

: Q. Have you had many of those cases?—A. Not a ereat number of deport- 
ations. f 


Pi. Q. Perhaps that si the reason you do not object?—A. No, Mr. Rinfret. We 


make this claim, that our agents, as far as they possibly can do so, investigate 
the passengers before they allow them to come forward. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Forgive me if I say that we have only a few moments, and 
that we had better redirect our inquiry to the immediate question of the rates. 


a | By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


ofa typical ship?—A. Well, the only typical ship we have running to-day that 
was running in pre-war days is the Empress of Britain. In 1913 she could 


pick up at one load 1,014 third class passengers, to-day her capacity is 634. — | 


That is a typical ship in service in pre-war days and in service to-day. 


Empress of Britain. : 
 Q. And even though your capacity is cut in half, how do the figures ‘com- 
pare as to the percentage filled, versus vacant?—A. Well, as I have said, in 
1924 we ran with 54 per cent vacant space. | : 

Be  Q. And you were better off than most of the lines at that?—A. The Cunard 
_ ‘Line had a wastage in space of 70 per cent, and the White Star 81 per cent. 

sig Q. Was your condition any better in pre-war days?-A. Oh my, yes. 


a A. You have only to look at the emigration figures on that. 


» .  Q. You have also referred to the service given, as far as the rooms were — 


concerned. What about food and eating accommodation and so on?—A. Well, 
while there will not be shown any great increase in the cost of supplies, probably 


senger gets a printed menu for each meal. 
A [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


Q. I think at the time we diverted to this question you were about to speak. 


But our fleet, as I before stated, the pre-war tonnage, as near as it is compar-— 
able to the tonnage to-day, is about cut in half. It is even worse than the 


taken down; how do you know that 


but I do believe myself that a great percentage of them — 


embarrassing question, Mr. Shaw. I do not want to be taken as criticizing any- — 


ss Q. Even with the enlarged capacity—you had double the capacity ?— : 


the method of feeding heaps expense on us. The dining rooms and the extra | 
stewards and the extra-cooks on third-class ships to-day—the third-class pas- 


CALE Net MD ‘ie 


; He Do. they change it every ‘meal?—A. Yes sir, In some of tl modern 
boats to-day. I may say that the food is prepared in’ the same kitchen fou 


By Mr. Duff: | aa gee 
ay @. How many languages do you have these cards in?—A. Sometimes two, 
__ sir; it depends on the number of Continentals, and what nationalities we have. 


ae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Lae a era 
ae Q. Have you one of your folders here?—A. Not with me, but I could get — 
it in the office. Paes 
 -Q. Really, the folders are illustrative, comparing this with the old condi- 
tions which used to exist. Perhaps we could get it better this way; how does 
the third-class to-day compare with say the second-class in pre-war days?--— 
_ A. Well, in my opinion the third-class on the modern steamer, or the remodelled — 
_ steamship, is superior to the second-class accommodation around 1905 or back. 
The Cuairman: Can we finish with this witness before lunch? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I cannot. Oe Bees 
‘The CHairman: Mr. Symington has several questions to ask, so there is 


no use going on now. The committee will rise until three o’clock. 
The witness retired. 


ms The committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. AUR 


ee McMaster, presiding. 


Ly _ The Cuamman: Gentlemen, the Committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Maughan, will you please resume the stand? > 0 ee 


oe 


: ; : ~ Wauter Mavuenan recalled. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


oD _ Q. Now, Mr. Maughan, the comparisons that have been made both-in the 
report that has been submitted and the evidence, have been two in number; 
first, pre-Conferences as compared with the present, and, secondly, pre-war, 
as compared with the present. We have not spoken of the pre-Conferences, 

_ and I do not know whether you know anything about that or not?—A. I am not 
really qualified to speak on the pre-Conference, inasmuch as we were not in the 


_ Atlantic steamship business in pre-Conference days. : met: 
__ Q. While we are on that subject, you might tell ws when you got into th 
_ Atlantic trade, and when you joined any of the Conferences?—A. The Canadiai 
Pacific acquired the Elder-Dempster Line in 1903. We joined the Westbound 
_ Passenger Conference on January 1st, 1906; we did not join the Eastbound 
Atlantic Conference, whose headquarters are in New York, until January Ist, 
7 OUS. | F i maid, 

4 Q. Reference has been made to a date in 1909, when you joined so 
Conference?—-A. No, I think that is a mistake, as far as joining a Conferenc 
is concerned. | re nt 
ihe {Mr. Walter Maughan] 


ox 1909?—A. On 1909 we had a traffic agreement. I know — 
ee In 1909, unless it may be that a Freight Conference was joined _ 


4 Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Is that correct, Mr. Marlow, do you happen to 
Be KTTOW Lianne OAL OA, LO 
~. Mr. Martow: In 1910, they joined the General North Atlantic Conference _ 
Westbound. es } eh 
; By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. There has been reference made to an agreement in 1904, which is 
- mentioned in a document referred to as the Alexander Report?—-A. Yes, but 
_ thatsagreement could be considered in no way a Conference agreement; it was 
- simply what might be termed an “Inter-Line Agreement” dealing with the | 
division of territory on different classes of business. bn | 
—--—- Q«.-: It had nothing to do with the North Atlantic Conference. I have a copy 
of the agreement here. That has nothing whatever to do with the Conferences 
in general; it was simply an agreement between lines on territorial division. .. 


" By Mr, Flintoft: | 
Q. It was just two lines?—A. No, I think there were more than that. 
_~ Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: All of the N.D.V.L. lines. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, KG: 


: Q. That “N.D.V.L.” is a contraction for some unpronounceable German. 
- name?—A, Yes; it is mentioned in the Alexander Report here. | 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The North Atlantic Steamship Lines Association. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


iy Q. Then you are not qualified to speak as to pre-Conference rates, from 
any personal knowledge?—A. No. | : 
* ---Q. You were asked by the Chairman to justify the increase in rates from 
pre-war times, and you have spoken first of the reduced carrying capacity of 
the vessels between those two periods?—A. Yes. . | 
- Q. Yow might explain a little more fully how that reduced carrying capacity 
- is accounted for?—A. Well, you take the same cubic measurements in a ship, 
and by putting fewer people in each room, providing public rooms, dining-rooms, 
and hospital, as previously explained, it just about cuts the actual bed or 
__- passenger carrying capacity in half. | oe 
et Q. The remaining part is a little more than half?—A. It varies according 
to the line; some would be more than cut in half, and some not quite half. The 
difference in the accommodations, as before explained, is what is responsible 
for it. : : : | 
Q. Now, do the requirements as to the space for the crew affect it at all? 
_ —A. Yes. The unions demand that the crews have more space, better space, 
and better located, in some cases, on the ships. Further than that, by the 
création of these individual rooms for married couples and families, the necessity 


found for them, and that takes away from the carrying capacity of the ship. 
; Q. Does the same remark apply to the stewards?—A. No. They can get 
~ stewards on and off the ship pretty well according to the number of passengers, 
but the stewardesses are more or less of a fixture. 


“9 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: | 
- Q. From what date were the better accommodations provided?—A. They 
vary according to the lines. f : 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


arose for more stewardesses on the ships; they, in turn, have to have quarters 


a ‘modations—those of the present aa ener | 2 we 
7 @. Then they were provided from 1919 pe e307 A vee just as soon bi 
“as s the vessels could be improved after Oy were returned to the services. 3 


| ‘ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | er aed 
-Q. And all the newer vessels came in with these increased facilities uaa 

A great many lines lost their fleets during the war, and the newer ones which > . 
have been built, I believe—although I cannot give official evidence of this—— 
cost from four to six times as much as similar vessels before the war. ep 


By Su Eugene Fiset: 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Maughan, that the very fact that you ees pro- 
_ vided for better accommodations for your third-class traffic, has had an effect 
on your eastbound trade?—A. It really has no relation to ‘it, that I can see, 

General. 

ae Q. Is it not a fact that you are getting new passenger traffic i England 
ror ‘to the Continent, due to the fact that you have modified to such an extent 
- your third-class passenger accommodations, and you are getting, I will say, 
_ three, four or five times more traffic eastbound than you were getting before?—A. 
eNO, not as far as our line is concerned, General, I think perhaps I can explain — 
that to you by the fact that the lines running to the United States, when the ~ 
quota law came into effect, had made provision to handle between 500,000 to é 
600,000 souls. They had that space vacant, and they cast about for means to 
try and employ that space and they started these tourist cabins and college © 
_ cabins, an economical tourist rate and back. My present opinion is that that 

will not hold. I regret that, because it has a tendency to send this down to- 
pia class, but the first- class was in no way provided with that in view. . 


* Se 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


@. Just the same, it has improved?—A. Yes. probably at the expense of 
the cabin traffic. Khe 


By the Chairman: ; | 


| -Q. Since then, it is true that a good many people are taking advantage oe a. 
the cheaper rate, offered by your better third-class accommodation, to go tone ; 
Europe, who, otherwise, would not have gone at all?—A. I can tell You;as?) 9s 
far as our line j is concerned, that that business is negligible. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. What is that?—A. It does not’ amount to really anything We probe .: 
ably have three or four tours in the summer season, and that is all we get out 
_ of the twelve months. I cannot say off-hand, but, as a guess, I would say that — 
_ the business in each one of these trips would not run over two. hundred. ata 
- might be below or it might be above. f 
.  Q. You mean eastbound?—-A. It is east and westbound. They make the a 
- round trip on what they call so-called economical tours. 
y Q. Do they come back again on your vessel?—A. They select a sailing. tha 
ie as blanked out for other fhard- class business. Re sc. 


gy ' 
By Sir Eugene Fiset; 
_,  Q. The reason I am asking that is because the i impression exists that. yo | 
“inerease in eastbound traffic has compensated to a large extent for what ae ha 
been deprived of on the other?—A. That is not a fact. ei 7 4 


(Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


hat in contemplation? W you expect that that would =~ 
day ?—A. No, I would not. As a matter of fact we are opposed 


a, 


a ay nil By Mr. Montgomery, KG: | ; Le eae 
fe Qe Pbey think it is hurting the cabin business?—A. It is hurting the cabinige i 


o, Q. So you are of the opinion that emigrants could be carried conveniently 


at a cheaper rate? lta ca 


= 


ae By Sir Eugene Fiset- | , | 
- Q. With less luxurious accommodation?—A. They could be carried cheaper 


if they could be moved in numbers; if we could get the turnover m our business. 


“By Mr. Rinfret: 2 
pee @.eThat is not in accordance with what you were stating, that you were ee 
against the present system?—A. Thepresent system, the college tours to London | 
~ and back. I would like to make that very clear, because I can further tlustrate 
that by taking that class of cabin ships, that is the ship with only two classes 
of cabin and a third class, instead of three classes, first, second and third. Since 
those cabin ships came into effect, they have greatly interfered with the first 


class business, on the third-class ship. 


s By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 

ene -Q. You have spoken of the number of ships that were destroyed and had 
to be replaced after the war. That formed a very considerable percentage of 

- most of the fleets, did it not?_—A. Some of the fleets here—I have not got figures 

before me, but I believe some of the Canadian fleets were almost wiped out. 

~ Q. Lam speaking of passenger vessels?—A. The passenger vessels did get 164% 

pe Q. Ags those new boats were replaced were they fitted with those more 738 

 Juxurious third-class fittings?—A. Yes, the modern ship is brought up to meet ete 
~ the demands of the travellers, as well as that of competition. a a | 
- Q. Did that necessitate the conversion of boats like the Empress of Britain 

_by the installation of similar accornmodation on her?—A. The bringing of the 

_ Empress of Britain up to pre-war requirements was a very expensive thing for 
us. | 


ae Q. And the other boats had to fall into line too?—A. They had to be 
reconditioned. ‘ | one 
-- -- Q, Otherwise they would not draw the traffic? 
business against the other ones. ys Wee Ba 
Q. The third ground you spoke of was the fact that even the reduced space —_— 
_ that was now available in the ship was not filled.to the same extent that it was 
in the earlier davs?—A. That is a fact; while our actual capacity is cut in two. — 
Then on-top of that are the reduced carryings. . ean 
~~. @. Even in the capacity you have?--A. On the reduced capacity, so it is 
really a reduction upon a reduction. ee. 
a Q. And that you attribute to the fact that immigration was not moving - 
_ to Canada in the same proportions?-—A. It is not. The statistics of the Dominion 
show that, the number of admissions. es 
 .Q. J assume that you are giving your views from a transportation view- — 
point. You are not assuming to pass on the question from a national point of — 
view, or a point of view of one or other section, as to which is the more advisable? — 
A. Any views I might have expressed are my own personal views. I want to 
make it clear, if that thought 1s around, that I do not wish in any way to be 
risconstrued on it, if anyone thinks that I am criticizing any regulations that. 
‘i > [Mr. Walter Maughan.] Asp oe 


A. They would not get any ae 


ee 


- may be in effect. What we might say, fror 
traffic, is that if certain restrictions that are in 
_ It would increase the movement, but whether that woul advis 
_ do not wish to criticize or pass an opinion on. — ys ne 


~ The Cuamman: Mr. Maughan was careful to say, in expressing his vi Ss) 
this morning, that he was merely expressing his personal views. I took note 
OL that. : AS ages 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


- Q. Yes. Now, your fourth point I think was, the difference in the class of 
service that was supplied, as between the older period and the present period. I — 
think we all understood that. net eae 

The CuatrmMan: He went over that. 
Mr, Monteomnry, K.C.: Just to get the thing summarized. 


_._ The Wrrness: As I explained, while the actual edibles may not be much © 
higher in cost, the method of serving them is a very considerable expense to 
the company. ; 


r EK 


by Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : . 


Q. The increased expense of operating the ship, or the reduced purchasing _ 
power of the dollar, as you wish to put it, the general expense?—A. Generally | 

speaking, of not being able to find the elastic dollar. . i A 

| ~Q. That brings us to the question as to whether having in view all these — 

_ things, the increased rates have been more than sufficient to provide for these — 

factors, which you have enumerated, from an earnings point of view?—A. Well, — 

Ido not know. The voyage statements have been put in the hand of the © 

- Government auditor, as I understand it, and they will show that in 1924 we did 

not make any money. | any 

— Q. Just tell us about 1925, the results up to date, without going into — 

_ figures at all—A. Those figures are also obtainable, if the Committee wish — 

them, in private and will show definitely that we have, not only, not made any — 

‘money since the first of the year, but we have not broken even; that is from the 

_ first of January, 1925, to the first statement of voyages received, up to a week — 

ago, that is last Saturday. “3 

y @. What I had in mind more particularly, from a comparative point of — 

view, was as to whether the months of this year have shown up more or less — 

favourably than the corresponding months of the previous year?—A. No, they | 

have not. As I have explained; even with the increase, that was made effective 

in 1924, November, we have not made sufficient revenue to meet expenses, really. 
QQ. Now, you are always speaking before depreciation, or anything of that 

sort?—A. That is, before making any provision, whatever for depreciation... #93 

 Q. Now, it might be suggested that this falling off was attributed to the — 
increased rates. I think you covered that this morinig. 2 | i 


The Cuarrman: He went into that very thoroughly ‘and very clearly, — 
this morning. : | om 


The Wrrwess: May I just say there, Mr. Montgomery, that the movement ‘ 
from the United States to Canada for the fiscal year ended 1924, shows a move- 

ment of souls from the United States to Canada of about one eighth of the — 
year ending 1913, or 1914, showing that the movement from the United States 
___ has.stopped coming to Canada, and it can in no way be attributable to increased _ 

_ Yates, because their fares are practically the same now as then, probably a 15 — 
_ per cent increase. WY hy aus va eka 
! : _[Mr. Walter Maughan.] i ; - i woe 


ct fet Paes hee Mp tea 
%, ; eh Dagagt dhe 


with ocean rates?——A. No, but it. goes to 


-eularly at the channel ports, and they are quarantine or disinfection stations, ~ 


where the emigrants are passed through and subjected to examination, I believe | 


_ they keep them there three days and put them in such shape that they can _ 


give a clean bill of health before they go on the ships. Those stations are 
- maintained at the ¢ost of the steamship lines, and while I am not familiar with 
the detail of their accounts, I believe that the line receiving the passenger gets 
a bill from each station on a per capita basis. I am not absolutely certain on 
that but, to the best of my belief, that is the method they are handled under, 
and.these stations are originally maintained by different steamship lines. In > 
other words three lines might have a station. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Are those stations in the channel ports?—A. Those stations are in the 
channel ports, although there is one at Southampton. 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

. Q. How do those quarantine stations affect your costs? What has been 
done in those?—-A. Perhaps I can give you figures first of all on the Southampton 
station. ‘ | ; 
' Q. By the way, there is a memorandum which Mr. Maughan is now reading 
from. If it is of any convenience to the Committee, we have extra copies of it. 


We are not insisting on it being filed. I do not care whether it is filed or not. 


As he is reading statistics I thought it might be convenient for you to have it. 
It is simply different provisions as to restrictions of immigration and so on, 
the expense of control stations.—A. | might illustrate, Mr. Montgomery, by 
taking the quarantine or inspection depot at Southampton. The depots are 
shown on page 19 of this memorandum. That inspection station is managed 
or administered by the Cunard, White Star Line, and Canadian Pacific. The 
approximate average annual cost of maintenance is £45,000; or, if for the purpose - 
of convenience we put the pound in dollars at the rate of five dollars to the pound, 
the annual cost is $225,000. Naturally, the rate of passage bears its share in 


; _ that expense. It is an expense that must come out of transportation. 


Now all the way down there are a number of other stations there. For 


instance, Cherbourg, maintained by the Cunard and White Star Lines. The _ i: 


conversion being at the same rate, the annual cost is $175,000; And a separate 
one of the Royal Mail also at Cherbourg of $75,000. And so on down, all the — 
way through. Some of the costs I have been unable to-obtain by cable although | 
T asked. for them. Those are the control stations. | 

Q. Woud you care to give any explanation of any of the figures? There — 
are some on the next page. | : 


By Mr. McKay: : | 
zi Q. What occasions the cost? How is it that the stations cost so much 
money?—A. There are enormous buildings; sleeping quarters are provided in — 
cae . | [Mr. Walter Maughan.] : 


Pony as Anshitution iy “very expensive fa main: n. e sl 
ae observe here, sir, are maintained at a much smaller wer 


By Mr. Fintoft: 


Q.. Mr. Maughan, it might be eee if you gave some. idea, for Dr. 
‘McKay’ ‘nformation, as to just what is done with the emigrant while he is © 
passing through that station?—A. Well, I have ‘heard it said that we launder | 
the emigrant there. He comes out from his original starting point on the Con- — 
tinent of Europe in a rather rough state and he is put through this. depot physi-. 

cally, mentally, and morally; and they remove everything objectionable about, i 
him, including entomological specimens. Cy 


The CuairMan: Put very nicely. 


0 The Witness: That brings him on to the ship in at least a clean condition, 

and makes a better emigrant of him and a more presentable, immigrant of him 
va when he lands here. As a matter of fact, some of them get their first idea ‘ob, 
a cleanliness and modern toilet facilities when they strike those depots. | 


a ! Pare, 


By the Chairman: 
(). This is the approximate average annual cost?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr, McKay: 


| Q. Will you explain again what the meaning of a control station is, and 
_ how the Germans could control the direct passage of an emigrant to ‘this coun-— 
try?—A. Well, as I understand it, the Germans set up these control stations in 
the first place. They enacted emigrant legislation compelling anyone leaving the vite 
country to do so under prescribed conditions, and one of the conditions was that — 
_ they must pass through a control station. ‘That conserved the revenue of the — 
German lines, and was wholly disapproved of by the British lines. They had 
, nothing to do with it.. 

i Q. Take the case of an agricultural labourer in Germany employed by a 
o ees here, who expects to give that man employment for one, two or ieee i 
— years and to teach him farming; he buys a ticket here and sends it to the man in — 

_ Germany. How do they control that man?—A. At the present day, sir, the — 

German emigrant cannot leave— ¢ 
~  Q. I mean if that ticket calls for transportation on your boat?—A. I am 
speaking of the control system in existence pre-war. We can issue a: ticket to- 

day, prepaid, send that through our representative in Hamburg, and he can come 
out on our boat. 
ee Q. The point is this: in nearly every case I know of—I could give a Peele 
of nearly fifty offhand, the tickets were purchased here and a direction given to. 
the emigrant.—A. Might I ask, sir, what you mean by a direction? ; 
- . Q. The ticket itself directs which way he shall come. That is the custom — 
in my riding, and a great many come that way. That control ae: would have ee 
- no control there?—A. No sir. ee 
Mr. Monrcomrry, K.C.: As a matter of fact, doctor, I have been told— 
- you perhaps know this better than I do—that the control stations have been more 
Oe less wiped out by the Treaty of Versailles. 
| The Witness: Oh yes, they were a Le ts part of the. Treaty of Ver 
“sailles. : Z Hey 
[Mr. Walter Maughan} Fi, 


S ‘ t 


ies 


By M r. McKay: | EN Gea 
Q. The point I was making is this, that if a ticket was purchased here with 
the direction in, there could be no control?—A. No sir. si ay 
3 Sir Henry Drayton: Not today. ) 
ihe Hon. Mr. Stevens: There would be before the war. eye 
The Wirness: I am dealing with the time before the war when the charge 
was made that these control stations were there and that more or less the British « 
lines were interested in them. Even pre-war, I want to make the point that the 
British lines were in no way favourable to them. Cases such as you cite we have — 
every day in the week. That is what we call our “prepaid business. a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. In connection with that prepaid business, one fact comes to my mind; it 
is not confined to that alone; I understand the steerage passenger, or third class 
passenger can now purchase his actual accommodation, with the berth and num- — 

ber of the stateroom. and everything of that sort-—A. He can make ‘his reserva- 

tion beforehand and get his actual berth and room number on a specific sailing 
just the same as the saloon passenger or cabin passenger can, either east or 
_- westbound. As a matter of fact that is the way it is arranged, | 

Q. Is that a privilege he had in earlier days?—A. Oh no, no, he was in 
the open; herded really. | 


Hee ht By Mr. Mckay: 
hae: Q. He was in the herd then?—A. Yes. | ; 
' The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions by the members of the 
Committee? If not, I will dsk Mr. Symington if he has any questions to age) 5 
this witness. i 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


oa 


LP) into OE 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: - 
Q. Mr. Maughan, you have been there 30 years you say. Have you a list 
of the rates commencing in 1902?—A. No, we were not in the business in 1902, 
_ Mr. Symington. | cee 
(8 Q. You quote a rate here apparently in this book of yours, for 1900?—A. 
~ That is not a Candian Pacific book, I may say. That is general; prepared by 
i the lines. Personally I cannot speak of a rate in 1900. ce 
Q. I presume the rate shown in this book is correct?—A. Yes, that was 
the normal rate. 
Q. And the rate shown for 1913, would be correct also iA. eS. 
Sir Henry Drayton: What page is that? | 


ss Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Page 1. 1900, $31.25. 1913, $35. » ap 


sie’ § 


By the Chairman: : | 
Res: Q. Mr. Maughan, the interest in the Waverley Novels was heigtened by the — 
fact. that. the name of the author was unknown at the time. Who was the 
_ author of this reply of the steamship lines?—A. It was rather a joint affair, 
esi: 
- Q. Then who were the joint authors?—A. I don’t know sir, 
; : [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


! 


es co ‘And ae Me a you Gale it to 
ie rmectings ? 


recall now. 


Mr. Montcomery, K. Oat ao not lee myself, ae Hoes is no reason 
why the Committee should not know that. 


The Cuarrman: No, and I was asking who it was. 


The Witness: I may say this, that we had several conferences and the 
_ White Star, Cunard, Donaldson Line and ourselves were present, and at 
i ‘different meetings there were different members of the staff there.  ( 


ov The CHAIRMAN: Someone must have put it all together. 


= 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. If there is any information you can give Boot it. Mr. Maughan, wig : 
give it.—A. I really cannot give the exact names. For instance, 1 was at ~ 
‘several of the meetings Mr. McClure of the Cunard was there; ‘Mr. Tobin 
of the White Star; Mr. Ballantyne of our own line, at one time, and I think 
iy Mr. Annable. That is as to the passenger end. I know nothing about ne 
+ ce I was not at the freight meetings. 
| Sir Henry Drayton: This is passenger. | 
a Sir Evcene Fiser: This is the reply dealing with passenger? The first 
eo part. of the reply dealt with traffic rates; this deals entirely with the passenger 
service, the second part of the reply. We should have a copy of it. 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There is a copy in your reply is there not? — 
Pee Sir Evcene Fiser: No. | ee 
— Sir Henry Drayton: No, this is the first time I have seen it. a a 
Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: This is not referred to ‘as the reply. He 1 was 
ek ‘quoting part of it. It was really got up for us, and some of it is in the reply. 
_ I am not asking to have it filed. I only gave it to you for convenience in 
ee) following the statistics. But there is no objection to giving it. 

Mr. Fuintorr: We will have more copies by the first of the week. 


o Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As regards the compilation, you are. ‘more 
oe interested in the reply ‘of the steamship companies? 


Sir Eucene Fiser: We would like to know who is the editor?) oi) 00 tae 
‘Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As far as we are concerned, we see no reason for. a 


_ any secrecy about it. It was not the work of any one man; but I would rather 
have someone speak of it who knows about it. 


_ The Wrrness: I think that has been explained. 

Nh Sir Eugene Fiser: My real interest is in getting a copy. aie the 
_ The Witness: I will see that you get one. ot 
__. Sir Henry Drayron: I think the general is right. There is a lot of 
2 ae in it, and we have also got the laws of the United States on this subject 


’ 


eo The Ciena Mr. Flintoft has just. stated, Sir Henry, that they will 
i ie glad to furnish the members of the Committee with whatever number of 
copies are required. Mr. Maughan had half a dozen which he handed to us” 
: Just now. 

bi Mr. Funtorr: We gal have copies in the a e the ved 
_[Mr. Walter piauehat| 


16 a maicuen and he nal Sanne was Lees 6 ne W. D. Robb, or ee 
Thomas Robb, who is the central pivoting po for that, and ‘he ee the tuft 
i en 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: All right. The we may get on? 


_Q. The rates increased during those years, Mr. Manghaut Yes. 
Q. And I notice that during the time those rates were increasing the 
- emigration to Canada from the United Kingdom increased from 5,000 to 150, 800 
a year and still the rates went up. How was that? 
- Sir Henry Drayton: That is at page 7. 
Mr. Sxmineron, K.C.: I have the Dominion Statistics on Immigration. I 
have not even seen that book, and am not prepared to examine upon it. 
i The Wirness: I have figures here which bear out what I say. 


ee a. Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 

me Q. Why do you give your statement now as to the tremendous Pckeaee 
- being on account of dwindling traffic; did. rates advance in the shipping business 
to such a tremendous extent because of an increase mn the traffic? —-A. There may 
have been other conditions then, although I cannot speak authoritatively upon 
~ it, such as cargo or other classes of business that may be necessary to ae those 
earnings for the ship. 


Mr. Fuintorr: Before my friend Mr. Symington goes any further, I would 


are a number of rates given. Which rate is he giving? 


a same rate as given in the reply to the liners reports. 

Me Mr. Furntorr: The rate you are giving ran from $31.25 to $32.50, an 
average of $31.90. 

. Mr. Symrnerton, K.C.: All right, let us take the $31.90, I don’t care which. 


The Wrrnzss: That is an-estimate. The rates averaged $31. 90, or ranged — 
from $31.25 to $32.50, from I believe 1900 right up to the pre-war r time. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


x C): My instructions are, and I tates it from the reply to the liners, that the 
- rates did increase from 1900 to 1913?—A. Very slightly, if any. 


Mr. Fuintorr: Where is the reply? 
The Cuarrman: Look at page 40. 
b The Wurtness: It is there, at page 40. ® 


--senger rates. If you will look at the bottom of the page you will find the same 
_ figure as in this statement. It shows $31.25 in 1900 and $32.50 in 1913, averaging 
$31.90. There was.no invrease between 1900 and 1913. I don’t know ak the 


The Wilarusss Think itis a typographical error. 


‘The CuamrMan: It is strange it did not increase between 1900 and 1913. 


“The whole cost of living was rising during that decade. 
‘ CaN tata a i {Mr. Walter Maughan.) 


like to be satisfied as to this, because on the first page of the statement there 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The rate at the bottom of the page, which is bee 


Mr. Furntorr: Look at page 36. That is the only page dealing wee pas- | 


- By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 4 | LS ae A a 


The amy: That is close enough, anyway. a a eh 


’ 


J) 


t enue 


Ss { iy Mr. Montoomery, K. a 
The Wirrness: It was pra : 


V ctically the sam 
“) Mr. Funvorr: Ié was fluctuating 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Flintoft said one thing and the witness an 
Which of them is correct? OS a re eg ee 
| ‘Mr. Futntorr: I was referring to the fluctuations between 1900 and 19: 


_ Have you any personal recollection of the rates for that time, Mr. 
Maughan?—A. No, I have not, for the simple reason that I,was on the Railway 
end. While I have been with the railway company for over 380 years, I have 
been in Montreal only 14. Ry ae nee Ae 
— *-Q. Have you any recollection of what the Elder-Dempster rate was ?— 
a A No. 2 i ee 
| | Q@ Was it below the other rates?—-A. No. I would take it that the normal — 
rate on the Elder-Dempster line was as shown here, $31.25 to $32.50. © Mires 
Q. From what would you infer that?—-A. From information I have received. — 
es Q. From whom?—A. From the people who were in charge of the traffic at 
oe poe time... : a, 
ONCE NN Q. I want to clear that point up, because apparently it is in dispute. Will 
you tell us who would know about that?—-A. I don’t know whether our account- 
ing records go back that far or not; it is possible they may; we may have that 
information in Montreal. } oor es 
| Q. Were you in the steamship end at the beginning of your association with — 
the North Atlantic traffic2—A. Only in a ticket office, not in a managerial or 
an administrative capacity. i : 2 ae 
Q. I am referring to what is known as the Alevander Report, page 21, at — 
least that is the beginning of it. There they state that the most notable feature — 
of the North Atlantic traffic between the United States and Europe is the 
dominant importance of the steerage traffic. Was that true, within your know- 
ledge?—A. I knew there was a big movement from Europe. The United ‘States — 
figures will show that pre-war they took in as many as a million and a quarter. : 
Q. Did it apply to Canada, that dominant importance?—A. A great many 
“passengers came to Canadian ports. li ea 
~ Q. A lot of people came to Canada?—A. A lot of people come to Canada,, 
ee yes, | tabs 
ee c Q. Would it be true of the Dominion?—A. Of course you will understand 
that I am speaking entirely from recollection, nothing authentic., Bie 
Q. At little further down it is stated:— ey 
“Tt is the very lifeblood of the business, without which their existence 
and further operation would be impossible.” , 
Does that meet your view?—A. Not exactly. | 3 Des 
| Q. You do net such a great weight on the steerage business?—A. No. It 
could not be our lifeblood; we could not live if that was all we had. ie 
Q. Then, dealing with the passenger agreements, had you any experience 
with them?—A. Just at’ what time, Mr. Symington, pre-war? Aes 
Q. Up to 1914?—A. No. | 
Q. You had no experience at all?—A. No. | - ) ( Rr 
eae Q. You have an agreement apparently with you?—A. That is the one referred 
to in the Alexander Report as Agreement J., I believe. Nae) 
” Q. Tell me if this is a correct statement of the situation; it is at page 23: 
; “The steerage agreements allot to each line a certain percentage — 
ay of the total traffic moving via certain ports, and operate on the plan” 
that if one of the lines finds itself carrying far in excess of what it 
. [Mr. Walter. Maughan.] ta 


Hol oe By Mr. Symington, KiGe 


A 


B 


Poa a 


knows is its allotted percentage, it must temporarily raise its rates, tins hee 
automatically throwing the excess business coming to itself to some 
-_ other line which is falling short of its. share of the total trafic.” | 
A. There were certain traffic arrangements, I believe, in pre-war days that 
have not existed since the war. There is absolutely no pool or agreement as to 

~~ a division of the traffic to-day. - 

die Q. You say there is no pool or agreement as to a division of the traffic _ 

- to-day?—A. And has not been, to my knowledge, since the outbreak of the 


cay Then after giving these various percentages, it refers to Agreement J:— 


“This contract was entered into March 9th, 1904, between the Hines.) 
composing the N.D.L.V.” ne. 


Those are the North Atlantic Steamship Lines Association. 


my , “and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. It was agreed that the. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. will not carry passengers of Continental 
nationality, other than Scandinavian or Finnish, by its own steamers, — 
or by any steamers in which it is interested, sailing from ports in Great 
Britain and Ireland to ports of Canada or the United States. The 
Canadian Pacific Co. agrees to furnish, should the continental lines 

at any time require it, to the Secretary of the N.D.L.V. every facility 
for satisfying himself that there has been no violation of the agreement.” 


| That is what you refer to as not a Conference Agreement but a Traffic 

-agreement?—A. That is not a Conference agreement, and I want to make it 
perfectly clear to the Committee that that agreement covered business from 
the Continent, and only the carriage of that business on such ships as sailed 
from Great Britain. We put a service into Antwerp, and got the business. 

~ Q. At the same time thére was an agreement which set aside 14 per cent 

of the traffic to the British Lines?—A. Yes, but that has not been in effect. for 

10 years, and is not in effect to-day. : 

eR. Then there is another agreement referred to in the Alexander Report, 
at page 31. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Before you leave the first agreement, Mr. Symington, 
the one you referred to, is that in effect to-day? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No. 


, By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. Agreement J is not in effect to-day, Mr. Maughan?—A. No. 
Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: There are no agreements of any kind in effect — 
to-day. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The statement was made that they were not in the Conference. I go 
on now to page 3l of the Alexander Report, as to Agreement AA:— 


“This agreement was entered into for a term extending from 

February 5, 1908, to February 28, 1911 (then to continue from year 

to year unless discontinued) by the Allan Line, the Anchor Line, the 

Cunard Steamship Co., the Hamburg American Line, the North German 

hg Lloyd, the Hull and American Line, the Red Star Line, the International 

Mercantile Marine Co’s. Lines (except the Red Star Line), and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Atlantic Steamship- Lines).” 


he. Have you that agreement?—A. I have not, and I do not believe it ig in 
>: existence. 

sr Sei: 6 [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
Biety 0 2922-3" “7 | : ‘ | 


/ 


| pound ae were there not?—A. ‘We 3 were in that onl 

that is dead to- Cay. rts Aa he nce er nU RCE GrR 
ee Q. You were in e in only one resto? es If I remembei 
‘i correctly, our share was 4 something, nue it is dead to-day. WS Kaas Ne 

Q. 4.49, was it not? Esbs 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What was the ce of that ppreement) Mr. Syaninelens 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The date of that agreement was February 5th, 

‘ 1908, and it extended from February 5th, 1908, to February 28th, 1911, and ea 

| to. continue from year to year unless discontinued. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C,: Se ee 

~ Q. Under that agreement, Mr. Maughan, there were compensation clauses: 

if you carried more than your share you had to turn the money into the pool ; 

—A. Yes. - 

: Q. And it was divided among those who had _ not carried their share? 
ck That is correct. 

if Q. It not only covered steerage, but by reason of a setnty clause it was: 

_ provided:— 


a hae “No Line has the right to alter its steerage and second class an 
ees TALES without having previously informed the Secretary of ne 
Pe Conference.” | ; male, 


¥ if 


| Is that correct?—A. That I understand was as far as the Conference 
_ workings were concerned, but every member of the Conference reserved the 
_ right to ‘take independent action. 

| Q. We will deal with the Conference a little later on, Mr. ais ae 
also agreed :— 


“Unless there is a second class rate agreement, the lowest seohnen ; 
class cabin rate of any line westbound must be at least 2 pounds, and — 
eastbound at least $10 higher than the highest normal third class rates 
of the respective steamers.” 


So that unless an agreement was entered into, it really covered second 
class cabin?—A. Unless these agreements are ‘in existence to- -day—but LV AO 
not believe they are in existence to-day. “ 

'Q. Speaking of how it would affect the public, it was agreed :— 


“The Hamburg American line and the North German Lloyd will use 
their efforts to arrange that the passengers of the non-German ae meet 
pass the Silesian, Saxon and German frontiers.” 


A. I did not know of that. ne 
ae Q. That would be for the purpose of. getting past those control stations?— 

A. To the channel ports, I presume. is 
- Q. That would apply to the liners of the Members of this Conference. Then | 
there was another agreement, V or 5. However, that covers second class: 
passenger traffic, so we need not deal with that. ie 
oe Then dealing with control stations, upon which you ‘have given some 
evidence, I would like to refer to page 41 of the Alexander Report, where the — 
evidence of Robert, P. Skinner, Consul-General at Hamburg, was accepted. He i 
/ Says. 
ae, “The organized method by which the lines seek . maintain thei 
respective percentages and avoid the payment of large compensation 


- money is well illustrated as regards the German lines by the explanation 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] : 


i cae A Vase whereby all eae passing ‘through ee are deco se ae 
, to Conference Line steamers is as follows: The Prussion Govern- 
Mier ment has established “ ‘10 sanitary control stations at various points ae 


along the frontier of Russia.’ ” 


really of the reason for this. They are not in existence to- day, they are dead. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As far as the report goes, I con know that any : 


att us are going to take issue with that. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I am touching upon it for this tended the witiees Cee 


gays the Conference Lines fought this agreement, and here is a provision 
~ providing that the Hamburg-American line and the North German Lloyd will 

. use their efforts to es that the passengers of other lines may pass the 
_ frontiers. 


Ri: 


o “say the Conference Line fought that, I said the British Lines fought it. 
ai By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


To repeat: 


‘‘As far as Germany is concerned, the mechanism of the arrangement 
whereby all emigrants passing through Germany are directed to Con- 
ference Line Steamers is as follows:” ) 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Which Conference are you dealing with? 


2 Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Symington, if I may interject, it was charged against — 
the German Lines that they had violated the spirit and the letter of this’ 


agreement. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May be so. 


unfair competition, backed up by the German Government. 


cme to justify the agreement, which I might say was a notorious contest. 
The Wirness: That is my recollection of it. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We can get this all in detail in this report. 
detail, this is a very detailed report. . 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ay 
7,.Q. The report says:— 


sei dvr EA Peters, with headquarters at Jena, Germany.” 


; Do yee know of that?—A. No, I do not. oe 
i ; (Mr, Walter Maughan,] 


“ You woud not disagree with that?—A. No, but I am not aware, Mr. einen | 


Mr. Symincton, K.C.: In answer to that I can only say that with respect — | 
_ to this contract. or agreement, there was no object in the German lines getting 
_ more than their percentage share of the continental traffic through these ports, | 

_ because they had to put it in a pool for division prorata among the other lines, _ 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: All of which it was charged they evaded. I am not try- 3 


The Wirnuss: May I correct that impression, Mr. Symington? I did not © 


Q. Quite so; there is an agreement providing for the co-operation of the 
a Garni Lines so that Conference passengers could get through those ecdaiian h 


| Hon. Mr: Srevens:It was found by the British Commission on Sipe 
_ and Shipbuilding that the chief difficulty the British Lines were facing was this | 


Mr. Syamneron, K.C.: I think really if the committee wants the thing ae 


‘‘ All of these Conferences are said to have the same general secretary, Aa 


lines which are running to Canadian ports, does it not?—A. Yes, practically all 


_ $32.50, according to the steamer. 


year. 


“and Canada with the secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Conferences at New York. — 


is the secretary of the Liverpool Conference, and go on. “ 


, Which is agreement 8.T 
Scandinavian, Finnish and Icelandic third-class passenger traffic. Tha Is. 


Q. Now, without my reading it through, the membership ‘consists of all 


of them. | | tere 
Q. And I presume to American ports as well?—A. Some of them have United | 
States services, yes. meer 
Q. And that sets forth that the rates—it divides the steamers into groups. 
That is so?—A. All steamers are graded. a ge 
Q. Graded, yes. It divides them into grades, and without going through © 
it, for instance grade number one, the first one mentioned is the Aquitania.—A, 
I may say, Mr. Symington, that the ships are graded first of all according to — 
size and speed. | ye 
Q. Quite so. There is no point in it very much, it is only for the purpose — 
of pointing out the difference in rates——A. That is where you get your $31.25 to — 


Q. And on this grade one, the rates to Scandinavian ports is $107?-—-A. JF | 
could not say that offhand; I have not got the tariffs. ae ae aes 
Q. Have these been changed?—A. It probably would be changed, because — 
there were increases made effective last November. There have been several 
changes since 1921, | ah. 


Q. So you do not know—?—A. There is one as late as November of last 


Q. 50 whatever changes are made are made in accordance with this agree- 
ment, and they apply over all?—A. Generally speaking, yes. Boe 
. Q. And it fixes the rates from Scandinavian ports and Finnish ports, with» 
respect to group one, and then group two—which includes your Empress of 
Britain and so on—at $105, as opposed to $107 at that time; group three is 
$103 and group four is $100. Then it provides that all the foregoing rates apply 
only to steamers at present engaged in the services of the lines; additional 
steamers to be rated when entered for service on a similar basis. In the event 
of difference of opinion, such rating to be subject to revision by arbitration — 
That is what is in existence now?—A. Practically, yes, ; ; 
Q. Then it provides that there shall be no reduced Passages, and the lines — 
are to file a list of their agents with the secretary of-the North Atlantic Passenger — 
Conference at Liverpool for Scandinavia, Iceland and Finland, and for America 


ny 


—A. Yes. May I say, though, that that does not prevent any line from appoint- 
ing any agent they would like to. : : th re 

Q. Quite true; they notify—?—A. The idea is that by the exchange of 
views in Conference we find that we get a better class of agents. Sometimes 
one line believes they have made a wise choice, but when the other lines express — 
their views they see they have not. We believe that’ by this arrangement we 
get a higher class of agents and that, incidentally, is a help in protecting third- 
class passengers. . ; j 

Q. Then article six: 


“The secretary of the North-Atlantic Passenger Conference, Liver-_ 
pool, is appointed secretary under this Agreement for all Lines parties | 
hereto.” ; wae 


Mn 


That is the arrangement?—A. Yes. The secretary of the New York Conference 
_ . Q. That is Mr. Morse, is it not?—A.“Mr. 8. ‘E. Morse is the New York 
man. oe ane 0) 

[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


ye VAS roy eal memes 


Ly, 


; el 
uw e : 


Say Qi ae js the secretary of all the Trans-Atlantic Conferences?—A. Yes. 
 Q. That is so?—A. Pardon me, not all the Trans-Atlantic Conferences, 
because there is an overseas secretary as well. Hach Conference—for instance, - 
the Mediterranean, has its secretary, too. ee 
Q. In New York?—A. No, overseas. ue 7 
Q. But on this side he represents all the Conferences, both east and west. 
- This, for instance, deals with westbound traffic?—A. Yes, they co-operate one 
-- with the other. He is mainly for eastbound business though. 
he Q. This is westbound business?—A. Yes, I know. ‘ 
Q. And it provides that he is to be the secretary under this agreement 
for all lines participating—A. He is yet, but there is still an overseas secretary 
as well, where the rates really are made. 
+ Q. That is where the rates are made, over there? Then Article seven, 
statistics. | 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: \ 
Q. Do you mean to say the rates are made over there, westbound and east- 


“bound as well?—A. Yes, because the head offices of the majority of the lines 
are over there. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. “Statistics.” 


ie “On the 7th, 15th, 23rd and last day of éach month, the Lines will 

Ace furnish the Secretary with an accurate return of all Westbound and 
Eastbound First-Class, Cabin, Second-Class and Third-Class Scandina- 
vian, Finnish and Icelandic passengers carried in the period ending with 
these respective dates, showing also the ports of embarkation and debark- 
ation. ‘This information to be circulated amongst the parties by the 
Secretary.” 


A. That is correct, and I believe also filed with the government in Washington. 
- Q. Then the Secretary, Mr. Morse, gives to each line which is a member 
of these Conferences, exactly the carrying, the ports of embarkation and debark- 
ation of all the other members of these lines?—-A. We furnish our figures Just 
the same as we would if there were no Conference. It is a matter of courtesy, 
interline courtesy. 

Q. Then under Article eight, there is provision for arbitration, and penal- 
ties. 


‘i 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Do you say these rates are submitted to Washington?—A. No sir. I 
said that this record of carryings, that the secretary of the Conference compiles 
this record—. 

Q. I understood you to say that the rates fixed overseas were submitted to 
‘“Washington?—A. No, it is the carryings. 


By the Charman: : 
| Q. Do you not have to file your rates with the Shipping Board at Washing- 
-  ton?—A. Yes, the rates are there also, but they are not subject to them. Hf 
they wish they can take objection to them, I believe. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. Is the same thing done in England?—A. I could not say that offhand, 
Q. That is one point I am extremely anxious to learn. 
Mr. Monrcommry, K.C.: It is the United States Shipping Board. 
“Sir Eucenr Fiser: Yes. It has been already stated that these rates are 
given to the United States Shipping Board, but I would like to know if, for 


westbound freight, these same rates are handed to somebody in England. 
eat 4a [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


; 
1 


: 
4 
; 


axe) le 


i always, no, 


846 


Rowe ‘The one L wil be very. glad t ay o develop tha for you, 
oe I cannot answer it positively, = ess i a ea 
By Sir Eugene Fiset: i Coe 


Q. You do not know whether they £0 as the Gis of “Gionoant ey 
think they do, but I could not answer positively. : a will find out and let yons oo 


know. ah 

By Mr. Shaw: ers, 
’ Q. Might I ask a question. Do I understand Pom you, Mr. “Manahan! ee 
that the rates are filed with the Shipping Board, the United States Shipping 
Board?—-A. No, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Department at 
Washington. I cannot think of the technical name of it, but it is a Department 
of the United States Government at Washington. 


_ By the Chairman: J 
Q. I thought it was the Shipping Board?—A. I think it is the se 


i Board,”'! ; 
By Mr. Shaw: M 
@. Then suppose the Shi opine Board found these rates too high? What ~ 
about that?—A. I presume they would take action to bring them down. ‘ada 


(). Are you familiar with it, because I cannot find that 1 in the Act, gee A 
it may be there. ne 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is domestic, not trans-Atlantic. 


| 
is 
_ Sir Eveene Fiser: But that is not what I understood. I understand these : 4 
rates are filed with the Shipping Board, and the Shipping Board is directly a 
under Congress, and it is the United States Shipping Board that takes action, — ie 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is. a domestic matter; there is a difference ; 
between ‘the domestic and trans-Atlantic, | es 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: See hy ( 
Q. While Mr. Montgomery is looking that up, I may go on. Then there 
ig a provision for damages for breaches of this agreement by any party, which 
shall not be less than £50 nor more than £500 sterling for each breach?—A. I 
believe there are similar provisions brought up, yes. 
Q). Now, that covers Scandinavian, Finnish and Icelandic immigration. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is on page 20, but they have not similar pro- 
‘vision under the other. The agreements have to be filed. ' 


Mr. Suraw: But it is the domestic rates only? 
Mr. Montecommry, K.C.: Yes. 


. The Witness: Mr. Shaw, I may say that the United States lines whith are : 
really the United States Shipping Board are members of this Conference, ane % 
they get all this information anyway. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 2 

Q. Now, I just want to bring one point out from Exhibit 16G in connection — 
with these Conferences. If you will look at page 131 of the minutes, which is _ 
the last. one we have—.—A. If you want any more of these I can eet you all — 
the copies you want. a 
Q. The point is that representatives of the Continental lines, the 
Mediterranean lines, and the North Atlantic lines—with respect to these Con-— 
_ ferences, according to Exhibit 16G which I have shown you, the meeting consist. 
Ot representatives of all these lines. They always meet together?—A. Not 


~~ 


! . Are there any here where they. have not, or are there minutes wie 
have not got?—A. For instance, there are very often subjects that would be 
(Mr, ay ter Maughan.] 


vould be only the New York-Liverpool lines in. There | 
f Conference member lines with only those operating to the 


might be a meeting 


- these other Conference representatives would not be there, only the lines 
interested would be present. yk Wig atee 
he Q. Mr. Maughan, we asked for the minutes of the trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conference, and that is what we have.—A. I imagine that is merely a heading. © 
I did not really. notice that myself, although I get dozens of these every week. 
—-Q.:It may be a heading, but look at who were at the meetings. That looks 
more than a heading.—A. That would be a question of the subject matter to be 
discussed. I did not really notice that they were headed that way. ne 
<Q. Well, they are all headed that way—lI think they are? —A. They may be. 
- Q, And they certainly include the Mediterranean and Continental lines, as 
well as the North Atlantic?—A. Yes, I see they are present there. 
-- Q. Including the German lines?—A. Yes; they are in there. : 
- Q. And the Secretary of the three Conferences which meet is Mr. Se 
Morse?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then, Mr. Maughan, the next agreement filed is Exhibit No. 16E, 
Acreement B.T.1, Westbound and Eastbound on British and Trish third-class 
passenger traffic?—A. Yes. 
-  Q. That is still in existence?—A. I do not know whether that is the exact 
agreement— 
f t Q. But there is a similar agreement?—A. There is a similar agreement in 
effect. 
Ao Q. That is the one-filed in October, 1923?—A. I imagine that is the last one. 
Q. And that agreement, without going over it, is practically on the same 
lines as the Finnish and Scandinavian agreements?—A. Yes, with certain 
provisional changes—conditions of the trade. eae 
; Q. I notice they have an article which the other has not, but I presume 
it is implied in the other. Article 3, “Any of the lines shall be at liberty to 
advance their rates above those shown in the schedule that. may be agreed upon 
from time to time, should they so desire”. That is, you can quote above the rate 
_ shown here?—A. Really, the only understanding of the lines insofar as passenger 
business is concerned, is that we reach an understanding as to minimum rates— 
that we will maintain those. There are many others, which we call “scale rates” 
above that, but there is no agreement that they shall be maintained, or hag not — 
been until recently. i 
-_ Q. What is:the difference in this agreement between the westbound basic 
rates and westbound prepaid?—A. The basic rate is the minimum, and In some 
eases there may be a slightly higher rate covering the cables overseas, or the 
cost of transporting an order over there, or getting the officer on the Continent in — 
touch with the passenger who is coming forward. I presume that is what 1b is. 


pound there is a basic rate of £16?—A. That is the minimum. 

ae Q. The westbound prepaid is $80?—A. That is the fare that would be paid 
on the North American Continent for a prepaid ticket. If you wanted to go 

into our office in Ottawa and bring somebody out, instead of sending the cash you 

would send the ticket over. 

Q. And pay $80?—A. Yes, sir. | : | 

% Q. So the rates on that basis in 1923 ranged from $72.50 for fourth-class 

- poats, to $80, first-class boats?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, to-day, they go 
from $72.50 to $90, as published in this memorandum. 

-. Q. There was an increase, about which you spoke—A. In the early part 
of the year there was oné range, and in November there was another range. 

ahi : [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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West Indies concerned, ‘or round-the-world cruises, something like that. — Ales 


Q. I was wondering what the distinction was. Will you explain it?) (Wests oa 


a 


Q. So that ne caitie en is i eye in Teaerdanes with this agreement, 
Exhibit 16E, so far as British and Irish beat ahs Is concerned ?2—A. Prac- 
tically, yes. § | 

@. And again, under Article 8, all this Fe penation is fea ony the. 
_ Secretary of the North Atlantic Passenger. Conference, 18 James Street, Liverpool, ; 
and with Mr. Morse in New York?—-A. Yes. 


= 


(. Then, under article 20 of this same agreement is what we might oak the x 
U.K. Immigration, which deals with the advertising the line can do: “No 
circulars or publications shall be issued by any line reflecting upon or instituting 
comparisons unfavourable to any other line party to this agreement, nor shall ; 
any party to this agreement support any newspaper which may systematically _ a 
attack any of the lines’”?—-A. As a matter of fact, some lines were making — 
extravagant claims for their ships, such as “the best”, and it was to modify that 
advertising that all these advertising agreements were put in. One line might 
be able to claim one feature as the only one, and it was not thought desirable _ 
that that class of advertising should go in. We should tell the public in 
advertising, in a fair way, what we have for sale, and not make extravagant 
claims, one against the other. a 

. You cannot tell then—A. I would not want to sell our goods by com- 
paring them to anybody else’s; we want to sell them on their merits. ay 

(). The Secretary gets copies of all sailing lists, rate schedules, and circulars __ 
issued?-A. Yes; he keeps them on file. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: | 4 
~Q. When you say “Secretary”, you mean Mr. ‘Morse? a 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Mone in New York, and the secretary at.18 — . 
James Street, Liverpool. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.; 4 
Q. Then, in respect to the immigration traffic, there is also a clause for a 
penalty of £50 to £500 Sterling, for any breach of the agreement?—A. Yes. 
~Q. Article 28 says: “So long as this agreement is in force no line shall 
advertise or quote rates or supply conditions other than those provided for in  ~ 
this contract, even for sailings subsequent to its expiration”?—A. That is 
correct. a 
Q. Then, the other agreement filed is Exhibit 16D, Agreement 2-1, Kone 
-tinental Third-Class Traffic, Westbound and Eastbound”—A. What is the date 
of that, Mr. Symington? — 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: March, 1921. . 
The Wirness: I cannot say that is the last, but I believe there is a similar ~ 
one, yes. ¢ 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. It is similar to the ones the steamship lines have filed?—A. Yes. 
The CHARMAN: Is it necessary to indicate the different changes? 


Mr. Symineton, K. C.: No, there are just a few which I want to point 
out. 


@ 


% 


By Mr. Symungton, VG ONE zs 

Q. This also covers all the lines, does it not, trading from the Continent Hi a 

Canada?—A. Yes, I would say that is a complete list, with the exception of 

the name “Canadian Pacific Ocean Services” is wrong. That is, “Canadian 
Pacific Steamships”. | 

Q. Article one gives the scope of the agreement? °- 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Which one is that? ae 
- [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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OMe Mid ‘Symineron, K.C.: “Continental third-class passenger traffic, Exhibit 


Bers “This agreement shall govern Continental third-class traffie west- 
Bi bound and eastbound forwarded by the lines parties to this agreement 
from, or to, all North American ports and all European ports situated 
between Petrograd and Cadiz, inclusive, and to embrace all continental 


. 


traffic forwarded over Scandinavian, Finnish and United Kingdom ports a 


Ay If that is not the last agreement, is it very likely there is a similar one. 
Q. Now, the next clause: 


“Continental traffic forwarded via Mediterranean ports will form the 
subject of a separate agreement with the Mediterranean lines unless 
this Agreement is eventually extended to embrace also the Mediterranean 
lines.” ; 


Has that been done?—A. I believe there is a separate agreement. In fact there 
are so many of those different ones that it is hard to keep track of them. 

Q. Appended to this agreement, as a schedule to Article four, rates are set 
fourth, from all European ports?—A. Yes. Of course, like even, the British 
rates, they vary from time to time. 

Q. And the rates at this time were $120 from Cherbourg—I am reading 
class one, of course—A. What is the date of that agreement? 

Q. 1921—A. $120, first class? Surely not? 

Q. Not first-class; third-class, but erade one, but they seem to be all the 

‘game. No, they are not. $100 to $120, and_ that follows through Havre, 
Boulogne, Ostend, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Danzig, Reval, Corona, Lisbon, Oporto? 
—A. I cannot say that these are the last rates. 

Q. These may have come down or gone up?—A. Their rate shows a com- 

parison along this line. : 


Q. This one has three secretaries, article six: “United Kingdom, Scan- is 


-dinavia-and Finland: Secretary, North Atlantic Passenger Conference. Con- 
tinent: Secretary, Atlantic Conference. United States and Canada: Secretary, 
New York Conferences”, providing for the filing, in three places, of all this 
information?—_A. I cannot say off-hand about that agreement but I would be 
willing to say that I presume there is such a one in existence. : 
ee Q. It has been filed by your counsel as being in existence?—A. I imagine 
that is correct. 

Q. And it has the usual provisions, providing for cabin, and second-class 
fares being a certain amount over the steerage fares?—A. Yes. I think all 
these agreements are very similar. They may vary in one or two conditions. 

Q. Those three agreements, which I have given you cover the whole immi- 

, grant traffic to Canada, from the United Kingdom and the Continent ?— 

Ree A. Yes. | 

ees Q. From the United Kingdom and all continental ports, including Scan- 
dinavia, Petrograd, and the Mediterranean?—A. Scandinavian and Finnish. 

Q. That is the system that is in effect to-day ?—A. Virtually, yes. 

Q. The fare of an emigrant to-day is higher, is it not, than a first-class 
saloon passage was in 1914, or about the same, is it not?—-A. The figures there 
will show you that. “I think that statement is very clear, that he pretty near ~ 
gets the same accommodation to-day under the improved condition. 

Q. He is pretty lucky if he does?—A. For instance first-class rates, in 

~~ 1900, ranged from $67.50 to $92.50. 
‘ Q. Where are you reading from?—A. The top table, Mr. Symington. 

Q. Yes, I see—A. You will find all the information you want on rates, as 
nearly as we can get them, in those periods 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


in cubic feet, but very nearly, Mr. Symington. 


type of first-class accommodation he gets. There are one, two, three and 


_ you were making your comparison with as regards a third-class room. 


A. I would sav that the third class meal to-day is equal to a first class meal 
probably 1905. 


‘converted into a higher standard?—A. It is a very much higher standard. We — 


-and give inferior accommodation to other lines, even at a lower rate to-day. 


ots 


between. these lines, there being no competition in the matter of rates?—A. — 
_ There has been a very marked improvement in the accommodation, brought 
_ about by competitive conditions. | 


_ with every boat that is built?—A. Yes, every boat is an improvement over the 


QQ. My statement seems to be correct. It 

the Alsatian and Calgarian, for about $90, in 1914, in an outs 

A. You are-to be congratulated on your memory. tle Bere 
Q. That would be about the emigrant rate to-day?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now then, does the emigrant to-day take up anything like the space i 
that a first-class saloon passenger took up in 1914?—A. I cannot say exactly 


Q. Surely not?—A. Very nearly. It depends altogether on the class or 


four berth rooms, cabin and first-class to-day, and there are suites of rooms; 
sitting room, bath room and all that kind of thing. It depends upon what room 
want to make the comparison on. A two berthed room to-day will probably 
take nearly as much cubic measurement as a third-class cabin down below, 
to-day. I would, just from observation, say that. We can measure them up 
and tell you. ; te 
€). You suggest then that the cubic capacity, which is the one basis upon 
which you put your third-class rates, the emigrant to-day has as much space 
practically, as a first-class saloon passenger. I was in one, with another man, 
in an outside suite of rooms on the Alsatian?—A. Pardon me. I am not sug- 
gesting. I am trying to answer your question, and it must be very clearly 
qualified that it depends on what class of cabin, what type of first-class cabin 


Q. Two people in an outside cabin?—A. There are some pretty large 
outside steerage rooms to-day.. fe 
 Q. Outside steerage rooms?—A. Yes, with a porthole in them. Then} that. — 
would again depend upon the ship. 

Q. Would you suggest also that the care of those people, I mean the meals 
and so on, compare at all with the first class meals which they got in 1914?— 


around 1900. 
-_ Q. Around 1900?—A. Yes, and bring it up a little farther than that; 


Q. What is your virtue in telling that what we have always understood 
as third class immigration facilities have largely been wiped out? It has been 


have tried to make that very plain. : 

_ Q. You have never tried then, as I understand your evidence, getting 
emigration traffic with less service, and a lower rate?-—A. I would not want to 
take the risk of putting any money into a ship and cater for third-class traffic, 


Q. What suggests itself to my mind is that I understand there is, you say, 
or somebody has said, a very strong competition in service to-day ?—A. There 


Q. There is no competition in rates?—A. No. The lines, to get. anywhere 
with their finances, must compare notes. ine 
Q. I do not want to argue it. There is no competition in rates to-day.— | 
A. Practically none. | ; 
~ Q. But there is very fierce competition in service?——A. Yes. 
€). And has that not resulted then, Mr. Maughan, in a race of facilities 


Q. And one that is continuing, if I may put it, in greater extravagance 


previous one. } 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


if 


ne 
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which have higher class facilities for immigrants than the pre- 


| ships, or by 
the cargo the boat carried? —A. The earnings of the ship, yes. 
Q. Now when you made the answer to my friend about losing money, did 

you intend to tell us that you had lost. money upon your steerage services?—— 
‘A. I think it has been very clearly established here, Mr. Symington, that it is 


impossible to arbitrarily segregate the earnings of a ship against any one sec- 


tion, even as between freight and passenger, so therefore it would be further more 
difficult to segregate passenger earnings into classes. 

. Q. Then the answer to my question I take it is, that you did not intend 
to indicate to the Committee whether you had or had not lost money on the 
immigrant or third-class passenger?—A. No, we have lost money on the general 


class of traffic either freight or passenger. : 
- The Cuatrman: Mr. Symington, let me ask the witness one question to 
- ¢elear this up in my own mind as well as the minds of other members of the 
- Committee. : ; 
' By the Chairman: | | 
- Q. Do I understand that as far as passenger rates are concerned: first- 
class, second and third-class, there is practically no competition as far as rates 
are concerned, the competition being limited to competition in service?—A. 
Really the principal competition to-day is in service. There are understand- 
ings as to rates between the lines. There have been those understandings back 


as far as 1868, according to the evidence of Mr. George Hanna in a Supreme 


Court case in, I think, 1912, in the United States. His evidence was accepted that 
the lines in 1868 had understandings. : 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Is there anything to hinder a steamship company fitting up a ship.and 
carrying immigrants in accommodation similar to what they did in 1900 and 


along there?—A. Any agreement as between the present lines? : 


. oo Q. No, any steamship company, outside of those that are in this agreement. 


—A. No, I don’t know, of anything that would prohibit it, Mr. Stevens. 


: . By the Chairman: | oe 
Q. Are there not certain regulations laid down by the British Board of 

Trade, that passengers are to have certain minimum space and certain minimum 

food? I think so.—A. Yes sir. OM 


a 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I understood him to say he would not put his — 


money into any such venture. 


~The Cuarrman: He said so but I think I am right in suggesting that 


question. Pi 
The Wirness: The British Board of Trade have certain regulations that 
provide for certain cubic space for each passenger. The Continental Govern- 


with certain very stringent emigration regulations, which provide for medical 


- one other things. 


2 


[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


have been two or three in. the St. Lawrence trade this 


ravagance for the first-class 
of accommodation are be- 


operation. The earnings are not segregated or charged against any particular 


ments, before you can get a concession to do business, insist on you complying 


‘gervices accompanying them, cubic space to be occupied, and a thousand and — 


e 


is sport comurrrE 


By Hon. Mr. ‘Stevens: ae BS eu) maenmatiah ho 
s. I think some of them 


Q. Have those been changed since 1900?—A. Oh ye 
were changed in the last two or three years. Since the war. — 
By the Chairman: oe gees 
_. Q. For instance, if you proposed..to fit up a boat for immigrant service, | 
such as I remember seeing when I went to England as a small boy in about © 
1884, with tiers of bunks, with perhaps thirty or forty bunks together in the _ fi 
same compartment, would that be allowed by the present regulations —A. It 
would not be permitted to-day, sir. : 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. That would not be permitted?—A. No, I understand it will not be — 
permitted. 


Q. Possibly we might clear that up by getting a copy of those regulations, 
if you have them.—A. I have not got them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The whole point at issue is, if you cannot by ch. 


_ regulation carry immigrants to-day in the same form that you could when you 


We Ag A eannot: 


had the rate of $19 or $20 or whatever it was, a trip, what is the use of talking 
about reducing the immigrant rates to this pre-war basis? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You do not suggest. for a minute, do you, Mr. Maughan, that under the 
regulations you have to give the service that the lines are giving the steerage ei 
passengers?—_A. The maximum service we are giving to-day, no. I am not ( 
intending to convey that for a second; but I am contending that you: could not ge 
just throw a ship open and herd people on it and get away with it to-day. 


Sir Eucene Fiser: These regulations have been applied by the different 
Boards of Higiene in each country, requiring that a man must have a certain 
cubic feet of air space. That is where the difficulty comes in. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: é 

(). Quite so. He must have a certain number of cubic feet per passenger, that 
is true. How about the South American trade, do the regulations apply to those 
_ ships also?—A. We are not in the South American trade and I cannot tell you. 
QQ. You do not know anything about it?—A. No. : 

@. You have not compared to see if the system is the same there?—A. 
Nothing except that we have had ships touching at South American ports and 
we knew they were complying with the regulations. Ours were cruising ships, 
not emigrant ships. s , 

Q. Then you cannot tell us whether or not the accommodation to South =) 4 
America is or is not fairly satisfactory?—A. I am sorry, sir, I know absolutely — 
nothing about it. ; 

Q. Can you give us any information about the rates to South America?— 


Q. Does your company not make comparisons of these things?-A. No. 
We have got. to find out what the particular services we are concerned in are : 
costing us and how to make money out of them. : 

(). My instructions are that the emigration from Europe, to a large extent 
is going to South America, or very much larger then to Canada. You have a 
not looked into that feature at all as to rates or accommodation?—A. No, as . 
I said this morning, relatively speaking, the movement to Australia from Great a 
Britain is increasing and at an increased rate of fare. 

Q. At a rate which you gave us?—A. To-day I think it is $185. 

Q. An increase from $90 in 1911 or 1918, to $185.—A. Yes, in 1923 it 

was $200. | Ein ates 
: [Mr. Walter Maughan.] ae : Bisa 


* 


pas rN ommry, K.C.: You are not suggesting that it is British emigra-_ 
tion that is going to South America? My instructions are that it is Italian and 
other nations of Southern Europe; chiefly Latin. ; . Oe ae 
~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: He : ce | 
- Q. The Conference lines cover the Continent Just the same. How long 
does the trip to Australia take?—-A. It depends on your route. And whether > 
you go via Vancouver or wholly by sea; get on a ship and go through the 
Canal. ; j | 
Q. I am referring to emigrant passengers.—A. The voyage takes somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 22 days, but that is a guess on my part, I have not 
checked it up. I would say 22 to.25 days as a pure and simple guess. ‘ 


By Mr. McKay: vp. 
Q. That is direct?—A. Direct from say Liverpool or London to Sydney. 
Mr. Rinrret: Through the Panama Canal? ; 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Through the Mediterranean and Suez. 
The Wirness: Around through the Mediterranean and Suez. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Ae Q. What about New Zealand, Mr. Maughan; do you know anything 
about New Zealand?—A. I know this, that the rates to New Zealand from 
Liverpool increased higher than to Sydney. 1am speaking of Auckland. 

Q. I have an article here of May 15th, 1925:— 


“A new immigration agreement between New Zealand and Great 
Britain effective May 1st, remains in force for three years. Between 
17 and 19 years a person paying five pounds fifteen shillings will travel to 
New Zealand free.” 4 


» That is under this agreement of assistance?—A. Our Department of Immigra- 
tion bring people from Great Britain here, as far as the initial payment is 
- concerned. ; 

| Q. I am directing your attention to the rate of five. pounds fifteen shil- 
lings? A. That may be the fare that the Government is paying or that the 
passenger is paying, but the latest advice we can get from the other side by 
cable is that the rate from Liverpool to Auckland prior to 1913 was seven-_ 
teen pounds, or about $85; from 1913 to 1915, $95; then there is a blank, and 
from 1920 to 1922 it went up to $205, and to-day or rather from 1922 to date 
the rate is reduced down to $185. We also have a special rate, Mr. Symington, 
that the Immigration Department gets advantage of, a special rate on immi- — 
erants from the United Kingdom to Canada. That might be under some such 

arrangement as that, I could not say. , a 
Q. It says: 


“Other reductions are, single women over 19 years, married couples 
without families, from 16 pounds 10 shillings to 11 pounds.” a 


‘While this is an article in a paper which I am reading, it came from the Im- 
migration Department here, that 1s, that there was a reduction under this new 
_ arrangement? : 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: ‘That was an assistance. 
Mr. Symincton, K.C.: May be it was an assistance scheme. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | : 
ve Q. I am not asking you to take the reduced rates on the assistance scheme, 
‘but before the assistance scheme; that is what I am talking about. I say that 


_ this article says that there were other reductions, single women over 19 years — 
arte ea : ! [Mr. Walter Maughan.] 


te iL cnet: Tf that a is tre ihe oe w 
to 11 pounds?—A. Probably the Government, is paying one-half of it an 
passenger the other half; I don’t know anything about that. es we havi 
- that apply to the general public a apply to those I have given you, and we ha 
Len es by cable within the last ten days, I would say. | 
—-Q. We had better get the emigration authorities to give that oe ee you 
do not know anything about these rates?—A. No. I have read several article 
recently on what the Australian Government is prepared to do to get white 
settlers into Australia. They will take «a. family of children of a certain age 
free, and pay part of the father’s passage; he is: ae to pay back one- Aye ie 
his passage, and even gets credit for that. ee 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. The Government does that?—A. The Government does that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


- Q. Smgle men under 19 were reduced from 16 pounds 10 aillinps to ity 
pounds. You know nothing about the rate before the reduction—A. No. The — 
ony rates I have are the ones I developed from cables. ( 

i @. Do you know anything about these rates, or are Vee the only rates — 
you know about?—A. These are the last rates, as far as I know, that we have © 
developed by cable within the last few days. oi 
- Q. Developed by cable from where?—A. Developed by cable from our ne 
i European General Manager in London, England. Lan 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


-  Q. Might I interject a question here? I notice in comparing the fates ia 
Metra, and New Zealand that the pound rate has béen put at $5; that would. 
make a difference of 15 cents on the dollar anyway, at the present time, but | 
as to 1920 there were certain times in which the difference was much larger uy 
than that. I do not think these figures should be taken without that reservation. 


‘ The Witness: It is very easy to develop the rate in effect for each Rea) 
We did this because we were developing it by cable, ta 
By Mr. Rinfret:. é ne 
| Q. I just want to point out that when we have the rates from Liverion 
to Australia in 1921 as 40 pounds, $200, at that time the 40 pounds did not | 
represent $200 at all—A. We have a foot note, Mr. Rinfret, that the conver- 
sion from sterling made quite a difference. aii 
~—, Q. It would only mean a difference-of about 14 cents.—A. At that time the | 
Pound was away down. 
» Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That would be ae : it had ainveline to ia. 
witr the exchange in this country. 

Mr. Rryrrer: I am only comparing what it cost the Australians with what 
eee cost the British. i 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: The rate of exchange, or the depreciated sterling, — 
| as 1b was in the United States or in Canada would not have any influence on 
the rate over there. On account of the movement of money, that would not 

- mean necessarily that the Pound stood depreciated as between London and 
i Australia. 
Mr. Rinrrer: It is a vry complex Queen: 4 
Mr. MontcoMrry, K.C.: It certainly is a complex question. 


By ue Mr. Stevens: 


aay 


ie was only put in as a matter of illustration. 
(Mr. Walter Maughan.] : i 


N We would hav 405 aeauck Lotowiere haus 4. per ay 
ENT a The CHATRMA if they compared. the Pound, if both rates were originally — 
on Pounds and were both now changed to dollars, each of them on the basis of 
$5, it would not make a very great difference. Ave 


on the other side, and they are converted. Tt is merely to iliustrate the two 
currencies. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-r  Q. Just to clear up one or two points, Mr. Maughan, in the beginning of 
your evidence you spoke of the expenses of the European agencies. ‘Those are 
included in the operating costs of the railway and the steamship lines, are they 
not?—A. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company pay the expenses. | 
Q. And the cost of the irrigation is included in the Land Department 
-expenses?—-A. The Colonization Department. 
Q. And the Colonization Department?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the irrigated land sells at a great deal higher figure than the 
-wunirrigated land?—A. The land is practically useless without irrigation. © 
Q. In your Reports each year, all these expenses are charged up to irrigation, 
you have told us?—-A. That expense is definitely charged to the Colonization 
Department, just the same as our Traffic Department has certain expenses. 
*  Q. You have a Colonization Department in respect of your lands?—A. Those 
are expenses not after taking into consideration any profits on land sales. 
Q. No, but the charge against your lands and the proceeds thereof these 
i colonization expenses?—A. I would imagine eventually, yes, but that is the 
- amount expended under Colonization, without any regard to the value of the 
land. 2 
~ Q. Then I notice an article by Colada Dennis, who is in charge of your | 
immigration work, is he not?—A. He is the Commissioner of Colonization. | 


The WrItNEss: Really the rates quoted in the other tables, you u buy. Poands | ve 


Q. Did you notice a report of his speech the other day?—A. Yes, andl 


i have spoken to him since. 

Q. He is reported as saying that the proposed immigrants cannot be adapted 
in this country ?—A. No, sir; he said they had no money, and he told me to-day 
that they might possibly come, and if they got their tickets the rate hasn’t Bot 

anything to do with it. 

x Q. He made the explanation, but he is reported to have said that the pro- 

posed immigrants could not be adapted to this country ?—A. That if the fare was 
one and a half, the conditions would be the same. | 

Q. The conditions would be the same, you think?—-A. Yes. 

Q. According to your evidence, I take it that you can hold out absolutely i 


‘ no hope for lower immigration rates, under present conditions?—-A. There is 


- absolutely no hope for lower immigration rates; you are quite correct. 
Q. And, so far as you can see, can you hoid out any hope, with the service 
you are giving—A. I cannot see into the future, Mr. Symington, as to what the — 
regulations will be in causing a free movement. Once again please allow me to 
- be very clear upon that, and to say that I am not criticizing any person/in any 
- sense. 

: Q. I am asking you.as an operating man, Mr. Maughan. Knowing the 
class of service you claim to be giving, and knowing the increased service that 
is being crowded on every new boat, can you see any possible hope or anticipa- 
tion of lower immigration rates?—A. The only way a reduction in rates can 
take place is by an increase in the flow of immigrants. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
. Or competition, I suppose?—A. Well no, the cciypetinen does not enter 


ome into the country. — 
(Mr. Walter Metatent” 


” tht it there, General; it is purely a matter of the number that are allowed $63) 


even ni the Avune at ies bed ee was no ‘reduction. in- rates, ou 
think that the increase would produce a reduction SO es The increase in . 
numbers? 
Q. In numbers?—A. I said before that if we were sure, denne sul 
“that we could have a big movement’ of immigrants, we would be very glad to 
give consideration to reducing the rates, but pee the present limited moveme1 
we cannot afford to do it. 


ade By the Chairman: 
Bee Q. May I just interject a question here, a question subpenied to me by one 
of the committee. Have Canadian Pacific ships, Mr. Maughan, been carrying ~ 
immigrants whose final destination was the United States, as well as those to — 
Canada, to any extent? A: 
_ Sir Henry Drayton: That is on page seven. | | ‘edoe ee 
The Witness: Yes, we handle immigrants to United States points via — 
Canadian ports, and for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1924, all the Canadian a 
~ lines handled approximately 18,400 immigrants: j 
~. +Q. Then the quota law of fhe United States would have a depressing effecks ae 
on the flow of immigrants via Canada, just the same as directly to the United — 
| States?—A. Yes, but not to the same extent. 2 
be > Sir LENRY Hee von If you look at page six of this Reply, you will find 
it all; you will find the figures given for 1924, 18,140, 1923, 10,911 and so on. 
- The whole thing is there. 


The Witness: I think it was something over r 18,000. 


By Mr. Duff: Nh 
Q. Would those 18,000 be included in that 200,000 you spoke of?—A. No Q 
Sir Henry Drayron: That is separate. 3 


By Mr. Duff: y : a 

-Q. They go in bond?—A. The United States Department of Labeueet 
immigration service, have inspectors at the ports just the same as they have ng 
customs men, to facilitate their movement through. They are in bond, as far as . 
Canada is concerned. : ae 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


~ Q. Do you include those in the proportion which you gave us in the begin- 
ning of your examination of Canadians coming in via your ships?—A. Yes, they — 
are in our earnings.the same as the others. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 


gia Q. What I was trying to get at is, is there any assurance, in view of the 
fact that when immigration did increase so tremendously as it did through a 
_ gertain number of years when there was no decrease in price—in fact there was a 
gmail increase—that now, if there was an increase ihe fares would come downs 
_ <A. My personal opinion is yes. | 
— .. Q. Why?—A. Because we would get sufficient one in the first place, on 
the turnover because of the increased numbers, to be able to afford it: > 
-~  Q. In the light of the situation as it is, why do you go on placing these 
- highly expensive boats on ‘the route, new boats?—A, They are demanded b 
competition. We cannot stand out alone with inferior -boats against superi 
ones, and hope to get any business. The competition in that eta is 5 
5 oe as in hotels or automobiles or anything else. iB 
: a ‘Walter Maughan.) : 
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- Q. Although you tell us that the services are not remunerative, none the 
less you go on and the lines go on—because they are all Conference lines— 

increasing expenses by the class of boats they are putting on the services?—A, 
We would be in a terrible fix, Mr. Symington, if we ever gave up hope. 


-. Q. That is your answer, is it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Duff: | Dy 
Q. Mr. Maughan, what would you say would happen if five boats, or a 

number of boats, were put on the route which reduced the rate from $80 to $60? 
What would happen then with the other Conference lines?—A. The $60 boats 
would probably get some business. 

~ Q. Would not the Conference boats have to reduce their rates?—A. No, I 
do not think they would. 

 Q. They would still carry them at $80?—-A. Yes. Ofcourse, it would 
depend on the ship that made the $60 rate. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I suppose they would travel at the $60 rate if they got as good accommo- 
dation?—A. Yes, if they could, but it cannot be provided. It gets back to the 
question of whether you want to buy a, Ford or a Rolls-Royce. | 


By Mr. Flintoft: ; 

Q. Mr. Maughan, is it not a fact that in providing immigration accommo- 
dation you are not only in competition with the Canadian lines, but you have 
competition with the United States lines?—A. The monster ships operating to 
New York are direct competitors of ours. ue 

Q. And you have to provide this accommodation?—A. To meet that com- 
petition. 
ae Q. By the monster ships, you mean the Aquitania?—A, The Aquitania, 

Majestic, Leviathan, and those ships. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

Q. Can you tell us, Mr. Maughan, how many boats are engaged in the 
immigrant business into Canada, during the last four or five years?—A. I could 
‘not tell you offhand for the other lines, but we have twelve. All the lines are 
in the Reply, that little white booklet. 

Mr. Symrnoron, K.C.: I think you will find it in the list of boats filed, 
for 1922 and 1923. 

‘Mr. Firyrorr: On page 36 of the Lines’ Reply you will find the number of 
sailings, total tonnage, average size of ship, average number of passengers per 
sailing and so on. | 


~ By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Mr. Maughan, could you tell us this, are there a large number of 
Canadian immigrants come through United States ports?—A. Not a large 
number, Mr. Rinfret; there are some. 

Q. Have you any idea what proportion?—A. No; it would be a very low 
_ percentage. | 
~ Q. More than 10 per cent?—-A. I think it would be less than 10 per cent. 
Again, that is a guess. 


By Mr. Shaw: 


- Q. I would like you to amplify your answer to Mr. Duff. Presuming that 
this Petersen contract is approved by Parliament, and ten ships are placed on 
the North Atlantic to carry immigrants, with the rate under government control, 
and presuming that the rates are fixed say $20 lower than the rates now in effect, 
[Mr. Walter Maughan.] 
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oe what. accommodation these other. oats | provi 7 Pe rsonall wT 
- qvith the present movement how they could ‘Mford to make 2) $00 8 
me up the accommodation we put up. 3 Mon 


The CHAIRMAN: They might have a eae to fall back ¢ on, 
Mp SHAW: The ee is to subsidize them. | a 


Same way. 


By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Supposing the immigrants were satisfied with the accommodation given 
ae these boats at $60; what would you do then?—A. I do not know, Mr. Duff; 
that is a bridge we will have to cross when we come to it. I imagine some of 
the lines would employ their ships in otherlines where it would pay. : 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Do you think any of the Conference ships would meet the lower rates 
Woe a That would be a guess on my part. We would have to meet the situation 
me when we came to it. eae 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


ae -Q. What other routes could you go to? I have been unable to finds an: 
A _ profitable ones.—A. Speaking for our own company we could not go to any, 
‘because our ships have to feed our own lines. I merely say that that is the 
Dery of the shipping in the world; any steamship company that can operate 
freely on-the high seas will naturally seek the most luerative rates. Unfortun- 
ately, we are not in that position; our whole interest ig bound up ‘in the success 
of the Dominion. 
Q. I have just one question for Mr. Kennedy, along that line. As I unde 
stand it, the capacity of the boats per passenger and immigrant from 1920 to ~ 
A924 has greatly increased?—A. That is due to the extra number of boats. ~ 
Q. And it is continuing to increase?—A. And the individual est 
carrying capacity per ship is about cut in half. 
 _Q, And the boats are still continuing to increase?—A. "Ves 


By Mr. eee ( detec el 


™ 


Lae Weal running to NewYork to- Be a“ 
| Q. Could you give us the increase per year from 1921 to 19252—A. That 3 is. 
" obtainable, yes. It gets down to a matter of each ship of each line and what its. 
carrying capacity is. It is purely a matter of arithmetic. I have not got it; I 
_de not think it.is compiled, but it is only a matter of taking each ship. for eat 1 
line and adding them together. a 
7. Bat your: information is that. there has been an increase? —A, Offhand — fl 
“yes. | 
oe Lie Cuatrman: Have we finished with the passengers? in sO, We mil pr 
ceed to another item of business. I am sure we thank’ you | ‘Mr. Maughan, fo: 
: your illuminating and interesting eyidenoe, « ae 


- Witness discharged. — 
nthe CHAIRMAN! Who is the hee wwitmeesen 


iM, Walter Maughan] 


narned your evidence, the file of letters has as 


a 


"BH Sir Henry Td: 


Hey 


Q. I see this file commences with a letter of March 7, 1924? aK ‘Yes, sir Dees 


e Then there are a lot of letters I shall not bother with, but isola he : 
through them I have difficulty in seeing when the “frank statement” was first — 


reported to Mr. Low; that is, the alternative proposition, which has been Per) 


ferred to. before. 


f 


By Sur Henry Drayton: i 
_ When was it that the “frank statement” first i over to Mr. Low?—A. 


ae inclined to think I showed it to him when he came to London. | 
: 4 So he did not know about it until he got to London?—A, I do not think 


so. | 
2 . Then the next letter, I notice, and to which I will draw your attention, 
is s the letter of the 28th of April?—A. ‘Yes, sir, 

In which you say, “I am in touch with interests outside of the Con 
ference which do not look unfavourably upon some kind of an arrangement 
whereby the Government of Canada will be practically in control of freight 
rates”?—A. I see it, yes. 

Q. Who were those interests with whom you were in touch?—A, Those 
interests in April, were, I think, the Lord Inchcape interests. : 

- Q. It looked to me from the correspondence as if that came later on. Can 
You think of any others?—A. No, I cannot, at the moment. | 
*  Q. The reason I asked that was I thought the Inchcape matter: fret came ~ 


ESE 


_ Sir Henry, there were—I cannot say exactly—lI A three or four or five meet 
ings before that point was reached. i. 
Q. You remember the cable to which I ee the one where you authonped 
conversation, and in which it says “Started with Preston and followed by mys 
‘ self”, and signed “‘Larkin’”?—A. That was in May. oa 


Sila By Sir Henry Drayton: 


t 


a; 


Low, in which you say that vou received to-day from the High Commissioner, 


up in a cable of May 13th, 1924, which I think we have already had?—A. Well, i 


Q. Then on the same day you had that wire sent, you wrote a letter to Mr. ie 


poke cable, which is self explanatory, and for obvious reasons “I thought it better o a : 
to send j in this form.” What were the obvious reasons?—-A. I preferred sending 


: . it through the High Commissioner, as I had been consulting him. I made a 


- report to him and he thought he would write the Minister about it. I think 
4 _ that was the reason. 


the obvious reasons?—A. That it would go through in that form. 

— Q. “ Until we get closer I cannot tell what shape the negotiations may take.” 
a Those’ were the negotiations, I suppose, with Lord Inchcape?—A. Yes. 

~ .Q. Then you say before this “but this does not, by any means offer the. 


d as in my mS eye. Ihad nothing pate. 


Q. You thought it. would-be better to have it in his name? Those were oy 


nly avenue for business,” what other avenues were open at hat: time?—A. T ) : 


a a Sy as e 3 i a 
BOO Cn PECI. TT a Lae 
Q. Who did you have in your mind’s eye at that time?—A. | 
HE GM SS AE af 
William Petersen. eS, a oe Sil aa me 
Q@ Yes-—A. J had: Lord. Kylsant, Bek eahaet 


@. When did he take form in your mind’s wna I looked upon hit 
a possibility but I could not tell you how soon. _ 3 
Q. That was before you got in touch— 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Did you finish who you had in your nae: eye?—A. No. In anothe 
case I had Howard Houlder and his associates. I thought perhaps I might ge 
in touch there. Then it was purely problematical in my own mind. 


Mr. SuHaw: I did not get the date of that. 3 
Sir Henry Drayton: The date of that is the third of May, 1924. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then, you wrote on May fourteenth, 1924, to Mr. Low, giving him your : 

advice as to ‘the rate situation?—A. The fourteenth? i 

Q. May, fourteenth. You wrote him on May, fourteen. “I think there ts 

should be a reduction on present ocean freight rates generally to one-half the — 
present conference rates, these to include ordinary natural products, manu- 

factured articles and cattle”?—A. Yes. 

| -Q. What rates had you before you at that time?—A. I had no particular 
rates. Ks, 

Q. No particular rates?—A. No. 

Q. Then on May 29th, the second paragraph of the letter, again to ‘Mr, i 

Low: a. 
“However, I am finally in close touch with the bigger interests sof 

the combine.” 


wren ha 


Which were these bigger interests you were in touch with?—A. Oh! no, that i is 
the second paragraph. a 


Q. Yes. 


‘ However, I am finally in close touch with We bigger interests: of . 
the combine.” - i 


—A. That was when we, were coming to close grips with the Lord Kylsant 4 
- interests. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: a 
Q. “ With the bigger interests of the combine.” Who were they?—A. The — 
Lord Inchcape interests. “a 
Q. That is when you wired sometime before about that?—A. Yes. A © 
meeting had been previously—I think the meetings continued with them and 
with the Inchcape interests, until the latter part of May. i, 
Q. Finally that is all that you have reference to there, under that term, 4 
“the bigger interests of the combine.’’—A. Yes. : 
| @. Later on you say “the result of these representations—” that is the | a 
fifth paragraph?—A. I had better read it through before giving an answer. | s 
a) Q. “ The result of these representations to the influential persons referred — 4 
to is that I am being placed in communication with the practical heads of the 
Atlantic Transportation Department.”—A. That would be Lord Kylsant. 
: Q. That is who you referred to there?—A. Yes. 
. Q. How many heads was he putting you in contact with?—-A. He was only 
putting me in contact, at the time, with Mr. Allsop, the General Meare ar 


{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


eek, a YY, Aaa aie Desf aA, HUE) i HON GEA f ie Loy eee ke 
then, Mr. Preston, on the third of June, you got out a formal _ 


. Now 


one?—A. The third of June? . t . : 
Ore GQ. Yess’ Do you. see that formal memorandum “‘re suggested Atlantic = 
Steamship Service?—A. Yes. 4 | i ak 
—  _Q. Whom did that go to?—A, This one’ here evidently—I could not tell 


you, at the moment, whether that went to the Kylsant or the Inchcape interests; | 
D Via 


one or the other. | 
: Q. Hither the Klysant or the Inchcape interests?~A. Yes. 
Q. Kylsant or Inchcape?—A. Yes. URE: : 
ae Q. This one is very much similar to what is referred to in your own report 
as a frank statement of the case, is it not?—A. Yes. | print 
~~ +Q. 1 do not notice how that comes to the Minister. Did you give the. 
_ Minister instructions on that at that time?—A. I got no— eS AS , 
QQ. 1 do not see any covering letter, sending it to the Minister.” I see no 
- instructions to the Minister at all?—A. No. 
Hon Q. So we cannot find that. It is not my oversight; it is not there?—A. No, 
"it ig not there. \ 
Hy Q. And the only people that it went to would be, as you told us, Lord 
- Inchcape and Lord Kylsant?—A. Later on, the same thing would have gone 
to Sir William Petersen and it would be later than that. | 

e.; Q. Then, there is a cablegram of June 30th, 1924. Have you got that one? 
That is one sent by you to the Department, signed “Preston?’—A. Yes. 
 Q. “ Responsible company now preparing to negotiate for Atlantic service, 
embracing immigration, cattle, grain, and general cargoes, in accordance with 
Government policy. Absolute secrecy essential to communications, account: 
of opposing influence. Avoid publicity until completed. No question about — 
 financing,”etc. Now does that refer to the person?—A. That refers to the’ 
person. 3 
Bia) Bhe CaairMaN: What date is that sir? 
. Sir Henry Drayton: June 30th. © 


| The Witness: June 30, 1924. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | « 


“nrivate and confidential.’ A memorandum which sets out terms. OX, 6 
prepared to negotiate with the Government for a steamship service between 
- Canada and Great Britain.” Am I vight in assuming “ X” to be Sir William | 
 Petersen?—A. “ X” to be Sir William Petersen. : ae 
re Q. First, to be independent and free from control—A. Of the Atlantic © 
~ Steamship Combine or Conference. . 


’ 


ea 


and Continent. of Europe, not exceeding £6 or £8 from European ports to Cana- 
dian ports, rates per capita. Calculation of space for cattle to be upon a 
profitable basis. Freight rates on natural and manufactured products to be 
- advantageous to producers seeking markets overseas, and so on. ees 
under contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the highest class ships, 
of the most modern type, with internal combustion enginesg’ Have you” 
verified that statement, Mr Preston ie<A. Welly” | understood that from 
Ne : [Mr. William T. R, Preston.] " ; 


transportation rates to be charged. . Third, emigration rates, Great Britain 


a 


he Atlantic Transportation Depart- 
r, Allsop, the one gentleman, the general manager? 


: memorandum “re suggested Atlantic Steamship Service,” have you got that 


= 


pie Q. Then you wrote your letter, which just covers that; I do not think it as 
has anything in it of importance; confirming your cable. Then you have  — 


> °© Q That is the first. Secend, the Government to have control of the~ a 


a eh You would Hot an ad done it if he told you he was 
. Pe ne it? You would have given he. Mini ter u 301 We. 


I understood Sir William had ‘contracts of hate kind under ee one Ss = oi cor - 
ay pane Mj 

) The CHAIRMAN: I did not catch that last answer. 

“Phé Witness: That he had contracts, well, practically | made. 


ret | By the Charman: : é 
“7 Q. What is “practically made,” Mr. Preston?—A. Well, that. he had t 
-... contracts effected, or the contracts made | 
NO Sir Henry Dray TON: That is what he says, “X, is under contract and i 1s no 
HE building.” I~ is not any question of proposed contracts?—A. No. 
ie Oe “eX is under contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the ene 
> ane ships of the most modern type.” Now am I right in understanding, as 
do, that that memorandum was drawn before the Hon. Mr. Low got over? 
A. Oh yes, certainly. Oh, absolutely. | nas 
ee Q. That is what I thought. i Ys 
(+ The CHarrmMan: May I interject a question here? ae 
\ (2 Sir Henry Drayton: oo ; . 


By the Chairman: 3 7 Ke é 


~Q. Who gave you that information, Mr. Preston?—A. Sir William Petren 
Q. Did he indicate where those ships were being built?—A. He did not. 
~Q. Did you enquire?—A. I did not. Se 
@. Is that the first mention of Mie subsidy ?—A. I think so, Sir Henry; ; 
think so. 
wae Q. That is the first one I find, put I wanted to be sure that I was andes - 
standing the file properly. What was the date again that Mr. Low got ‘ove 
=A. I could not tell you, but my accounts are here. They will een fi it 
_. I think it was some time in August; I simply do not know. i 
12 4) From this file, apparently, you came back, and then returned to London 
is that tightt—A, That is quite right. 4 
» Q. That is what I understand?—A. Yes. 
a QQ. When did you return to England?—A. I-left here, I think, on the 26th 
i January, 
Mion td, Hor a return voyage there?—A. Yes. 


A. Yes, , = he 
Q. Sioned Wy you and ones to ihe Deparumenhy aa: Yee: es 

Q. ie which you say, “Not sailing pending your probable telegraphic ae C 
tions regarding strictly confidential question.” What were those questions? 
A. That was the question of the negotiations with Sir William Petersen. Wh 
Mr. Low left London, of course he had not completed anything, and I was 
remain there pending instructions from him. If he wanted to communica 
neh ee ing confidential to Sir, WHliam Petersen, 1 was to tell him.  ~ aur! 
v “Certain persons anxious not to introduce other channel.” a suppose he 
- wanted to keep you there’ so that there would be no other. channel of com 
_Munication?—A. That is right. oe eka 
~ Q That is how I would understand thats A Yes. oe 
- Q. Then there is a cable from the Minister eed from Renfrew 
a Of what date? ee a 
- Q. September 29th, 1924?—A. Yes. : bs eae 
: Q. “We are ready to discuss matter with Jones” 


_ [Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


noi re 


aie StH 


Jones a Sir William Petersen, intended for Sir. 
as thought better that his name should be withheld 
letters o: les, lest the negotiations should leak out. f | 3 
‘ - Q. So that when we see “Sir William” it is him, and when we see the word 
Ponies i Pn LOO HorAG EG. ie il | | ie Gann 
- Q. September 30th, 1924: “As soon as I received your cable this morning, 
T got in touch with X.” That would be Jones?—-A. That would be Sir William. 
 Q. Apparently then from the cables, you left in October for Canada; did you 
_ have to do with the negotiations in Canada, Mr. Preston, or did Mr. Low?— 
A. No. a 
> -Q. You did not?—A. U had nothing whatever to do with them; in fact I 
got out of the way every time there was a risk or a chance of Sir William Peter- 
sen and Mr. Low meeting. ? : | 
~*~ Q. Then_you returned in the winter?—A. I left here, I think, on the 26th of 
2 January. fey 
Q. It must have been about that time, because I notice a cable from you 
_ to the Department that you had seen Sir William Petersen, “everything right, 
_ telegraph Monday perhaps purchase the entire Government Marine.” That is 
the cable of February 6th, 1925?—A. February 6th. i i ; 
-»)  ,Q. Then I notice a cable to you “care of Senate, London”?—A. Who is ~ 
- Senate? ine | 
ony Q. I am puzzled about that myself?—A. I think that is one of the cable 
addresses, it must be of the High Commissioner’s office. I had never seen it 
__ before, so I don’t know. However, the cable reached me. | 
~ Q. Is that Sir William Petergen’s cable address?—A. I don’t know. 
_ Q. It would not ‘be his?—A. I don’t know. : 
Q. So that it would be something that would come in to the office?——A. I 
asked at the time how it was addressed to Senate, and someone in the office, I 
could not tell you who, told me that it was.an address in the office. 
~~ ~Q. The: last thing I will trouble you with is a cable of March Ist; “Please 
_ consider carefully my recommandation in London letter to make provision for 
operating expenses in the bill ratifying contract.’ What are those expenses ?-— 
__A. The ordinary operating expenses, shipping expenses. If you wish, I will tell 
- you how that cable, or that telegram came about. I met Sir William Petersen 
_ or some of his financial associates, and they complained that there was a fear 
respecting the subsidy, or respecting the operation of his Line, unless there was. 
_ some provision made outside of the mere mention of Government control of 


expenses should be taken into consideration. hea 
Vie  Q. In fixing rates’?—A. In fixing rates. These financial men, at least one of 
_ them said another Government might come into power, that it might be all 
right with this Government, but in course of-time another Government would 
_ come into power with a change in public opinion, and in that event, if the Gov- 
- ernment did not look favourably upon the service, it could with one fell blow, 
_ ruin the service,.and they wanted, in view of the financial aspect af the case, 
_ to be assured that operating expenses would be allowed, so that the rates would 
_ not be cut down beyond and possibility of paying. That is how that matter came 
~ about. : 
_/ Q. Let us see how you would understand that. Mr. Preston; what was the 
_ scheme, how was it to be got at?—A. Through the accountants, and I presume 
just such papers as the Captain produced here the other night. es 

| Q. What is your idea of allocation in connection with those expenses, 
having regard to the different commodities carried?—A. I had no other idea 
than just the operating costs, voyage costs or whatever they might be, of the 


ou | [Mr, William T. R, Preston.) 


_ tates, that there should be an understanding that ordinary straight operating = 


eo: “What ee was it to b 
at there was ae a discussio 


a by tl 1e 


“on 2 you aber nannies: ee were ie nadeed ie me as persone. with ay 
Sir William was treating regarding the general igs tie Bs nay j 


don’t know. I Can never met awe before and have never fae then since. ee 
4 Q. Was it worked out at all to show how that provision should come i 
i A. No. It was a matter for the Minister here to make provision for. —__ 
cies @. You apparently discussed it with the Minister, besides that. cable 
A. After I came out, after I came back.- 

ein @. But before that I think there is a reference in that. cable to snore 
source of possible information; “ Please consider carefully my recommendation 
- in London letter.” Can you tell me which letter that is?—A. No, I could not 
oe Q. Well, is it on this file? Because: frankly, I cannot find at It is ¢ 
letter of the most importance, because it will give us something definite to show. 
what was the basis of the negotiations.—A. No, I do, not see any letter on the 
ate, ¢ 


The CuatrMan: Sir Henry, would you mind if we adjourned now? 


Sir Henry Drayron: Perhaps the Minister could let us have that lett 
‘because this file is by no means complete. Anyone going through it can see it 
is not at all complete; you will see references in connection with dates showir 
it has not been tied up, and this question of operating expenses is somethi 
which is really of interest. It*is set out in this London letter, and it cannot — 
be a very old matter, because this cable is the last thing on file, _and it is of | 
_ March Ist of this year, and I should think the letter would be about. that 
date. But it is not here. There is no March letter here. ste 


‘The Cuarrman: Hon. Mr. Sinclair will draw this to the attention: of 
s colleague Shall we adjourn now until 3.30 o ok next Tuesday oy 


The witness retired. : 


: The committee adjourned. * 
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The Committee met at 3.30 o’clock, p.m. Oa 


Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir teens Fiset, Johnston, ; 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J . E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H.; 
Stevens, Stork.—11. ee 


The Chairman, Mr. McMaster, was unavoidably absent, and, on motion — 
of Sir Eugene Fiset, seconded by Mr. McKay, Hon. J. E. Sinclair was unani- — 
mously selected ‘as Chairman, pro tem. i 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Ottawa, Gentleman, who was again in attendance, me 
was called, was further examined and retired. 


Captain John O. T. Berlin, Master of ss. Cairnmona, who was in attend-_ : 
ance, was called, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance. — 


During the course of his examination Captain Berlin filed Exhibit No. 84, 
Crew List of ss. Cairnmona; and Exhibit No. 85, Abstract of Log of ss. Cae 7 
mona, Record of Voyage No. 38, from Leith to Montreal and from Montreal to — 


Newcastle. ae 4 


Mr. William Kay, Chief Engineer of ss. Cairnmona, who was in attendance, 
was called, sworn, examined and was discharged from further attendance, 


During the course of his examination Mr. Kay filed Exhibit No. 86, 
Abstract of Chief Engineer’s Log of ss. Cairnmona. a 


The Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock,.p.m., to meet again at 8.30 
o’clock, p.m., this day. 


® 


The Committee reassembled at 8.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. d 
McMaster, presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fieet, Johnston, 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, OnaRs Hons): E. Cinclaits 
Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—12. Ue 


Mr. Gordon W. Scott, Chartered Accountant, Montreal, who was again a4 
attendance, was further examined and retired. 


During the course of his examination Mr. Scott filed Exhibit No. 87, 
Report on and Statements compiled from voyage summaries of various steam-— * 
ship lines operating in the North Atlantic Canadian Trade. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.45 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 3.30 
o’clock, p. m., to-morrow, Wednesday, May 27, 1925. ’ 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Clerks pee Committee. 
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‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

ia ) ComMMITTEE Room 276, 

ert House or ComMOoNS, 
Turespay, May 26, 1925. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m. 

__ he Chairman, Mr. McMaster, being unavoidably ‘detained, Hon. J. R. - 
Sinclair, was selected as Chairman, pro tem. ° 

The Acting CuarrMan: Are we through with the witness who was on the 

stand at the last hearing? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, I think not. I have just sent out for him. 


William Thomas Rochester Preston recalled. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: You understand you are under the same oath as 
at the previous hearings? 
> The ‘Witness: Yes. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
_ Q. When we adjourned, I was asking you about the London letter. Have 
you been able to find the London letter?—A. I have not. 
Q. You have not been able to find the London letter?—A. No. 
Q. You have no copy yourself?—A. No. - ? 
_ Q. Have you gone to the Department to'see if they can find it?—A. I have 
not.:  * : 
Q. Can you give us any idea why it is not contained in the departmental 


‘files?—A. I do not-know anything about it, Sir Henry. 


Q. So your evidence is, in connection with the letter produced as of March 
lst, mi which you say: “Please consider carefully my recommendation in 
letter—” ?—A. That is a cablegram. 

@. Oh yes, a cablegram, saying, “Please consider carefully my recom- 
mendation in letter to make provision for operating expenses and bill ratifying 


the contract”—you cannot tell us anything about that letter?—A. I cannot. 


Q. Or why it is not produced by the Department?—A. I cannot. 
Q. You have no personal recollection of it?—A. I have a recollection of 


writing it: 


Q. What did it cover?—A. It covered a little more than the suggestion — 
there about the operating expenses, and telling the Minister—if my memory 


serves me right—that I had met some of Sir William’s friends, who had assisted 


him financially, or taken an interest in it, and they regarded the omission of 

that from the contract as a very serious objection. 

, Q. You were not able to give me the other day the bases upon which it 

was to be considered?—A. That is, as:'to.the extent of the operating expenses? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, only the meaning of “ Operating expenses.” | 
@.. You cannot give us anything more definite than that?—A. Nothing 


. more definite than that, no. 
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Q. When you were in England, Mr. Preston, did you have before you any 


information as to the earnings of profits of any of the companies in the years 
1923 and 1924?—A. No, I had not. ° 


Q. Or 19227?—A. No. 
Q: You had not?—A, No. 
| 865 


865 


' and did: gotiation 
‘vith anyone on thie side, one regard He "the ‘companies? —A. To the com: 


panies? Bo ae ea ee 
Q. Yes?—A. No. oat eA aes 
_ Q. Nor with the railway No. ae 


Q. Did you see any of the C.P. Railway oe for ne No. os 
Q. Or did you see Sir Henry Thornton or anybody in connection with the — ; 
Canadian National?—A. Not to discuss that. I met Sir Henry Thornton one 
but just at the moment I cannot tell you exactly what time it was. 
| Q. Did you discuss with him the question of this Peterson contract, or. any-_ 
thing akin to it?—A. No; it was just a casual reference to it, that is all—no 
discussion, ! : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ' 
Q. Mr. Preston, just to clear up one or two points: if you will turn to — 
Page 6 of your Report, there seems to have been difficulty in getting before - 
the Committee exactly what the immigrant rates were. You state that the 
‘steerage rate from Great Britain and Europe to North America was approxi- 
‘mately £7 sterling. Have you any knowledge of your own that Et a 
were carried at that rate?—A. At £7? ; 
 Q. Yes?—A. Only conversation in the Department about it. The £7 
came on after my time, Mr. Symington. 
QQ. What was it in your time, at which you know immigrants were actu-_ | : 
-ally carried?—A. I actually know immigrants were carried from the time ibe 
went there,-about ’98, until the Elder- Dempster people went out, ab’ £3 10s. 
Then, in 19— 
Q. That is, from 1898 until the Elder-Dempster people went out?—A. yor ss 
@. Approximately when would that be?—A. About 1903 or 1904, I think; - 
I can give you the exact date— 
Q. That is near enough; I do not care whether it was 1903 or 1904.—A. 
Yes. Then there was a Conference rate—just when it came in I cannot tell — 
you—of £5 10s. . 
@. And immigrants were carried at £5 10s.?—A>y Tineiierante were cara 3 
at’ so 10s, ( 
@. Was that, roughly speaking, immediately after the — lder-Dempster ep 
went out?—A. Oh, no, before the Elder-Dempster went out. 
Q. Before the ‘Elder-Dempster went out?—A. Yes, 
| Q. ‘Coming then, you say, to 1914, £7 sterling. You say you iaeit immi- — 
grants were carried at that?—A. That was the talk in the Immigration Office » 
- at London; that is my knowledge of it. In 1907? Later than that. | 
Oud said 1914?A. Yes, some time in 1914. 
Q. Now then, you make a statement that the rate for immigrants to Souths 
_ America, 6,600 miles, is less than the regular rate to Canada, 2,600 miles. Do 
you know that to be true?—A. I only know it from the: Royal Steamship — 
agents in Vienna. They told me the rate was about £1 less than the rate to — 
Canada. re 
Q. Any explanation of that?—A. No, no explanation. ‘J 
_ Q. On page 24, you have certain fioures with respect to what it costs to\ 
carry a family; at the top of page 24, of your report?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where did you get those fioures?-——A, Pre conference times—I took it 
from the Elder-Dempster figure, that was so prevalent at that time, £3/10. 
Q@. 1900, you have here?—A. “Yes.: | fot 
iQ, You ‘simply multiplied it by the number of people travelling?—A, Ne : 
@. You do the same with the others?—A. I do the same with the oth rs. 
[Mz. William T. R. Preston.] ' 
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( saitoe eign: of Sone Ona Mande from the prevailing 
rate: ROSAS Maas: from. the prevailing rates, yes. Perhaps, before you leave ~ 
that, I had better say that also, from 1907 to 1910, there was again a £3 rate 
in existence, by a line of ‘steamers run by Sir William Peterson from one of the | 
Southern ports to England and Halifax and the United States, into which we 
poured thousands of emigrants. 

Q. That was actually between 1907 and 1910?—A. It may have gone to 
1911 or 1912; but four or five years in there. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


i Q. What was the name of the steamship line?—A. I could not tell you. 
Sir William Petersen will tell you the name. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. He gave the rate, £3/10?—A. Yes. 

a @. He was the one who was operating?—A. Yes. I know that, because 
a I Paradtned the Continental agent to him, and this means he made connections, 
giving him a very large immigration contingent for every voyage, whose com- 
_ mission amounted to £30,000, I believe. 

o Q. On page 14, where did you get that schedule, on the top of page 14?— 

A. The schedule came from the Department of the President of the Board of 
Trade. | 
a. Ine donden?’—-Av Yes... 

_Q. Those were figures furnished by the Department of the President of the 
Board of Trade, in London?—-A. These figures here were furnished me by, I 
think, the Deputy Minister, or whatever they call him. 
io Q. On page, 15, where did they come from?,-A. That schedule came from 
_ the schedule of freight rates, the Continental and English rates, issued by \the 
Conference; at. least, by conference lines. | 
Q. You got these on the other side, from the tariff of contend lines ?— 
_ A. Yes, one of the conference lines. 

Q. Have you got that tariff with you?—A. No. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


ie Q. On page 18, that schedule came from where?—A. That schedule came 
either from the Massey Harris Company or the Canadian Manufacturers 
P _ Association. That came from the Canadian Manutacturers Association, just 
as it appears. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ' 

Q. My friend, Mr. Montgomery, was examining you, and you seemed to be 
aioe cross purpose, with respect to discriminating against Canada. On page 
e you make a statement about discrimination: “ According to the records‘ of. 
a the Department of Trade and Commerce a pronounced discrimination was 
immediately declared against ‘Canadian ports and in favour of American ports 
as the settled policy of this steamship combine.” Have you anything to add 
with respect to these records?—A. Yes, I have, growing out of correspondence, 
dated February 22, 1912, a general complaint regarding the decided advantage 
of shipping hay via Boston, compared with Quebec and Montreal. Attached 
to this schedule are freight rates on hay from Montreal and New York, com- 


my ae on ‘hay to Glasgow ‘from Montreal, St. Jon N .B., Portland ‘and Boston. 
Q. What do they show?—A. They show, on the ‘whole, a marked dis- 
oy aie against ee ports. If it is desirable, I will read them. 

eRe {Mr, William T. R. Preston.] 


, - shillings net; from Boston in July, it was 10 shillings. From Quebec, in July, 
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Q. What year is “that?—A. A marked discrimination’ against Canadian 
ports. | ie sors 
Q. What year?—A.-1911. j et 
Q. 1912, you said?—-A. The letter is ened 1912, ‘but they were sHidegee 
_ referring to the preceding year in the office. I will take where they are together: _ 
St. John, in November, 1911, the rate was 85 shillings; from Boston it was 
15/9d. plus 5 per cent. + ae ee ea 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: he a 
Q. For what?—A. Hay, per ton. In July 1911, from Montreal, 20 © 


it was 20 shillings; from Boston, during the month of August, it was lls. 3d., 0” 
12s. 6d., 16s. 3d., 15 shillings, 17s. 6d. and 5 per cent primage, whatever that ig 
means. 

That is sufficient of that.. Have you any others?—-A. File number 1211, 
extract from a letter from A. A. Wright, managing director, St. Lawrence and int 
Chicago Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 600 and 605 Board of Trade, 
Toronto, dated December 31, 1910. I have only taken a paragraph from the 
» letter. It is a long letter, dealing with the necessity of providing navigation 

for the St. Lawrence. . 


By the Acting Chairman: : | toe 
@. Is it addressed to you?—A. No, to the Department. 


“Canapa vs. Unirep Srates Gratin Rate to Unirep Kinepom 


> “TI would also point out that we have carried grain to Buffalo with 
our boats when the rate from Buffalo to f.o.b. ocean vessel New York 
was more than the rate from Fort William to Montreal all water. The 
reason being that ocean rates from United States seaboard were much i. 
lower than those out of Montreal that shippers could afford to pay us 
one and one quarter cents per bushel from Fort William to Buffalo anddo 
better than they could, sending the grain through to Montreal.” ie, 


_ Q. Is it the same discrimination that has tiated since 1921 to date?—A 
I am coming to that in a moment. 

Mr, Symineron, K.C.: You will remember that Mr. Preston was some- a 
what severely cross- examined by Mr. Montgomery for making the statement, e 
that according to the records of the Department- of Trade and Commerce, a 
discrimination was immediately declared as the settled policy of the combines, 
that is, following the elimination of the other lines. | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would it be possible to put all these figuies in, 1f you — 
want to get the truth? ty 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: It was 35 shillings in November, December, Janti= . 
-ary and February as against St. John, 35 shillings, the same rate. i 

‘The Witness: I think the whole thing should go in, though it is not for a 

me to say. 

Mr. -Symineton, K.C.: Portland is always considered a Canadian port 7 
because it is the terminus of the Grand Trunk. I have no objection to! 1b y 
- going in. 

Mr. Durr: Do you not think it goes too far back? 


- Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not think it would be a bit of use. 
{Mr. William T. R. Preston.] 


By Mr. Duff: : 4 
i 
a 


“test phy 


“It-is all right to’ bee 


1919, a question was asked in the House of Commons, as to whether there 

was a parity of rates on grain between New York and Montreal; it was asked 

_ by Mr. Armstrong of one of the Lamptons, A questionnaire was sent out to 

one of the steamship companies. All the steamship companies, with one excep- 

tion replied that there was a parity of rates, but Mr. Wood, of the Canadian 

National Railway, wrote the realy Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
October 30, 1919, as follows:- 


7 va ask of the rates now charged, etc., ‘ete. 
“In order to answer your inquiry fully we must go back to the 
opening of navigation at Montreal. 
“If memory serves me right, in the spring, the represented. space 
on the regular lines by the British Government amounted to approxi- 
mately seventy per cent, and as the lines only had thirty per cent avail- 


for them to go into the market and obtain traffic at the highest possible 
rates. In other words, all that the business would stand. As the requisi- 
tion of the British Government became lighter, that is, having been 
_ reduced to something like 50 per cent in mid-summer, commercial rates 
_ eased, off to some extent and im some cases, the regular lines accepted 
- United States Shipping Board rates and no others were able to obtain 
a higher figure, the shippers themselves being eager to secure space, and 
- preferred to send perishable traffic over the port of Montreal rather 
- than in United States ports, where they could have obtained lower rates. 
_ The lines will not meet U.S. Shipping conditions in cases where it is a 
matter of policy.” 


ng In 1911, there was considerable correspondence, and I would prefer to see 
_ the whole thing filed and Dee on the record ae but that is not my business, 
_ This: letter appears: 
x ae ‘Toronto, October 8, 1901. 
“ Honourable Witiiam Patrerson, 


‘Minister of Customs, - 
Ottawa. 


“My Dear Mr. Patrmerson,—You may probably recollect a conver- 


three weeks ago in connection with the rate of freight charged to Halifax 
and St. John by the Furness- Withy Line. 

“You stated at that time that you thought this Line received a 
subsidy from the Dominion Government; and I stated to you that con- 
‘sidering the fact that this Line was eranted a subsidy by our Govern- 


John importers in this way. 
-“The same Line carry freight to Boston in competition with other 


. they charge Halifax and St. John importers 22/6, plus 10 per cent prim- 
| age per ton of 40 cubic feet: measurement. (I am speaking of ; tea 
_ brought forward from London.) é 

“This line has control of the whole Halifax and St. John trade, and 


--virfually controls the Boon route. 
s ‘ [Mr. ‘William .«T. R. Poatont 


The Witness: Mr. Duff asked me if things Pearce later, In October, ‘ 


able for general merchandise, they considered it was perfectly justifiable | 


sation I had with you at the Chateau Frontenac Hotel in Quebec some 


- ment, it was very wrong that they should hold up the Halifax and St. 


American Lines at 10 shillings per ton of 40 cubic measurement, while — 
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“A year ago we laid several shipments of tea down to St. John on 
through B/L from London by way of Boston to St. John, carrying the 
tea from Boston by rail, and laid the tea in St. John at 35 cents per 
hundred pounds, as against Furness-Withy rate of 22/6 plus 10 per cent 
primage, which equals 65 cents per hundred. - ; ee Decca ae 
“After a short time Furness-Withy found that we were bringing 
forward tea on their own vessels via Boston, and shipping the same Dy 
rail to St. John, and that they were carrying the tea to Boston for us — 
at the 10 shillings rate, and were therefore losing 12/6 additional freight _ 
by the teas not being sent by another steamer of their own line running 
to St. John, and they refused to accept our teas from St. John via Boston, — 
compelling us to ship them on another steamer of their own line going to fe 
st. John and charging us 30 cents per 100 pounds more, | 
“ The result of these exorbitant rates is that while in the past Halifax 
and St. John were bringing forward the majority of their teas from 
London, a number of the large importers prefer to bring forward theses 
teas direct from Calcutta and Colombo by steamer to New York and 
have them transhipped on a local steamer to either Halifax or St. John. se 
| “Tt appears to us very wrong that teas should be laid down via — 
Boston, Philadelphia or New York from London, England, to points like » 
Toronto, Hamilton and Chicago at less cost than it takes to lay teas. - 
down in either Halifax or St. John from London, which are seaport towns. _ 
“The high rates that are prevailing are having the effect of putting — 
the business into other channels; and where we in Toronto would be ~ 
very pleased to have our teas come forward to points like Montreal, © 
Kingston, Ottawa, Toronto.and Hamilton by way of the I. GC. R. at 
Halifax, or the C.P.R. at St. John provided rates were equal, we are 
obliged to give the haulage of these teas to American routes. * 
“You kindly offered when I saw you in Quebec to bring this matter 
to the notice of Mr. Fielding, and I shall be pleased if you will do so. 
“Thanking you for your kindness, I am Heiss) 


Se atie® Th Sel se 


“Yours respectfully, 
“(Sgd.) JAMES SCOTT.” 


Sir Eucine Fiser: I propose these to be filed as exhibits, without being read. 
The Wirness: I did not want to open it up but my statements were — 
challenged. - ea 
| The Actinc CuairMAn: Will we file it or have it printed? sae 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: They ought to be filed fairly and analyzed. If you 
analyze this statement, it conveys a very much different impression than by 
picking out here and there a few isolated cases. I think this section of the 
evidence ought to be discarded, because it is of no value to us, unless you are 


prepared to analyze it and do it fairly, and when you have done that you 
have nothing. : | | Ai 


By Mr, Symington, K.C.: ; ens eae 

Q. Now, Mr. Preston, that cleans up those Departmental records?—A. That 

is, part of them. ba iit iat 
@. You told Sir Henry Drayton, in answer to questions, that, following 
your first efforts over on the other side, you saw Lord Inchcape and his inter- 
ests?—-A. No, I saw his interests. Pardon me, the first one I saw among those 
was Lord Kylsant. I remember it was the early part of May, owing to circum- 
stances which are very clear in my mind. 
[Mr. William T. R. Preston.] Pn ; 
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me LOE Vout Ra aan eae and ard Tncheape? a other interests?— 
ONG No, no other ag ele, i made application to another one but could not 
get an audience. | : 


ea titania ‘i By Mr. eiteton KC: 
upge Q. You have just answered to my learned friend to the effect thab you 
~gaw Lord Inchcape. Is that correct?—-A. I beg your pardon. I made it very 
clear that I saw Lord Inchcape’s interests. 
Q. You said in your last answer that you saw him?—A. I saw his interests. 
Q. Well, now, what do you mean by you saw his interests?—A. I saw 2 
memiber of his company, a Mr. Hughes. I said that on one of the last occasions 
that I gave evidence; at least a gentleman who was introduced to me as Mr. 
Hughes, and I presume it was. 
! Q. I should suppose that these negotiations, which you say extended over 
several weeks, if they were with Mr. Hughes they would enable you to speak 
without any qualification as to whether he was or was not?—-A, He was a 
gentleman who was introduced to me as Mr. Hughes, and I saw him three 
times, I think. 
Q. You saw him three times in what month?—A. In Che month of May. 
> Q. All three times were in the month of May?—A. All three times were 
- . duting the month of. May. : 
oe Q. Where?—A. In his office. 
Q. But where?—A. In the-city, I could not just tell you the re 
| Q. I just wanted to ask a question about your former evidence?—A, I was 
-. accompanied by Mr. G. J..Allen, ex-mayor of Croydon. 
. @. I find that this evidence was taken on Friday by the reporter who is 
here now; it might be convenient before he leaves to take up a little matter 
_ where the evidence does not seem to agree with my recollection of it. It is not 
perhaps of much importance, but at the time it made some impression upon me. 
_ Jt is on page 863 of the printed copy. I merely wish to draw your attention to 
~ it. It was in the course of Sir Henry’s examination, and it was about the cable 
address. You will see it about the middle of the page:— 
; “Q. Is that Sir William Petersen’s cable address?—A. I don’t know. 
oat | “Q: It would not be his?—A. I don’t know. 
a Pa “Q. So that it would be something that would come into the office? 
Pci —A. I asked at the time how it was addressed to Senate. Someone in 
; the office told me, I could not tell you who, that it was an address in the 
: office.” 


Q. That is decidedly fe to my recollection of your evidence. 

Sir Henry Drayron: The difference is this, Mr. Montgomery. I remember 
‘the question, so that there is no doubt about it. The questions are correct, but 
the answers are somewhat different, or changed. 


A} By Sir Henry Drayton: . 

Q. That is on page 863. What was the answer, Mr. Preston?—A. The 
answer was that it was not his aC that it, was not Sir William Petersen’s. 
address. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The answer was that he did not know.” 
bea Sir Henry Drayton: Then I come back to it again and he was very 
“oy. definite. 
~The Wirnuss» I never heard of e being. Sir William Petersen’s address. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


——s-Q. Why is it ¢changed?—A. I say now that I never heard of it bog his 
a yee. only address I have ever known is his name spelled backwards. 
eg [Mr. William T. R. Preston] 


~ otuce. 


SSS me ai 2) { ; ae 4: 
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‘Sir Henry Drayron: The viene: seems ote be changed in one p : 
I don’t know that it is of any importance. ei 


The Wirness: I say the same thing now, that I Ronit oe aah ate 
all about it. The telegram was delivered to me in ae High ‘Commissioners 


The AcTtING CHAIRMAN: What is. the Sine Mr. Muntachisne? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would like to get this thing cleared up. 


By Mr. Montgomery, A Bia 


Q. On page 6 you were examined in regard to the suggestion of discrimina- ein 
tion, or immigration rather, and you spoke of a rate of 3 pounds 10 Shia? ee 
which you say was paid the Elder-Dempster Line?—A. Yes. a 
c @ On page 4 you draw attention to the fact that the Elder- Demasen 
_ Company were paid a special bonus?—A. Yes, they were. A bonus was paid 
to all booking agents in the United Kingdom. 
CoE just want an answer to the question, Mr. Preston?—A. I cannot 
explain the other without explaining that instead of paying it to the booking 
agents we paid it direct-to the Elder-Dempster Company. 
o @. Iam only interested in the one thing. Just answer the question shortly. 
—A. I will answer it. ee 
: @. That the Elder-Dempster Company ‘gave that rate and were receiving — se 
a bonus?—A, Yes; the same bonuses were given to every shipping and booking 
agent. 

@. That is your evidence now, that they were receiving the same as the 
other booking agents were setting?—A. Yes. 

@. Turn to page 4 of your Report and see if it tallies?—A: Yes, they were 
receiving a special bonus, and that is what I wanted to explain to you. 

Q. Your evidence was that they were receiving the same bonuses as other _ 
companies were getting?-—A. I won’t allow you to put words into my mouth, . 
Mr. Montgomery. We were paying no bonuses to the shipping companies; 
we were paying bonuses to the different booking agents, and the Elder-Dempster 
Company were getting the special bonus that the booking agents got, but the ; 
shipping companies were not getting the bonus. “4 

Q. Is that all you have to say?—-A. That is all I have to say upon it. < 
A moment ago you told us that the Elder-Dempster Company were — 
eettine the same bonuses as the other shipping companies?—A. I said the same 
as the other booking agents. 

Q. I asked you whether the Elder- Derr ter Company were receiving a 
special bonus?—A. They were receiving no special bonuses as between shipping — 
companies, because the shipping companies were receiving nothing. : 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. They were acting as booking agents?—A. They were ene as booking 
agents, Mr. Duff. 
Q. Is this your suggestion, that the Elder-Dempster Company were receiv-_ 
ing a bonus which the other shipping companies did not get because the Elder- . 
_ Dempster Company were acting as booking agents?—A. Yes. | 


ty 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


7) 5 Now turn to the page and:see if that balan with your suggestion ?—A. 
It tallies exactly.- 

Q. On page 4 of your report the suggestion ; is that the Immigration Depart-_ 
ment was authorized by, the Government to pay the Elder- Dempster a special 


_ bonus in view of the company remaining out of the Combine?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. William T.@R. Preston.) 
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-~ Q. So that it was either a special bonus that was paid to them in view 
of their remaining out of the Combine, or the fact that they had this 3 pounds 
10 shillings rate, or that it was a bonus for acting as booking agents?—A. It 
- -was paid for that as well’as for staying out of the Combine. i430 2 é ; 
“ti Q. For acting as shipping agents, or for both?—A. I think I have made it 
‘plain that they were as a company getting a bonus that they might be kept 
out of the Combine, on the ground as I told you that they had no booking 
agents, and that was our justification for paying it to them direct. 
Q. If you think you have made it clear, all right?—A. I cannot make it 
any clearer to you than I have made it. 


‘ 


By Mr. Duff: | 
" Q. How much were they paid per head?—A. I think it was 8 shillings, 
~ although I would not be positive. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


ne Q. Somebody got 30,000 pounds commission; was that the Elder-Dempster 
-’ “Company ?—A. No. 7 
; Q. Who was that?—A. He earned 30,000 pounds,—so Sir William Petersen 
tells me—on commissions for getting the immigrants that Sir William carried, 
“between 1907 and 1910 or 1911, along in those years. ‘ 
. Q. Who was that?—A. A man named Laulandy, a German. Sir William 
Petersen will give you all the particulars about that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

. Q. On’ page 14 of your Report you have a tabulation. Have you the 
original information which you received from the Department or the President 
of the Board of Trade of London?—A. No, I have not. 

Q. Did you receive it in written form?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to see it; can you find it for me?—A. I will make inquiries. 
Something*occurs to me at the moment. 

Q. That is one of the most important Exhibits in support of your Report; 
surely you kept that?—A. I-know the figures are correct. 
- . Q. I would be rather more convinced if I could see the original you 
recelved. Now that is a very important exhibit in your report?—A. Yes. 

Q. Surely you would have that information?—A. I have an idea as to who 
na it to and I will make enquiries. I will not mention any names until] I 
0. ee : 
Q. You have not given away all your exhibits?—A. Well, I put it in the 

right place if I gave it away and I will make enquiries. 

' Q. You put it in the right place? Have you any objection to tell us where 
that place is?—A. None whatever. I think I gave it to Mr. Low but I will 
not be positive. : | fe 

i Q. Perhaps you will ask the Minister?—A. I will. I think I gave it to 
_. him in England. ; } : 
re Q. But this report was not written in England?—A. No it was not. : 
4 ~ Q. Did you get it back from the Board before you wrote the report?—A. 
No, I must have taken a copy of it. ~ 
% - Q. Then you must have the copy?—A. Well, I shall look through and see 
it) have. 
S Q. That is rather unsatisfactory Mr. Preston ——A. I do not expect to satisfy 
you, my dear Mr. Montgomery, on anything. 
‘Hon. Mr. Srevens: It is the Committee you have to satisfy. 

i. The Wrrnuss: I am trying to satisfy the Committee and I think I will 
Be ableton fir, oh ! 


WP Lew 


[Mr. William T. R. Preston. ] ; 


Coy By Mr,” Montgomery, KC Sie a) ae. A CU ae 

Q. If you will just bear in mind, Mr. Preston, throughout yo 
ation you have been told that we are anxious to have here the origi 

exhibits you have used?—A. Quite ‘o. aa TO ek ae Sea 
Q. I have asked you repeatedly for them and I would have hoped you > 
_ would have that borne in upon you by_this time. In any event you are unable 
to give us the original document, of which page 14 appears to be a reproduction, __ 
-—A. If you wish, I will write to the President of the Board of Trade as to the | 
figures that are attached to that, and if the figures are not absolutely correct 1 
will ask the permission of the Committee to withdraw my whole report. 
@. I am not asking that. I am asking only the exhibit in support of that 
statement. But you cannot give it to me?—A. No, I cannot give it to you. 

Q. Now on page 15 your next schedule. I understood you to say that 
you got that from one of the tariffs of the Conference?—A. I got that from one 
of the tariffs of the Conference, yes. : ahi) aa 

Q. The tariff from which Conference?—A. I am not going to tell you that, — 
Mr. Montgomery, by any means. ; ee 

Q. You cannot then tell me the name of the Conference and tariff you got, 
or what tariff it was?—A. No, I will not tell you the name or what tariff. I 
have checked every part of it from the tariff, put down here, but I know enough 
about the workings of a combine, and the sources from which I got that, to 
know what they would get very well. I would pity them. s 


By Mr. Duff: ; 
@. Would they be excommunicated or ostracised?__A. Ostracised, abso- | 


lutely. Perhaps the Montreal Gazette would do with them what they did with | 
me, and advise that a Mills bomb be put in my “pocket - 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The threats are not coming from our side at all. Perhaps there is some — 
_ misunderstanding; I am not asking you from what individual you secured Ba 
_ tariff, but I am asking you what tariff you secured?—A. I cannot tell you which 
Conference it was, but it was a, North American Conference. 
@. It was,a North American ‘Conference?—A. Yes. Peay 
Q. But you do not know which Conference?—A. No, Mr. Montgomery, I 
do not. | | 


Q. Whether eastbound or westbound?—A. Oh, westbound. It was west- — 
bound of course. 
Q. Do you know for what year it was?—A. The year 1924. ’ 
Q. Now so that we may be quite distinct upon that, what was the document — 
that you saw, or did you yourself see any document?—A. Yes, I did. ae 
Q. What was that document?—A. I am not going to put you on the track 
of where that document came from, Mr. Montgomery. : oo N 
_  Q. I am not asking you to put me on the track of anything; I am asking 
you what that document was that you saw. Was it a schedule of tariffs?-—A. 
A schedule of tariffs, yes. ; : 
=, -Q. In what form?—A. In what form? You are not going to get after the © 
_ person who gave me that tariff, you can make up your mind on that 4s well — 
 dirst as. last. | ; i | 
@. I want your recollection?—A. I have had the combine on my neck for 
20 years, and I do not propose to put them on anyone else’s neck. 
ie. Mr. Preston, f am merely testing your recollection upon these circum- 
stances. I merely want fo know whether it was a book you saw or sheet of | 
_ paper or what it was that you saw?2—A. No, it was not a sheet of paper. ie 
 Q. I do not want to ask you a dozen questions. Tell us frankly what it 
was. Pale oe 
Hey) Nir William ‘T. R. Preston.] . . oe - 


ur examin 
als of any 
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By the Acting Chairman: eee 
-_--_Q. Did you take it from the tariff schedule?—A. I copied this out of the . 
Wee DOK tyre 7 cis ts. 
AN ga sea By Mr. Montgomery, CG: : 
Oe Then it was out of a book you copied it?—A. Yes. Out of, I do not 
know how many pages; forty probably; thirty or forty. 
» Q. Out of a book of thirty or forty pages?—A. Yes. | 7 
n x Being a westbound tariff, the tariff of the westbound Conference lines? - 
—A. Yes. 8 
Q. That is all, Mr. Preston, thank you—A. No, I am not done, Mr. 
Montgomery. I have got some things here to clear up please, with the per- 
- mission of the Chairman. . f 
The Acting CuaiRMAN: Do you wish to make a statement, Mr. Preston? 
. The Witness: Yes, sir, 1 would like to make a statement regarding some 
questions raised in the so-called ‘“ White Book.” 


te Fah 


#& 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
/ Q. What is meant by the ‘ White Book »?_ A The reply to my pamphlet, 
general. I will make them very short. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Before you do that, Mr. Preston, would you mind stating whether or 
not you received this telegram dated Ottawa, February 19, 1925, and addressed, 
“ Preston, c/o Senate, London ”?—A. I received that in the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, Mr. Stevens. 

Q. It was delivered to you from the High Commissioner’s Office?—A. Yes, 
from the High Commissioner’s office. 

,  Q. What did you go over for the second time, Mr. Preston?—A. What did 
I go over for? ; 

Q. Yes.—A. I had two objects in going over. One, I was pretty well worn 
out with strenuous work I had been putting in for 12 or 138 months and I wanted » 
a rest. And also I had left some papers in London, when I left there, in an 
iron box at my daughter’s, and I was very anxious to get some of them, in case 
certain contingencies arose. The principal reason for going over was on 
‘account of my health. F | 
Q. They kept you pretty busy while you were over there?—A. I landed 
into a hornet’s nest. : 

Q. Did that improve your health?—A. Well, I went on a slow steamer 

 poth ways and had a very good rest. 

, Q. Here is another wire dated London, February 6, 1925, addressed to the 
Minister and signed “ Preston.” ‘Confidential. Have seen Petersen. Every- 
thing right. Telegraph Monday if there has been proposal to purchase the 

/ entire Government Marine.”’—A. Yes. 

; Q. Did you go over on the second trip to negotiate the sale of the ships 
of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine?—A. No sir, I like a hard job, 
but not for me, thank you; nothing that kind. , 

Q. But you seemed to meddle in it—A. Do you want to know how I got 
into that? I will tell you very frankly. . , 

Q. Surely—A. The Minister nor, I don’t think any member of the Govern- 
‘ment, knew I was leaving town. I don’t think anyone outside of my own family 
and the ticket agent knew I was leaving town. I called on Sir William Peterson, 
of course, and asked him how things were going on. He took me into his con- 
fidence and told me how things were moving, and the same evening he told me: 

. ‘: {Mr. William T. R. Preston.] - 
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“IT am thinking of making an offer for the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine.” “Well” I said “you have got a great deal of courage; the offer I 
would make for it would be to buy enough dynamite and take it outin the middle 
of the Atlantic and sink it.” I said, “If you will take my advice, you won’t 4 
make any offer for the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, if you want — 
to make any money out of it.” Pe ue | 
My statement is questioned in regard to the control and to the division of ‘es 
the emigrants. ' | k ie : 
The Actinac CHatrMAN: Page? 7 | ae 
_. The Wirness: On page 14. Coming from Europe to either Canada or the 
United States; that and controlling the emigration routes, Mr.,—the English 
gentleman,—Mr. Cleminson, undertook during the course of his address to 
the ‘Committee to question the statements made in my report as to the con- 
trol stations and why they were established. I understand he afterwards ya 
admitted he had never been in Germany; but. it was part of my duty as Immi- 
gration Commissioner to look into that matter very thoroughly and I probably 
have visited the most of them. The control stations were established through 
_ Albert Ballin for the one and sole purpose of controlling the emigrants coming 
from mid-Europe so that they should travel only by Conference lines. The 
suggestion that they were only allowed to travel if in good health and: that 
_ they were stopped because they were in ill-health is absolutely without founda- 
tion. I have seen emigrants pass these control stations, with Conference tickets, 
with Trachoma, markedly evident, and allowed to go through; and I have seen 
emigrants perfectly healthy, stopped at the control stations, because they had 
not Conference tickets, and they had to make their way away around through — 
Switzerland and up to some port at Amsterdam or Antwerp in order to get out to > 
Canada, and in addition to that I may say, as soon as the Conference got the 
control stations established, the Continental lines immediately raised the tariff, or 
at least the steerage rates, by 30 marks. In addition to that there was a division — 
of the territory and a percentage allowed to the British lines, a percentage of 
emigrants; beyond the number allotted to them they could not carry. If they 
did, they had to return the excess to the pool. In that way, Canadian immigra- 
tion was blocked for years and years. Emigrants would never have got to Canada 
at all, had there not been such an outlet as Sir Alfred Jones offered with the 
Elder-Dempster, and Sir William Petersen afterwards offered with his line. Only 
a certain number could be carried by these lines and a number greatly in excess 
of that wanted to emigrate to Canada. : 
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By Mr. Duff: 

_ Q. What year was that?—A. That was running from about 1900 up to 1912. 
Right up in fact until 1914; I have no hesitation whatever in saying that but. 
for the establishment of the Conference, and but for the limitation of the 
number of emigrants that could be carried by British lines, in my opinion we 
would have had 12,000,000 of people in this country by 1914 instead’ of the 
number we have. : 7 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Does:the Committee want any more evidence on. 
these lines? The witness has already covered this ground ¢ | 

_The Wirness: The witness is not going over the whole thing. — 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: If you please, Mr. Preston, I am not addressing 
you; I am addressing the Chair. » . 

The Wirness: I think that is all I want on that. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If the witness is to make a revised report, it will: 
necessitate our taking him through it again and going over the whole ground, am 

— [Mr, William T, R. Preston.] 1 MOU 
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net tonnage?—-A. No sir. 
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“The Wiens a am Pokies no revised report, but oe are some things 


. shout which there may be misapprehension and | want to clear it up, and I 
think I am perfectly right. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Have ae finished stating your point, Mr. Mont- 


- gomery? 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: My point is that if the witness is to make a revised 
report we will have to go through it again and call witnesses in answer to it. 


- What he has stated now is not in answer to any question that counsel has asked 


Mr. Preston. I sat back and let him go on for a long time but if he is going 
over this whole thing again, I do not propose to cross-examine him in one 
word. If he is through let him go. 

The Witness: Oh no, you will hear more ‘of him, Mr. Montgomery, don’t 
be at all alarmed about that. 


‘The witness retired. 


The Actinc CuHarrMAN: Now, Mr. Symington, do you wish to call any 
further witnesses? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think the Captain of one of the Cairn boats is here. 


Joun Oscar TuHEopore Beruin called and sworn. 


- By Mr. McKenzie: 
aa) I understand, Captain, you are the Master of the Cairnmona?—A. Yes 
sir. 
Q. That is one of the Thompson boats?—A. One of the Cairn line of 
steamers. 
Q. What has been your experience at sea, SS gre, I have been thirty- 


three years Master. 


Q. Thirty-three years Master?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does that include any -tramp experience?—-A. Over twenty-five years 


of tramp experience. 


Q. Over twenty-five years?—A. Yes. 

Q. What experience have you had in cargo liners?—A. I have only had 
about three years in cargo liners, really first-class cargo liners. 

Q. Does that take in the Canadian trade?—A. That-is solely in the Cana- 
dian trade. 

Q. Solely in the Canadian trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. What certificates do you hold, Captain?—A, Hates Master's certificate, 
sir. 

Q. What does “ Extra Master’s Certificate ” mean?—A. It is the highest 
certificate granted by the Board of Trade. 

Q. I suppose to sail any thing anywhere?—A. Anywhere, sir, anyehing: there 
is no limit. 

Q. Captain, I am afraid we have not a arent deal of experience with tramp 
boats and cargo steamers, and I wonder if you would describe to the committee 
the type of boat of which you are Master?—-A. At the present time? 

Q. Yes.—A. She is a first-class cargo liner;~she has a ’tween deck and a 
shelter deck; specially adapted for carrying general cargo from Montreal. She 
is specially adapted for it. She is fitted also with the ventilation fans in each 
hole to keep your cargo in good order. 

Q. What is her tonnage, Captain?—A. 7,700 dead weight; 2,806 net re ; 
4,665 gross register. 

Q. Incidentally, Captain, is the tonnage of the shelter deck eluded 4 in von 


[Mr. W. T. R. Preston.] 
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tonnage, and we asked that a certified copy up, ahd he : 
promised to send it up the next day. Nery oe Peat ist aN Si 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It has been sent up, apparently, “07.4 eae 

_ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It would be convenient if we had it for compara- 
tive purposes, so that the witness could draw a distinction between the two. . -, 


By Mr. McKenzie: : Bet ci 
Q. Just to get back to the question as originally put, Captain, could you 
tell us whether or not your net tonnage includes your shelter deck tonnage?— 
AE NO: « niger pr : 
| Q. Never is, as a matter of fact, is it?—A. No, it is, not ; 1t never is. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What is the net tonnage? That is a new one 


on me. | ° panes 


By Mr, McKenzie: . . Reha. 
Q. Possibly the Captain can give a much better definition than I can—A. 
After every space used for the ‘propulsion of the ship, crew spaces, ventilating — 
spaces, all are deducted from the gross register, the remaining part is the net 
register. an 
Q. And one of these deductions, as I understand jit, is the shelter deck?— 
A. That never comes in, sir. | 3 ‘ 
Q. Never included at all?—A. No, sir. as 
Q. It is not included?—A. No, sir. Oh 
Q. Well, Captain, to proceed further, what is the difference between the 
ordinary tramp and a cargo liner, with regard to speed and ’tween decks space? 
A. The cargo tramp, as a rule, has no ’tween deck; she is what we call a single- 
decked ship. That is, one hold continues from top to bottom, and there has 5 = 
only recently—very, very recently—there is a little bridge space that has, in 7333 
the course of a little time, been extended to make it @ sort of shelter deck, but | 
it does not extend very far; it is not right fore and aft in the ship. In other _ < 
words, she is only a single-decked ship, a tramp steamer. bag 
Q. A modern development of the tramp steamer is the continuation of the 
shelter deck, as I understand it?—-A. Yes, that is quite modern, or compara- 
tively speaking modern. : Lae 
Q. Take that and compare it with your own ship, for instance—A. Yes. _ “ 
€). How do they «ompare?—A. I can, of course, carry cargo where you 5 
could not péssible ‘carry it in a tramp. are 
_ Q. For what reason?—A. Because of the decks; I have two decks; [have  - 
the shelter deck and I have also the ’tween decks. : a 
Q. How about speed?—A. We are a twelve-knot boat. 
Q. How are you registered at Lloyds?—A. Twelve-knot speed. tiahe 
Q. I presume that would be on your certificate of registry, too?—A. It is 
on the certificate. , af . 
_ Q. Let.us get back to the shelter deck, or not the shelter deck so much as 
the ’tween deck space, and consider that for purposes of suitability for the 
Canadian trade. I understand that you have had three years in the Canadian 
trade?—A. Yes, sir. | : 
QQ. And you have also had experience as commander of a tramp steamer? . 
—-A. Yes, lots of it. fi 
@. What would happen, Captain, if you were deprived of your ‘tween — 
deck space, other than the shelter deck space?—-A. I would have to load bul 
cargo. ; | 
Q. You would have to load bulk cargo largely?—A. Yes, sir. “ 
[Captain John O. T. Berlin.] Ag 
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xpe ience a and your opinion fon, I think you ad. twenty- _ ! 
e years - in ‘the tramp. trade and the balance of the time in the Canadian 
_ trade?—A. yYes. HLL did load bulk cargo and brought up my grain and then 


| __ tried to put some of your Canadian meats’on top of that grain, I would be - 


sorry for your shipper; I would spoil his cargo. It cannot be done with all 
sorts of things. You can do it with some, but not all. You cannot load in the 
- port of Montreal, for instance, with meats, say a thousand cases of meat, on 
_ top of your grain; you would spoil it. 

Q. That is a well recognized fact, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If it were otherwise you would subject your owners to great olaime 
_ A. Great claims, yes, sir; I should be very sorry for-them. | 
es Oe And damage?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How would you classify your ship, for instance in the Montreal to 
Liverpool trade, with regard to speed?—-A. I\would go in nine days from Mon- 


; ae from quay to quay. 


Q. From quay to quay?—A. Yes. | 
Q. And that would include all stoppages and all kinds of weather?—A. 
Yes, ordinary weather, everything. 
Mr. Duff asks ‘how many miles that would be, Captain, from Montreal 
1 66 Liverpool?—A. Around by Cape Race it would be 2,700 miles. 


By Mr. Duff: : 
*Q. 2,760; is it not?—A. Something aboud that. That is around the north 


of Ireland. 


~ not the log book proper. 


¢ 


Mr. McKenzie: As a matter of fact, we*have the Chief Engineer here, 
and the question of coal consumption is really more in his sphere than the 


: y Captain’s. He will be able to give us that. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C:: 
Q. Have you your log ‘book with you?—A. I have extracts from the log, 
/ 

Q. Why didn’t you ‘bring the log book2—A. I did not think it was 
necessary to bring it. 

Q. Your instructions were to bring it?—A. I have extracts from it, abso- 
— dutely_ correct. 

Q. They refused to accept our extracts and demanded the book, and the 
books were supposed to be here.—A. I could bring them here to-morrow. 

Q. In the meantime let us have the extracts, and send for the log book.— 
A. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am told this last trip was a United Kingdom 
trip. -This boat has just come from the Mediterranean. She brought in a 
cargo of wines and fruits. | 

The Witness: Here are the extracts from the log book. They are authen- 
tic, from day to day. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. In your log you do not show _the sbeed or distance travelled?—A. Yes, 


es it is all there. 


(¥. Could you show it to me?—A. Yes, sir, anything. 
Q. Apparently then, Captain, from your ‘log you left Lisbon on the 7th 


a of May?—A. Yes, sir. That is, this present voyage. 


Q. And arrived in Montreal May 21st?—A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. A distance of 3,020 miles, by observation apparently 2—A. Yes, sir. 
on Actual steaming time 14 days 5 hours and 55 minutes?—A. Yes, sir. 
: {Captain John O. T. Berlin.] 


bia ver. 1 hoeie iy sald 12 oy : 


_ this present trip. - i 
The Wirnsss: That is the present NOES, it is not pe usual Canadian run. 


By the Acting Chairman: i 


Q. Have you a full cargo?—A. Yes, a full cargo. We had a dense fog 


for three days. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


\ . Are there any coal records shown on this log?—A. No, the chist engineer 
will have that. 


Q. Were you going to various places to pick up cargo?—A. I have been 


“in fifteen ports on this present voyage. 


: Q. You left from where?—A. From Newcastle, and went to Savona, to — 
Genoa, Leghorn, Catania, Messina, Palermo, Maiola, Sorrento, Naples, Tarra- yee 


gona, San Carlos de la Repita, ‘Valencia, Cadiz, and Lisbon— 


Q. In a word, through all the Mediterranean ports?—-A. Yes. To Italian & 


and Spanish ports, and finished up in Portugal. 


Q. Is that your usual voyage?—A. No, that is the first time; generally Ay 


always, Montreal direct from Newcastle. 


Q. I see your previous voyage was to Portland?—A. Yes, in the winter. of @ 


, time we go to Portland, when the St. Lawrence is closed up. | i 
ey) Cae Bae) Cairnmona is the smallest boat of your line?—A. I believe SO, girs’ 


_ Q. She is shown on the return, Exhibit 22, as 6,800 dead weight available. A 


for cargo? | 
The Cuatrrman: What page? 


page 93. 


The Witness: That is for cargo, yes, not including Her bunkers. | < 


By Mr, Symington, K.C.: \ : 
Q. She was built in 1918?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And has a cubic capacity of 436 ,000?—A. 455,000 cubic feet.. con 
Q. 436,187 is what the return shows?—A, 456, 603 cubic feet. : 


Mr. EN K.C.: Then they have given us the wrong figures on this 
exhibit. 


The Wirness:. That includes everything. 


By Mr. Symington, K. C.: : 
-Q. Cubic capacity available for cargo?—A. Cubic feet, yes. 


Q. That includes the decks about which you have been talking?—A., Yeu 


| @. What was your coal consumption, do you know?—A. 42 tons of are 
Country coals per day—average. | 
Q. An average of 42 tons—A. North Country coals. 
Dae Q. Is that what they call Yorkshire ‘coal?—A. No, Durham and North- 
ep rend coals. 

+ Qs How does it compare with the Welsh coal?—A. A little switter, 
- Q. You need more Durham than Welsh?—A. Yes. 
Q. How much?—-A. About-10 to 12 per cent on a ship of that ah 
__ _Q. So on this voyage, in averaging 8.9 knots per hour, you eg 42 tons 
of Durham coal per day?—A. 42 tons? On this youaees 4 

[Captain John O. T. Berlin.] 


ay 


a 


\ 


: ye. SYMINGTON, K.C.: He did, but this” is what he ‘brought. along from 


- 


Mr. Syminoeton, K.C.: Page VII © “in Roman eu which precedes : 


F Mae, is in nt See ne next morning, ad I am only’ going dead slow, so as to, B i 
you might say, waste time. oua 
~ Q@. You have been sailing from Lisbon to Montreal?—A. Yes. 


ay 7 Q. How many tons did you use per day?——A. 38 tons per day on an average. 
g Q. Well now, you mentioned 42 ne To what: does that refer /—A; 12 
Pot knots. 


Q. At 12 knots you would average 42 tons, you think2—A. Not averaging 
12 knots; we steam 12 knots, but we might have a day when we could only 
do nine, ‘in bad weather,. That i is an average. ‘ 
ie Q* That ; is what I am getting at. You averaged here (indicating) 8.9 and | 
used 38 tons?—A.. Yes, sir. | 
@. Do you ever average 12 knots?—A. Yes. You will find it there. 
(indicating). | 
ey Q. What would you use averaging 12 knots?—A. 42 tons of North Country 
eo. coals: 
ne Q. The difference between 8.9 knots and 12 knots is only a Seine 
between 38 tons and 42 tons?—A. Yes. | 
—- -Q. You are sure about that?—A. It is an average. I am not giving you i 
exact figures; my Chief Engineer will be able to give you a hundredweight. 
 Tonly get it from him. 
ee Q. He has it with him?—A. Yes. It is not a detailed consumption; it is 
only an average I am giving you. 


ar 


Lad 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
Q. How old is that boat? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1918, Sir Eugene. 
The Witness: She was built in 1918. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_Q. You have copies of these sheets, have you not, Captain?—A, oe sir— - 
Q. Would you produce them?—A. have not them with me. 
Q. Abstracts?—-A. No, I have not copies of them with me. 


@. I thought you said you brought the abstracts with you?—A., Those are 
the original abstracts (indicating). | 


Q. This, (indicating) is your original abstract?—A. yes. 


: Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is what I was trying to get from your man, 
and he did not have them. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is cae what he had. 
_ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: No, he had written copies— 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He nnd an abstract of the log exactly the same as 
- this (indicating) , except with a great deal more information in it. That is the 
- only difference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Is there, in this book, a record of a icaned trip across the North Atlantic? 
A. Oh, yes. 


Q. Will you find one for ie A Yes, sir. (Referring to book) Leith to 
ontreal is one, Nae to ON CREDE is another one, then there is the third, 


[Captain John O, T. Berlin. 


% 


Mr. McKenztm: It has to go back to the. ship. i 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We will want copies of these. 


f 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ee RAN SHAN) 
 Q. You have here vovage No. 38 from Leith to Montreal, commencing — 
_ June 17, 1924, and ending June 27; leaving Montreal July 4, and arriving at > 
Newcastle on the 15th. Will your Engineer;have the log-book of that voyage 
with him, do you think?—A. Oh, yes, sir; he has the report. ie 
——-- Q. Now, how many of a crew have you on this ship?—A. 44 of a crew. iat 
Q. Including apprentices?—A. Four apprentices. ° raha: Ye ange? 
: Q. Or cadets, or whatever you call them?—A. Four apprentices; 40 of a 
- erew and four apprentices. ! . 
i eG. How many firemen?—_A: 12. 


-Q. Have you got a list of your employees there?—A. I believe I have. ie 
Q. And their wages?—A. I think so. (Handing papers to Counsel). That ° Fa 
‘Is a copy of the crew list. 1) Le 


-_ @. You produce a true copy of the crew list, with their wages?—A. Not ~ 
with their wages. This is‘for the port doctor's inspection,—Dominion Govern- 
ment Inspector. Toy 
by Mr. Duff: 
_ Q. The port physician?—A. Yes, sir. 
The Acting CuatirMAN: Do you want to file this as an exhibit? 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: Yes, I wanted to compare it as to wages, but they 
are not shown here. 


_ The Witness: The national scale of wages is paid; we are compelled to 
pay it. 4 
The Acting Cuatrman: Is it to be filed as an exhibit and printed? 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Simply filed, Mr. Chairman. 
‘The Actine Cuairman: It will be filed as Exhibit 84: oa 
“Exursir 843, Crew list of ss. Cairnmona (not printed). La i ioe 


\ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ete | he 
_ Q. Do you know, roughly, what your wages are per day’?—A. £17 4s. per 
day. ; Rb gh. 
 Q. Now, what about repairs to the boat? Do you have very large repairs? 
A. We have repairs, sure. Pa 
: Q. Can you give us any idea of what the repairs cost you on that boat— 
__. the general running repairs?—A. No, I would have to refer you to the account- 
_ ant’s department. We are a liner, and I have very little to do with finances. 
Outside of the erew’s wages, I do not handle money, nor do I order repairs. 
_ We have a department for that. It is the same with stores and provisions; we 
_ have a department that handles all that. I only navigate the ship backward — 
-and forward, and see that discipline is maintained, and pay the crew’s wages. _ 
. Q. Do you see, in the course of your operations, evidences of many repairs 
beimg required?—A. No, not many. We do the same as most steamers; we 
have to pass through the surveyor bi-annually for boilers, and every four years 
Tor classification. : ) 
-  @, You have no idea of what the repairs would even approximate per 
_ voyage?—A; No, I would not like to say. ( ; rate 
| [Captain John O; T: Berlin] 


# 


f ~ 


) 2 


"hata. ? <) 
BRR eG, You ier sos care to give any raion at aa: No. hit ; 
; a): Now, you know what is spent on deck and engine stores, or would that 

m be the engineer’s department?—A. No, sir, I do not. That is another depart-  . 
ment of our firm over which we have superintendents, and we do not interfere, Me 
one with the other’s department. qi 


. # hae Q. You do not know anything about that then. , It is another department? : 

ee AN No. | 
~ Q. How many hone are there in this line, departmentalized in this way? 
ye —A. Eight. 


ao Q. What about the provisions? Do you know how much they cost?—A. 
We have a victualling department entirely, but it is not run by the ship-master 
: either. It is run about by a special shore steward, ordered and supplied by him}; ~ 
we merely state what surplus we have left when we have arrived home and 
what stuff then is required. 

Q. You have not any idea of what it costs per man to feed your people?—- 
_A. We charge five shillings a day, if the crew is paid off, or the crew is stand- 
ing by. For instance, when we go to Leith we pay all hands off; in the ordinary 
course, articles have to be discharged by the Board of Trade, but the crew are 


do not supply the food., We give each man five shillings a day to feed himself. 
Q. Five shillings is the approximate amount?—A. "Ye: 

: Q. How does your boat compare with the other boats of your line? Is she. 

the most or the least efficient?—A. I think you might ask my owners that 


_ question. 
Q. You do not know?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ae 

Q. You naturally stand up for your own ship?—A. I hope she 1 is the best 

_ paying one. I am not saying so. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Have you sailed any of the others? =A. The Cairnavon, one of the other 


ships; only for a short time. | 
; Q. She is a newer boat?—-A. Yes. , i 
~. Q. And larger also?—A. Yes. 


—A. No. I should say a good half a knot:slower. Ten and a half to eleven _ : 
knots is a very good speed for the Catrnavon.. as 
Q. What about the coal?—A. Very much about the same. 
@. I would like to have a copy made of this, in the meantime?—A. ‘Yes. 
By Mr. Duff: 


Q: Do you know anything about the new style of ship, known as the « cor- ue : 
*rugated side ship?—A. I do not, I have only seen one at a distance. | 
Q. You have never steamed one?—A. No. 


f The Acting CiuatrrMan: Are there any other questions to be ie of 
the Captain while he is on the stand? 

: By Mr. Shaw: | Be 

Q. What would be the effect all around, on a ship with teen coreueaea : 


a ship- master? | | 
[Captain John O. T. Berlin.] , ie 


still signed back. We. pay. each man five shillings per day to feed himself. We oF 


Q. Her steaming qualities, generally speaking, are they about the nea om 


sides? How would it affect. her speed?—A. You are asking me, I suppose, as ~ 


he oh “may ae more ee wa oe may : ATO: migh 
which is not altogether beneficial either. If you have too stiff ¢ As ip, , sh =“ 
bad as a bad: roller. Suppose you had a vate? of cattle, you would 1a all th 
‘ cattle on deck, if you had a stiff ship). sea 
@ There’ is something to be gained by easy Se ny Yes, ae fs 
a more alive to the sea, and Cae does oe take the fearful force of the sea, if s 
takes the sea on board, because she rolls better. If you have a deck load of 
_ eattle on a stiff ship, you kill the cattle. That blister is entirely Cx TD ale It 
4s outside the ship. 
: Q. How would it effect her carrying capacity?—A. I do not know. I woul f 
not like to say. Of course, if you have, that blister, there is an extra a 
capacity, but when you start to load that blister up you damage the cargo. 
am only giving my experience as a ship-master, because when you are loadiane 
in Montreal,.in the months of July and Aueust, at a temperature of 70, you. 
load that blister up. That ship gets down here, and where you have the water 
40 degrees, is not there a condensation which sets up? There must be; and the 
water will drip off that blister. That is my idea. ‘I do not say it is true, but 
ae is really my idea, that you will have & damaged CATEO, 7. 


Staite, 
iit § 
i 


By Sur Hugene Fiset: a 
Oe Suppose the blister is ventilated?—-A. How can you do that? That is 
a technical point. Of course, all things can be done, I admit.’ TS era 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

| Q. In fact, you do not know anything about a corrugated ship2—A, No 
me That is my idea, as a ship-master. # 
te ‘Oper hat: is quite evident from your evidence.—A. Yes. cee 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Captain is giving his views, as a master. mariner 
ao Torty years experience. 

_ Mr. Suaw: As an expert on the subject. ae ee 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we are getting information ee is valuable, 
and that is of some use to us, from the experience of a master mariner. I will 
venture to say that his opinion on a corrugated ship is as good, for instance 
as the man who made one or two voyages. We all know they are experiments ! 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The man who made the voyages has had actua 
experiences in handling the ship. : , 
_. Hon. Mr. Stevens: I cannot see why there should be criticien of the man 
giving his views and he is making the statement that he is not speaking as” a 


- technical expert, and that he never sailed in one. For eee it is worth, ae ig: 
useful information. : 


The WitTNnEss:' I: was asked for it. 
/ The ACTING CHAIRMAN: It is in the evidence, 


‘Sir Evonnr Fiser: It is expert but not proven information. 
The Wrrness: Yes. 


_. The Actine Cuamrman: Has any member of the Committee any qu 38: 
tions to ask the Captain? | Thank you for attending, Phe ea fae 


The witness discharged. ; 


ph i 


[Captain John O. T. Berlin] ee 


ae a PAG: Cl & 
nt) in. We ave, if you order, the last voyage 
e 1 and voyage 38, which is a round VOSHEG ACTOS he 


: The Actine ee Votalt ee wae a copy made? 
oy Mire ‘Symineron, K.C.: Order it read into the evidence. 
The Acting CHairmAN: Would you prefer that the report of we awa 
voyages be read into the evidence, from Moniveal to Nemasie and from Leith 
to Montreal? 
Mr. McKenzie: Perhaps we could fe ciate voyages and make it quite 
representative, rather than specialize on one trip. ss 
i Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have no objection. All I asked the Can | 
was, to pick out one voyage, which he gave me; voyage 38. | I think it is a good ae 
voyage to use. If you want to use more, I have not the slightest objection. Beet 
The Cuprx: Voyage from Leith to Montreal and the voyage from Mon- 
 treal to Newcastle, and the last voyage, from Lisbon to Montreal. | 
~ Hon. Mr. Stevens: We do not want that. 
to Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: It indicates the present steaming fe pabiey of the i 
ship, that is all. ae 
~ Mr. McKenzrmm: That is just exactly the objection I am (lane Np ‘this oot: 
particular voyage. I can readily understand my learned friend’s desire to — 
have this particular voyage made an exhibit, because I think he mentioned it a 
was something about an eight or a nine- -knot average. ‘ 
2 Sir Henry Drayton: He was loafing. It is not a characteristic thing at 
“all We should have voyages on our own course. | 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We will take two voyages on our own course. 
The Actinc CHairnMAN: Two round voyages. eg 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: If you like, Mr. McKenzie, pick one and Mr. Syming- 
ton will pick one, on the North Atlantic trip. a 
Mr. Durr: And then you will have to have a third party to pick one. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: We will let you pick one. 
Mr, Durr: Let them pee in whatever they want; the more he better, 


PR j 
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oe ee 


See nssthe 
sv erea of the Log of the S.S. Cairnmona from Leith i Montreal. 


| i", 1924, BD 20 a.m. _Unmoored, Pilot and two tugs in attendance, 12.40 a.m. 
discharged Pilot. 1.20 a.m. eal away. | 


Place'at Distance Run 
Noon 


Strong bab ri rough’ 
Overcast and. rain eeu 
Strong wind and rough sea 
S/S rolling heavily. 
Fresh to mod. wind and 
swell. Fine and er ae a? 
Strong wind and — 
Overcast, 
*: rainy. 
[46° 20’ Mod. wind and sea. Over 
: cast and clear. Shogo u 
., |03° 382’ Light wind and fine. 
aly 28 p.m. Belle Isle teh 


{59° 16” : 9-91) Light breeze and smoot iY : 
|. Fine and clear. | pee 
60° 50’ ‘ “Ais Wee 7.42a.m. Fame Pt. Calm 
|, and smooth. Clear, 
9.50 p.m. Father Pt. 10.00 
p.m, Proceeded full, 
ey N ‘Quebec, exchanged 
PBather Pi. tc : q Biles ; alors and ede: 
in sea Total. peas apg fea ent sists ; 4 SE yao: audhee e 
: — ercheres. Se 
Se : (7.10 a. m. Arrived Mont : 
real. 7.38 a.m. Moor did 
at No. U Shed. | A Pun 3 


Actual Steaming Time, Father Point, 8 et 16 h., 835 m; 
Total Distance, 2,577’. 
General Average, 12-36 kns. 


Draft of Water on leaving Leith..... PAE RGR AWA R Ss 1i in. i 
forward 12 ft. 6 in. 


Date and Ruy of Departure from Leith, 12 yy a.m. 17/6/24. 
Hee of Arrival at Montreal, 7.10 a.m. 27/ 6/24 Draft of Water on arrival at Montreal... faft.15 t. 9 i a 
idee ig siaud 11 ft. Gin in 


Passage: 10 days, 2 hours, 10 minutes. 


‘Distance Run 
Noon r Hours 


| By | By | By | Steam 
Lat. | ‘Obs. | Log. |Engns 


H. M. 
Bae Bat tea, 6-30} 30-32 


292’) 292’)......| 28-48] 30-24 


50°14"| 280/| 285'|......| 24-00] 30-04 
152° 35’| 270'| 274’|22....] 23-50} 29-89 


hel seyll ges Sem ae S0l 0. bo 

Jo0° 44" 224"| 280’......| 23-88] 29-70 

1351 176|......| 23-45] 29-51 

58°37'| 210") 220/......] 23-85] 29-45 

260’| 272’|......| 23-27] 29-61 

14° 26'158°52’| 278’| 280')......| 23-24] 29-81 


5° 32/1589 43’] 278’| 285’1......| » 28-24) 30-18 


32177 308/|......) 25-80} 30-18 
2,910’ 268-26 


Actual te) to Tyne Piers) lid.,4h., 26m. 
ry General average, 10-7. ica 


Oe A ne 


ca Date ghee: Hour of Departure from Montreal, 54 a.m. 4/7/24, 


sey Passage: 11 days, 6 hours, 25 minutes. 


4 


under | Baro.|Thermo 


: Draft of Water on leaving Montreal....faft. 25 ft. 8 in. : Y i i 
bates of Arrival at Newcastle, 3.55 p.m. 15/7 /24., ~ Draft of Water on arrival at McQuay.. faft. 24 it, 10 in. 


74°|Embarked passenger pro- 
ceeded full, 4.14 p.m. 

68°|5.12 a.m. Father Pt. pilot 
left. 5.16 vate Full 
ahead. oe 


‘light breeze ite 
48°|5.46 a.m. Belle Isle. Light 
breeze, smooth, cloudy, 
clear. 
42°\ Strong head wane and sea. 
.| Shipping water. ; 
42°\Mod. gale and High: rough 
sea. Plunging heavily. | 
43°| Mod. gale and high rough 
sea. “Shipping if heavy 
Ao watera Wh? 
49°) Fresh to mod. wind, Heaney 
swell. Cloudy and clear 
54°|Mod.. breeze and swell. — 
Cloudy, clear and fine, © 
58°|Fresh breeze and_ sea. 
Cloudy, clear and fine. 
56°\Fresh breeze and sea. — 
1.38 p.m. C. Wrath, Sig ‘ 
nalled. ee 
61°|Mod. slight breeze. 2 P. mo" 
| Tyne Piers. Ae 


~ Ran 


forward 25 ft. 74 in 


\forward 24 it. 3 in. % Nee 


A. W. SWAPP, 
and Mate. 


as 
Se 
\y 


7 LO, 


na sea? 


_ sometimes we run a little less.. The weather conditions may make it less. WoAlen 


; _ knots up for the whole trip; a great deal depends on the weather, head seas ‘ 


"Montreal cargo discharged. 


season—the distance made was by Cape Race, 3 ,062 miles— 


; average over the total voyage. In the passage out, from Leith to Montreal. 


3 A. You want the coal? 


| bound, she was burning 38, at that time. | | A 


By Me Mok tne . 


I understand you are the Chie? een a ae Cairnmona?—A. 
The ship referred by Captain: Berlin?—A. Yes. _ i 
What has been your experience, Chiefi—a. How oe have I been at 


Yes.—A. I have been about 35 or 37 years at sea. : 
As Chief Engineer?—A. Running into about 30 years. 
What certificate do you hold?—A. First-class engineer, Board of Trade, : 
England?—A. English. te 
. What 1s the speed of the Castel. We endeavour to get 12 | 
_imots on a homeward run with a perishable cargo on board. eo 

Q. What is the best speed you get?—A. 286; we run just about 12 knots; e 


2022S. £20 


yi 


Q. It averages about 12?—A, Yes. Of course, we do not keep this 12. 


_and so on. i 
_+ Q. Under ‘conditions which are suitable to you, A would ‘ the peat 
speed you could get?—A. A loaded ship? 

Q. A light ship?—A. I have seen her running over 13, light ship. 


By Mr. Duff: 


_ Q. With a stern wind?—A. Getting into the Gulf of St. Thee ith 
good weather and probably the current with her, from Amber Point and Head — 
_ Point she will do from 320 to 321; 315 has been common. That is a hee ND, | 
with nothing in it, barring ballast. : 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


. Have you any records with you of your coal consumption from Montiont 
to United Kingdom ports?—A. I can give you the coal consumed on the round 
_trip, from the time we took it on at Leith, until,we got back at Leith, with Wes 


NL), Could you give us some representative voyages of the North Atlantic — 
trade, Montreal to the United Kingdom?—A. The whole coal consumed, by an 
OVO yage? Ges: 

@. The whole coal, and also give us some idea of the speed she attained, — 
with the coal consumption. “As it varies, I suppose weather conditions will 
have a very important bearing on your speed?—A. In 1924—this is the Mo 


By Mr. OUmMmaLon, Ki. ea ea 


Q. What is the number of that voyage?—A. 37. The time, 273 hours ane 
Some minutes, 55 to 60 minutes; 274 hours. This is westbound, you know. : 
Q. Yes BIN, Speed, 11.2. : 


By Mr. McKenzie: Ril 

Q. Is that knots per hour?—A. Knots per hour, yes, the BVETARS speed. 

_ This is inclusive of fog or anything. * 
@. That is the total average over the total voyage?—A. Yes, the total 

* Q. That would include stops and fog, bad weather and everything else? 
Q. I think you have the coal consumption there, have you not eet ayes ‘e 


ie: William Kay.] 


Q. WI : that you were burning at that time?—A. Scotch. — 
-Q. How does that compare with the best Welsh coal?—A. We never had 
Welsh. coal in that ship. I would say we would burn about 5 tons more of this 
Scotch coal, 5 or 6 tons more than we would ofthe best Welsh coal. * <0 6 8 a) 
~* Q. What percentage would that figure out at, in the way of saving?—A. — relent 
- About 15 per cent, roughly. - : oo 
me Q.. About-thati-A. Yes. cee mda : Can 
mG), Have: you super-heating in your ship?—A. No, sir. vee tLe 
- Q. What is that; I have heard considerable about ‘super-heating?—A. I) 
have never been with it, and I know only what I have read of it.) The makere 4507 
sc and people who have been with it claim a saving of 25 per cent on the ship’s — 
- consumption. © ee he 
-- Q. By super-heating?—A. By super-heating. . ae 

Q. Will you explain to the Committee just what that super-heating means? 
A. It is using your waste gases to dry your steam and get a larger volume of © 
steam. 2 ce 
: i  Q. As I understand it, insulation plays a very important part in super- 
heating; is that correct?—A. All steamers like ours are very much insulated; 
all steampipes are covered, the boilers are well insulated, and the engine 
eylinders are well insulated. ) | 

~ 9. What is the estimated saving, according to the builders?—A. With this — 


ee super-heating? 


pa: Yes.—A. 25 per cent. . a 
i. - Q. As muchas 25 per cent?—A. Yes. I saw a return from one company, 


I will not say which it was now, but they had three old ships and it ranged from 
17 to 20 per cent, old ships it was put into. : mete 
cern, Q. How long would it take to convert one of your own ships. from Its 73.4) 
- present condition to a super-heating system?—A. Well, I would say practically 907 
three months—from ten weeks to three months. : ee eRe 
| Q. It would mean the laying up of the ship during that period?—A. The 
ship would be laid up during that period. | ey 

- Q. Have you any idea of the capital cost?—-A. I could not tell you that. 
mb Qh Vy. information is that it is rather a big job?—A. It is a big Job, and — 
costs a lot of money, and I don’t know if it would be worth it. Oak 
 Q. My information is that it takes anywhere from approximately three ee 
- months to have the installation of the supér-heating, and that the capital cost 
is quite large; as a matter of fact, can you give me some idea of some of your : 
- other voyages?—A. Yes. _ ca 
Bae | Q. Something of an average of your speed?—A. Take the year 1924, the es 
whole of the trips. You have had No. 37 west; now do you want: 37 east, 9 8) 4 


Dee! Q. Take No. 37?—-A. She left Leith on the 20th of April. We travelled & 
distance of 3,128 miles eastbound. a 


By Mr. McKenzie: | ol See NG 
 Q. Is that from quay to quay?—A, That is from Montreal pier tothe Tyne 
piers, and there is a distance of about 8 miles after that; we have to wait there 
sometimes for the tide. Wo 3 Meo Sa 
_ Q. Your average is based on the quay to quay distance?—A. That is {POU ok 
uay to quay; it is only a difference of a few miles anyway. We were under | 


ste m 292 hours, and at. an average speed of 10-9. 


a 


[Mr, William Kay] 


ae of coal was from 41 to 42 tons. ve eo 
ae By Mr. McKenzie: nee ae ie fea tae ay ones ‘ 
.- Q. Ts that the eastbound trip?—A. Loaded, homeward bound. On voya 
+. No. 38 we left Leith on the 17th of June, and had a distance of 2,874 miles, t 
is, by Belle Isle, with a steaming time of 208 hours, 35 minutes, and a speed of 
12-3 knots, on a consumption of 42 tons of Scotch coal. Now we want to take © 
eastbound; ‘No. 38 eastbound, 2,910 miles from Montreal to Newcastle ; hours — 
under steam, 268 and 26 minutes; average speed 103 knots, 10-7, with a dail 
- consumption of 42 tons. | . ae 
ae as . How do you account for making better time westbound than eas 
_ bound?—A. She makes some good runs home. We might have had head wince 
and fog. 5 : naa 
By we. Dui; : ; 


_ Q. Does that happen very often?—A. We very often have them for-two o 
three days, when the speed is reduced. We might take easterly first, going home. 


~ — _ .Q. You seem ‘to make better speed coming west?—A. We might get a help 
c along, we might get the wind in our favour. | YL ea We ie 
ri By the Acting Chairman: “. ce e 
 \  Q. Homeward bound, would you have a full cargo?—A. We would have — 
~ a full cargo. Do you want No. 39 now? oa ; 


Mr. Durr: You want No. 39, Mr. Symington? ai 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We might have No. 39. a 

The Witness: Westbound we had a distance of 2,876 miles, 244 hours’ — 
‘steaming, a speed of 11-6. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ~ é vi 
(. Was that from Leith to Montreal?—A. From Leith to Montreal, 11-6. 
: Q. TheCaptain had 11-61 from Leith to Montreal?—A. I think that mus 
be wrong. | Oe 
| @. I guess the Captain is wrong in his figures; you are nearer right, L am | 
_ pretty sure, than he is?—A. That was on a consumption of 40 to: 43 tons, you — 
may say 41 tons. Eastbound she had a distance of-2,885 miles, on a steaming — 
time of 248 hours 15 minutes, with a speed of 11-6 knots and a consumption 
of 43 tons of Scotch coal. Will that do for that year? ; Bie i 
Q. I think so?—A. I can give you two or three voyages in 1928, if yo 
Wish. ) : ) : 0a 
_ . Ido not want them, unless my learned friend does.—There are 12, with 
an average of 11-3 all that season, almost 12 knots homeward bound, eastbound. 


aN 


By the Acting Chairman: 7 3 
~.Q. On how much coal?—A. 44 tons. pas ; 


By Mr. McKenzie: ; eae yc 
Q. When was this boat. built?—A. In 1918 she made her first voyage. 
i Q. What type of engine?—A. Triple expansion. eae 
. _Q. Is that representative of the most modern type of engine we have‘ 
__ A. Yes, one of the most modern type. | giant | 
_. The Acting CHatRMAN: Are there any other questions anybody wishes — 
oto ask? 2 nas 
Mx William Kay] 


‘an a 
ae ea 


ue 
POY Tice 


e you yo iginal log?—A. Yes, sir. This is not the log-bodk,, "45 

trace irom the logbook. U0) 00 76 : Md ae 
. This is your abstract which you make up from’ your sheets is iti A, 7 

‘Yes.’ (Produced by witness.) It is a job. What>-particular voyages would you 

+ Q. These you have given us of 1924.-A. There is 37, 38. Did you go as 

far as 39? | | ae | 

“age _Q. These are the three you gave us, Nos. 37, 38 and 39. I will give these 

back to you afterwards. Have you any idea how much your repairs cost on 

‘that boat?—A. No. That is in the hands of the superintendent. | 

_  Q. Does it amount to anything much?—A. Sometimes a little more than — 

others, the usual wear and tear on machinery. 

*  Q. The usual’wear and tear?—A. Just the usual wear and tear. Then 

there is the boiler cleaning; we get that done when it is needed. 

-- . Q. Have you any idea what it would amount to in your boat a trip or in — 

Bs the season?-—A. I don’t know, I could not tell you. We have had no repairs 

~ since we left home, and we are two months out now. . : 

= Q. None at all?—-A. Not since we leit England. ¥ 

. Q. Would your repairs amount to anything like $2,500 a voyage?—A. 
What is that in pounds? | 

— Q. About 547 pounds?—A. I would hardly think so. . : 

_ Q.-Have you sailed any of the other Cairn Line boats?—A. I was with the. 

- Thompson Line before they joined up with the Cairn Line. 

 Q. But you did not sail any of those boats that are on the Cairn Line now; 2 

the Cairnross, did you sail her?—A. No. : 

. Q. The Devonia, did you sail her?—A. She is one of the old ships. 

Q. She is not in this list?—-A. 1 guess she has gone the road. 


The Actina CHamman: Do any other members of the Committee wish 
ask any questions? 


Pon ibys. Shaw, 
— Q. I would like to ask this “question: do you know anything about these - 
corrugated ships?—A. No, I don’t know anything about those corrugated ships; 
have never seen any of them. Cay: 

Q. You have heard about them, haven’t you?—A. I have heard about 
them, and I saw one capsizing in £Juebec. : 
 Q. What is that?—A. I saw one capsized in Quebec, and saw it carry away 


her funnel and winches. © | ek 
~ Q. You saw the ‘corrugations at that time?—A. I saw the corrugations — cen 


hen. | : 
-. Q. What boat was that?—A. That was a boat of 1,400 tons. I think she’ _ 
ras rising, and with the type of construction the corrugation threw her right 

ver, she went sliding over, her winches went sliding off the deck along with 
he funnel. I had nothing to do with it, I was only a spectator. He os 
 Q. We had the evidence of the chief engineer of one of the corrugated 

hips that were practically of the same deadweight) tonnage as yours, and his 
evidence was that he made eight and a half knots on 144 tons of Welsh coal, 

on 23 tons 12 knots; and on 20 tons 11 knots?—A. That is remarkable. I have 
never heard of or seen it done, not with a ship of that tonnage. Probably she 
‘has super-heating, the ship you have spoken of; perhaps that had something 

Ao do with it. - | CC ae 

- Q. She crossed the Atlantic on an average of 104 knots, making 3,019 
miles. and her average consumption of coal per day was 23.04 tons. What — 


have you to say about a ship like that?—A. She-is a myth. , 
may ag | [Mr. William Kay.] 


ar es 


isa full. couwerca: Seas we Od that tone: > the : 
tial, strong ship with full power to stand up against the 
“winter time. A ship like that could not stand up to the winter gal 


‘Q. I was thinking more particularly about her coal consuming capacity. 
Do you think that possible?—A. No. rey ; 


O. With the Rgures Ihave givey you?-[A. No. 0m 24 ah 

- Q. You do not think so?—A. I don’t think so. - course it may have b 
ae: but it seems to me to be very doubtful. eee 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.; It is here. I vas it is in the evidence, ie am ‘not 


sure, 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: On page 693. | 


The Wirness: Then I think you had better ne me out of this. It is nee 


fair to ask me that question. Because I have never had the experience of that 
ci | 


_. ot |. The Acting CHAIRMAN: The witness says it is not fair to ask him such 
| _ questions. 


By Mr. Duff: 


—Q. You would not like to say anything about that?—A. No, L do noe: wish 
to sf ae have said too much already. 


¥ 


By Mr, Symington, K.C.: 


Q. If you are through; if you will look bs this document for a _ minuta. 


| m That gives a great deal more details than your log?—A. It is about the same, 
? I should think. 


_Q. Have you seen that before?—A. I have had a glance at it, I think 
somewhere. Boiler pressure. Exactly the same. Indicated horse- -power, 1 707 
as against our 2,870.. 
se Ve MONTGOMERY, KG If the witness: will speak out; we cannn hear 
him, 

has MIP. BY MENUTON, K.C.: It is page 692. I was asking him about this log. 

a The Wrrness: There is not much in that. Where is his coal consumption? : 
~ .. The Actine Cuarrman: The coal consumption is on the next page. It is 
> @ continuous table. 


The Wirness: It is a really wonderful result if it is correct, Cu : a 


as By Mr. Symington, K.C.: \ s 
fig Q. He gives the revolution’ per minute of his propeller?—A. Yes. : 
' Q. The distance run?—A. Yes. 
@. By observation, and by the screw, the same as you -do?—A. Yes. ee 
. @. The speed of Ne ship in knots, and the coal consumption per da: 
_ throughout?—A. I think I would like to have seen that coal checked; o: 


weighed. See what he started with and what remained when he finished. hi 
voyage. ; 


By Mr. Rinjret- page a 
; ~ Q. Does that mean that you do not believe the figures are accurate? — 
y ‘well, it may be possible. I am not going to doubt it. _ a 

ian Q. ‘Iam putting a question. You are expressing a doubt as to the accuracy - 


| of the figures when you say you would like to see the coal caer ed A, . wo 
Y hike to have seen the coal checked, yes. 


[Mr. William Kay.] 


~8 


te By Mr. Snntak, K. C: | | } | 
Q. ‘But you are not suggesting that Mr. McIntosh; who came here: under 
ath and gave this evidence—that his figures are not correct? —A. No sir, not 


 atall. That would be very wrong for me to do. 
; ~Q. You expect that his figures are correct?—A. Yes. That would be very 


wrong for me to do, I do not know where it might finish. 
ey The ACTING Cris Do you wish to have any of those peated M 
Symington? ae 

tie Mr, SyMINGTON, K.C.: We might print one of them perhaps. oe) 08, 
The Acting Cuatrman: Which one? ee oe 
Mr. SyYMINGTON, KC. It, does not matter. He put in 37, 38 and 39, a do 
not care which one. ae are all about the same. a 


i 


t 


My the eee Chairman: Oe ae 
oe Can you leave those to be printed, Mr. Kay?—A. esi Al tear them ae 

out of ‘the book because there are some of the others I want. ees er 

37 is enough, is it not? You just want one, Mr. Symington? 

- Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: oe to compare with this. 

The Witness: 38 is the better one. 

_ The Acting CuHatrman: He suggests 38. 

| - The Witness: This is 38, then. Hes 

: “The Actine Cuarrman: It will be_ listed as Exhibit 86, and will be printed 


¥ 


[Mr, William Kay.] _ 
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No. of Hours. Steam Pressures. ; Maamtiote va NON. Distance run 
Casings Grade | Revols. per Day 
SSuSuEEENEEREEEEneeee —|Vacuum]} of Ex- | per - 
Steam-| Steam pansion | Day 
ing up ple LP. AP. Engines Obvs., 


— June 27, 1924. At Montreal 6.36a.m. Rung 7.38 a.m. 9 days, 21 hours, 20 minutes. 


_ Above particulars to be filled in for each day, and posted at termination of run to Cairns, Nosize & Co., Newssstleon tel 5 


ABSTRACT OF ENGINEER’S LOG. OF THE 8.8. CATRNMO! 
“duly 4, 1924, Left Montreal 5.18 a.m. Full away 5.33 a.m. 


No. of Hours Steam Pressures. 


Casings Grade | Revols. 
a Vacuum] of Ex- 
Steam-| Steam i 


LP. | UP: 


Mess} i 


i : 
- Temperatures Density of Boilers a a : 
| Remarks Peay 
| Dis- Feed Fan z i 
Sea |charge| W. Port | Centre |S’board i 
Fine weather. All going — 
well, — ‘ 
Are Oe Fine weather, All going 
well. ye 
.|Strong wind, with sea _ 
oe on Quarter. 
AO CLAN Te ccinemreri ten (eller ae eye. IMS Sia ae Fine weather, All going 
: we 
A See SE 2.80 CE a PERLE BEee HOt: Strong wind, with sea 
on Quarter. 
peach aa AD Hel ale Ln Pm Me TI BS has Se Cs Strong wind, with heavy — 
We beam sea. 
Me ark nie tap.s amen GAN Be gC cy ORY Fea Nd Strong wind, with sea 
i ‘ on Bow. 
Pana PHU eet a eet) UL ROO SLOT DCU EO hours: 
Speed reduced 2 hours. 
A CAMTRACETemere rete s allapar isbaay Ultegra Strong wind, with sea 
on Bow. 
A NMR a SA be era ‘,.]..e..+.-|{Quebec 11.47 a.m. to 
11.54a.m 
ieee TRRERTe aceks Tis latal w/Aee lads [okay Setareiane Anchored for 6% hours. 
ci _ Draughts {Departure, 12 tO ins 47 ft. 6 in. 
ae ” Aaa Arrival, 11 ft.6in, 15 ft. 9 in, 
Nr a WILLIAM KAY, 
B ‘ Chief Einginecs= 
= ’ ps5 k i” 4 E: Nie : . 
Temperatures Density of Boilers ne me 
- 2 Draught 
at Remarks @ 
Dis- Feed : ‘ad 
Sea | charge W. Port | Centre | S’board ee, 
sat | 
Peak 30) ye Ohh WE re es " Find weather. AN going 
} we 
4 5 50 130 ZIO lea Ske Ire Ses aah De bala nA Father Point 5.13 a. m. ae 
to 5.18 a.m, ~ aa 
4 5 48 130 OH () Aenean fata t ae ck, Irae ire aly OTS cars lance Fine sheet All going me 
we 
2 5 44 130 ALT) ESN EO EAA FS Sal ANN PAE RA Oy Bahay lea phe wind, with head — 
2 5 48 130 Fresh wind, with sea on 
i 5 48 130 210 ee Sete chee | yee td Pa eee Dee: Strong wind, with heavy , 
ry 5 48 130 one with: heavy Tead* Mee de 
xP 55 ashie! tBhs BLO Oe | Sa eee GE aere Gale “with heavy head — ue 
Ae? 5 SALEOTIS01 NS, BIODO geetd 2, Soca eee a ata Moderate wind, with 
head swell, abaeone 
4 5 56 130 PANO) Mian tl Mbsiavates ap. s/s sar }- oe .....|Fine Heathers All going he 
r, f we i t} iy 
‘2 5 56 130 DAO TRE Wee Was ea eraetny’| sc’ sheiaca st Liman wons este ak wind, with sae on eae 
is eam. Gee 
4 5 58 130 210 8 Slaw 8h) eae ..|Moderate wind, with’: Pres 
; choppy sea on Bow. eh ek 
5 wey a 
- Draughts Departure, 25 it. oe in. 36 ft. 8 in. * fi Wise ok NN 
Sahthian ft. in, STA 
i WILLIAM KAY ee 
“Chief Engineer. minke 
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_ Balance remaining on Board........ 
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COAL STATEMENT 
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gi tie Average . 
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mye - 24 Hours 
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From Whom Received 


The peas uae” Then we will adjourn until 8.30 this evening. 


The Committee adjourned. 


i “The Corian tes resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. MeMaster, 
| Grain: 

7 The gS ont We have our quorum, gentlemen; the committee will come 
‘0 order: Mr. Symington, what is the first item of business this evening. 


‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Scott, sir. | i 
The Cuatrman: Is Mr. Scott here? Will he please resume the witness 


Gorpon W. Scort recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, BO 
QQ. Mr. Scott, you were asked to make a report to the committee on the 
ee furnished to you. Have you made a report?—A. I have : 
- Q. And you produce it?—-A. That is the original. : 
~Q. You produce an original report, Exuisrr 87? 


ie Witness reads report. | . 
“EXHIBIT No. 87 es 


STEAMSHIP le OPERATING IN THE NortTH ATLANTIC caxanu . 
. TRADE 1923-1924. ; . a 


Prepared ey Gordon W. Scott, "Chartered Accountant, 142 Notre Dawe Street 
West, Montreal. 


.  Monrtrear, May 23, 1925. 


To the Ghetnan and Special Committee appointed » 

to consider the Resolution 
to give the Government of Canada | eh 
control over certain Ocean Rates. . ORS 


ae 


- Sirs, Payee to Resolution relating to-my appointment as auditor to. 
ssist counsel for. your Committee, and as recorded in the minutes of pro- — 
eedings of your Committee of Friday April 24, 1925, I attended at Ottawa — 
a view to giving such | service as might be’ suggested in connection there- 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott] 


i 


898 ie eta SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


All Exhibits submitted herewith have been oneilea bom ‘the ei for Pa A 


1923 and 1924, supplied to me by the various companies engaged in the North 


Atlantic Canadian Trade. The number of steamers and voyages dealt with 


are as follows:— 
Steamers Movaoce 


SOT CONT O2S ON ieee So TE a a en 61 247 
1924. . STS Soule EDA. tae SGT ee acm 73 261 
Pagsenvericargo, 192304) a eee eae, 24 181 
1 U2: SA IN Rie ci Sc 25 213 


I take no responsibility for the accuracy of the results or the distribution 
of expenses as they appear on the documents submitted. 

I am willing to assume responsibility for the mathematical accuracy of 
the Exhibits hereto attached, and any figures in support thereof, with the reser- 
vations aforementioned. » 

It will be noted that these figures do not contain results from the Canadian 
Government: Merchant Marine. 

As a result of my investigation, I have prepared and eubnus herewith. 

Exhibit 1—Statement. setting forth the results from operations of cargo 
steamers and passenger-cargo steamers, separated, for the years 19238 and 1924. 

While the resolution suggests that a similar statement should be produced 
for 1913, the information available would not permit of such a statement being 
produced which could be of value. 


It is my opinion that it is necessary to take into consideration the pass- | 


enger-cargo steamers when considering this particular industry, inasmuch as 
in 1923 approximately 40 per cent of freight earnings was derived from pass- 
enger-cargo steamers, and 43 per cent in 1924. The records suggest that the 
gross return per ton carried on passenger-cargo steamers is better than that 
carried on cargo steamers. 

Exhibit 1 has been subdivided so as to present: 

(A) Statement setting forth results for 1923 and 1924, assuming that it 
is impossible to apportion the operating expenses as between freight a pass- 
enger service on passenger-cargo steamers. 

(B) Statement setting forth results for 1923 and 1924 after apposite 
operating expenses where they were indicated as being attributable to pass- 
enger earnings, against such earnings, and where indicated as such against 
freight earnings. 

The balance of expenses has fbeen apportioned on the basis that the per- 
centage of freight earnings and passenger earnings bears to the total freight 
and passenger earnings. 

(C) Statement setting forth results for 1923 and 1924, after apportioning 
operating expenses where they were indicated as being attributable to pass- 
enger earnings against such earnings, and where indicated as such against freight 
earnings. 

The balance of expenses has been apportioned on the basis that the per- 
centage, of freight, passenger and mail earnings bears to the total freight, pass- 
enger and mail earnings. 


ers only. 
These Exhibits suggest that in 1924 freight earnings on cargo steamers 
increased approximately $600,000 over 1923, and expenses decreased approxi- 
mately $500,000, resulting in the conversion of a loss of approximately $930,000 
to a profit of approximately $168,000, before charging any lay-up Soe or 
depreciation. 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] Won 


j 


(D) Statement setting forth the results for 1923 and 1924 of cargo steam- 


oe ee) OCEAN RATES sey 899 


With reference to the passenger-cargo steamers, while the total freight 
‘earnings appear to have increased $1,400,000, which accounts for the greater 
portion of the increase in the total earnings of these passenger-cargo steamers, 
the total expenditures have gone up $4,600,000, the net result being a decrease 
in the profits of approximately $3,100,000. 

‘In connection with these Exhibits, an effort has been made to show the 

- total management, agency, brokerage or overhead expénses, etc., but I take no 
responsibility for the accuracy of these figures, inasmuch as the various lines 
whose figures are included herein classify expenditures of this nature in various 
ways; and, further, I have no personal knowledge as to the details thereof. 

With the exception of the Canadian Pacific Steamships, where I made a 
test examination, I have not been furnished with any supporting documents 
from which the various details submitted could be verified, and I have been 
unable for this reason to account for the variations in individual items. of 
expenditure. 

For example, and in reference to the evidence given by Mr. Cleminson 
regarding the 1924 expenses (p. 23 of the printed evidence), I have made a 
comparison of the percentage of these expenditures to the total earnings, and 
find :— 

Port charges on the different lines vary from a maximum of 48.9 to a 
minimum of 33.6 per cent of total earnings. 

Fuel varies from 28.7 per cent to 17 per cent. 

Wages varies from 12.8 per cent to 8.6 per cent. 

Stores and provisions vary from 6.6 per cent to 4.3 per cent. 

Insurance varies from 10 per cent to 2.5 per cent. 

Repairs vary from 9.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent. 

Management commission and brokerage, general expense, etc., vary from 
16.9 per cent to 6.8 per cent. 

All of these variations, at ‘present unexplained, make my figures less useful 

- than they otherwise might be. | : 

In the absence of data regarding the number of steaming days, speed, and 
coal consumption, it is impossible to understand the variations in the fuel costs. 

I have made an effort to arrive at consistent figures and have submitted 
a questionnaire to the representatives of the various lines, whose answers to 
such questionnaires where received in writing, as well as the questionnaires, are 
hereto attached as Exhibit No. 3. 

It will be noticed that my Exhibit 1-D has been prepared with special 
reference to the statement filed as Exhibit 35. It is my opinion that the value 
of this statement as a reflex of the industry, is doubtful, owing to the fact that 
it does not incorporate therein the results from carrying freight on passenger- — 

_ cargo steamers. ot 

Further, it is my opinion that, Exhibit 35, as filed, does not give a com- 

plete picture of the North Atlantic traffic, by reason of the omission of the 

operations of the passenger-cargo steamers as aforesaid, and also the omission 

of the operations of certain of the companies, the returns for which I under- 

stand had not been received when Exhibit 35 was compiled. By reason of these 

omissions, Exhibit 35 deals with only some $6,000,000 of freight earnings, out _ 

of a total of some $16,000,000 of freight earnings in 1923 and $8,600,000 of 

freight earnings out of a total of $18,400,000 of freight earnings in 1924, and 
presumably mostly with lower-class cargoes. ~ 

It had been my intention to arrive at a figure representing the capital 

employed in the industry, but I have not been furnished with the figures show- 

ing the original cost, depreciated value, nor the replacement or sound value of 

the steamers of all lines. 
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The evidence discloses that some of the steamers referred 
steamers exclusively on Canadian service. This is established by th 
one of the steamship companies uses as many as twenty-nine steamers, aver 

aging about two trips each, and this is further: emphasized by the average 
voyage per steamer, shown on Exhibit 1-D. I have, therefore, deemed it inad- ’ 


visable to submit any figures in this connection. | ol see 
_ An attempt was made to divide the freight earnings as between east and 
westbound freight, but only some of the lines submitted this information. The 
figures available exceed one-half of the total freight earnings on cargo steamers, 
and show that in 1923 seventy-eight per cent (78%) was earned from east-— 
_ bound freight, and twenty-two per cent (22%) was derived from westbound 
freight. In 1924 apparently eighty-two per cent (82%) was derived from 
eastbound freight, and eighteen per cent (18%) from westbound freight. ‘ 
I have compiled some statistics from the figures submitted and have set ‘a 

these forth on Exhibit 1-D:— : 
(a) The percentage each classification of expense bears to the total — 
expense. | , . 
(b) The percentage each (classification of expense bears to the total earn-. 

ings. 7 | | 

(c) The expenditures classified and averaged per voyage. 

(d) The expenditures classified and averaged per voyage day. : 

It is difficult to draw final conclusions from these figures, inasmuch as the - 
units and individual classifications of the different lines vary. oe 


ae 
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Respectfully submitted: 


(Sed.). GORDON W. SCOTT, , 
Chartered Accountant. 
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STATEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE OF ALL CARGO STEAMERS 


(A) Compared with Similar Items Referrred to in Evidence given by Mr. H. M. Cleminson (p.p. 23 of 
Printed Evidence). | 


nie (B) Showing Variations of these Items as between the Different Lines. 
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Number 
of Days 
of Freight Actual 
Earnings Equiv-| Percentage 
— which have | alent for all Maximum| Minimum 
been to— Lines, per 
absorbed by Exhibit 1-D 
each item % 
of Expense 
% % % % 
= 
OTE CMALOGRY oral be a hiiDe ieee dias Peeiee aes 154 42-2 39-1 48-9 33:6 
Be Teen eye rasa ae SMV SU ada Pe Ie ai ie 69 18-9 21-8 28-7 17 
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ODADAS Tesi em a aI Soe tabs Siw: pera ego 6 eauls 17 4-6 5-3 9-2 2-7 
Management, General Agency and Brokerage 26 7-1 11-3 16-9 6-8 
interest, Depreciationy Cte. cee. 20 5-4 1-6 A 
366 | 100 100 
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The Witness: Now, shall I read these statements? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Yes, read and explain each statement. 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: Read each statement. 

The Witness: Exhibit No. 1A is a statement of combined earnings and 
operating expenses of steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic 
Canadian trade as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection. 1923 
the total earnings— 

‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Will this not all be printed? 

The CuarrMAN: I thought the witness would explain as he went along. 
Do not read the figures too rapidly as they must be taken down by the reporter. 
The Wirness: I do not think there is any other explanation than the 
figures. : 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is cargo steamers? 

, The Wirness: It is marked cargo steamers on the side. In 1923 the total 
freight earnings were $10,041,893; total operating expenses before management 
d agency, brokerage and sundry expenses, etc., $9,948,323; profit before manage- 
7 ment, brokerage, sundry expenses, etc., $93,570; deducting management, agency 
iv brokerage, sundry expenses, etc., $1,023,533. ‘The red ink figures denote losses. 
ee You will notice at the bottom of the page is a memorandum of the lay-up 
expenses that are not included in these figures. On the cargo steamers there 
was a lay-up expense of $73,682 in 1923. ao 

In 1924—dealing with the cargo steamers again— the total freight earnings 
were $10,615,646. That is an increase of approximately $600,000. The total 
operating expenses before management, agency brokerage and sundry expenses 
ss was $9,246,876. That is a decrease of approximately $700,000 in expenses, 
2 resulting in a profit before management, brokerage, sundry expenses etc. of 
$1,368,770. The management, agency brokerage, sundry expenses etc. amounted 
to $1,199,989, or an increase of $170,000; the net result being a profit of 


$168,781. That is, before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation. The 
| {Mr. Gordon W. -Scott.] 
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lay-up ‘expenses for cargo steamers in that year were $148,514. If we applied — a 
the lay-up expenses, the profits would naturally be decreased by that amount. 

The passenger cargo steamers: total freight earnings in 1923, were 4 
$6,428,023; total mail and miscellaneous earnings, $519,797; total passenger 
earnings, $17,852,420, or total earnings of $24,800,240; total operating expenses 
of all kinds, $19,304,014, producing a profit before charging lay-up expenses or 
depreciation of $5,496,226. The lay-up expenses, as noted at the bottom, were 
$299,003. 

In 1924, the total freight earnings were $7,864,798, an increase of approxi- ~ 
mately $1,400,000. The total mail and miscellaneous earnings were $624,627, an 
increase of about $100,000. Total passenger earnings $17,824,371—remaining | 
about the same; the total earnings were $26,313,796, an increase of approximately 
$1,500,000; total operating expenses, $23,915,272, or an increase of about 
$4,600,000, providing before charging lay-up expenses or depreciation, a profit 
of $2,398,524. 

Mr. Rinrret: I suppose this is not the proper time to put questions? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think we had better do that afterwards. He will 
be through in a moment. You might make a memorandum of your questions. 

The Witness: Exhibit 1B is a statement of combined earnings and: operat- 
ing expenses of steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic Canadian 
trade as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection. This statement 
is drawn up charging the freight earnings and passenger earnings where‘the 
items were indicated as belonging to that particular class of traffic against that q 
particular item, and assuming that the balance of expenses should be pro-rated ‘ 
over the earnings. _Following that suggestion, I took the cargo steamers. Total 
freight earnings for 1923, $10,041,893; total expenses, $10,971,856, or a loss, 
before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, of $929,963. . 

In 1924, the total freight earnings were $10,615,646; the total operating 
expenses, $10,446,865, or a profit of: $168,781. This again before charging 3 
lay-up. >it 

The passenger cargo steamers: total freight earnings for 1923 were 
$6,428,023. Now, the total freight operating expenses charging direct expenses : 
where indicated as such, and apportioning general operating expenses on basis of 
freight earnings to total freight. and passenger earnings, amounted to $4,977,519, 
and would produce a profit over that part of the traffic, on that basis, of $1,- a 
450,504. ; 

The total passenger earnings were $17,852,420; total passenger operating 
expenses, charging direct’ expenses where indicated as such, and apportioning 
general operating expenses on basis of passenger earnings to total freight and 
passenger earnings amounted to $14,326,495, or a profit on the passenger depart- 
ment’ of $3,525,925. The mail and miscellaneous earnings were put in as gross. 
earnings on this exhibit, amounting to $519,797, making a profit before charging 
lay-up and depreciation of $5,496,226. 

As compared to that, we have for 1924, cargo steamers, total freight earnings, 
$7,864,798, or an increase of approximately $1,400,000. The total freight oper-— 
ating expense, charging direct expenses—using the same bases of apportionment. 
- —amounted to $7,227,668; they absorbing their share of the increased expenses of 
that year. . 

The total passenger earnings were $17,824,371, and the total passenger 
operating expenses, using the same bases of apportionment, would be $16,687,604. 
I do not think I mentioned the profit on the passenger cargo steamers, which 
was $637,130, and on the passenger earnings would be $1,136,767. The mail 
and miscellaneous earnings were again put in at gross, amounting to $642,627, 
and would give a profit of $2,398,524. 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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Now Exhibit 1C is practically the same as 1B, with this exception: that we 
have apportioned some of these expenses over mail and miscellaneous earnings. 
Shall I read that? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I have just glanced over it. It seems to be very much 
the Same. | 

The Wirness: It is, except that I have ‘charged some of these expenses 
against the mail. | : 

Sir Henry Drayton: Skip that, and go to the next one. 

The Wirnsss: All right. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That looks like an interesting one. 
| The Witness: This is a statement of the earnings and operating expenses 
of cargo steamers of various lines engaged in the North Atlantic Canadian trade 
as shown by voyage summaries submitted for inspection, 1923 and 1924. In 
explanation, I have attempted—first of all, I have the number of steamers, the 
~ number of voyages, the average voyage per steamer, number of voyages days, 
average voyage days per voyage. 1 wanted to put ‘in the steaming days, but I 
did not have it in sufficient detail so that I could use it; I wanted to 
get the average steaming days per voyage, and I had the same problem 
there. The original cost of steamers. ‘I did not have them in all 
eases, so I could not use them. The replacement cost as a fair value 
I. did not have, and the depreciated value of stearmers was another missing 
link. I also took the percentage of each individual item to the total 
expense, and then I took the percentage of expenses to earnings, and 
divided it into the item “ per voyage,” and got it down to “ per voyage day.” 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-three and 1924 are on the same basis. In 1923, 
the number of steamers employed were 61; number of voyages, 247; average 
voyage per steamer, 4; voyage days, 14,764; average voyage days per voyage, 
59.5, against 1924, with a total of 73 steamers, with 261 voyages, showing an 
average voyage per steamer of 3.5; voyage days, 13,342;°and the average days 
per voyage, 51-5. 

I divided it, where I could, between east and westbound. In 1923 the earn- 
ings were $4,424,909, against $4,622,945 in 1924. That is eastbound. West, 
$1,271,637 against $1,045,776; undistributed, $4,118,787 and $4,820,441 in 1924. 
By undistributed I mean the voyage summary did not indicate the difference 
between east and westbound revenue. Where they were shown as intermediate 
ports, I have separated them; $103,492 in 1923; in 1924, 03,428; miscellaneous 
$123,068 in 1923; in 1924, $123,056. Operating expense in 1923, $4,248,519 
against $4,147,058 in 1924. Those are port charges. Fuel, 1928, $2,367 338 
against $2,320,465 in 1924; wages, 1923, $1,223,675 against $1,095,459, in 1924; 
stores and provisions, $626,703 against $570,790; Insurance $748,183 against 
$550,163; repairs, $733,905 against $562,941; management and general $534,156 
against $748,994; agency, brokerage and commissions, $225,813 against $281,096; 
sundries, $263,564 against $169,899. Total operating expense, $10,971,856 against 
$10,446,865, in 1924. Now, the percentage of each individual expense item to 
the total expense item in 1923: port charges were 38.7 per cent against 39.7 per 
cent, in 1924; fuel was 21.6 in 1923 against 22.2 in 1924; wages, 11.2 against 
10.5 in 1924; stores and provisions were 5.7 in 1923 against 5.5 in 1924; insur- 
ance 6.8 against 5.3 in 1924; repairs, 6.7 in 1923 against 5.4 in 1924; manage- 
ment and general 4.9 in 1923, against 7.1 in 1924; agency, brokerage and com- 
missions, 2.0 in 1923 against 2.7 in 1924; sundries, 2.4 in 1923 against 1.6 in 
1924. Now, the per cent of expense as to earnings: in 1924, port charges were 

- 42.4 per cent against 39.1 per cent; fuel, 23.6 per cent against 21.8 per cent; 
--wages, 12.2 per cent against 10.3 per cent; stores and provisions, 6.2 per cent 
against 5.4 per cent; insurance, 7.4 per cent against 5.2 per cent in 1924; 

[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 


1928, $4,954 against $4,197 in 1924; stores and provisions, $2,537 against $2,187; 
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repairs, 7.3 per cent against 5.3 per cent in 1924; ma: gement and general, 
O.3 per cent against 7.1 per cent in 1924; agency, brokerage and commissions, 
_ 2.2 per cent against 2.6 per cent; sundries, 2.6 per cent against 1. 6 per cent; — 
_ the total being 109.2 per cent in 1923, producing a loss, as against 98.4 per cent, — 
in 1924, producing a small profit. The per voyage port charges in 1923 were 
$17,201 against $15,889 in 1924; fuel, $9,584 against $8,891 in 1924; wages, in 


insurance, $3,029 against $2,108; repairs, $2,971 against $2,157; management 
and general, $2,162 against $2,869; agency, brokerage and commissions, $914 | 
against $1,077; sundries, $1,067 against $651. And the per voyage day port — 
charges were in 1923, $288 as against $311; fuel, $160 against $174 ; wages, $83 
in 1928 as against $82, in 1924; stores and provisions, in 1923, $42 as against 

$43 in 1924; insurance, $51 against $41 in 1924; repairs, $50 in 1923 as against 

$42, in 1924; management and general, 1923, $36 as against $56 in 1924 ; aZency,)) ae 
brokerage and commissions, 1923, $15 as against $21 in 1924: sundries, 1923, $18 
as against $13, in 1924. There is just one more exhibit, which I did not go 7 
over. Do you wish me to do this. : oe 


The CuatrmMan: I think so, seeing you have gone so far. 
The Witness: This is the last one. 


_ Statement of individual items of expenditure of all cargo steamers:— oe 
(a) Compared with similar items referred to in evidence given by Mr. 
Cleminson, page 23 of printed evidence, | : co 
(b) Showing variations of these items as between the different lines. The a 
first column on this is copied from the printed evidencé of Mr. Clemin- aa 
son. I reduced it to percentages and then I used it as a basis to 
compare the actual. In that evidence of Mr. Cleminson the port  @ 
charges were 42.2 per cent of revenue as against 39-1 per cent; fuel —% 
was 18-9 per cent as against 21-8; wages were 9 per cent as against 
10-3; stores and provisions were 5-7 per cent as against 5:4; insurance, 
¢-1 per cent as against 5-2; repairs, 4-6 against o-3} Management, 
general agency and brokerage, 7.1 against 11-3; interest, depreciation, — 
etc., 5-4 per cent against what I have left, after I charge these other _ 
items, 1-6 per cent. In port charges, while the actual is 39-1 per cent, (38 
some of them run as high as 48-9 per cent, as against a minimum of a 
33-6 per cent. The actual was 21-8 maximum; minimum, 17 per cent; ae 
wages, the actual is 10-3 per cent against 12-8 maximum and 8:62 
minimum; stores and provisions, 54 per cent; maximum, 6-6 per cent; he 
minimum, 4-3 per cent. Insurance, 5-2 per cent; maximum, 10 per | 
cent; minimum, 2:5 per cent; repairs, 5-3 per cent; maximum, 9-2 per 
cent; minimum, 2-7 per cent; management, general agency and broker-_ <a 
age, actual, 11-3 per cent; maximum, 16-9 per cent; minimum, 6-8 
per cent. i he : 


Meee! 


The Cuatrman: Now, perhaps we should allow Mr. Symington to ask a 
some questions which he may have prepared, and the various members of the iy 
committee will ask questions. | a 
ae, The Cuatrman: Now, Mr. Symington, have you any questions to ask Mr. 
i pocoulT - : ee 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have very few, sir. 


_ Sir Eugene Fiser: I do not think that any of the members of this Commit- 

tee. have had time to digest this report. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr, oy 

Symington might ask some questions I am one of those who think they should _ 
postpone the examination of the report for at least one day, so that we may 
study it and digest it. | A | 

Bits (Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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me Mr. Symtnoron, K.C.: T have only two questions. I was going to ask Mr. 

Scott if he could give any explanation of the increased expenses of 1924 over 

_ 1923, shown in the passenger cargo liners. | 

Sue _ Hon. Mr. Stevens: What exhibit. Hs 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think it is in them all. I think in 1A, which I 
have open before me. : 

_ The Witness: I cannot give anything— 


aN By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
_ Q. Just a moment until I finish my question. In view of the fact that I 
notice in passing, that the increase in expenses in the cargo liners is very small; 
in fact, it is less—in the straight cargo liners the expenses are less in 1924 than 
in 1923; that is, in the boats carrying freight only. Have you any explanation 
as to the increase of $4,000,000 in expense in the boats carrying passengers and 
freight?—-A. I have no personal knowledge of the case. 
Q. Is there anything in the figures which indicate— —-A. Nothing in the 
figures—- I will put it this way: I have no personal knowledge of why they should 
increase, other than explanations that I have asked for, and the explanation 
that I got was this, that the passenger side of the passenger cargo boats expected 
_ considerable traffic to the United Kingdom on account of the Wembley Exhibi- © 
tion, which did not materialize. That is the explanation that I got. 


By Mr. Rinfret: | 
—. Q. You mean they got prepared for it?—A. They got prepared for a large 
passenger traffic to Wembley, that did not materialize, | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. So that that tremendous increase, or that large increase of four million 

dollars was then applicable to freight or passenger boats, do you think?—A. If 

that explanation is correct, naturally the supposition would be, in preparation 
for increased passenger business. ‘ 

cit Q. Now, you have not given a summary— 


aa 

# By the Chairman: 

_* Q. Before you leave that point, might I ask the accountant whether he 

inquired if this expense was of the nature of merely current expense or whether 
it was for improvements which might be valuable in the future?—A. I think, 

Mr. Chairman, if you will look in the report you will find that there were 213 

_. -yoyages on passenger cargo boats in 1924, against 181, so that the earnings, 

-- notwithstanding the increased voyages were almost constant with the previous 

Poe year. 7 

ae By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

a -— Q. That is there were a great many more trips of. passenger cargo boats: 

but no more earnings on the passenger cargo, is that right?—A. That is right. 


es By the Chairman: 

. Q. I wonder whether the witness got my question or whether I failed to 
catch the import of his answer? It does not quite answer the question I put to 
* him. It may be that his answer contains something which I failed to grasp.’ 
This is my difficulty; I find myself face to face with an increase of some four 
~ million dollars in round figures, in passenger expense from one year to another. 
he witness is asked’ whether he can account for that. He says “I cannot tell 
personally, but this explanation is offered me by the lines, that we made 
preparation for Wembley traffic, which we were disappointed in, and this 
preparation involved considerable extra expense.” Now, my further question 
was, did this considerable extra expense comprise expense which would be 

aati {Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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useful for that year, or was it an expense which, if not useful for that year, 
might be useful in subsequent years——A. I could not answer the question, asI 
have no knowledge beyond the explanation I gave you, that there were addi- 
tional voyages. . ae . | nme 
Q. And if they did not receive the revenues, the expenses would be attribu- 
table to the additional voyages? | 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: 213 as against 181. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: There were 32 extra voyages. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Without any extra receipt. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | , 
Q. If you will look at Exhibit “A” again, Mr. Scott, you will find the 
result of the total operations, I take it, for the year 1923, by subtracting — 
$929,000 from $5,496,000 in arriving at the Profit and Loss statement?—A.-Less ~ 
the lay-up expenses. hae 
_ Q. Before the lay-up?—A. Before the lay-up. ; 
Q. Or depreciation?—A. Or depreciation. | - 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Including passenger traffic? | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Including operations, everything, that is, deducting these figures and ~ 
before lay-up or depreciation there was a profit for 1923 on the whole shipping 
operations of all kinds, of $4,466,263; that would be correct, would it not?—A., 
No, $4,566,263. -* 

Q. And if you took off your lay-up expenses it would amount to what?—A. 
$4,103,578. | 

Q. So that we can take it that the net results of the operations of these 
companies upon the North Atlantic for 1923 before depreciation, was a profit 
of, what?—A. $4,103,578. . . 


By Su Henry Drayton: d 

Q. Wait a minute, Mr. Scott. I would like to understand that. When - 
you arrive at the profit, that means the net?—A. It should. BR 

Q. What do you allow in your profits, anything on your interest account?—- 
A. As far as I know, there is no interest included, but I will not make a per- 
sonal statement that there is no interest included, because I do not know the 
details of the individual items in the voyage accounts. . ; 

Q. So far as you are concerned, you know of no interest?—A. I know of 
no interest. 

Q. Any payment of profits?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or anything like that?—-A. Not to my knowledge. | 

Q. So that when we are talking of profits, we are really talking about a 
balance which may be attributed to profits? | 


The Cuarrman: An operating profit, I presume. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. It is attributable to profit without depreciation or interest?—A. It is 
profit before depreciation or interest. I do not want to be on record as saying 
that there is no interest. 
Q. But if I hadn’t anything in for depreciation, let alone looking after ~ 
my interest, I might not have any profit?—A. That is the usual way of putting 
up this statement, that it is a profit before depreciation and interest. es 


Q. A gross operating profit?—A. A gross operating profit. 


- By Hon. Mr: Stevens: 


Q. Before depreciation, of course?—A. That is clear. 
[Mr. Gordon W.: Scott.] 
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Q. And in 1924 the net result of the operations on the North Atlantic, _ 
before depreciation, was what?—A. $4,103,578." : 
ES Q. That was 1923?—A. Did you ask me about 1924? 

ns Q. Yes?—A. $2,284,815. ; : 

Q. You have to take off the lay-up expenses of $2,398,000 from the pas- 
senger cargoes?—A. $2,398,524 from passenger cargoes; $168,781 from strictly 
cargo steamers would give a total of $2,567,305, from which we should deduct 

these lay-up expenses of $282,490, which would produce a gross operating 
profit, as you term it, of $2,284,815 before depreciation. 

; Q. In considering that the increase in operating costs of the passenger 
cargo steamers was $4,000,000 in 1924 over 1923—A. $4,000,000 and something. 


By the Chairman: * 
Q. $4,500,000, wasn’t it?—A. $4,600,000. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Turning, with that $4,000,000 in mind, to Exhibit 1D, Mr. Scott, there 
has been charged in your apportionment of freight earnings to expenses charge- 
able to freight earnings some $2,300,000, is it not?—-A. Of the increase of $4,-. 
000,000? , 

Q. Yes—A. $2,300,000, yes. 

Q. That would hardly tally with the idea that it was caused by making 
provision for Wembley passengers, would it?-A. No, that is perfectly true. 
I did not have that explanation, when I drew this statement. ! 

Q. What happened was this, that there had been charged to the freight 

a considerable amount of charges applicable to those voyages which were 
unnecessary, but which were contemplated to have been necessary by reason 

of the Wembley Exhibition—A. Yes, if that explanation is correct, I presume 
one might argue that. 

Q. You say “if that is correct.” This explanation was given you by the 
gentlemen who were answering the questions?—A. No; I just consulted with 
one gentleman in Montreal in that connection, as to his particular increase. 

Q. One of the steamship lines?—A. One of the steamship lines, and he 

, gave me that reason. 
‘The Cxamman: Has the witness any explanation, from his examination 
of the figures, to give us concerning this somewhat large increase? 


By Mr. Symington, Pee Ore : | 

Q. The $4,000,000 increase, I think you said from the figures you could 

not give any?—A. I cannot give you any explanation other than what I got 
from one of the men. co 


By the Chairman: | » 
Q. We want your personal knowledge?—-A. From my personal knowledge 
I cannot give you anything. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

: Q. Let me ask you this; from the figures furnished you and your study 

of them, can you offer any other explanation?—A. No, not other than that they 
were increased voyages. That is the most obvious reason. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is very obvious. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
ba Q. Let me point out to you, if it is so obvious as my learned friend seems 
to think, that the percentage of Management— 
aes Lis (Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] © 
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Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think if Mr. Symington would let us follow him 
would 'be of much more interest... What statement are you dealing with, M 
Symington? : aR eta aE PN i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: oi ae: i : . % 
_Q, Turning to Exhibit ID, Mr. Scott, is 1D the sheet. that Shows the per- a 
centage increase, taking 1D, Management and General?—A. That only deals 
with cargo boats. he Bae |: 
-Q. That large item, apparently Management and General Expenses Owe 
the cargo boats increased very materially between 1923 and 1924?—A. Do you~ 
mean in percentage? ; an ee 
Q. Yes—A. It increased from 4.9 to 7.1. No, I have taken the wrong ~— 
one; the percentage of expenses increased from 5.3 to 7.1. cas: 
| Q@. And the percentage of expenses to the total expenses?—A. From 4.9 — 
CnDO 7 cd 
2 -Q. Those percentages represent a large sum of money, do they not?—A. | 
That is apparent on the statement. There is the difference between $534,000 ~ 
and $748,000, approximately $214,000. es 
Q. On the cargo steamers?—A. On the cargo steamers. 
‘Q. Looking at Exhibit 2, Mr. Scott— : : 
- Hon. Mr. Srevens: Before you leave that, Mr. Symington, would it not be 
well to ask Mr. Scott this; you will find an almost corresponding deduction in | 
the item of Management. General is a miscellaneous item, which might contain 
some miscellaneous repairs, in some companies; for instance, no two companies — 
give exactly the same classification. That is where Mr. Scott is so handicapped | 
in making these statements. I think he has made a very excellent analysis. | 


im. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | + oe 

Q. Repairs is one of the items specified in the information you had?—A. — 
Yes, but I would not like to go on record as saying that any one of these" - 

classifications contains items that should be classified under that particular) — 
classification, having no knowledge of what is back of these figures. ee 

—Q. You cannot say whether they are similar or comparable?—A. I would 

not like to go on record as saying that they are. | 


— By Mr. Duff: , 
Q. What'is that?—A. I think Management and General might contain some 
repair items, but I have no knowledge back of the details of the voyage 
summaries. : 


. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 3 | ; 3 i 
Q. Other accounting might be different?—A. Might be entirely different. — 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | : 
- Q. 1 do not wish to disclose anything that came to you confidentially, so 
that if my learned friend will listen carefully to the question, he will see ~~ 
whether it is objectionable or not. You did have an opportunity of comparing 
one line more fully, it was placed at your disposal?—A, Yes. ee 
| Q. Was the increase of which we were talking—without giving the amount 
generally indicated to the same extent in that particular line?—A. Not in all's 
cases. é 
- . I am speaking of the increase ‘in expenses in 1924 over 1923°?—A. You ~ "f 
are referring now to cargo boats only? | | Sah: 
Q. No, I am referring rather to the passenger cargo boats? The increase | 
in 1924 of $4,000,000 in the whole operations, was that increase reflected m the ri 
line in which you were able to say what it was?—A. Well, the increase in — 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.) i ae perf Lan 
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the previous year, and it was not out of line very much; therefore I was quite we 


a willing to accept that explanation of that particular line. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens, 


es. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There is only one other question«I want to ask you to-night on this, 

Mr. Scott; would you consider, from the information furnished to you, that 

you are in a position to report upon the earnings and expenses, and consequently 


Q. And did that litte have a substantial number of passenger oats?—A. : 


to report upon whether the rates are reasonable or not?—A. Will you say that 


again? 

ae Q. Would you consider from the information furnished to you, that you 
_ jare in a position to report upon the earnings and expenses‘of these lines, and 
_ consequently report upon whether the rates based upon that are reasonable or 


. jnot?—A. Well, in fairness to both parties, I do not want to take any responsi-_ 


bility for ‘these figures, beyond the mathematical accuracy of them, I would 


ue mot like to say that the rates are unfair, neither would I want to say that they 


are fair. 
_. Q. I asked you whether in view of the information furnished you, you 
(w ‘ould be in a position to make a report?—A. Were I in a position to fix rates, 
- would I fix them on these figures? 
@. Yes——A. Not without more knowledge. 


- By Mr. Duff: 


/  Q. Mr. Scott, looking at Exhibit 1A, which is shown as the total operating 


expenses ofall kinds, it shows an increase in 1924 over 1923 of approximately 
- 4,600,000. Now you said that these expenses you were told were due to the 
- fact that a number of extra trips were made on account of the: Wembley Exhibi- 
— tion, and that the gross receipts were not increased by those extra trips. In 
other words am I right in assuming that if these extra trips had not been made, 


that instead of showing a profit of $2,398,000, 1924, it would have shown a. 
profit of approximately _ 7 million dollars-—A. You are asking me to prophesy, — 


i. | Mr. Duff. 


* Q. No, you said ‘these expenses were due to a certain condition—A. There 


mee 1S) nO ‘doubt about it, if they had been able to get the same traffic with a less 

~~ number of voyages. | 
=v ..). Never mind. the traffic. You said that Mae did not increase their 
receipts. —A. No. 


@. For those extra voyages, but they did increase their expenditure over 


} four million dollars?—A. That is right. 


-* Q. What I am asking you is, if they had not run those extra trips, they 
would have had the same receipts: consequently am I not right in assuming ~ 


that instead of having a profit of $2,700,000 odd, they would have had a profit 
of seven million?—A. If I answer your. question I would have to do a little 
“assuming ” with you. 

(). All, right—A. First we will have to ‘assume, if they made the same 
az number of voyages as they did in 1923, and assume that they got the same 
passenger and. freight traffic, then their operating expenses would, have run 
Be approximately the same, with perhaps a little variation—I understand there 
~ was a little increase in wages or something of that kind—would have run 
; pe ehinately, the same as 1923, and they would have had a very nice profit. 

: [Mr. Gordon W. sec 
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- Q. You made the statement that you were informed that this 4 million 
dollars extra operating expenses was due to the fact that the steamers ran a 
number of extra trips for which they did not receive any extra earnings. What — 4 
I asked you is, if they had not run those extra trips, they would have still had 
the same earnings would they not, from what you have stated?—A. I would not — ‘ 
want to say they would still have the same earnings. The chances are that 
the same people would still have wanted to go and they might. have had the — 
- same earnings; I would not like to say they would have had. 
~Q. I think you said they did not have any more earnings from those trips? 

—A. That is true. i : oe : 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: The gross was not any bigger. hg 

Mr. Durr: Yes, the gross was not any bigger. ; “ 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: ‘You are probably overlooking this; there would be 
some additional expense incurred by the additional traffic creating these earn- 
ings. For instance, tonnage, wharfage and port charges would be increased for 
the amount of cargo or for the increased amount of stuff handled. 

“Mr. Durr: J thought I understood Mr. Scott to say there was no increase 
in the earnings but an increase of four million in the operating expenses. 

The Witness: Perhaps if I answered you in this way, Mr. Duff: if they 
had been able to get the same traffic in 1924 as they did in 1928, with the same 
number of voyages, and shown a profit on the expenditures incurred as the 
result of the increased voyages— . } 


By Mr. Duff: 7 | 
Q. Am I right in saying that instead of 2 million it would have been about 
7?2—A. I cannot tell you what it would have been. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If their earnings had been the same as the ~ 
year before and their expenses the same as the year before? i 


Mr. Durr: No, not the year before. I am taking 1924. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Their profit would have been what? 


Mr. Durr: I understand Mr. Scott to say that the increased expenditure 
- was due to the fact that they had made extra trips for which they had received 
practically no remuneration and no extra receipts. 

Sir Henry Drayton: On the passenger side. . He,does not say on the 
freight side. : Re 
Mr. Durr: No, on the passenger side. He said the 4 million increased 
operating expenses was due to that fact. Now if these steamers had not run 
those extra trips, instead of showing a profit of 2 million they would have 


shown a profit of 7 million. 
The Wrrness: In other words, if they had not spent that four million and 
six, their profits would have been increased correspondingly. be , 
Mr. Rinrrer: . They might have made a few extra trips but they made 
apparently too many of them. | | a 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ‘ 

_ Q. Their earnings did increase somewhat?—A. Not very much. 
Hon Mr. Stevens: But not in comparison with the expenses... a 
Mr. Durr: I understood they did not make any extra earnings from these 

-extra trips. Se | kate bie kc 7) Sears 

The Wirness: There is an element of supposition. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Rinfret, have you any questions to ask? 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] fie 
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Mr. Rinrrer: I wanted an explanation on this very point, which struck 
_ everyone I think, when you were reading your report, that extraordinary and 
- tremendous increase in expenditure from one year to another. It might be 
interesting to find out how many of those extra trips were taken and a com- 
‘parison as to the number of passengers that were carried in the two years. — 


Sir Henry Drayton: 382 extra trips. 


By Mr. Rinfret: . , 
Q. You would not have that?—A. No, I have not got the number of 
¢ Deiecneets I could not get you that. I have no information of that kind 
at all. 
Q. I understand from your report that you had not much time, and in 
most cases I understand you had to rely on figures supplied to you by the 
*  companies?—A. Entirely. | 
Q. So that in effect the companies have been enquiring into their own case 
through you; they supplied the figures and you have merely distributed them 
to us?—A. I am using the figures that were given to me, without any verification 
excepting what I have mentioned, in the case of the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Line, where I have made a test. 
- Q. In other words, for these figures you accept no responsibility at all?— 
A. That is perfectly right. 


“By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. I understand in the results, you accept nothing except the mathematical © 
result?—A. In the total I accept no responsibility beyond that. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. If the occasion offered itself would it be possible for you to go more 
thoroughly into this matter and present a report which you could more fully 
endorse?-A. That would be quite a long task, Mr. Rinfret. 

Q. That is the reply I expected, but that could be done, though—A. If I 
had enough time at my disposal. 


Pee by vr, Dut: ) 
- Q. And the proper information—A. And the proper information, I could 
produce the report. 


‘By Mrohufret: °° | | a 

: Q. You are taking for granted a certain number of things?—A. Yes, I 

‘would go as far as to say I have taken about anywhere between 90 to 95 per 
cent of it for granted. 


By Sir Eugene Frset: 
Q. Did you say 95 per cent of it?—A. I would go on record as saying I 
have taken 95 per cent or perhaps even more than that, for granted. 


7° By the Chairman: 
mn Q. And in the time at your disposal, Mr. Scott, that was the only way in 
- which you could proceed?—A. The only possible way, yes. 


' -By Mr. Duff: | it : | 

: Q. In other words, all you can vouch for is about 5 per cent of this informa- 

— tion?—=A. Well, in that particular line I went into, I think we tested about 

between 6 and 8 voyages and that is the only actual supporting detail, that I 

saw for any of the figures. That is the reason why I am not prepared to go 
further. year : eae , | 
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ey As far as that: Avene Ltien ee Mr. ‘Sloth ‘were. x vou sail 
your tests as to the accuracy of the supporting, figures?—A. bee 


By Mr. Rinfret: ee ‘ig oy | a 
Q. May I put this question, Mr. Scott: We Uadeesthoa frame previous. ie 


reports that the year 1923 had not been as good as the year 1924. Your report 
shows that to be the reverse. —A. What is that? | 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Rinfret says, Mr. Scot: that. we have ef led from. intone yn 
previously given, to understand | that the year 1923 had not been as good for. 
the steamship companies as the year 1924, and your report seems to envisage ~ 
the contrary ?—A. You mean, that is, taking into account the passenger-cargo? 
On the cargo boats alone, I think my figures in-1923 show a larger loss than 
Exhibit 35 does, and I think the profits in 1924 are less than Exhibit 35. But ~ 
it we take_ ‘the passenger-cargo boats into consideration we get a different - — 
picture. 

By Mr. Rinfret: 


(. I supose it would not be improper ‘for me to ask you why that side of 
the question was not included in previous reports? 


The CHatrman: Asa matter of fact, to merely treat the situation as 
» being displayed from cargo boats solely, would it be a fair picture? ) 
SNe. Montcomery, K.C.: It depends on what you are leoking into surely. 
We are looking at a comparison of the Petersen contract. I would think it would | 
not. : 
By the Chairman: OM 
Q@. I am asking the witness the eee —A. I think my answer is in my —. 
report when I say: “Inasmuch as in 1923 approximately 40 per cent of freight eye 
earnings was derived from Passenger-cargo steamers and 43 in 1924.” Indicat- 
ing, I would imagine, that it is a matter of opinion. I stated in my opinion 
that to get a picture of the industry, ee would have to have the whole situa- 
tion. 4 
The CuairMANn: I can see, gentlemen, the difficulty in which members af au 
the Committee are in being able to intelligently question Mr. Scott on figures 
running into large sums, which have just: been placed before us. Mr. Scott has 
intimated to me that he has been called for rather important work in Louisiana, 
and.we do not want to interfere unduly with him in the practice of his . 
profession, but I do see the advantage of members of the Committee being ~ 
given an opportunity to question Mr. Scott after a study of the report. What — 
is your will, gentlemen? Shall I ask Mr. Scott to try to postpone his journey ~~ 
to the South for a day or two, to give us an opportunity to study this, and ms 
question him upon it? oe 


By Mr. Symington, 1, OE es 

Q. To-morrow afternoon will not inconvenience you, Mr. Scott? A, Iti 
can get away to- -morrow evening. pets PET wis 
By Mr. Duff: } , 

-Q. One more question, please. I thought I understood someone ie. say | 

- there were 26 more voyages in 1924 than in 1923. ie: 
Sir Henry Drayton: — 32. ab ng 4 
’ Mr. Durr: 32, was it? Ionly find here 14. 3 Pe 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: That is in the passenger- cargo. 
[Mr. Gordon. W.. Seott.] 
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e Wrrness: ef Tank ne passengers¢ cargo and you aii find there are 
ue more. If you look on page 1 of the Report, Mr. Duff. I was. oe ene 
ve with the passenger-cargo_ at that, time. ~« / 


ae | - Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: There are 44 aire voyages aren't there? 
| Sir Henry Drayren: 46. But only 32 extra passenger. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. When you told us that you took 95 per eat for granted, that you bad 
to take 95 per cent for granted, I suppose the five per cent represents the items 
that you personally traced through to their{sources in the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, I 
think perhaps I was a little optimistic really when I said 95 per cent. I don’t 
remember what percentage of figures I did have in the C.P.R., but what I 

_ did take in the C.P.R. I.was perfectly satisfied with. 

Bas Q. You made tests at random of these different vouchers to satisfy your- 
self, and the results were sufficient to satisfy you that the C.P.R. statements’ 
‘were correct?—A. I selected any voucher that I chose, and I am perfectly 

-_ gatisfied with the offices of the C.P.R. 

-Q. And you would regard that, would you not, as being a clear way of 
satisfying yourself that the accounts were correctly kept?—A. As I said, to 
make my position clear now, from a test check I am satisfied with what I got 
from the C.P.R. that it formed an absolute verification. 
_  Q. So as regards that, we can dispose of that one, can we?—A. Quite.” I 
am quite satisfied that the C.P.R. left everything open. As a matter of fact 

_ they suggested that I should ask for anything I wanted. 

af Q. As regards the other lines, their head offices being on the other side of 
. the water, you were not capable of going into their offices to make similar 
Fe test checks?—A. That is perfectly right. 

a Q. So that is a physical difficulty that you were up against?—-A. Quite so. 

 . .Q. And a difficulty which could not be overcome without your taking a 

trip to the other side?—A. That is perfectly right. 

Q. But may I ask you this, Mr. Scott. In every case the accounts sub- 
mitted to you bore the certificate of a reputable firm of chartered accountants. 
—A. I imagine that is correct. I think that is correct; I think every one did. 

Q. My instructions, Mr. Scott, are that the accotnts had been verified by 

the regular auditors of the respective companies, and that over. and above this 

-. Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Company had personally gone over them, or such 


was attached to one statement or another of the returns.—A. Price Waterhouse 
: & Company’s certificate was not attached to each one of these statements; there 
-_-were other auditors. 
; Q. Where they had other auditors——A. Yes, quite a number of the lines 
_ I think. I did not see any certificate from Price Waterhouse. 
ee Q. Or the certificate from their regular auditors?—A. Not on thie voyage 
: summaries; I saw printed balance sheets. 

Q. I. saw one of them which you showed to me and which happened to be 
the one which contained possibly the least detail of any, and the certificate 
of Price Waterhouse & Company was on the summarizing figure or the summar- 
izina statement to which the supporting statements were attached?—-A. [I . 

think in some cases Price Waterhouse’s certificates were attached. In other 
~ cases there were other firms of auditors, and in a great many cases as far as 
the voyage summary itself is concerned, it did not have any Nose se of aie 
auditor at all. 

Q. I am not talking about the voyage’summary, because the voyage sum- ° 
mary is one of the details of the statement furnished you? That is correct? 
—A. That is correct. | 


[Mr, Gordon W. Scott J 


of them as they were not personally the auditors for, and that their certificate 


| Q. Then eee aside the name, Cybecher Bios happ 
hanlse & Company or another firm of auditors, we come back. to the nal 
statement that the statements which you took for granted were ‘statements : 
bearing the certificates of reputable auditors?—A. I would hardly like to make > 
that statement, Mr. Montgomery, as a complete statement, in view of the way 
that a lot of this information was handed to me. ‘In@ome cases I could not | 
follow the voyage returns right up to any auditor’s statement. 
Q. I am not asking you that for the moment, Mr. Scott. I am ae you 
whether the several statements which were forwarded to you bore the certificate 
either of Price Waterhouse & Company or of other reputable auditors?—A. In 
some cases they did not; in some cases they had no certificate at all, that I could 
see, 


@. There was one where you made that suggestion to me, Mr. Scott sae. 
And there’ are some that have the certificate of Price Waterhouse & Company 
marked “ Certified Correct, Price Waterhouse & Company ” on it, but there are 
some that have not. 

(). I was led.to ask you the question, Mr. Scott, because of your making the 
remark that they were not in every case certified. You showed me one, and I 
was able to show you the certificate upon it—-A. That is quite true; there are 
some that have it. , Lies 

@. That was the only one you showed me.—A. I could show you others 
that have not got it. 

@. In any event, we have the evidence, and you have no doubt heard the 
evidence of the accountants that these are the audited statements, that Re 
have been regularly audited —A. Yes, I heard that. ~ 

Q. And you have no doubt. that that is the case?—-A. I am not casting Bee, 
doubt on the figures at all. 3 

Q. That is what I wanted to clear up.—A:> The only thing is that as 
accountant for this committee I construed it my duty to try to pie the 
figures myself. 

Q. Now, no doubt you understand, Mr. Scott, that we are concerned here 
with the question as to whether certain other cargo boats are to be put on 
the U.K.—Canadian service?—-A. Whether what? 

@. Certain other cargo boats are to be put on the U.K. —Canadian service? 
—A. You mean these Petersen boats? : | : 

(). Yes.—A. Yes. 

@. You understand they are not passenger cargo beater om 1 understand 
that. 

Q. Pure cargo boats. Some of the lines pore in this case: are ‘not ie 
running passenger cargo boats.—A. That is quite true. \ Sa 

(). Cargo boats pure and simple, and I suppose it would be no consol! 
tion to them, even if true, that a cargo passenger boat or boats operated by 
another line had made a profit before depreciation?—A. No, I do not aerate 
it would help or hinder their situation at all. 

@. Then let us take cargo boats pure and simple first, ae which theses. 
Petersen boats will be in any way comparable. Your statements in regard to. 
them do not vary, do they? We can take any one of them, whether Ay Borg 
oe ‘On the cargo boats? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to what Exhibit? 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Either 1A, 1B or 1C. 
The Wirness: I think it deals entirely with cargo boats. 2 
_ The Cuarrman: Take. one, then, so that we will all have the same. Bg 
ea Mis, MONTGOMERY, KC.: penana 1A, 18, 1C, 1D, are ine: same, as regards 
eargo boats. Seis 
[Mr. Gordon Wy. Scott.] i 
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a By Mr. Monigemery, KC: 
Poe iat ioriphtrm Quite, hi Ye a ee 
- Q. And the operations of the cargo boats for 1923 show a loss of $929,963? 
_—A. That is right. hae ie | he 
- Q. And if you add to that the lay-up expense which you give below, they 
_ , show a loss of over a million dollars?—A. That is right. : | : 
fi Q. And that, before you have made any allowance for depreciation?—A. 
That is perfectly true. 
ae Q. Before you have made any allowance for interest upon investment? 
A. I presume that is true; I do not know the detail of the figures, but I pre- 
sume there is no interest in it. I do not know that there is not, but on the 
assumption that there is no interest in the voyage returns, I agree here is no 
interest charged there upon investment. 
Q. Let us assume, for instance, that these boats had been financed in accord- 
5 ance with the statement on page 757 of Hansard, the calculation produced in 
-- regard to the Petersen boats, which shows one-half of the cost financed upon 
) five per cent debentures, and one-quarter—A. What is the total cost? 

Q. —financed on second debentures, or in other words, 75 per cent of the 
cost financed by debentures. I will not ask you to go into> figures or any 
elaborate calculations. The cost, if you want to know it; is £135,000 but it will 

pot be involved in any figure I give you. You will note that the suggested 
method of financing these Petersen boats is 75 per cent borrowed money, and 
presumably 25 per cent in the investor's capital, the capital furnished by the 
_ shareholders?—A. Yes. | 
a6 Q. Now, if that were the case in regard to these lines involved in 19238, these 
lines would have had nothing to provide for, their fixed charges, even?—A. T hat 
is perfectly right. 7 
fr -.. Q. Not only would they have had nothing to provide fixed charges, but 
they would have had nothing to provide the ordinary depreciation that should 
be charged off from year to year—A. That 1s obvious; if they have a loss 
they cannot provide any interest charges or depreciation. 
7»... Q. I suppose you will agree that depreciation is as much- an expense as 
q any other portion of the operating charges?—A. There is no doubt in my mind 
that it should be always provided for. | 
Q. So that it is rather incorrect to speak of a profit until you have provided 
for management, and provided for depreciation—A. There are various kinds 
‘ of profits, I think; the gross profit, deducting certain operating expenses; then 
you get down to one kind of a profit. Then if you deduct the remainder of the 
operating expenses, you get down to another kind of profit, and then you should, 
to my mind, deduct depreciation before you arrive at a net profit. | 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You also have to deduct your overhead charges?—A. Yes. 
Q. So your net charges under this calculation would be 75 per cent of the 
cost of the boats?—-A. You are speaking of the Petersen scheme? 
| Q. Assuming this was done in the same way, fixed charges have to be 
looked after.—A. Yes. ; | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:+ ie 

Q. So you would have nothing for your depreciation, nothing for your fixed 
charges, and a loss of over one million dollars on the bare operating expenses? 
—A. That is a correct statement, I think. | us 

| Q. And that represents the operations of the entire cargo boats, with the 
exception of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine in the Canada-United 
. Kingdom trade for 1923.—A. I understand that it includes them all. ie 
 . -Q. Now take 1924. Before we leave that, dealing with Mr. Symington's 
last question to you, would you have any hesitation in expressing an opinion as 

helen [Mr, Gordon W. Scott.) 
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_ to answer a question of that kind, because as far as I can see, from the informa- — 


_ that has not got the business to carry it. 


_ —A,. That is right, 


depreciation, any fixed charges, if there might have been fixed charges, or any © 


_ into a question of the arbitrary adjustment of certain common charges, do you 


- way of distributing these expenses. 


_ mind the freight which the cargo boats carry—in dealing with the cargo boats? 
_ —A. I do not quite follow that question. A 


is not a consideration?—A. Yes. 


_-A. You are asking me to start assuming something, Mr. Montgomery. ie 


F a ue ea 


to whether the revenue derived from freights was excessive?. 
from the actual freight card, whether the rate was too neh teas wees 
Q. Whether they collected too much money from the country for the ser 


vice which they rendered.—A. I do not like to be put in the position of trying | 


ei 


tion available, it is pretty much similar to’ a plant with a certain capacity — 


Q. A plant which has not got the business to carry it. I assume hata 
they had westbound cargoes which would fill their boats——A. If they had- 
100 per cent each way— | 

. That would be an ideal situation—A. I think it would be. | 

Q. But they are very far from that.—A I think that is apparent; I tried 
to bring that out eae 

Q. And that is a condition under which they all have to operate to a 
greater or less extent—A. It looks that way. | { , 

Q. Due to conditions over which it is not suggested they have any control? — 
—A. I do not think it is suggested they have control over that situation. ‘ 

Q. Then take 1924. If you deduct your lay-off expenses you have a 
balance of revenue, before depreciation, of about $20,000 or a trifle over that? 


4 


_ Q. For the entire operation of the entire fleet of cargo boats, for the entire - 

year of 1924?—_A. That is right. - 

— Q. Involving as it did expenditures of— 
‘The Cuairman: $9,250,000. ) 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, it is more than that. x 


% 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. Involving expenditures of over $10,000,000—A. $10,400,000. 


+) 


Q. And the profit—if you can call it such—before providing for any : 


return whatsoever upon the investor’s money, was a bare $22,000?—A. That is 
what the figures show. oe 

Q. If you tried to involve passenger cargo boats, apart from the fact that 
we were not dealing with the subsidizing of passenger cargo boats, you get 


not?—A. I do. : : ‘ 
Q. Which makes it very difficult to get anything which you could certify ‘ 
to as being accurate?—A. Yes; I would not like to say that this is an accurate te 


| @. So that our first objection is that in the Petersen contract we are NGG vie 
dealing with passenger cargo boats? You understand that?—A. You mean _ 
that the Petersen Contract does not propose to run passenger cargo boats? f 
Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I think I understand that all right. Panes 

Q. And, secondly, in adopting passenger cargo boats, you are running into 
something which involves arbitrary adjustments, which cannot be relied upon 
for accuracy?—A. I think so, yes. a ae 
Q. So you get a more accurate view of the freight situation, by having in 


Q. You know that certain cargo boats do carry “express freight”, if we 
might call it that, which brings a higher rate per ton than freight where speed a 


@. And I assume if other boats were to be subsidized as cargo ‘boats, they Ki 
would not attract that ‘ express freight.” any more than do the existing boats? 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott] 
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‘assume that if conditions went along as they are now, and the passenger 

argo. boats still took the class of freight they are taking, the cargo steamers’ 

esults. would continue to be about the same. —. 

—. Q. On the other hand, if the new boats succeeded in driving both ihe! Gnires Ef 

boats and passenger cargo. ‘boats off the St. Lawrence route they would probably 

get a higher class rate?—A. You mean the new boats which come on? 

~  Q. Yes?—A. I imagine if they could offer better inducements than these 

on Bp nec cargo boats, they would get the business. 

Q. Now, you tell us that by using your combined figures for total freight, 

3 they’ show, for 1923, $4,103,507— 

| The CHatRMAN: To. what Exhibit are you referring, Mr. Montgomery ? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: 1A: ! 

eS % Mr: SYMINGTON, K.G.: It is not on the Exhibit; it is a notation on Exhibit 

No. 1A. 

; _. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

a Q. —$4,103,507 available for depreciation, fixed charges, if financed by 

_ debentures, and returns upon. share capital?—A. That $4, 000 ,000° you refer 

to? That is, $5,400,000 less 529—? 

ee CQ). That is it. The combined earnings of passenger cargo boats?—A. Tans 

» 18 1923? 

Boar Oo. ¥ es.) that 1s Senet $4,193,578—that is correct. 
Q) 103°48" 1b? ¢ 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is an error; it should be “193.” 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

i Q. Now, have you any idea of what the total teesemient a is in the entire 
fleet of passenger cargo boats? It is over one hundred million, is it novl 
A. Over one hundred million? 

+ Q. Yes; my instructions are that it is well over one hundred ene | 
e ‘A. I would not like to go on record as saying that; I do not know. 
Wee By the Chairman: ee 
a Q. Did you try to find out?—A. Yes, I tried to find out in this way, that — 
where I had the information I started to ‘make a statement, but I did not get 
By very far. 71 imagine, if it is necessary, I can get an estimate, if you wish 1,” . 
if you say it is near that—I probably could gelect it By asking these fo | 
ve around what their capital is. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, He 
 Q. Take it at the minimum of anything of which you:are nabtente sUTe ; 


e ate it at seventy-five million, or seventy million, or any figure you know is _ ; 
well on the safe side?—A. I would be ae in saying a figure of sixty million; 

- it-is probably more than that. a 

pe QQ. For the total cargo and passenger cargo boats? 

e? Hon. Mr. Sravens: The C.P.R. can give us theirs. 

The Cuarrman: Why could we not have a symposium and get it all now? 


Let us have the capital and then we could multiply by the tonnage— 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: What are we trying to get at? The valuation of 


the steamers? 
fea Thie ee. IT think I would meet you on seventy million, M i aie 
e, gomery. j 
. Mr. Moxreomenr, K.C.. I do not want to go into any exact ani or 


[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 


' The Wirness: I will meet you on seveaty million. 
| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: HE NTED SCE Oh IR Pee fanaa 
- Q. Just give us an estimate as to whether that sum would have provided - 
a fair rate of depreciation and a fair return upon the capital invested ?— | 
A. What would you call a fair return? Six per cent? Ae ve 
~ ,  Q. Take six per cent if you like? | 
Mr. Durr: 10 per cent—four and six. 
The Wirness: It would not. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. Take six per cent; only the Petersen boats finance at a little more — 
_tkan six; they show 53 per cent on one set of debentures, and seven per cent . 
for the others. ? 


4 ; 
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Sir Henry Drayton: That makes 10, as Mr. Duff says. : BY 
The Wirness: If you take 10 per cent on seventy million, you would get 

an annual charge of seven million. » | 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. So as against that you would only have $4,193,000, on the very best. | 
showing?—A. That would be true. , 


Mr. Durr: Another sad story. | Peay 
Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: That is the very best and most favourable : 


eat 


showing that can be showed on any consideration. re 
The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, may I interject something here? My view 
is it would be of very great importance for Mr. Scott to get, as near as possible, 
‘rom all available sources the information as to what the capital values of the | 
lines ,are. 8 he 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He has already told you he cannot get that. — 
Mr. Fuinrorr: He said by inquiring about it, he thought he could. _ ee 
. The Cuairman: Mr. Scott said a moment ago that he thought by inquir- — 
ing from one gentleman here, and another: gentleman there, he could give us 
a pretty close approximation. | ea 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Of the capital valuation of the ships? me 


__ Mr. Monteommry, K.C.: I am content to take-his figure as a minimum. 
We are surely all agreed that it is at least seventy million, and that serves 
for the purpose of my argument just. as well as if it were ninety million or one — 
hundred million. . | a 
- Hon. Mr, Srevens: May I point out, Mr. Chairman, just here, that Mr. — 
Scott is entitled to some consideration. He is going on record here as an-— 
auditor, and it is unfair to ask him to accept definitely a figure, for instance, — 
of the capitalization of these ships, unless he is able to verify in some Way — 
or another, in a fairly definite manner, what. the figures are. oer 
Several Hon, Members: Hear, hear. i A eet 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: His evidence may be picked up. later on, and the © 
value of his testimony as an auditor challenged through some error that. might 
be disclosed. I do not think we should ask him to fix a figure. We can get it 
_to the satisfaction of the Committee from half-a-dozen of these other witnesses 
who are here, and I do not think Mr. Scott should be asked to shoulder the 
responsibility for a figure of that kind. ? - UL Lae) ee 
_ Mr. Dorr: I think he qualified his statement, Mr. Stevens, so it would 


not be final. | 
[Mr. Gordon W, Scott,] 
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Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I would not ask him to take any figures for my 

- ealculation, that he could not feel was at least a minimum. | ; 

_ Hon. Mr. Sravens: The figure he has taken is satisfactory for assumption 
and calculation. ae, 


993 


- The Wirness: Yes, I understand we are in the realm of assumption now. 
‘ The Cuairman: I wanted to get that element of assumption reduced to a . 
~ minimum. That was the reason for my suggestion. - | 
: Mr. Furnrorr: We can subscribe one hundred and_fifty million dollars 
around this table here. That is just a rough figure. : 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At whose valuation’ 
_ Mr. Furntort: As carried on the books. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The book valuation, they tell me, is about one 
hundred and fifty million dollars, and if you cut that a little better than in half 
and take Mr. Scott’s figure of seventy million, it shows where we are—it does 

not show quite how badly we are off, but it shows, for the purpose of this 
. argument, that we are not dealing with a situation where the life-blood of the 
country has been sucked out by vampires, as the report would suggest. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. If you take 1924, the result is even less favourable, is it not, Mr. Scott? 
—A. Yes. The passenger cargo boats’ profits is considerably reduced in 1924, 
- Q. In other words, as against that seven million dollars which we were 
assuming upon your minimum figure, you have only $2,284,815°?—A. Yes; 
assuming seven million dollars is right. | 

Q. So the situation doe$ not look to be a particularly glowing one, from 
the point of view of the steamship operators?—-A. No; it does not look particu- 

larly good to them. ! 
a Q. From your general knowledge, Mr. Scott, and experience in auditing 
all sorts of companies, and liquidating a great many of them—aA. I would like 

to have some of these to liquidate. ae 


; By ‘Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~ —- Q. You have not liquidated steamship companies, have you?—A. Yes, I 
have liquidated steamship companies. 


, By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 

 Q. Do steamship companies go into liquidation? A. Some of them do, in 
_ the trade in the Gulf of St. Lawrence—or the lower half of it. / 
a By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ee 
Ae Q. I mean the trans-Atlantic ones?—A. I have never had a trans-Atlantic 
one. : 
¥ / By Sw Eugene Fiset: 

: Q. Wooden ships?—A. Yes, all wooden ships. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
- Q. Would you consider this particular industry was passing through an.era 
“of prosperity at the present time?—A. Not from the figures, I would not. 
Sir Evcene Fiser: It decreases the luxuries, that is about all? 
_. _Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That 1s the trouble with the high cost of living; 
everything is going up. ; : ie oe a : att ie 
c By the Charman: : | | | : a 
~__ Q. Does Exhibit 22 give the names of all the ships in the North Atlantic? 
ve — A, Not all of them, no. uae ? ! ee aren Cee Aha 
a Q. Is it a pretty good list?—A. I think a fair one. 


4 


{Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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‘By Mr; Montgomery, K.C-3 COUGH ek es Chae ae ai 
_ Q. Ido not want to cross-examine you very much more upon this, as itis 
_ more or less self-explanatory, but just to dispose of this Exhibit No. 2, IT would — 
gather that you were led into making that comparison on account of an extraet — 
from a speech given by Sir Frederick Lewis, to the shareholders of the Gulf 
Line, and referred to by Mr. Cleminson, on page 23 of hisevidence?—A. Yes; 
In looking over the evidence, I saw that and thought it would be one way of — 
trying to arrive at a basis. | ae ? ets 
_ @. So, as a matter of interest; you compared to see how all the lines checked, - 
taking the results of each line?—A. That was one thing I did, yes. ! ihe 
Q. Otherwise, I do not suppose you would suggest that a comparison of 
expenses to earnings and other operations between different lines, would indicate: — 
very much, would it?—A. No; unfortunately I am not satisfied with it. aie 
@Q. That statement, but for the interest in comparing them, would not mean _ 
very much?—A. No, with this exception, Mr. Montgomery; I was trying to get a 
my mind into a position where I would be entirely satisfied, if I could. chs 
_ Q. Just take one element for illustrative purposes. You have seen, have _ 
you not, that the results of the westbound voyages vary considerably between — 
the lines?—A. Very considerable, yes. | 5 er 
Q. That some of them get a fair cargo in westbound traffic and others, — 
practically none?—A. Yes, some of them get, a fair cargo and others come over 
almost light. / | cP aan 
(). So that if you tried to apply expenses to earnings, you would expect — 
_very considerable variations, as between the different lines involved, would you — 
not?—A. Yes, that would be one reason. | dai a.) 
_ Q. So expenses Would go on just the same westbound, whether they had 
any considerable amount of traffic: westbound: or not?—A. That would be one ae 
reason. hess 
Q. So that it is only natural that there would be considerable variations TH? 
the pereentage of expense to earnings?—A. There might. be variations, but 
‘what was bothering me was the lack of explanation for these earnings. ce a 
(). I am suggesting one, on the face of things, for illustration —A. That. 
might explain one or two or three items, perhaps. Wena 
@. Then you would have to deal with the nature of the cargo?—A. If Bi ep 
was taking a dollar earning as a unit to divide my expense into, naturally, if my 
carnings went up and my expenses remained constant in one line and the : 
expense went up in the other line and the earnings went down,it would throw the 
comparison altogether out. foe 
Q. We are dealing with the percentage which expense bears to earnings —__ 
A. In the different. lines, yes. h peeee 
). That being true, that the westbound passenger traffic varies consider- at 
ably, that is‘one reason why the percentage of expense to earnings would also 
vary 7-—A, Yes. AN 
@. The class of cargo, carried, whether it was a high ‘class or a low class= q- 
would vary considerably?—A. That would give you an increase in. dollar’ 
revenue. oa 
Q. That too is involved in the ports they serve. Some ports give a much 
higher class of cargo than others?—A. Yes, but I think, in fairness to myself, ~ 
on this particular point, I did not stop at this particular.comparison. Itook 
the comparison of the voyage days and again .I would find those discrepancies. ~ 
Q. That statement is there, in reference to either one boat or one line, _ 
whatever it was. The proportion would vary quite as given on page 23?—A, No, 
_.Q. That does not get. us very much farther, on that point? —~A. J think T-33 
tried to make that clear, when I was reading this; that it was not the best method 
_of comparison. aie eorics 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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in , compared with page 23?— 


see you have divided the expense into two classes in your 1A?—A. Yes. 


ON peek Veo ee : 


-. Q. I wonder if you could tell us from the information whist you have 
ie “Head office staff, supervision?”’—A. I do not know. , 

-_ Q. Agents’ remuneration?—A. I do not know. : 2) 
Ae Q. Cost of canvassing for cargoes?—A. I do not know. ead 
~~. Q. Advertising?—A. In each line you are referring to—when I started 


out I think I told you I was not sure that these expenses were constant at allan 


g In that agency expenses there may be shed rental, for all I know. I do not 
know anything about the details back of these figures. | , ot alee 
---Q. Then I assume your answer would be the same for shed rentals and 
Ds Be expenses?—A. Yes. I do not, know how these details are made up at 
all. et oa 
—  °Q. Management services?——-A. Well, I presume, when they -had manage- 
ment services they called them that. 

--Q, - You ‘assumed that.last item would be included in the management?—A. 


_. ment, services. . | 
- Q. At the moment you are not able to tell7me how these were divided, in 
~ making up these accounts?—A. Now I simply followed the, classification shown 
by the summaries. | ; / | ; 

Q. You could not tell it at the moment or at any other time?—A. Pardon? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Montgomery says, at the moment. 


4 original record. i 

; By. Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
ae Q. Taking one of the voyage accounts, perhaps it would be easier to fol- 
> low it. I have one before me of the line. You are familiar with it?—A. There 
is one that has numbers on it, if you can find the one I used as a key, but ask- 
ing where I put all these individual items now, without that key, I could 
‘not do it from memory. If Mr. Hosie-has that one on which I had some pencil 
figures on the side I could tell you that. | 


a figures along the side. 


just off hand. 


on ‘are given there?—-A. Not from memory. 

ae the one with the one, two, three on it, I could do it. 

| Q. That is all for the moment. 

fe. - Lhe CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I ‘ would. suggest that other questions to 

_ Mr. Scott, unless someone wishes to ask some immediately, might be postponed 
until we have had some opportunity of studying thgse statements. I will, 

therefore, with the permission of the Committee, suspend Mr. Scott’§ examina- 

tion, until, let us say to-morrow afternoon at 3.30. | 


% 


oF ‘The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 27th, at 3.30 p.m. 


x  @ Taking the per voyage accounts for the Anchor-Donaldson Line, which 
- ~ T happen to have before me, you could not go through the several items which. 3 


And say under which class of items to classify them?—A. If I had 


The witness retired. | ri 
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efore you, under which heading you would have put the following expenditures: - 


I presume that management services were shown as management services. If 
_ they were classified under any other heading, I have not got them as manage- 


és -- The Wrrness: Not unless I started to classify these myself from the — 


oy 


a 


tee 
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he second class being management, brokerage and sundry expense and 


-Q. How is that?—A. If Mr. Hosie has the one on which I had some pencil . 


Dae Veg tack By 


te Q. He says they are at the hotel? I am. quite willing to suspend this Een 
- part if you have not the figures before you?—A,. No, I could not tell you that © 
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Present: WMesticur Sir Henry Dito Duff, Sir Eugene Wise J ste 
fon te eee eek Sane McMaster, Riniret, Shaw, Hon. J. E, se 


~. : 
Sah 


S. R. GORDON, 
HD. DEWAR, 


Clerks of the Committee. 


s 


on | Commitrrre Room 276, 

_ House or CoMMONS, j 
: Wepnespay, May 27, 1926. 
The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the © 
- Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
- agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 9 
A. R. McMaster, presiding. | 
The CHamman: Gentlemen, we will please come to order. We have a— 
letter, which I think I might read. This is a letter addressed to the Clerk of 
our Committee, from the Bradley Company, timber merchants, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, which bears date may 22nd, 1925. : 3 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I would suggest, before filing the letter that it be. 
‘turned over to my friends, with the bills-of-lading that you have read, and 
jet them look it over and see if there is anything objectionable to it. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Symington’s suggestion seems to be an eminently fair 
one; so I will instruct the clerk not to file it as an exhibit, but to hand it to 
counsel for the steamship companies, with the supporting documents, in order 
that they may have communication of them, and we will deal with the matter 
oat a later date. : 
~ - Gorpon W. Scorr recalled. 


my 


By the Chairman: : 6 
-Q. You have already been sworn, Mr. Scott?—A. Yes. 
The Cuairman: Who is questioning Mr. Scott? 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think the Committee. 
‘The Cuarrman::Or was it the counsel? 
- Sir Heyry Drayton: I think Mr. Rinfret and Sir Eugene Fiset wanted to 
“examine these, so that they could examine. ae 
ane ‘Mr. Rinrrer: In a general way. We had a chance to read the report. 
_ Sir Evcene Fiser: I am satisfied. ~ oe 
Mr, Rinrret: I'am not quite ready to proceed now. I suppose some other 
members of the Committee would like to put some questions. JI think, as far 3 
as I am concerned, that Mr. Scott covered the ground fully~when he said he — 
~ could not be held responsible for 95 per cent of the figures in his report. . 
The Crtarrman: Has any other member any questions to ask? Sir Bugene? — 
ss Sir Eucensr Fisrt: No, sir, I have perused the document exhibited by Mr. 
— Scott and I am perfectly satisfied, as it stands. _ | Pea ie 
aa By Me Duffs)? ; ay ce: 
 Q. From the documents and the voyage accounts, which were submitted — 
to vou by the different steamship lines who made the statements, are you — 
_ satisfied, in your own mind, that these were sufficient to help you come to a 
_ decision as to whether the steamship companies were losing money or were ~ 
- making money, or whether the rates were fair or unfair?—A. I think the last 
aragraph pretty well covers that, that it is difficult to draw any final conclusions — ‘ 


ait 


rom the figures. on 
A ee A a é [Mr. Gordon W. Scott.]. 
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Q. Do you not ae the Cominites should oe fits Has as 
regards the voyage accounts and statements of the steamship companies?—A. 
Of course, I imagine that is more for the Committee’s decision, Mr. Duff. In — 
my own mind, I am far from satisfied with my own report. ‘T would like to- 
have been able to come along and tell you that it was a conclusive report, and 


that the profit or loss that is shown there, in my opinion, was absolutely 100 ~ 


per cent right; but unfortunately, I am not in that position. 

The CHARMAN: Shall I call upon’ Mr. cae i gentlemen? 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Just a minute. 
; Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I have not any further questions to ek Mr. 
“Scott; 

By Mr. Symngton, K.C.: 

Q. Just a minute. Mr. Scott, I asked you to prepare a memorandum in> 
respect of the Cairnmona engineer’s evidence, voyage 37, 38 and 39. Did you 
do that?--A. Yes, I have the memorandum here. 

The CHatrMAN: A little louder. 


The Witness: I have a memorandum here. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ! 
Q. Voyage 37 showed 244 steaming days. Is that right?—A. Yes.. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: What is this? 


Mr. Symineton,,K.C.: This is from the log, the voyage returns of the 
Cairnmona, from the Captain that was here. | 


The Witness: This is not from the log. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: This is from the voyage itself. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What is it from?—A. It is from these ONE sheets. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: oy 

Q. And the evidence as to the 38 tons, as the chief engineer ee, Yes. 
It is from the evidence. It is a combination of what was in evidence and — 
what was in the voyage return. | 


By the Chairman: S 

Q. In other words, this is a memorandum concerning the Cairnmona’s 
operations which you have obtained from the sources available?—A, That is 
right, 

By the Charman: 

Q. What were these sources, which were availabletA, The evidence of 
the Captain or the Chief Engineer, whoever gave the evidence, with relation to 
the coal consumption, and the coal consumption as shown by ‘the voyage sum- 
mary in dollars. 

Q. Anything else?—A. No, that is all. 


The Cuairman: All right, sir, thank you. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 


Q. In other. words, what I asked to be done was that they take the steam- 
ing days from the Captain’ s evidence, from the voyage sheets; the amount of — 


coal used, from the Captain’s evidence. The voyage sheet, voyage 37, for, 


Instance, showed the cost of the coal as being so much. Comparing one with i 
‘the other it showed how near they were in making the two balance and what : 
the cost per ton of coal would be. ea 


(A conference was thereupon held between counsel.) 
[Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 
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The CHarrMan: Can we get on with something else? 


“By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | | 
Q. You, yourself, went onto the Rio Dorado and verified the log and so 


oe on?-A. I would say this, with the’ same reservations as I made about the 
voyage summaries; I verified what was presented to me. 


Q. You went in and got the log on the boat?—A. I was presented with the 
log on the boat. 

Q. And you made copies of it and went over it?—A. I made a copy of 
what was presented to me. | 

Q. In the original log?—A. Well, I do not want to go on record as saying 


that it was the original log, any more than going on record to say that these 


were the original summariés. I do not know. ° 
Q. You got the log from the Captain and the Engineer?—A. They were 
presented to me by the Captain and I was told it was the general log. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Did you see the original log, the scrap log?—A. I did not know then 
that there was such a thing in existence as a scrap log. 


Q. So you are not in position to make any statement as to whether you 
saw it or not?—A. I would rather not. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Is that the one that is printed here, that statement?—A. I think so, yes. 

Q. There is one thing I would like to draw your attention to, on page 692; 
it deals only with from the time they dropped the pilot until they got to Father 
Point?—A. Yes, sir. I asked them that question myself at the time. I could 
not understand some of the things. 

Q. But one of them did bring it up to date, if my recollection serves me?— 
A. I do not think so. | 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I drew attention to it at the time, and that abstract was presented. The 
books were all right; the scrap logs were complete?—A. We did not have the 
scrap logs. | 

Q. They had them from the time they left the pier in Hull until they 
landed at the pier in Montreal, but the statement was from the time they 
dropped the Pilot until they got to Father Point?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. I asked him about coming to Montreal, and he had 278 tons in his 
cross bunker, and one ton left when he got to Montreal?—A. Yes. — 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I am told that neither of the logs give the com- 
plete voyage from quay to quay. Neither is purported to be a log. They 
were called log abstracts. They were log abstracts and they did not show the 
voyages from quay to quay. That is what I am told. I did not examine them 
myself at all. | cee 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Ge: 
Q. By the way, have you found the missing ship’s register yet, when we 


are talking about logs? Mr. Dewar, have you been able to find whether the 


missing ship’s register was sent to anyone? 
Mr. Durr: What is that? 
' Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We called on the Captain to send us a certified 
register. There was a discussion about it, as to whether it was sent to someone. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Donald tells me they have sent to Montreal 


to get another one. : 
: [Mr. Gordon W. Scott.] 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: On p 


o with this observation: “I ar going to discharge the witness sul 
_ Captain sending up a copy of the register.” We ought to have that - 
Mr: Chairman: | 3 aa tis Ma Te ie i 


Mr, Monrcommry, K.C.: He said that she was what is ordinarily known 
as a ‘tween-decker. In other words, he described her as being comparable to 
these other liner boats. ae MR Ba 
_. Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He said she was ’tween-decks. 


! Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, he said she was.’tween-decks. Our sug 
gestion is that she is not ’tween-decks. That is the point, Mr. Duff; the Captain We 
said she was a ’tween-decker, and our suggestion is, to show quite the contrary, — 
The Cuairman: We will get the register; but if it has not come, and if the — 
- boat has gone, is the register still available? é | / 0 
vo) Hon, Mr. Stevens: No, Mr.’Chairman. You suggested Mr. Chairman, — 
that the Customs collector should have a copy of the register made and they 
should send it up and certify to the copy. That was your understanding when _ 
you discharged the witness. 3 f ee 
ea The CuHatrman: Yes, that was my understanding; the’ witness was dis- Re 
_. charged subject to that. en 
_ Mr. Donaup: Mr. Chairman, we can cable for a copy and ‘have it sent 
over certified by a Customs official in the Old Country. oes 
Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: That will still fail to explain why this captain © 
should not have furnished it. : : . ge: ed 
| _ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The explanation is. that it was sent by the agent. 
Not having arrived, it is being traced. There is no secrecy about it. He says _ 
he has communicated with the agent to trace the one that was sent, and if he 


, 


cannot find it, to get. another. | cee 

The CuatrmMan: Anyway, the Chairman, acting as head of the Committee, 

_ directed the captain to send it and he should do as he is told. oe 

. Mr. Donaup: Mr. Chairman, we will see that it is produced. . : ie 

: The Cuarrman: It is going to be done, no doubt. That is all then, Mr. Pe 

Scott. ae 
The witness retired. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will call Doctor Grisdale. 4 ie. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: For my information, Mr. Duff, will you say that — a 


she is a ‘tween-decker? You saw this boat. 

a Mr. Durr: I am pretty positive. I went down in her hold and in her engine — 
- room. I think she is a ’tween-decker. tate 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: They tell me she is not. I do not know, lam | 


sure. 


Dr. JosepH Hiram Grispate, called and sworn. . Gate 


" By the Chairman: Se oR alae 
 Q. What is your full name, doctor?—A. J oseph Hiram Grisdale. | ‘ 
_ Q. Are you Deputy Minister of Agriculture?—A. Yes. . ee 
| By Mr. Symington, K C.: 7 Lo 
_.Q. Dr. Grisdale, in the ocean carrying trade, what particular kinds of 
agricultural: produce is your Department specially interested in?—A. All kinds — 
of agricultural products. Chiefly livestock and livestock products, such as beef, 
_ beef cattle, bacon; dairy products; grain; horses, eggs. All kinds of agricultural 
products. es 
~, [Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] ( 


iy Sir Bieeoe Fiset ee in haa ae 
-Q. Are you exporting potatoes, doctor?--A. (In French). Not at season, 
ag By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a | Q. What particular classes of produce, if any, do you consider to be suffering 
= from too high ocean rates?—A. The product that is ‘particularly concerning us 
- just at present, and the one that we think would be most materially benefited 
by a lowering, is beef cattle on the hoof. Or stockers. 
= Q. Why do you say that, doctor?—A. The transportation charges on beef 
‘cattle, in proportion to the weight of the animal, are very high at present, especially 
when you compare them with the rates that maintained a few years ago. Pre- 
viously to 1914 one could ship a steer weighing from 10 to 15 hundred pounds 
- for 30/—, about $7.50. 
pe To-day, to send such a steer from Montreal, or Quebec, costs from $20 to $25, 
depending on the port to which it is sent, an increase of about nearly three times 
what it was. That has had the effect of cutting out practically all light cattle; 
anything under a thousand pounds, really under 1,200, goes over there at great 
risk, and for that reason it has deflected our trade in light cattle elsewhere, and 
the only other market we have is the United States, for lighter cattle than the 
ones I have mentioned. To get into the United States, there j is a duty of a cent” 
and a half a pound on cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds, and two cents a 
oom for cattle over that weight. Hence, we are held up on the light cattle 
ue - whether they go to Great Britain or to the United States, our only other outlet. 
Consequently, the fact that ocean rates are so high in comparison with what 
_ they were some years ago has had the effect of making it very difficult to build 
j up this industry, which was opening up to us something ove rtwo years ago now; 
an industry, the exporting of stores, which promised to do great things “for the.” 
: beef growing industry of this country, which is susceptible of tremendous: devel- 
opment, and which is already in a fair condition. but which is hampered by lack 
oY ot a market. 


: ihe available there if the producer can take advantage of it?—A. There is” 
so far as Canada is concerned; there is quite an unlimited market available, 
because if you look at the figures from Ireland, for instance, the only other 
~ eountry from which Great Britain imports live cattle, they sent last year over & 
a million head of one kind and another, of which about 700,000 were feeders. We. 
a are practically limited to very large ones. They can send all sizes, and all ages, 
as well as females. We cannot send females, because of the restrictions imposed 
a upon us by the Treaty or by the Act passed two and’a half years ago by the 
British Parliament. “ 
Q. Col. Mullins: eave evidence here and he seemed very much impressed 
a with the necessity of lower rates because of the small cattle ——A. That is exactly 
what I have been trying to bring out. We cannot ship our small cattle because 
of the space costs. If you ship four in a box it costs $20 apiece. If you ship 
five, the most you can-possibly get in, and they must be small ones at that, or 
‘some of them at least, it costs $18 a head, And that is the cheapest. If you 
ship anywhere else than to Glasgow direct, or Liverpool direct, or Birkenhead 
or Manchester or Avonmouth or Cardiff, if you deflect for one reason or another, 
then it costs you more, anywhere from $22.50 to $25. If you go to Dundee, 
on the east coast, then it is eae And we are not allowed to ship to any other 


BL: NE YS Gaara ts Grisdale.] 


Q. So then I judge you have come to the conclusion that there is a large es 
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Q. Then what do you think would be the effect of a reduction in ocean rates ; 
on cattle?—A. I think the effect would be to open up for us a market the value _ 


of which could scarcely be calculated. I think it would have a tremendous ° 
effect, not only on the value of our cattle, but upon our cattle industry. I 
believe it would develop that industry very rapidly, because it would show the 
breeders in the west, who are just restraining themselves because of the lack of- 
outlet for this smaller stuff,—give them an opportunity to ship this stuff at a 
profit. If we would take off, say $5 or $6 a head, and supposing the rate were 
reduced to $15 a head for four in a box, it would probably be $13 or $13.50 for 


five in a box, as you could easily put in cattle between eight and ten hundred — 


pounds, and then it would take off $6 or $7 a head in the cost, which means 
a cent a pound, and the producer would almost certainly get that cent a pound, 
because the supply at present comes from Ireland, and they are getting that 
advantage; they are getting all that margin that comes out of the pocket of 
the producer in this country, because of the. high freight rates. 

Q. And you agricultural experts, who have been assocjated with that branch, 
are very strong on the other indirect benefits to the country of the establish- 
ment of a cattle industry in the country ?—A. It would be a direct benefit, because 
it would open up the market for the rough forage which we can produce so 
cheaply and in such immense quanties in this country, and which we do not 
consume by any means to the extend we should because we cannot find an 


outlet that will pay for the labour required, in addition to the high freight — 


charges. vai 
For instance, to take a steer from A!berta to Montreal at present costs us_ 


‘ between $15 and $18, depending on the size of the steer. When we get him to 


Montreal or Quebec, it costs $20 more, plus the feed; so you see that adding 
those two together it makes a very heavy charge for transportation. The 


distance between say Lethbridge and Montreal—I speak of that because it is 


one place where we have a station and where we have had experience—it costs 
us about $1.144 a hundred to take the steer, and it costs about $1.40 a hundred 
to take it from Quebec to Liverpool; much higher on the ocean than it is on the 
land, although the distances are very nearly the same. It is 2,300 miles I 


think from Lethbridge to Quebec, and it is 2,600 miles from Quebec to Liverpool. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: As 
Q. Is that $1.14 per steer or per hundred?—A. Per hundredweight, live 


weight. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. That condition of the ocean rate being approximately the same as the 


bar 

* 

tar 

ie 
() 


¥ 


rail rate, has that ever prevailed before? Or before the war?—A. Oh no, the ~ 


rail rate was a little lower in 1913 than it is now. I cannot give the exact 


figures but somewhere between 25 or 40 per cent. Now it is nearly three times — 


as great on the ocean. 


companies, if they could see their way’to reduce this rate; that is, it would 
insure cargoes. At present it is only when a man has a chance to get a particu- 


There is another benefit that would accrue, it seems to me, to the shipping — 


larly good lot of steers that he considers shipping them. And it is only a — 
limited number of our steers that go over 1,200 and are of the type that will 
command the-highest price over there. Hence many ships go forward with ~ 


their cattle decks not filled. Sometimes I believe the sailings are cancelled. In — 
fact I-have been told of three sailings being cancelled from now until the end _ 
of June, because of lack of demand for the space. Not so much lack of demand 


for cattle, but for other things to fill it up. Whereas if the cattle had been 


x 
‘A 
oy 
" 


coming forward, enough to fill all the space at all times, there would not be — 


the same lack of demand for space on the steamers and the steamers would have ~ 


better cargoes. : 
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ee ashe: - did you tell us what you thought the peduetion should be?—A. 


Well, a reasonable rate with present prices maintaining on land we will say, 


and for cattle, the two considerations which enter into the whole question, 
would, I consider be around $15 for a mature steer. 

Q. With a smaller rate for the thousand es steer?—A. With a smaller 
rate where they put five in a box. 


By the Ghanian , 
Q. When you say “box,” that is a technical term; it really is a stall?— 
A. It is a box stall. That is what I should have said. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. Have you sufficient space to carry the business at the present time? 
-——A. No, sir, there is not sufficient space on the steamers at present plying 
up the St.-Lawrence. It would demand more steamers being brought on. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
~Q. Do you know anything of the cost of carrying steers from Montrea! 


to Birkenhead?—A. The actual cost on shipboard? 


Q. Yes.—A. I do not know from actual experience, because I am not a 
shipping man, and have had no actual experience with it, but the costs have 
been given to me by some of the shipping firms some time ago, when we were 
protesting against the high cost; that was about a year ago, and it seems to 
me that about $15 was the net cost at that time. Labour has come down since, 
and it seems to me therefore that $15 would be a legitimate charge, leaving a_ 
chance for some profit. Of course this is only speculative, because I have had 
no experience. 

Q. You simply studied the figures they gave you?—-A. I simply studied 
their figures. 

Q. Is there anything else you want to say first with respect to cattle? 

The CHarrMAN: I have one or two questions to ask the Doctor, Mr. 
Symington. 

The Witness: There is something I would like to say just here. It is 
sometimes claimed that Canada should ship beef, finished beef, and in that way 


“come in competition with the Australian Commonwealth and the Mee 


Republic. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. When you say “finished beef,” you do not mean.on the hoof?—A. No, 


sir, finished beef, chilled beef from Canada. It has to be frozen in most cases 


from the Argentine, although I understand they have discovered a method 
of sending it over under some chilling process, in which it manages to keep 


_ its freshness. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: Pes 

Q. They do it in two ways?—A. They do it in two ways. It is not very 
satisfactory, the chilling process. 

Q. I have one of the latest reports on it, and it seems to be all right. 
—A. Some of them have not been satisfactory; I have seen some, and they 
were not satisfactory. 

Q. How long ago is that?—A. Two years ago. »I may say that I had a 
report from England yesterday, to the effect that a large shipment was coming 
under this process from Australia. I am expecting to hear from it shortly. 

Q. I don’t think they can carry it that distance?—A. We will see. I 


| will let you have that report when it comes. I expect it in a few days. We 
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K an analysis illustrating the charges, somewhere here, if I can find it. 


When a beast was killed, it went into the chilling room?—A. That is what i 
»I mean. 


> 


end stock yards, to the wharf in Montreal, a distance of only four or five miles. ‘ 
_ They have to go around,the mountain. 


| be gotten rid of ?—-A..No. There are no abattoirs around the wharves. 


tried this thing one fot pees ago, as guianent: on our nt. Vi | 
over about 100 steers live, and 50 carcases. © pit: ae us $22: 50, tn € 
for a steer on foot, and for a carcass of a steer, for t -ansportation: c 
alone, the cost was $10.16; but in addition to that there were very r extensiv @ e 
charges that had to be met which more than made up the difference in theo 
cost of feed, care, ahd so on in carrying the live animal; for instance, I have 


By the Chairman: 


_ What is that bulletin you have?—A. The name of this bulletin. is a 
‘How shall Canada export Beef Cattle?” Here it is. The whole thing, the 
average cost per carcass, the whole thing, the Bynes cost per carcass was Ne 
$32.10. : 


is on fm 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
@. How was that made up?—A. That is made up of the cost of the apne 


the transportation charges to Montreal, where we killed it. a 


Q. Let us have the different details, please.—A. The average cost of Ai 
carcass from Lethbridge was $38.16, made up of the cost of shipping, although — 
I have not the individual carcass cost there, the steer cost. Then there was — 
the slaughtering charge, $2; materials for wrapping, ‘about $2.50 but not quite. 
These are given in totals. T he extra labour, wrapping and loading 200 quarters, oe 
$200.84. I will give it to you for 18 carcases; 18 steers shipped from Leth- hye 
bridge. . me 
oo Where were they killed?—A. In Montreal. ou4 

Q. Are you charging them with the railroad rate?—A. The 18 steers cost, . 
from Lethbridge to Montreal $325.89; slaughtering charge $2 each, $36; nieaterinle 
supplied for wrapping, dressing beef for export, burlap and so on $38. 19. 4 

. Did you say wrapping?—A. Wrapping. Extra labour, wrapping: 724, 
$22. 84: they have to be wrapped pretty well to prevent the ‘slime patheriies: : 
on them. Chilling beef, we have to put it in ice cars, to carry it from the ” oy 
abattoir to the boat $38. 16. \ 

Q. But that is a railway charge, is it not?—-A. No, that would not be a, 
railway charge, because you would “have to do that with any Carcass. .:() ages 

Q. Who did the chilling, if the railways did not?—A. It is a railway . 
charge, but it is from the abattoir; it is in connection with the beef. oe 
same charge would not be applied to a living animal Boe ACTOSS. ? 

Q. That would not be chilled?—A. No. ae 

Q. On what basis is that chilling charge made? There used to be she Bag 
thing as a chilling charge, a charge in the refrigator car; you have to put — 
something in for the refrigerator car service; is this the whole car service, or 18 
it the chilling?—A. It is due to chilling, because the carcass is chilled in the 
refrigerator. : 

Q. In the first instance, 1t used to be done in this way, as I recollect. it. 


baal a 


_ Q. Then it was put into the refrigerator car. I want to know if the railway — 
charges you $38.16 for refrigeration?——A. That is for furnishing a chilled car, a 
refrigerator car, the transportation of course included. Dee 

OQ) For what movement is that?—A. From the east end abattoir to the enee 


Q. It would be the sort of thing that with any proper Panaracer wadlas 


Q, No, because we have put Gs where we cannot do the ae Wat 
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Pionitoes before me $09, $42. This is for ace on the 


wharf. | Brera in 
Ben, von gave loading at $38. 19, oe loadings $22. 842—A. Unloading md : 
| - Toading do not mean the same thing. 
; Q. Well, let us see. Is your $22.84 for putting ere carcases after they 
Xs were wrappel into the refrigerator car?—A. Exactly. 
; Q. Who charged you that?—A. The abattoir. 
-Q. What abattoir was that?—A. The east end abattoir. 
- Q. You certainly were easy?—A. Maybe we were. You will have to get 
someone to make a better bargain. 
ete Qi. An abattoir charge of $22.84 for just putting the carcases into the tay 
_ A. Exactly. 
Q. That is, beside the abattoir?—A, There is track at the abattoir. 
Q. What is the next?—A. Ocean Freight. ; 
ae Q. Have you something | élse you want to put in?—A, oe charges, 
$16.05. 
Q. That is, loading on to the boat?—A. Exactly. 
§ Q. How much?—A. $16.05. Ocean Freight $182.87; marine insurance e $27. 
Total to port of debarkation $687.00. Average per carcase $38.16.6, or $38. 166. 
. Q. $38.16?—A. Or 17 cents. 
Q. That is, for 18 carcases?—A. Yes. 
Q. What have you for 18 head? _ 


By Mr. Shaw: 
Q. What were those carcases worth?—A. What did we sell them for? . 
Q. Yes: 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

: Q. Let us get the costs first, and’take up the other afterwards?—A. We had 
18 head. The railway freight on a Government steer from Lethbridge to 
Montreal was $18.16, and ocean freight on a live steer was $22.50. : : 

Q. Can you give us the 18 the same as the others?—A. I will have! to 
multiply it by 18. 
Q. Let us take them singly, and we can work it out for ourselves?—A. The 
railway rate on a live steer from Lethbridge to Montreal was $18.16 or 18. as 
Q. Is there any transfer charge at all at Montreal, or is it at Quebec; 1 
there anything at Montreal?—A. No. : 
The Cuarrman: For what? | 
( Sir Henry Drayton: A switching charge? 


ise ~The Witness: That is included. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. There was no switching?—A. That included all the railway freight 
charges. The straight freight charge was less than that. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. The railway rate was $18.16; what is the next?—A. The ocean freight. 
Q. The ocean freight on a live steer from Montreal to Liverpool is $22.50; 
that is $40.60. 
oe Q. What other charges were there?—A. That is all until we get over there. 
ie: Q. Do you insure your live beasts? I should think that the basis, if it is — 
be going to be fair, should show that. What is your insurance charge, because this 
is useless otherwise as a basis of comparison?—-A. Yes; $1.50 each. 
Q. What‘about attendance on the railway?—A. That i is included in the $18. 
oo) Q. What about the: feed on the railway?—A. I have Here an analyzed 
peroncrnent for the 18 live steers, if you wish that. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just try and answer ‘the c questions, Doctor. ah 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. I asked you what the feed charges were per head?—A. $1.90 at Montel 
The feed charges en route were included in the first item I gave you there of $18. 
@. You consider now you have charged for the 18 live steers?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now let us have the whole thing for the 18 live steers?—A. The total 


charges from farm or station to Montreal were $325.89. 


Q. That is, from Lethbridge straight through?—A. Yes. That is the same im 


as the other, as it? 


Q. That j is right—A. Feed charges at Montreal $1.90 each. They had to 
be kept a day longer than we would have liked, on account of slaughtering some — 


of the steers. 


Q. That would be $34.15?—A. $34.15. Reloading to the wharf for the 18 


steers, $1; tags 5 cents or 10 cents, $1.80. Marking—they have to be branded— 
5 cents each, 90 cents; ropes and pails $7.38; handling—that takes the place of 


the loading and the unloading and. so on, 50 cents each, $9; wharfage 15 cents — 


each, $2.70; insurance $1.50 each at 5/8 per cent, $16. 88: ocean feed for the © 


18 steers, $80. 75; ocean freight for 18 steers at G29, 50, $405, making a total of 
$885.45, or an average per steer of $49.19. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Doctor, just repeat that.—A. Average per steer landed in England, 


$49.19; landing charges-—we had something to pay over there after that—lairage, ce 


three shillings each. -That is for the box stalls, the corrals where they are kept. 


That makes $12.75. This has been brought to. cents, so we can follow it easiky — 


in Canada. Dues, 94 pence each, $3.36; driving, $10. 62; veterinary inspection— 
the Imperial povernment charge is sixpence each for inspecting these animals 


—$2.12. Total, to time of sail, $914.30, or an average per steer of $50.79 from _ 


Lethbridge until it was ready to be sold, all charges paid. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What is the total?—A. $50.79. 
Q. That is the average. What is the total?—A. $914.30. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q@. You have been figuring the shipping at $22.50?—A. Yes, that is what : 


we had to pay in this case. You could get it cheaper now. 

@. Colonel Mullins told us the other day it cost around $46 to ship a live 
steer.—A. He was probably figuring it at $20. We can get it at $20 now, but we 
could not then. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What was your rate then?—A. $22.50. 
(). Why is the insurance more on the carcasses than it is on the live animal? 
—A. I could not tell you. 


\ 


Q. I think I can tell you; you carried a higher rate of insurance in the one | 


- case than you did in the other.—A. I do not know. 
Q. What was the idea of that? 
- The CuatrMan: This insurance would only be against perils of the sea, I 
presume? 
Sir Henry Drayton: That is all. 


The Witness: These were the regular rates, I presume. I did not. look into x 


the rates other people were paying; I supposed we paid the same as Meets else. 
We are not the only people who exported carcasses. 
[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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Q. Some of the others are very anxious to go on with it?—A. The only one 
. who has done anything worth mentioning in Canada is the Harris-Abattoir 
- Company, and they shipped during 1923 a very large number of carcasses. They — 
made a large number of shipments, and on the whole of their shipments, on the 
_ whole of their export business, I am not disclosing any secrets when I say they 
lost very large sums of money. On about one or two shipments, on one shipment 
anyway, they made a decent margin; on one shipment they broke about even, 
in fact on two shipments, I believe, and on the rest of the shipments they lost, 
without exception. 

Q. And I think you know, Doctor, in connection with this market, that it is 

a market which has to be made?—A. Yes. 
| Q. It can onlv be done by a long steady effort?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have to educate your people as to what you have to sell?—A. To a 
certain extent. I believe there are possibilities, if we— 

Q. Oné minute; am I correct in that?—-A. To a certain extent. 

Q. I should have thought absolutely —A..No, I would not say absolutely, 
‘because there are many other things which enter into it, which take too 
long to discuss here, and which do not bear on the point. 

And then it is absolutely necessary to have continuity of supply, is it 
not?—A. Absolutely. 

_ Q. Is that not the real reason why that thing failed?—A. Not the complete 

on) I believe it is really a part of the reason. 
. Q. Do you know of any reason why the Department here should sit down 
i ae and allow the Argentine to have practically the run of that market, 
as far as we are concerned, when they are thirty days away, and we are only ten 
days away?—A. Yes, but we have the chance of shipping live cattle for which 
Wwe can get a very much superior price than for dead cattle. We made a 
_ difference of about three cents a sarees live weight, in favour of the animals 
~ shipped live. 

Q. You did not give us what prices you got for these two things. We have 
now the cost of the carcasses, $38.164 per carcass, and the cost of the live beast 
is $50.79 in the English market. What were they sold for?—A. We sold these 
in London; I have a complete statement here, but I think it would be too long 
_ to give in this detail. 


The CHAIRMAN: Try and give Sir Henry an answer. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
: ~Q. What was your price per pound?—A. I do not have it in that form; it 
is given in detail. For instance, 50 hinds, 1,117 stones, 73 pounds brought £934, 

Q. Have you not the result there anywhere as to mine the results Me 
Surely you have that. 

Mr. Durr: The total gross. Su 


The Witness: 50 steers—. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. You are getting away from-it; we are dealing with two reprelentie 
_ shipments.—A. 50 steers slaughtered—. 
on Q. No, you have given us these 18 carcasses——A. I have not the details of 
_ the 18 carcasses. 

Mr. Rinrret: I suppose that: booklet is available. Could not the Doctor 
mail a copy of that to each member of the committee, and then we would have it 
all before us. I suggest this with all deference to the wishes of Sir Henry Dray- 
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By Sir Henry Drliins 


Q. Have you ever considered the bismoa now. - done in 1 the Argentine?—A | | 


Yes. 


—A. We are not sending very much this year; we sent quite a lot last year. 
-Q. How much?—A. About six «million pounds. 


Q. There they exported in 1924 3.293 400 eet ot this. Abnoeated ee my 
That is. the new process, as I understand it. At the same time, they exported © ‘ 
3,286,200 quarters of frozen beef.. There are over 6,000,000 quarters being Car- 
‘ried on a thirty day ocean haul. ‘How many did we send? Practically nothing. — 


Q. Just think of saying that is quite a lot. Six million pounds as against 


six million quarters, and they are making a lot of money on it. ones We have not 
the same cattle business as the Argentine. 


Q. There is no reason why we should not have.—A. We have not quite as | 


good a cattle country as the Argentine. 
Q. Supposing we got a proper rate on beef refrigeration; supposing the De: 


artment of Agriculture was to do for Canada what has been done in other coun- 


tries. Take, for example, New Zealand, where you have an absolute firm arrange- 


ment under ‘which the whole of the refrigerated space is contracted, for, and paid: — 
for whether it is used or not, and a low rate procured. Do you not think if we 


were to start in doing that we could get into that market, or do you think low 


rates only help live cattle and do not help anything else?—A. Oh, I am not 


saying anything like that; you said that. I think low rates help anything 
Q. Certainly. 
The CHAIRMAN: Except shipowners. 
Sir Henry Drayton: And I think it would help them, if we assured them of 
a steady load. I think, for example, if we were to make a proper arrangement 


so that the agricultural ‘products of this country could get a really low rate, with — 
a guarantee that the space would be filled, that the boats would make more — 


money and our farmers would make more money. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


@. Will you agree with that?—A. Quite. That is right. 

‘Q. Now, have. we worked out the difference here?—-A. I] have an arin sie 
Ot 4 here; I il read it to you. The chilled meat realized a gross price of $3.93 
per hundredweight on the live weight at Montreal. After taking into account 
the expense of shipping to Montreal, it realized a net price of only $2.96 per 
hundredweight. 

Q. Say that again?—A. The chilled meat realized a gross price of $3.93 per 
hundredweight; after paying the expenses. from Montreal to London and the 


charges for selling, and deducting that from what we got for 100 pounds of beef, — 
it left us $3.93. That is what it realized. and then when we paid the other e 


charges it left us $2.96 at Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 3 4 
@. Not quite three cents a pound?—A. Not quite three cents. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Then that is an absolute loss?—A. Of course, that is an absolute ona 


What did you pay for selling it over there?——A. We sold it ihe ee : 


Q). 

Q. 

@. This chilled meat?—A. Yes, that is the way it is all sold. 

Q. You sold it by auction?—A. Yes, at the regular auction rate 


By Mr. Johnston: 


Q. Is that the way Argentine sells her chilled meats?—A. Yes, the : same me 


_ way. There may be some men who ae ‘it consigned to them. 
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 Q. You may be interested to know that Argentine have their own shops that. 
look after the distribution of Argentine meats and so on.—A. They may have 
~ some shops of their own. 7 | ae | 
: (Q. The figures I have are thirty-six——A. They may have some, but when I 
was in London immense quantities of these were on sale in Smithfield market, in 
the different stalls by the butchers, and they did not belong to the Argentine, 
because they were handled by different English firms, along with Scotch meat 
and English meat. , 
- — Q. What year was that?—A. I was there two years; I was there in 1923 
and in 1924. I went on the markets in both years. 
@. What prices did you get per pound? ; 
The CuarmMan: Just a moment, Sir Henry, before you leave that point. 


eae, ( Rita” 
pes Shad aa ai Eee 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You said something about “Argentine Shops.” Are they established 
by the Government of the Argentine Republic, or do they belong to a company? 

~ I think you said something about “Argentine Shops” did you not?—-A. No, | 
- did not; Sir Henry did. I believe they are established by a company, not by 
the Government. : 
By Sir Henry Drayton: 
. Q. It is all run in connection with the same movement—with the same 
business ? They are not running their cattle business in the Argentine under 
~ such conditions as will make a failure of it, but trying to make a success of it? — 
—A. I saw Argentine beef selling for three cents a pound for front quarters in 
London, and there is not.much money in that. The very best quarters were 
selling for from five to six cents per pound. 
— Q. I would like to get this date specifically, because I have some figures 
_ which do not agree with that at all. Will you give me this specific date?—A. I 
cannot give you the day of the month, but I.remember particularly in 1923. 

Q. Mr. Sales has the particular figures, and will get them for you in a 
moment.—A. The figures we are dealing with would probably be an average; 
the average is probably better than the minimum I mentioned, but I do not 
think the average is as good as the maximum I| mentioned. i 

Q. What did. ours sell for?’ How, many pence a pound?—A. Meat sold 
in London at 4s. 24d. per stone of 8 pounds, or 124 cents for the forequarters 
and six cents for the hindquarters. | 

Q. What did we get for the live animals at that time? How much a 
pound?—A. Here is an analysis of 25 steers: It will be noted that 25 steers 
which were sold alive at Birkenhead and then killed there for fresh meat to be 
sold in London realized a gross return of $9.33 live weight. 

By the Charman: 

Q. Per what?—A. Per hundred pounds; whereas the dressed carcasses 
finished in the same way, realized $3.93, as against $9.33, or a difference of 
about 5 cents per pound. | 

By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Have you the total of that compilation in your pamphlet?—A. Yes, 

but not by the pound; the whole thing is here. 
aa By the Chairman: 
— --Q. -Is it worked out?—-A. It is worked out. The statement is made at the end, 
and after taking into account the shipping costs from Montreal, it leaves a net 
return of $8.58 per hundredweight. At the time of*shipping, export steers at 
_ Montreal were bringing $7.50, so we made a good margin by shipping them 
ourselves. waka | 
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| Q. What was the amount of parle: Filled | in. our: abattoirs j in 1 19232—A. AvTn m3 
Canada? — Bali 
Q. Yes?—A. I do not know whether I can tive Con that or r not. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. If you cannot find it readily—A. I have it here somewhere, aH 1 do 
not know whether I can find it. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I was wondering how that compared with “the, q 
Argentine. fhe a 

The Witness: Sold on the stockyards—this would practinalle bis what 
would be killed in our abattoirs; it might not all be killed, but a very large oe 
percentage—in 1924, in the Canadian abattoirs, there were sold,’ ‘oh, the. @ 
Canadian stockyards, 872,932 head; in ee 830,898 head, and so on down. | 


By Swr Henry Drayton: 


Q. What percentage of that would be stockers?—A. Those are mostly 
killed. We handled 299,530 head in 1924. Rae 
~ Q. Would that come off your total of 800,000?—A. No. | teane 

Q. So you think we slaughtered 800,000 head?—A: Somewhere Nene s 
that; I cannot swear to that exact figure, but they were sold on the stockyards 
for slaughter, apparently. Those which were sold for feed or shipped out, — 
amounted to 299,530 in 1924, and 219,814 in 1923. eh 

You were speaking a moment ago about the export of live beef to Great Se 
Britain. As I'said, last year we shipped about six million pounds; in 1919— ee 


By the Chairman: 3 

Q. Do you mean “live”? beef?—A. I meant to say échitled beef”. be 1918 a 
we shipped 94 million pounds; in 1919, 37 million pounds; in 1920, 12 million _ 
pounds; 1921, five million pounds; in 1922, 1923 and 1924, each year, Six million ae 
pounds—and_ a few hundred thousands besides. 

By Sw Henry Drayton: , a: 

Q. Mr. Sales has kindly produced for me an actual sheet showing ‘the 3 
quotation at Smithfield Market, taken at London. This is in 1921, and it shows 
during a comparatively short time, witha comparatively small amount ‘Of, OUR! 
shipments, the gradual growth in ‘public favour of Canadian chilled meat?— 
A. That is right. ; 
: . We will go back to August 4th, the sales of Scotch, English, Canadian 
live, Canadian chilled, and Argentine chilled, Let us 20 back a little farther, 7 
on July 28th the C anadian chilled sold on the basis of one- -eighth of a cent over — 
the Argentine chilled, the rate being 7 5/8 d., and the Argentine 74d; that Is, ; 
one-eighth of a penny in favour of Canadian chilled?—A. Not much of a margin, 

Q. As long as we are getting something better than our competitors, it is not om 
so bad?—-A. But if we are making a loss— 4 

Q. I know your argument, Doctor, but perhaps you will permit me to finish. 
Try to keep an open mind— 

The Cuatrman: After all, the conversion of Dr. Grisdale to the view of ~ 
chilled beef as an export might take some time, which might usefully be used 
otherwise— 7 

Sir Henry Drayton: Perhaps we can, in a few minutes, do a little bit.of 
missionary work; itis badly needed. Now, let us take the price of December | ¥ 
21st—and then the. shipments stop very shortly afterwards, because they had not — 
the beef—Canadian. chilled was 7 3/8d. as against 5 3/8d for Argentine; in) 
other words, in that time,,Canadian chilled beef was four cents a pound above a 
Argentine chilled? fl 

The Witness: I can quite believe it. ae 

[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] : NOR ar" Rees, 
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By ‘Sir | He enry Dragon’: 3 ee th | 
Qi: ‘And it should be, should it not? It is better beef—A.It should be; 
it is better beef. 
Q. It should be, bev oud a doubt?—A. I believe there are Hoesiiibins for 
our chilled beef, if we could get it worked out, but it seems to be exceedingly 
difficult to get it. The Harris Abattoirs have spent lots of money, and have 
made great efforts to get this business on a profitable footing. 

Q. Now, I will give you another figure. You are quite right; at first, our beef 
going over on the hoof commanded a higher price than our chilled meat, At 
the wind-up of that experiment on December 21st, the actual quotation on 
Smithfield Market for Canadian beef was 7d a pound, and for Canadian chilled 

_ 7 3/8d?—A. There must be some other circumstances in connection with that, 
which are not given there. 

Q. Here (indicating) is the record?—A. Yes, but there are no explanatory 
- notes. 

The Cuarrman: Sir Henry, do you think that touches us closely enough 

so that we should spend much time on it? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I thought we were trying to do something useful. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are. 

s Sir Henry Drayton: I have not seen much evidence of it as yet. If we 

can do anything to cut down this cost of refrigerated services, so that this 
country can get the benefit of her geographical situation, we are doing something 
useful. It may be, however, that the only useful thing to do is to consider the | 
other end of it—the Petersen end of it—paying out money, but I had an idea, if 
we could show, as we can show from the records here, that there is a big market, 
and we ought to take advantage of it, and ought to have a great deal lower 
rate than $1.50 on our chilled Deef, and we can get it if we have anything like 
proper co-operative.effort, that would be something. 

The Wirness: I have no objection to the chilled beef industry being de- 
veloped. In fact, I should like to see it developed; it looks like a mistake for 
us to ship cattle over there and allow them to have all the offal and by-products 
which are used in this country. 

Mr. Durr: What has this to do with ocean freight NS I have hee 

trying to follow Sir Henry’s argument. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I will tell you—with much pleasure. 

Mr. Durr: We will take the pleasure: for granted. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Our greatest competitor is the Argentine, if we 

go into agriculture, and that Journey is something over thirty days. 

Mr. Durr: What is the freight rate from the Argentine? 

Sir Henry Drayton: °$1.60. 

Mr. Durr: From the Argentine? 

oe ‘Sir Henry Drayton: Yes; it is either $1.60 or $1.65. 

Be Mr. Durr: And from Montreal? 

: Sir Henry Drayton: From Montreal, for a trip that takes sometimes 
14 days-at the outside, but an average of 10 days, the rate is $1.50. I think 
that is something that has to do with freight rates. 

Mr. Durr: Now, you are getting down to brass tacks. 

Mr. Rinrret: Will we get~a copy of that statement? 

The CHatRMAN: Yes, the Doctor will send it to each member of the 
Committee. — ae 

. Mr. Rinrret: Then we can read it at home. 


~The Cuamman: I have a few questions I would like to ask Dr Grisdale. 
Dr. J: H. Grisdale.]- 
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By the Charman: i ean Da inte tats 


Q. Doctor, the embargo is supposed to be off our Canadian cattle going ne 
into Great Britain?—A. Off our steers and spayed | heifers. i; a. eS 

Q. Not off all our animals?—A. No. | 

QQ. To what ports of the United Kinedbe can we ship our cattle?—A. 

To Glasgow and: Dundee in Scotland, to Manchester, Birkenhead, or mel cis: 
Avonmouth and Cardiff in England. | Ss 

Q@. Can we send to Aberdeen in Séotlanid AM No. 

Q. Can we send to Hull in England?—A. No. 

@. Can we send to London in England?—A. No. 

Q. Why can we not?—A. I will begin with the last one first. In tionaed | 
we did have docks where live cattle could be landed, but these docks, when 
the war was on, were taken over by the war people—I do not know what 
they called it, the “War Board” or something—and were used for-war pur- — 
poses. After the war was over and ever since the war, there has been 4 
continual effort made by certain interests in London to have these docks brought 
back into use for cattle, but up to the present they have been unsuccessful. 
If these docks were available, I have no doubt that ‘Great Britain would open 
the port of London for the admission of our live cattle. It would be of 
tremendous advantage to us. 3 
. Is the port of Hull open to our cattle?—A. No. I a not think there 
would be any objection to Hull being opened, if there was any demand. But _ 
there is another thing; it requires certain separate lairages, and the cost of the 
provision of these lairages devolves upon the municipality, and those concerned, _ : 
in which the lairages w rould be required, and who are interested in the importa- a 
tion to Hull, so far as I know, have not indicated their soap to meet 
that cost. | 
Q. What about Newcastle?—A. T i same aa A | ie a 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: : | 
i es “separate lairages ”’ you mean oak ue lairages for Ganadidn. cattle? 


‘A. Yes i Tae 
Q. Apart from Irish cattle?—A. Yes, apart from oats Deer carleg ee : 
same thing applies to all these ports. Page ee 4 
By the Chairman: | cage : . 

Q. Why should our cattle have to be kept bene: from Irish cattle ‘ : 

A. I do not know, unless it is to keep our cattle free. | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A remnant of the embargo. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuairz: What has this to do with freight? Rae 
_ The CHatRMAN: Because if there were. larger, shipments of cattle to the 4 
Old Country, and if these ports, many of them which were open to Irish cattle, 
and are not open to our cattle, we might have a freer flow and the space. would 
be taken up in greater quantity, and the boats might be. able to give a Tower 
freight: rate. | 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is it true, Doctor,—and you will be able to yiven the Committee—is 

‘it true that certain British ports are open to Irish cattle which are not open to — af 

Canadian cattle?—A. I cannot state, except that I know that Irish cattle some- | 

times go around the North of Scotland, to the east side, to Dundee, to one 

point. The disadvantage of Dundee is ‘that the port charges are most extra- 
ordinarily high; consequently it costs $5 more per head. 

Q. My instructions are, from a prominent cattle shipper in Mowtreall that 

there are ports open to Trish cattle in the United Kingdom, which are not, open Fa 


_to Canadian cattle?—A. Yes, I believe ‘so. 
3 [Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: There are not very many important points that are 
not open to Canadian cattle = : 7 
yr The Witnsss: If we could have our cattie go to the several markets it 
~ would be exceedingly to our advantage, because in England nearly all the 
feeding, except on pasture, is done on the east side, Norfolk and the Counties 
around there, whereas on the west side, where they land, there is comparatively 

little feeding done. — 4 ; | 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: 
’  Q. Have they all got the.same provisions as to sale?-—A. Sir? 
: Q. Have they all got the same provisions as to sale? At one time, as I 
understand, there would be some official who would say “this beast is for 
slaughter ’’?—-A. That is why I had to go over the second time. When we 
went over first and got the embargo removed they said that animals that were 
not too fat would be sold, but for the first few months nearly all the cattle that 
went over were allowed to be sold as stores, to move around, but in a little 
time, due to causes which I do not need to discuss here, they cut that out; 
and in a little while nothing but a certain type and a certain weight of animals 
was allowed to be sold as a store. Then, in 1923 we protested that and made 
as strong representations as we could, with the result that, since that time, 
there had been no restrictions, excepting restrictions as to a period of store or 
- quarantine. They have to remain, I think, 28 days, in the first place they 
go to. For instance, you can sell them from Manchester, Birkenhead, Avon- 
- mouth, Cardiff or Glasgow, and they move on to the farm and they must stay 
‘ there 28 days. | 
: _ By Sir Henry Drayton: | 

Q. That is taken up by the purchaser?—A.’ Yes. 

Q. That would reduce our price?—A. It limits the sale and it makes the 
price a little bit lower, on that account... | 
| The CuatrMAN: Any artificial operation of trade operates against the 
“purchaser or the buyer or the seller or against both. mer 

Sir Henry Drayton: But often saves the country. 

The CHamRMAN: Nonsense. 2 
The Wrrness: I might say that there are many representations being 
4 made to the Imperial Government by these feeders and they are increasing. 
Organization after organization is making representations to the Imperial Goy- 

ernment, asking that greater liberty be given to our cattle because they are 

found to be much more free from disease than the Irish cattle. They are 
4 ‘allowed to send in male and female un-spayed heifers, and we cannot do that 
but I think; probably, and I am hopeful that that will be removed in the 
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By, = By the Chairman: iat a A ; Pane On 
4 Q. It is the British’ breeders who are trying to keep out our cattle?— 
A. That is my opinion. I do not know if it is right or not. . a 
F } By Mr. Symington, K.C.: - 


_ + Q. You are through as regards cattle. Are there any other agricultural 
products which you consider the ocean rates are too high upon?—A. There is 
another product, for which there is a demand and which we have been trying, 
one way or another, for a couple or three years, to build up a market for; 
rather, to get some across and make a market for them, and that is horses; 
_ but we have been unable, in the first place, to get quotations, and when we didi: 
get quotations—one particular firm made a quotation of $40 a head, and they 

BA { [Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] | 
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said they would not take any. But if we could get quotations on orses, a 
we could, I believe, as there are more ships carrying cattle, it would leav 

_ greater space or more space. The equipment is more expensive for horses tha 
cattle. You have to have stalls, and there are advantages to us in gettin 
that market, not only in Great Britain, but in Europe. ae 
. There is a market, you think, for horses, in Europe?—A. There is a~ _ 

large market, not only in Great Britain but on the Continent, as far even as 
Russia. . Vo 
Q. Have we the horses in Canada?—A. Yes. oa 

Q. So there is a possibility of opening that export trade there?—A. We 
have not many horses at present, because there is no demand. We cannot. 
ship them. If we had the demand, there are great possibilities for horse raising 
in this country. 3 a 
Q. Great possibilities?—A. Great possibilities. a 

€. You say there is no rate quoted on horses at all?—A. As I say, we got a 

a quotation of $40; and then they would not take them. “a 
Q. If the ship is fitted for horses and if the horses were not shipped, the 
stalls could be used for cattle?—A. No, they are different. a 
Q. I know they are better. Could you not ship cattle in them?—-A. That a. 

_ would be too expensive, and we would not ship as many cattle. You could be 
ship them, yes, but it would take a little more space than a steer would usually B 
take. 7 
Q. Only in case they did not get the horses?—A. Yes. — 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
@. Horses go one to a stall?—A. Yes, horses go one to a stall. 


By Sw Henry Drayton: | Sc 

Q. I wonder if we could not do something in that, by arranging with the a 
breeders so that we could take a given amount of space, making it worth while _ 
_ for some boat to put in horses? There is the possibility?—A. We find a Veryi. 
strong aversion among the shipping companies to-equip their boats for horses. _ 
I thmk it costs $17 a stall, to build a stall. oe | 3 oe 
~Q. They do not want to spend anything on a gamble, but perhaps the — \ 

_ Department of Agriculture would be interested in this, and if they were, cannot 
_ they say “we can ship so many horses regularly in such and such a way, SO 
as to justify-this expense?”—A. That might be worth trying. I might say that S 
I have a cable to the effect that there is a man on the ocean now, coming to 
_ this country, with an order for some one thousand horses, I believe. Whether me 
he will be able to get space or not, I cannot say. I have been trying all spring o 
to get space. ee eae bot ee a 
_Q. Were you in position to offer a firm contract for space?—A. No, but 

I asked for quotations, and they would not quote. } ie ees % 
 Q: Iam afraid you. will have to go a little further: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
€. Do they carry them out of American ports?—A. No. a 
: @. They do not carry horses out of American ports at all?—A. Not that 
I know of. | Be 
Q. Are there any other agricultural products——A. There are many others, 
but that is the only one I had in mind to discuss. eas \ 
| (. You had not considered butter?—A. I am not so familiar with butter. ee 
‘I know something about the cost. | ge et 
_ Q. We have had some evidence on that?—A. Yes. Beh, 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think that is all. 

[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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The Cuarrman: You will have some questions to ask Dr. Grisdale, no 
doubt, Mr. Montgomery ? 
By Mr. Montgomery, Bs 05 
Q. Just a few words about horses. I have just been informed by Mr. 


Marlow of a fact, which may or may not be within your knowledge that, in 
connection with this demand for horses for Russia—do you remember a buyer 


— coming out here last year?—A. Yes, he came to, my office. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: : 
Q. What is his name?—A. It is a Russian name. I do not remember it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, BaCe 
Q. My information is, that there was‘’a boat here, which they were ready. 
to fit up for horses, and in fact, T think, went so far as to engage space. Do 


you know anything about that?--A. I have heard something to that effect, sir. 


Q. Having engaged the space and having put the company to a certain 
amount of expense, he defaulted on his contract, because he could not find 
the horses? ; ated : 

Mr. Durr: He could not catch them. 

The Witness: He could find them all right, but he could not find the 


| By Mr. Montgomery, KOR ‘ 

-Q. He could not find the cash?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: That is worse. 

The Witness: I will tell you—I cannot vouch for this—this is what | 
know about it; at least’there is no harm-in saying it. He was prepared to put 
up 50 per cent of the value of the horses and wanted the rest of the price of 
the horses, plus the cost of transportation; to be collected at the other end, 
and the dealers at this end did not have sufficient confidence in Russian Finance 
to trust them. | | 


By Mr. Symington, KiCz 
Q. They wanted to ship them c.o.d:?—A. That is what 1 am told 
cannot. vouch for it. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. That was not the difficulty with the boat. The boat was actually here 
waiting for the horses?—A. That is what I have heard. | 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

Q. What had the Government to do with that?—A. The Government had 
nothing to do with it excepting this: They came to my office, three of them, 
with a translator and discussed the possibilities of securing horses, and where 
they could get them and so on. I gave them the information, and delegated 
one,of our men to conduct them around these points, where horses were to be 
found, and to help them in every way that was possible, to get in touch with the 
horse dealer, the horse grower and seller. That is all I had to do with it. 

Q. They went to you for information?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Kes 
Q. That would not be very encouraging to the shipping company, to fit up 


; the boat for horses?—A. No. 


Q. I suppose no shipping company would undertake to fit out for horses 
unless they could be guaranteed a certain definite number of voyages?—A. I do 
not believe they would. iH . 

[Dr, J. H. ‘Grisdale.] 


' day?—A. Quite well. 


» .Q. He is one of the largest exporters?—A.. Not one of the largest but he has” 
_ exported heavily within the last few years. | Ba eh 
| Q. We have been led to understand that he has been in the game for a good — 


many years?—A. Yes, a long time. 


_.. Q. And quite active?—A. Yes, he is a very careful exporter. He is a man 

_ who has made money. I do not know that they can all say that, Pe 
__Q. And I think he told us that the exporters have done fairly well, th 
_ made money last year?—A. I beheve they did, Ves. 3.) vs 4 4 gue 
: @. Although the selling price last year in Scotland was very considerably 
lower than it is this year?——A. Not considerably lower, It was a little lower, — 


not considerably. 


figure. aac - : 
Q. I am told the price realized for cattle under a thousand is likely to | 
- considerably less than it is for the ideal stocker, from 1,050 to 1,150?—A. It is 
less, but it is not proportionately less. pa fy Ses Sala 


Q. According to his figures, we have only his figures.—A. I have not last. 
year’s figures here, but my recollection is that it was probably a cent to a cent 


and a half a pound lower. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On heavy cattle too. Hg bi 
The Wirness: That is all heavy cattle. They are all heavy cattle, prac-— 
tically. What we call heavy cattle. PT ct 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


ae Q. I do not know what you are” calling heavy and. light... What do you-c : 
light. cattle?-A. Cattle that weigh less .than.1,000 pounds or less than 1,050 


pounds. 


if we can sell them at a reasonable figure. I 


on the Birkenhead market, some thousands 


to 10 hundred pounds, and they went like 


[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] j 


_ Q. There is no existing grievance at the present time in that respect ?—A 
‘There is no existing grievance but there is a very serious difficulty. a 
_Q. Now let us go on to cattle. As I understand it, the difficulties you seem 
to feel are in reference to the lighter cattle?—A. Yes. ie a 
@. You, of course, know Colonel Mullins, who was examined here the other 


Q. Gol. Mullins told us the Enelish market did not want those, that they 
wanted cattle from 1,050 to 1,150 pounds.—A. Those are the cattle that wills 
_ command the highest price, but they are not the only cattle that will sell well, — 
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saw, on the Manchester market, no, — 
of head of cattle running around 8 | 
hot cakes, but not at a very high — 


oe 


‘ eel Tou told us a few moments: ago that it would be very desirable that our 
 eattle should be finished here, if that were practicable?—A. Yes. : : 
 .  Q. And that we should get, the offal?—A. Yes, finished and slaughtered 
mroonerey oh REE a | 
tog Q. Then taking it from the point of view of finishing here to the greatest 
_ #extent. mM | | 
The CHAIRMAN: That they should see their finish here. tie 
The Wirvess: I should like to see them killed here, because I believe it 
affords employment to a considerable number of people in this country, and we 


~ would have these by-products which are of very considerable value. 


\ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ Q. As a matter of fact, the heavier we can make our beasts, the longer we 
can feed them here consistent with market conditions, the better?—A. No, that 
is not right. The quicker we get rid of an animal off the farm, the better. That 
is, after it is a certain weight or size, the animal that is kept for four or five 
years, or three to five years, as is too often the case, is a losing proposition to 
every farmer that keeps him, and that is one of the principal points against these 
~ present rates, and one of the principal points in favour of a lower rate for smaller 
“eattle, so that we can send these smaller cattle and make a good margin on them, 
- whereas if we have to keep them to a large size and if they are kept on the 
pastures of this country, and have to be kept until three, four or five years old 

in some cases, they are kept at a loss every time. 
Q. Then you do not agree with Col. Mullins? Did you read his evidence? 
—A. | did not read. his evidence, but I am sure he would agree with me in that 


respect. 
oe Q. Did you say he would or would not?—A. He would. ‘ 
“"- (. My friend is saying sotto voce that he would, but we can refer to his 


evidence. In the first place are we in agreement that the ideal stocker they are 
 ‘ealling for over there is from 1,050 to 1,150?—A, That is the ideal, yes. bee 
Q. And that that stocker brings a higher price per pound than the lighter? 
A. Yes, hé brings a higher price per pound slightly, and he brings a very 
materially higher price per animal. | oe 
- - Q. And other things being equal, it is therefore desirable that we should 
‘land the beasts over there that will bring the highest price per pound?—A. Not 
necessarily, no. We want to land the beast over there that will make us the 
most profit in Canada. That is what we are after. 
- Q. I should have thought that naturally followed?—A. Not at all, it does 
not follow. | : 

Q. Just a moment. Perhaps you are not following my question. I said, 
other things being equal it would be desirable that, we should ship them over 
there in the condition best suited to their market?—A. What do you mean by 
“other things’ being equal”? | Pousiae a | Amen Le 
~ § Q: I'mean that we will pass on'to the other element as far as that is eon- 

-cerned.—A. No, I won’t admit that without knowing what you mean. pee 
~ Q. I am not trying to trap you in any way, doctor. We are all trying to get 
information and all interested in the same thing.—A. But the other things being 
equal, is so exceedingly important that I cannot admit it. 3 
--_--Q. We must deal with one element at a time. If other things were equal, 
shall I put it that way?—A. All right. 
ee Q. It would be desirable that we should get our cattle over there in the 
‘4 condition which the feeder over there asks, and at the weight that he asks. That 
is correct, is it not?—A. That is too broad a statement. Because when you say 
that, if you mean by that, that the feeder asks for an animal from 1,050 ‘to 

1,100 or 1,500, that is the animal for which he will pay the highest price; but 

: {[Dr. J» H. Grisdale.] 
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he ould buy an ae noe as much as a 250 or “e 300, ad he will also 
with almost an unlimited demand, the steer weighing from 900 to. 1. 0505-62" 
Q. We will leave it to the statement that the thing he would like es b 
is the steer weighing from 1,050 to 1 ,L00?—A. “No, some men would like to buy 
them. 
Q. So you withdraw your former statement that ie is the ideal? —A No, 
that is the ideal and the steer that many people would like to have. 
Q. Then let us drop that. You say that the animal under 1,000 can be _ 
carried five to the pen?—A. At present, yes, the British authorities now demand a 
that where there are five to the pen they shall not be over a thousand. saber a 
on the average and an odd one may be over a thousand. . . 
Q. Col. Mullins said it was not desirable to send that kind of animal over 4 
five to a pen?—A. No, it is not. eo 
 Q. He tells us-on ‘the other hand that it is to the greatest advantage, or tone 
use his own words, he says: “ The lighter animal is what I am advocating to get Z ‘ 
the ‘better prices for the man who is producing on the western prairie.” ae is q 
at page 717A. Will you read that again please? ag 
Q. “The lighter animal is what I am advocating to get the better prices for — 

the man who is producing on the western Re ” You agree with that do 
you not?—-A. Yes, quite. oo 
| (). (Reading) : or 
“What would that lighter beast weigh?—A. Probably 1,150. - We ay 
are compelled to ship the heavy cattle, 1,400, or 1,300, nothing under j 
1,200, to meet the heavy charges, and that is not the animal. they are s 
asking for. ; 
“Q.- What is the right weight for the English market?—A. 1,050 to 4 : 
1,150, well finished, not thick fated, but in good order, and he comes back | 
to the land after he has thirty or sixty days’ feed of these Scotch turnips — 
—he comes back and sells at the highest price in Britain. He becomes 
a Scotch-fed bullock and he comes ‘back on ‘the British market as a) i 
Scotch-fed one, and he commands a higher price.” Sg i 


A. That is the idea for a certain class but there are a Hees number one 
farmers in the Old Country ready to take the lighter stocker and keep him 
a longer time. 

~Q. Let me read you again from Col. Mullins’ evidence at page 713. Hed a 
“says: a= : | a 

“We made a promise to them, while we were trying to remove the — a 
embargo, that we would send them an animal weighing from 1,000 to . 
1,100 pounds. Under the present $20 rate, it is absolutely impossible to 
ship that animal. without a_ loss, from this country—from Western iz 
Canada.” ‘a 

‘And is that the class of a which Western Canada breeds? a 
—A. That is the class of animals which Western Canada. can ‘Taise 
plentifully. 
CUE OF And to the best adv antage?—A. To the best financial advantage. a i 
in the west, on account of the conditions out there.” ~ a ? 

—A.Exactly. He supports what I said. — mae 4 

Q. (Reading): Se 

“That is, 1t 1s an animal whieh is fed on erain and orass Ae is 
_ finished in Scotland?—A. It is fed on grass during the summer time, | q 


taken in during the winter, kept in good flesh, and then sent over wo" 
Scotland for finishing purposes.’ 


a 


Now do you agree with that? First, let me read you the following ¢ ques- 
tion: oo 


EB seinen fata Guisdale:] 
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ee ah rile “Q. And is it a fact that Canadian cattle finished in Scotland in 
that way command a higher price in the market?—A. Yes.” 


: That is from my friend’s examination.—A. I may say that Col. Mullins. 
and myself have discussed this question many times in the last few years, and — 


we are in perfect accord in the matter. If you wish to take one of his state- 
ments and say that is the whole statement, why you can do it of course, but 
he is only making one statement there, he did not deal with the other side; 
but we are in perfect accord in this matter. . | 

~Q. I do not think he was at all restricted and he is quite emphatic upon 
it?—A. Yes, his statement agrees with mine that that is the most profitable, 
but that is not the only thing. It is most profitable in this country, we find, 
to ship* selected bacon, that is longest bacon, to the Old Country, but that 


is not the only kind we ship, and we can find a market for the other as well, . 
and make a profit out of it. If we could get all our steers prepared, have 


them made up ready at 1,050 pounds, just in right condition to finish off in 
anywhere from 60 to 120 or 150 days, that would be ideal, but we cannot do 
it; our steers grow up one by one, of different sizes and breedings, and one 
man wants to sell them at 800 pounds, and another at 1,300. We have to 
have a market for all these classes, and there is a market, a demand, on the 
other side for all these classes; but the present rates have the effect of giving 
the owners with the heavy steer—owners or holders—an advantage over the 
light owners. It may be all right; I don’t know; but I would like to see it, 
that is what I am saying, I would like to see it five dollars a head less and 
it would mean that we could ship tens of thousands, or hundreds of thousands, 
of steers out of Canada, that to-day cannot go, because of this high freight 
rate. ; 
. Q. Now let us take this statement, which is suggested by your last answer, 

and it may be all right. You are aware that the basis upon which cattle rates 
have to be fixed, is the cubic measurement basis?—A. Well I suppose we 
could figure it out that way. It is not the way they are usually calculated. It 
is calculated on deck space, but you may have to take cubic content.. Some- 
~ times’ it is on the upper deck, and if you figured it out high enough, you would 
go a good distance. 

Q. But there is a shelter above them surely?—A. No, lots of them have 
not. 

Q. Then, not to quibble, we will take it on the ’tween decks; it is figured 

on the cubic measurement basis and has to be?—A. I suppose it is, yes. 

ca Q. Consequently, if you have your fixed number of beasts per stall, it costs 
the ship just as much to carry a light beast as a heavy beast?—A. No, if you 
can put five in a stall it will not. 


‘Q. Then let us take the two classes. If they load five in a stall, $hey 


give a reduction at the present time—A. Yes, they give $2. | 
Q. I understand you are not quarrelling with that differential? A. No. 
Q. It is not the differential of $2 you are quarrelling with, it 1s the basic 
rate?—A. No, not at all. I am not quarrelling with the thing at all. I say 
it would be a tremendous advantage to Canada. The price may be justified. 
I do not know. 


Q. That helps us a lot. You do not know whether the rate is too high or 


too low?—A. I would like to see it lowered, that is what I am asking. 
Q. From the point of view of the farmer and from the thought that it 
“would encourage cattle breeding?—A. I am confident it would. When we had 
a chance to get our cattle into the States, before the duty went on in 1922, 
we sent to the United States over half a million cattle; and since then we 
have not sent more than 100,000. 
 Q.1 understand these cattle are practically all exported by dealers?— 
A. A large proportion of them are, but many are exported by the owners, by 
the feeder, many of them. | Te a Gees 
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| Q. We wil take it Nee that aoe large proportio 
- dealers?—A. I suppose the majority are, I think so. — ae 
- Q. And these dealers can make up their cargoes. pretty 
they want them?—A. In what way do you mean? : . 
_ Q. They can buy heavies as well as lights?—A. Oh yes, ies iy! 
@. And average up, if it is a flat rate?—A. But they don’t ee many 
lights, because they are too expensive in the getting over, and they don't ‘bring: 
the price when they get over, commensurate with the cost. 5 
. They are not the ones ‘they are looking for the most, particularly iv at is 
a flat rate?—A. Yes, with a flat rate, the heavier the animal, the lower the ‘ 
cost per pound for transportation. a 
Q. Well now, Doctor, have you given any thought to this subjeet: wont S 
you recommend a flat, rate, or three flat rates if you like, or a rate based on the 
weight?—A. Well, it would be better, but of course that would not give the 
same rate I presume for a light steer as for a heavy steer, or a small one as 
compared with a big one. mi 
Q. The element of space is involved?—-A. The element of space is involved. a 
Q. You have got down to a flat rate or to two flat rates?—A. I would a 
imagine you would ‘have two rates per pound. | 
Q. All I wanted to know was, whether you had any method ‘to suggest ‘ 
as of importance for reducing rates?—A. No, I have not. 
Q. You think that is the most practical one?—A. I think so. I do not see 
any way of changing it materially. ~ ae 
Q. Then if you have a flat rate, or two flat rates, they must necessarily 4 
be made in reference to the average animal, must they not?-—A. I suppose you — 
could fix it by setting a certain weight, say 1,000 pounds, as the dividing line. 3 
Q. Then when you get above that-—because we are told they run as high | 
as 2,000 pounds—A. Very seldom. — 
| Os But they run up to 1,400 and over?—A. Yes. plas best class of cattle 
-weigh around 1,300 and 1,350. Ae 
Q. So that “we might take, 1,200 as a fon average, for the higher rate, 
classification?—-A. From 1,200 to 1 3250. i 
| @. Have you any idea what profit the dealers are making at the present time 4 
on a 1,250 pound animal?—A. Per head? . 
Q. Yes, per head?—A. Well, if a man is ues, he might make $5 per head; 
if he is mighty lucky, he might make a little more, and if he is not ducky, at all 
he will not make anything. 
@. Do you know the prices in Glasgow the last montha oun Yes, around 18 
or 19 cents. I cannot remember them ae 
Q. Are you giving us now the live weight?—A. Dressed. 
Q. I am speaking of steer cattle over there?—A. They would ae selling 


around 94 to 10 cents. - UN AN ee 

Q. You are away off in your information, ‘Doctor—A. You are talking 
over a certain length of time, are you not?) Phibav Pg 

Q: I am ‘putting it over the entire month?—A. Pie would ot: be quite 
that high. 

Q. You know the figures, then?—-A. Yes. They would not cb quite that 


high for the month. eRe ee an, 
Q. As what?—A. Ten cents. Feels ae 
Q. That is, for the last month?—A. Yes. sy 
Q. Turn up the files of the Farmers Advocate—you know that publication? ve 


_ Q. Turn up the files when you get home, and tell us what the oben ae ¢ 
was on the Glasgow market. They have been selling during the month 3 
May at 12, 124, 13 and 14 cents?—A. It depends upon the ene : 4 


to get the best, you would have to pay that price. 
; [Dr. J. H. Citsdatet 
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---- Q. ‘Would they be stockers?—A. Extra good stockers would probably bring 
Paz celta Poe a aa de cen wage eae ; 
eS ine - By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 3 : 
---Q. If you have not the figures, I am not going to take up your time or the 
time of the Committee with it. You have not taken into consideration whether 
the prices will stand that rate or whether they will not?—A. The price they 
. get is based—the price the dealer pays is based upon what he finds to be his 
- charge; that is to say, if he has to pay $20 for transportation, plus the cost of 
the voyage and other charges over. there, then he calculates what he can pay 
on this side, and he is paying anywhere from 64 to 74, and occasionally 8 cents. 
- Q. Whatever they are, the prices have been sufficient so that there has 
been a tremendous increase?—A. No, the price has been sufficiently low on this 
side to permit them selling over there. 

- Q. I thought we had passed that, Doctor. The prices, whatever they are, 
have been sufficient so that there has been a considerable increase in the growth 
of export cattle?—-A. Yes, there has been a erowth in export cattle. You mean 

in the year? | 

-Q. As between 1922, 1923 and 1924?—A. There were none in 1922 except- 

ing fat cattle; in 1923 the export was a little over 50,000, and in 1924 not quite 
~~ 80,000. | 
Q. The demand for space this year is greater than the corresponding 
months of last year?—A. Yes, I believe so. 
| Q. And the conditions have been such as to encourage the farmers in 

embarking in that branch of the industry?—A. Not to the extent they should. 


By Mr. Kennedy: Me | | 
_...Q. How do prices compare on the Canadian markets, with last year?—A. 
_ They are not any better, hardly as good. I noticed, I think it was Monday, 
: that the:price was a little bit lower, © 0: 4 ea . : 
He Q. Tent that partly the reason why there are so many for export?—A. Yes. 
: x Sir Henry Drayton: That is the reason our export power is diminishing, 


“By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 
_ Q. The farmer must be making a greater profit than he did last year /— 
A. Well, possibly he is, but there is some: considerable risk, you know. 

_ Q. The risk was the same last year as this year?—A. I was going to give 
you some figures, if you would like to hear them. 

., Q. Do not go at too great length into other things—A. It will only take 
half a minute. You know the dealer very well; he shipped last year 2,000 head 
of cattle and cleaned up $2,000, so he did not make a tremendous margin, did he? 
a Q. But some have lost’ money?-A. Some have lost money, , 4 
— . Q. And some of them have made very much. more?—A. Possibly; some of 
them did. i Pe 
~~, Q. The present difficulty, as we have been told by everyone to date, is 
getting space rather than rates?—A. Just at present, yes. Some of the boats 
have been taken off. Bie, , 

- Q. Some boats have been taken off because apparently the owners were 
~ not satisfied that they would pay?—A. Well, it was not due to their being 
unable to sell cattle space. rae 

Q. That is right, the cattle space was fully taken?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. At the $100 rate?—A. Yes, so I believe. 

- Q,. Yet they were compelled, for one reason or another, to cancel sailings?— 


A. So I have been told. : 
Raia ha! PDri i: Grisdale.) 
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Q. The rates on other freights were so low that ie found! voyage adi yan 
not pay the expenses ?—A. L ee that the freight did not offer, I don’t know, 4. 
so I was told. oa 
Q. The grain rate has eae very very low this epriney ok. I do not know sf 
that. ‘ 
Q. You say you do not know that?—A. No. i‘ F 
Q. In any event, does that indicate to you that it is desirable to vcore 
_ the development of the ne up of boats to carry cattle?—A. Does it indicate 
- that it is desirable? | 
Q. No, taking the ae as they are, looking at a typical « case, would 
you say that at this time it would be well to enforce a lower cattle rate?—A. I 
said a little while ago that I did not know anything about rates, but I know ~ 
that I would like to see lower rates, so that the cattle industry would. be 
encouraged. 
- Q. I have no doubt that as Deputy Minister of Agriculture, you would 
like to see them carried at half rates?—A. That,would be better, from our 
standpoint. 
Q. And quarter rates would be better still?—-A. No; we have to be rea- 
sonable. 
—Q. You think it would be better if it was back to $7.50? 
Sir Henry Drayton: We will all agree with that. 


The Wirness: I think we would. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: yt’ 

Q. Looking at the thing at the present time, is this a time when, the boat 
should be encouraged to provide more cattle space, or encouraged to drop the 
carriage of cattle?-A. As I said a few moments ago, I believe that if the rates 
were lowered it would induce many more men to ship cattle across, and would 
give larger cargoes of that description. : 

Q. But at the present time, we are dealing with the present system, when 

*we are told that you can fill every stall that is available; I was going to say - 
twice over but I do not want to be guilty of exaggeration—there i is no difficulty 
in filling every stall?—A. At present, I believe not. 

Q. So that the encouragement of the industry is not going to help the ship- 
owners very much at the present time, when they can get all they have ee 
for?—A. But why not make space for cattle? 

Q. I assume that those boats are fitted to take all the cattle they reason- is 
ably can?—A. Some of them are, and*some could have another deck easily. a 

Q@. Another deck built on—A. Most of them carry cattle on the upper deck, 
and shelter them with a tarpaulin in the summer season. In summer the lower | 
deck is a little hot, but they can carry them in the meantime. : i; 

@. You are in favour of another deck?—-A. Yes, next the top deck. i 

Q. The single deck ship is not going to help us very much?—A. I have 3 
been on single deck ships, but have got off them as quickly as I. could. ~ eae 

Q. You spoke of labour rates having come down; do you know whether that _ 
applies to the ship labourer?—A. No, I do not know whether it applies to him or) 
not, but it applies to other things, L know. hs ie 

@. Let us take the list. I have the increases given to ship liners who doa ~ 
great deal of this work of fitting out cattle stalls in Montreal, and my informa- 

tion is that the rate went in 1923 and 1924 from 50 cents to 62 cents. Those are | 
the men who do the cattle fitting. So the wages of ship labourers have gone up?— 
A. Have they? I am surprised to hear that. i 

| Q. I do not want to ask you to speak as to that, but you said labour had 
- gone down; you are not prepared to say that is the case, so far as it concerns — 
~ the labour that is affected there?—A. No; I was just thinking of the ae a 


labour market. 
[Dr. J. H. Grisdale.] 
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Poo). sDo "you know: that the Imperial Shipping Board is investigating this 
cattle question at the present time?—A. Yes, I have their interim report. | 
Poe Q.-You ‘say you have their interim report?—A. Yes. 

-. Q. There is one other thing, Doctor; do you know that the Canadian Pacific | 
~ Railway fitted out three ships, and do you know the experience of the C.P.R. in 
fitting out boats for chilled best (A, Now hs" : 

- Q. Lam told that they specially fitted up three boats to carry chilled beet pee 
A. Possibly they did, I do not know. 
Q. You have never investigated that?—A. No. 
Q. And that they hadn’t any demand for the space, after they had them 
fitted?__A. I am not surprised, judging by the experience my friend McLean had 


in shipping his beef. 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Was that Mr. McLean of the Abattoir Company ?—A. Yes. 
\ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q. At any rate, whether it is or is not the best method of exporting, you are 
not attaching any blame to the shipping companies in reference to this chilled 
beef question?—A. I have never thought of it. 

-Q. Then we get back to the fat cattle question. Let us see if we can clean 
that up. At the present time the principal desideratum 1s. space, not. rate, 
that is the principal thing?—A. No, both. I would not say one was more 
important than the other. 
~~ Q. You think you can treat both in that way, cut the rate and at the same 
time get more space?—A. Yes, that is the way I would say you could make 
money. If I could get a little more. business to do in a wholesale way, I could 
do it a little bit cheaper. 

-Q. Then if you were able to take up every bit of space you could get, and 
you could make money, you think that that would be the great thing to develop? 
“A. I would not like to be the company, but I would like to be the man ship- 


ping the cattle. / 
~ Q: We will not take up any more time with that, then. We are in agree- 


ment that a flat rate is the only practical one?—A. It would be practicable to 


make either one; it might, I won’t say. 
Q. Therefore a flat rate has to be based on the average animal, to be fair 


a to both parties to the rate?——A. It has to be based on the space occupied. 


Q. The space occupied by the average animal?—A. Yes. 
Q. And if the space occupied is the same for one size as another, above 
and below 1,000, it must be based upon what the exporter can afford to pay for 
~ the average animal?—A. I would say it ought to be based on what the trade 
is best able to pay the industry. I am not a great believer in charging all the 
traffic will bear. 
Q. But you must base your rate upon something that surely must have 
/ some reference to the average animal. Is that not correct?—A. Yes, it has 
to have some reference to the average animal. 
: Q. Once you get away from imposing a graded rate, and impose a flat rate, 
that surely must have some reference to the average animal?—aA. Yes. 
Q. So it is up to the exporter to average up to that rate—A. The trouble 
is that whenever he takes the lights he loses money. 
Q. He does not make as much as on the heavies?——A. He loses, absolutely. _ 
Q. Surely that cannot be so with regard to the ocean freight question. If 
he averages up by taking some that are over the average, and others that are 
under A. T was thinking of the man who would ship a 1,200 pound steer 
and make some money, and supposing the same man shipped a 900 pound 


_ steer, he would lose money. Of course, you can average it up and say he made 
[Dr. J. H.. Grisdale.] 


: elt as Sich on the big oe und balance up 


ce in the Old Country might want an animal from 4 050 pounds to 1,150 


good price for the light ‘animals as for the heavier——A. Which shows you are 


have this advantage, in that we are the only people outside of Ireland who can 


cannot ship; they would not be allowed in England if they tried. 
ih The CuatrMan: Does anyone wish to question Dr. Grisdale any futher 


- committee that they tender me their Nee as to what time we should adjourn 
a LO. to-morrow. 


is the small steer loses money. Some of the best me 
come over here and bought cargoes of light steers, just 
feed on their rich pastures, and have gone back and lost. money. i 

Q. Is that what he wants? We have been told just the contrary. ay 
you have not; you have been told something else, but De the pene 


me. 


Q. You just a moment ago Bald our last answer was that that was aay 
what he wanted, the light steer—-A. That is Just what I am Say Ine): yes, ag 
well as the heavy ones. | 

The CuairMAN: Mr. Montgomery, might I suggest this, that ree one |) 


pounds, and that there are others who might want. a light animal for ‘the 
purpose of finishing. . 
The Wirness: Exactly. I have been trying to tell Mr. Montgomery that ‘ 
three or four times. ee Hf ; 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Ee 

Q. If that were true, the inference would be that there. ead be an equally — 


not familiar with the trade. : 
Q. I am not making any profession of that; you see, “we have to examine 
professors and doctors and everything else. Do not expect too much of us. 


The CuatrMAN: I offer this with great humility, because I do not’ fall — 
within either of these classes you refer to, but it would appear to me as common | 
sense that a certain finisher in the Old Country might feel it is best for his 
business to buy an animal from 1,050 pounds to 1,150 pounds which perhaps 
requires from 30°to 60 days finishing, while another man is so situated in 
regard to pasture and facilities for getting stuff so that he wants the ak 
animal. Sa 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i oe 
(Q). ai suppose some might want to bring over calves, as soon as they” are . 
ready to ship?—A. Some might. ‘ 

@. But that does not get us very far. : er : ae i 

By Sir Henry Drayton: f 

Q. Doctor, in connection with this exportation, I just want to,draw your” 
Hendon to an article, which shows that while we are limping, this outside 
authority says that this business of the Argentine is making a tremendous — 
advance, and there is a tremendous consumption of this meat in Europe— i 
A. Yes, no doubt about. it. . 
_ Q. Now let us see if we cannot get something done. —A. There would not. 
be anyone more enthusiastic than myself to get into that business if we could. foe 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 


Q. What is the comparative cost of producing a steer in the Argentine-as 
compared with Canada?—A. They produce their steers “much cheaper. We 


ship live cattle to the Old Country, and there is a demand for that class’ of ‘ 
cattle; they will pay more for that than. for the dead cattle. They (Argentine) 


upon the question of chilled beef, or live cattle? If not, I will suggest to the 


The Witness rere 
The Committee adjourned. 
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1894, 1902, and 1924. Filed by Col. William I. Gear. (Printed as 
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No. 91—Montreal port charges for S.S. “Rio Dorado.” Filed by Sir 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDING o 


House OF ‘Commons, i : 
Com MITTEE Room a: 277, 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1926, ‘ 


The Committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. MeMas ar 
presiding, 
Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir fee. Het Johnstor . 
Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. “J, on Sinclai : 
Ton. H:eH: Se Stork.—12. oe aves 
a Exhibit No. “Comparison of ocean rates. al rate increases, 1913, 
1919 and 1924, fais ‘reference to Exhibits Nos. 24B and 53” , was filed by M 
PEL de Symington, K.C., and ordered to be printed as an appendix to the Pe) ; 
ceedings. m 
an Exhibit No. 89, E Dewncatlanie sailings from Boston and Montreal he 1€ 
years 1894, 1902 and 1924”, was filed by Col, William I.. Gear and corde 
to be printed as an ee to the’ proceedings. 


Ont., who was in A auace. was “called, sworn, examined and rabied. 
ee 3 During the course of his examination Mr. Egan filed Exhibit No. 90, ° 
_ Immigration Act and Regulations”, which is not printed. 
ss Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., ship-owner and manager, London, Engla nd 
; - who was in attendance, was called, ‘sworn, examined and retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 12. 55 o'clock p.m. to meet again. ab 
o’clock p.m. this day. i 
The Committee reassembled at 3.30 o'clock p.m., _the Chita Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. > 
Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Fiset, Johnston, Kenneae 
(Glengarry), McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. McMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, ee 
JB, Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—13. 
| Sir William Petersen, who was again in attendance, was further exami 
and retired. 


‘p.m. this aay eal 
The @citiee’ reassembled at 8.380 o’clock p.m., the Chaifman, eke 
McMaster, Ree: ; 


Johnston, ees ey: MoKey, ‘McMaster, Hon. E. J. ‘MeMure yy 
- Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork.—14.. he 
ay “Sir William Petersen, who was again in attendance, was further examine 
and retired. a 
ae During the course of his examination Bir William Poreen filed Exhil 
_ No. 91, “ Montreal Port Charged for ss. Rio Dorado”, which was read int 
evidence; Exhibit No. 92, “ Builder’s plan (partial) of ss. Rio Ottawa”, sae 
ais not printed. | 
~The Committee adjourned at 10.55 o’clock p.m., to meet again ab 
o'clock | a.m. to-morrow, Friday, May 29, 1925. eM 
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Bpetris or Magellan no. b) ri, ig ky es McLean acieden 1, 656 De 3,312 
Storm RC aig er. pa A ta Loe) Re Rasa line vac wy coe ee 2,128 4 8,492 
Mt er a eG .....|Hamburg Amer......... 2,231 3 6,693. 
_ Toronto 2 URE tad EIN AE eA aR Dita tae Dontiniom 2 oases 2,166 6 12,996 
MOMritOnia. 0... Se. ss EAT UM DE Nae ER OR Donaldson abhi es oa: 2,449 6 16,314 
BRORAB ies lcs WG Fa ok Sa CAS Dominions «oy sac a es 1,833 1 1,833 
d Feelin | PMR GSMs ake aaah Mia ter nfilete « abs ns McLean Kennedy....... 1,070 4 4, 280. 
EVirvinian.....+....:.. SGA eget \ ay aR I Elder-Dempster....,... 2, 636 2 5, 272 
‘Vv PAYEE ici estin ee Sed tafaele «soa Dominion. Sets Sea 3,400 6 20,400 — 
SEE CLO BUEN BU SRAR EW ah VERRAN Donald sans. wes aie 1, 648 5 8, 240 
PA ae yi tu eh ae eet a ea RN ea Hamburg Amero. fy.) E22 3 5, 166 
nadiar Bian tow ocr cuugl tal 1,871 2 3,742 
EES eR SENSE AOS ESIC CARTAN SRR Te ae McLean Kennedy.......| 2,113 20 4, 226 
SO stoi DRE oesdlocta ners ition Johnston. scene 2, 230 1 2, 230- 
MAC ey wut Jada ova nds James, Thom. Jabs ike, 1,939 1 1,939 
291 654,478 


FROM PORT WARDEN’S RECOR DS, N 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER. 2 SAILINGS, M 


‘ Yuan 1902-00 . sa; " 


tt PAE 2 a a ee Be eee COMTIermiany tere moe 2,490 Gaby i 
Fe Hn ee samt oi tre ar women LORRI SOT Clr ame enanies 2,181 5 Jo 
BR PONCE PLT yan t Vtble icc dua 4s Goma ig Shad ty “apn FE Leyland: & Cor: 2,899 2 3. 
URL ATIER is ige Ldsehe win ap We ce Siete Bitig ea Furness Withy2.0 01). 2,612 J 2. 
DRM Had, Pe oui il UN GNU Ae Zlder Dempster.......- 2,186. i Fe YA 
Pret ee tall re eo os PROMBSOni ue lies ota 1,864 4 0 
BERETTA NTT AEs Reo ee hah eoetheaeh ee Sh ce ate wus | ARLEN Gres OSs gee tera ae cnet tea 1,916 5 ry 
UC OO Rll) a ae aa eae Onin neaeraranerten LOTUS weeks h by ainyieeny obi fi 2,364. 3 2 
DOTA Y PCAC tiwag cade ss ome seus ML Cbean Kennedy (< janie 2,020 . eek 0. 
OS iE ES USO a gk eG Ue Allan a octee acco piee mea 6,725. 1 25% 
ROBE OTD ee Pe dialenes a noe os Bede hs Hered CORO SON. Ute) seit 2,372 5 60 
ay ODOM bay Mot ect ee et Glerman jcpond, foe 2,941 1 Be. 
POON CORI s Cus oval is oaks Cade en ds ee] @naldson’ 352 Ayer ine 1,617 4 £05, 
Coprican Head yun. ose eho... 0.) | Mehean' Kennedy febre 2,717 1 Lé& 
Primi ian iy ee I oes come AT Tam Oe artic ave ee 4,018 3 Me 
MVE OLOMA CAC. ce hoe e ob ticle aoe ales McLean Kennedy....... 1,458 ve ie 
PPTIONE Me oe eee tee ee ta eee wll Dominion eee ee 4,251 20 ya 
Devona....... ENED a aos GMO aa Aa MiG Man AR ALO) Nes a cay eg Nag oC BG. 2,372 4 3 
Peecaloiiey wed he a aes Meee ws i TP homson-ss ea eee Hake Pass a Og WE 3 3,525 © 
rere cates ee OER Do edi we bee | + DOMSON 45 Janeen eee 1,876 5 9,380 
PMIBIG are Mr ai eee Rem i eck thy. eae 2,412 4 . 9, 648 
Pee CEA RUM Re ye olin i pote 1,699 2 3,398 | 
PEO ee un ol ii ee eae hop sonsudua wee aye. aL 50 aah 10,750 
PRIME NET ea AU Gi Pees asa SIODALO GON: (soe oags fee wiht 2,434 1 2,434 
Raehowen Teac i Vise ect yl ee 1,988 4 7,952 
Oeste Hee a ae Cee eae ity. Leurneas: Wirth: aloes ian 3,074 2 6, 148 
Ti bey OE Ar uae to hae TO en a Maen Ve WN CRUMP onie do Usual oAod vey 5 COOL fea it. po Og Bare 
TODA ee he en On Soke eng poe ey at | L DODISOR Yc Saas 2,085 Sites 10,425 — 
ORES ATER oe JG BREAN aeRO a Oy OSS aaa : ss Withy: 2% Nia 2,508 3 7,524 © 
PUG ONA ui ne Oe ne em oe bee OMA SOR 2. tii eta nes 2,349 4. ~9,990— 
USC EES TIES, Or Cee Ret Cals 4 sf Se Go coe pot IODAIG SOD Mae eee ere 2,562 5 
OID ITI CORR ugar AO ee ako Nee Elder Dempster........ 2,864. 5 
eee MAmILODaL ei ho) lOk eo Rea Elder Dempster........ 5, 705 3 
Lops Core Ts i pos thety GUO Mele: SRS ASU dae an oh Or Donaldsongi 4) 3, 046 5 
RGPGRIATI Te ae qe Wein eee ty ok LA LIATN ar hae Ete amr te ~) 2,593 1 
ES ead oh ea MOOD ER EY ee ae Elder Dempster........ reg Mid 5 
2 AMP OY Reng el fa 1 OS Ue UN UR ce Ma MO Se Elder Dempster... ...-- 4, 687 6 
Tegra GC hariomont. e210 oss oe ie Cr iy Lord: 1 inevoe oe 2, 059 2 
HANTS ke AMA UE Ri ati) ee R ae aah Se Elder Dempster......-. 1, 933 2 
Pak erOntario. vores ule ire.) eit tan a Elder Dempster........ 2,741 6 
1 AOL IE LP sok kar eg Malte a Maen Sea MALS Fa cao Ce EP EEEROR OE CO Cn Mg. Ape 2,010 1 
Bake Mesantics. lili ie ich ee. Vitae der. enna ber tema 3, 243 5 
Akos Hie oi.) Vo Une ec. oe der Dem paterac acre: 4,814 4 
Malin Head....... Cate mene aie | IM Clean Kepnea yr aeren i. 2226 3 
Monte Videan........ > Pid ha due earner el PAWEENIDGMMIRY yy Any um 3 ane 1,861 6 
Manchester Commerce eee CNT ness VW ltr ae a 3,444 6%. 
PDE MG CE at SoA Monin Oy ages Dike ge a | fey Elder Dempster.......- 2,046 5 
rane enter or Mow AN ch ce? Bit *| Donaldson. 4-4 eee 3,022 6 
1st 8 SPSS Fg CARA Rs at eh ES AR Elder Dempster.......- 3, 508 tg 
Manchester Shippers... 15.020) Bon os ko Franco Canadian........ 2,042 3 
OTe Oe ae REGS ERNE Ragan ROR ag CT en CHB Dominiong! eee 3; 122: - 6° 
PACU CALET OILY to i Chae as nto oe Furness Withy.........- 3,727 am) 
BVUCTYELOES he ns Lite MS ae OTN eae a Elder Dempster........ 4,631 6 
Manchester [mporter,’.0).)) Seal eee {Furness Withy...:. aa 2,538 4 
Mornteaglo teu, shoe oO Mine TElden Dem paheriis Ae oh 3,492 — 4 
PAP SAO aie. is Naso, Ua anniek oisson 5, FLO CE Re eae ee ee 2,728 3 
PREV ICO Or coe. 5 Neal dala npenae a Nr idl Elder Dempster......-- 4,784 3 
pepe len A Oi rit A Me aN ag cd ah Eider Dempster......>.|° — 2,838 3 
MON TAT Ce Ae Sy 1 fn SR Ree gs eles Allan Line win sere oe 3, 088 2 
ESSEC AT EN gS ai OI MR FOUN 2 8S a eA Elder Dempster.......- 4,734 2: 
ROLY IE ROL and MERGE 1 Elder Dempster......-- 3,489 3 
URLS CE 2 Da RUD ale by Elder Dempster..:....- 4,454 2 
CaO ULI ii oy Hk ale Rae name NS Elder Dempster........ ine sOGe 1 
ies cals waa aie sail ine Allan Line. wale 3, 107 AS 
co Slo 8 igs Star 9 aN Te RE Le gece ma BWI DES c RMSE ree ser te RB a PRAY. i Dihe 
PE PAIPORCAAT Msc’, oe aiateto ema ea oo. MANan ke plas NS See ' ype. mae 
COVES TEST IOS AMG aa i i ett as Aca ae eae Dies BW RE shiek shee ina woe ee hil Ds ‘3 


R SAILINGS, MONTREAT—Conctued 


; IN Ghia 

tye Registered | Number Total 

4 Tonnage Arrivals 

wy é; 

4 DOURIERARIT oad do SHIA Ohl che sci et yiere id ed sal oie fe OT MTO Ms ici shea lo ay @ 3,010 o 9,030 
es Ve aS al On 3 aenee enint Aa Rn, beta A, PA Teer ey Oe ats ont ee RT 3,385 6 20,310 
ARE TELOTIAN.......\.': Be ey Nae IAAL hater #08 acl ste cPeatie T ENRRERTL ten aS aa he ayn as eae 3,910 6 23, 460 
MeOmMeraninn’s: F550 5.) COMIN NR tepid COA EATY ante cla tala athe a 2,699 5 13,495 

RE EOINOG Seah sig tiere peace eds ootola's oo ely ss ef UP DOSS WW IERDY....9).5 diale!s s 12, 500 3 7,065 

REST NA ee Pi tae s Wat ie Pale EE MCBE AV LUD Yiigidy oly te 1,976 1 ‘DTG os 
PRE CLOIMNIAD ks. ccod ats sit a ce es 8 De ie Lerman ani jae vee toe ByoL2 1 a Pat: 
TaN ee an ee went Seer ont) LD OMIAITNION oy Riata gle leliel ais) 0 ant 2,848 7 19, 936 

SL Te hae i inne ces Sake SAANARED aes Oa gugleig ea ere' geile 1,860 5 9,300 

oS csrajnaies Heli It: 6 Bt ARCA os Oa Aan GP ae McLean Kennedy....... 2,913 4 11, 652 
MAE oe fae sil way a sf Waly ORM Meee Can. Fwdg. & Exp. Co.. 2) 289 aun 4,478 - 
eer FLOR Lt Sa kee ae eG ..|McLean Kennedy....... 4; 368 2 8,736 

AE Sse a ET RES a a SEE ON SN Atlan) oan Stacia ois 2,430 6 14,580 
cl ey ce CAE Mey BRO ROEM Sg ROE EO ROL IMI See oh Wa LE: 3 pec een ee ee Omer ara 2,788 3 8,364 

RG ret ea). AE inca ye Uk wee odie ALIAD oe aie wg Saale ecg 8 4 3,970 4 15, 880 
CEST GUESS chats ORG NU BEAD LP SOM ene 1,698 2 3,396 
PAS IATT eee armor ate ua UM OnE AN LEAT SND IS | oo Ie Linen Ve Cait 6,802 6 40, 812 

, Tiger IP PUB TE Seyi a rane RR bok = Se alg y Me pe 2,116 4 8, 464 

Pi FACOD IA ds alk ote 0 TS esieo gy Nand soy | OMAIGBON tl iy at shai 2,720 5 13, 600 
Be a eee ae Leen 7...|/Furness Withy Co....... 1,962 4 7,848 

Torr Head......................-..+....|Mebhean Kennedy....... 3, 868 1 3,868 

§ MON AROTIIAT .) (oy a) se keep male de pes 4. (Merman. ol. sa 3, 166 1 3, 166 
MEMost pi alia coe. eeiitug «codec. de> cdeee (Parness WIthY.y. 0265.0: 1,976 4 7,904 
EAD Rv se hin a teen eh aaah OTC ep Elder Dempster........ 1,937 i 3,874 

DRM. Surya elck BLP ae ath Ne antag Elder Dempster.:...... 2, 246 1 2, 246 

aN ag \ 317 921, 302 

ET ou ARNT at lS Ay SSE ACA HOS AN a et SMAI 8) 0) UN 

j 

2) May 7, 1925 

Bas FROM PORT WARDEN’S RECORDS, MONTREAL 

2 : ae TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILINGS, MONTREAL 

j Year 1924 

Net Number Total 
Steamer Line Registered | Arrivals..| Tonnage 
/ Tonnage |. ay 
PAO ATTAIN © Moy case. dbl ah Pre neaees woe Cumardy ci age ak 8,391 6 50,346 
ESTE eR td ek RE yee aya eigen CE iioy sel ne ined aE eT 8,445 6 50, 670 
TIEN 6 ORS te lr Get, cc hid Seale oayate diptt lew walla n Furness Withy.... 3,124 4 12,496 
eR ee E gM ta a OLS aloe ubee gakin'® ens Cunard yan Ber ayy 8,527 6 51,162 
LPS NER oa Ba IRS BS Ove ee a Anchor-Donaldson...... 8,118 8 64,944. 
Be tr ee elas iho waited Ws New Zealand Shipping. . 3,031 1 3,031 
eee Eee) We Rte ae el lw Qoeld o/s weal a aes Scandivanian Amer..... 2,303 Bune 4,606. 
SMP GLETIING Gas). ide ce ine deabions oie) New Zealand Shipping. . 2133 1 PAE EN 
EAN ire on ge woah ey eden» Cunard Steam Ship Co. 2,695 1 2,695 
To PREUGT eT SUR ibis Rees ge S anreregl aeeimibnr aA er 2 Canadian Pacific Steam- 
: ships. BRN cie bla E cise RAE 2,905 5 14,523 - 
MGC oils Ute clay odes en g¢ 4,095 5 20,465 
MI SCROTU NT re ats gute gce yee se eee ef 4,139 4 16,556 
MMB OHNEDTOKE Ie ren Le vine eet gees re £¢ 4,145 4 16,580. 
Perse ONNLY ee Fee oats meee Mae ee Nahe ca Trans- 3,130 5 15,650 
aa port 
Lechter an oa: no MA Canadian Pacific 8. Be 4,228 2 8,456 
Megha e Apo ge Ne ae mS Ua Eas wh ilar ct 3,058 4 12,232 
Me erroa Citta aye ete asia i Mnarirn gta -vrs deta ans dase ye be! 4,157 4 16,628 
TdT hee Res ini MM We We DONG AY amicus i 4,154 igs 20,770 
OER ETD Verse AGENTS EN ita aT ra Ree a “4 3,042 ve 6,084 
Ge TN Pa ae nea, VO ale C30 ais bah War weal 6 A ei xs 3,187 2 , 15,935 
NE ab ae RUC yale ee GRE EE reir Steam Ship Co., 4,162 # 12,486 
By td. ; 
Ghadian TARIGIReR eck New aioe ook Sis Canadian Govt. M.M.. 3, 244 1 3,244 
Merndian GATTICr oki 5 be es cade oC “ ee 3 1,909 4 7, 636- 
a nadian Challenger. Ae TARA BAT” 6 / SeAE Lk aL on Ss 3,331 1 3,331 
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i PROM PORT. WARDEN’ ce ‘REC RDS [ 
if TRANSATLANTIC LINER SAILD Gs Mh 
‘ YEAR 1924 
‘ Steamer ; 
2 Tonnage 
e Canadian Commander...../5:)......000.. a ay e 3,340 Ke 
WWANACIAN CONOQUCTOTS. (shine dn desir tena © i ies 3,336 4 
ANCA cian, COMStETUCLOR sighs 4 Wis gate sieve cis mines i S ck 4.413 Fabs 
Ga maCe at OT UISET 6 Mises Waal wie urn aieit note " bi ‘eh 4,413 2 
Canadian Explorer.............- SENN Ratt fs wy ay Susek 4 
Pandan PURNOR howe. ks ce eebies Aatele vee 4 a, - 2,200 ¢ 5 
Rpnadian HOnester.. ee psa ae 3 Se enD TO 5 
CANA an iny envor? igs veer saree ee ans} cH Ce ea aa 3,384 ce 
Wannclian eAGernG oo NU nat ae tT yy S FG Os ots Pee 86 Riss 
WOMMAG Te WLATINGR 00). (iced Bena 9 tem ee % Ke ea 3,000 4 
PV AMELIA MANET POT Cais © Serie seis Niwas eed pe eda ie fs SEES hh COO 1 
Wanadian, Naviratoric.. Gos. cece eee: A a sv 1,929 4 
4) ‘Canadian Otter.:.)... Haat IN be, Mar ae ae as a it sf a 1,887 4 
Pitvemeidian Pioneer). ee yia cede ee le : sf is 33549 © Aes 
MOCHA MANION, CIE Oi aes ely aly ey Se NN Bao Siu 
Canadian Runner..... BO Sa uy eee, a alt aoe oy 1812 4 
MC UEC COULISD Laas wis a kis gee} Goon ee “i a ai 3, 242 (ye 
MMU ENONOUP Leics be aia sk celal + * i a 3,504 2 
CAMO TATIOODINNOT. 0 bs wk les eg eis as ete 3 ui ca 3,331 Ly 
POM MAI AN UAL GCE sv. dh nine. ida bie oy sem ss ne o i 1,900 3 
me@anadian Victor...2)% es) .’s Ri peo ata ala me ‘a a 3,340 4 
Wewnmecian, Winners ree ales cen = x ss lee? R857 1 
Peemadinn Traveller oi.) 2.654 ys Ks i ee a8 | 1 
“Yas, 0) Tie SCTE WSU Mee a ea SP ae Anchor-Donaldson Line.| ~ 3,122 5 
‘gh ota Us Ue MAN arena 0 As Ung RR en Wee Thomson.......: Lae: 3,218 ie 
Kian CAIPRO Wan ey arr sakes DRO OF SUT SRE ch Ee tance eae 3, 257 3 
Vi eR INO AC EA ND Eo Salas oe, bivialh rrtere cy mae A Ahh 3, 700 5 
SET ly UMN Gime ah Wag ba mee em hs we (3.262 6 
Cee VOUT Sone Seu at mea) pes Sig aie ie, ee PEA DEO Neg dL 2 
ie ey AMA UWS hc ese Sere aie Wehr es RPL Rares A a sie tisk t Nath 2,937 ie 
TaN Peat ha) Oot Get Win same a ice <0 ale McLean Kennedy....... moe Bes nD 
Peart We ate eR NA Niece SNR ey esis wite vliane 3 Elder Dempster........ 4,486 1 
Cassandra..,.... eas WERT 0 2 eal ge Anchor-Donaldson...... vol (ani, 
Cuvee er aa MC RUM ly an Bers, eC ia dees |W Ena Geos tee eee ea te | 5, 981 8 
UEPTESTS ORSAY GT Mee Weg ol pct ec Ann PI ee em ie 3,210 4 
GWormishaPoing oi). i ovocek o. MA GREE ee AWA ae Furness Withy.........: 2,706 un 
GEESE 19 AGEN RE REA TAG llc MU OO White Staraiees 2a: 3,677 5 
ROGERS i eae CLG Mad aimee eA el. Anchor-Donaldson...... 3,418 5 
REMIT Oa ie uy see ac ihe Menai WIR CET de Shade! Furniss: Withy 3030 3) ee 2,932 4 
LOTTA EM Ck VN care aid a seas Wate gb 5 ts White Starnes 4, 230 5 
WQOTACETOO ops oe ek a Me hs Onumee igen et er Steam Ship Co., 4,533 * 3 
BRU AIENEGIT RY orc eatin: mia kaise gat ‘Phomsonve aaa: 3, 206 aD 
Ove Tat EET OAs ee GIRO ABO aaa caine Petit caret Elder Dempster SPRdN, oan Mt 4.485 “2 
WU TCSRVSs bean sa RA eat haat GIN Nin AM a aa et A a SRG eck gs a 4, 462 1 
City of eter ch gee rane Maa rg thea eer a a" ...|White Star. 6,022 1 
Geodon ae Po et ae ia Intercontinental Trans. 3,061 4) 
sO Fa ae AT Be Un 0 eR hy Ce Elder Dempster. . : 4,463 1 
MANOR PROC fps so sae 5 te meer rt oye Sn! YHead: Dine 22/2 or see, ee 3,278 1 
De eMC, sR, White Star). (ag fy) . 9,870 Ve 
| TAOS Ser CoN LES EE TON GRU GE STO LOR) ap IE Scandinavian American. 1,538 2 
Pe RLOBOR OUNUY re i vos uae ie oth. Intercontinental Trans. . in Be 4 
Re AILCE rd OUI eT Home O aS Gs Head ‘Limes yeas , 3,985 Pgk 
‘Grey County...... Wee tetas Pee ae Bae Intercontinental Trans. . 2,967 5 
Gracia ARR ONES ESP, SHAT BUM OR GH pie BP ie at Mates eee Steam Ship Co. 5 3,0a¢ v 
oe, Guanue Heiberg La Mapa eg Oiyte ta en at (he ag ane Intercontinental Trans. . 1,550. 1 
ft 05 Cs Vals a me SRY RMD Ne eaten ane ces Houston ime? Seas. 2,903 1 
‘Hastings County Intercontinental Trans..} 2,595 ett 
PEN VALING coy Ahi y ely dae CPs g wltne 3 Bente Srl Houston Line} ace agen 3,589 1 
PREEPONOL sci he APPL nen Mec apap cei vag e Wa ae eC 2. 126 1; 
0 SOs all ae Com Nai ha (gp bae GN eA Elder Dempster........ 4,278 1 
MINOR ERCACO Ds oa he Pe Ge ee Ae ee. Head Line. . ire 3,269 5 
Hye CnC TERR ee aa Heino a asl iv Ay gt alba Anchor-Donaldson...... 2,886 CRC 2 
Kentucky NL RSID hana acre Cane Rae AE hy haga Scandivanian American.| 1,318 as | 
CES age ENO) DT A Oe ARRAS ee Oe a SO Intercontinental Trans..} 1,805 ~ a 
LOO VSS Ge aR arg ei, Rea Ma eT enon 1 rea Ching re 2.754 Dae 
Pebora Downshire)/...ch¢eak ses cues Bien : Rode Gates Naa ee 
Lord Bxdonderny. chi. 00. Win cage .t CO DA aL aa : 3630 ee 
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Pe thee Pe Ry em hh CAGE PAG 
ROWE ote cee 2 feamaaian Paeke 8, oi 
° _|White Star. ASEAN SNe oe 


st it ie a ee Purnoes Witkiy Fre 
ns Si eeae NL as a ein ay a a Canadian Pacific 8. Hoy 


&é “é 
sy E (73 


Oj te el a6 eye aiya, [UFO © 18) 0,0 fre eh wiralta je mee mle ale 
Shia 8) Lo) GaP a ekjalug).-@) eln 0 \vh ene.) s/o) 6) a \e lie louise Ye ef ele rpwe 


“ee “ce 


ln 0 oth @) bene! all whom) \¢ Jee. bate 16 sete) aa). arieie 0 ee 1d)» 


Michigan. 2 et NS AAA ON Fata ease neR om eI ORG =< ed Ran gape Rata pte 
Monarch. . eRe aR ee NO SmI DRM, eatage Coad .|Elder Dempster Sara th oi 


Bile eT Gig ene aw. &, eile ware le wes ene pebehe el ele 


Canadian Pacific 8. S... 
CTWihhitesetar. wr ee 
Intercontinental Trans. 


Oleh s, Bike c8> 6 Wer apie estecre. ol ae whe ia/al.6\te/ieyid. wilder opie) %ac/el'e 


fabio a, wae 6 6h le) bey a je @,ielaijed © 0 6) ¢ 0 018) 2) # eels ade 


Cae 
eae 


aiiavie\ bios ia SLeite Yeigeilsiia tells el\ 0.01 6 esi; 6 dee iia, eyeh.v) tam 


j White: StancanC pe), 
Basch. SA ests teaches ANE a) ale hae tie Intercontinental Trans. . 


a sue Vager ceca iL Nah .........{Anchor-Donaldson. . 
White tans sane iss 


Ltd. 


Cie OCTRa th oie). a. vice) pial wis i mile, al wet Oh 4) cei 8 jal Senetye) we ye. 


l oe 

ae Gy Sa SAM ser ey sa, . . 

_ Verentia.. Bie yieug eee When ahr uaths Se aes 4 
Ee AO PUN ae EMR Ree Rae ..|/Seandivanian America. . 
le) ie Nn 8 RIE NA Sean less on anekat 

s ce ‘915 “ce 

a et Ae Rast antl Ac a <; 

FS Coke Tita choy BC pte al Fig tis OnE MEA PNAE Fo ve 4 
FURS mtAT Oe ats Aa Weslo SG CGN OL ety ee Reds ach hanes Gh Cha 


PS EAR AE EOS sat AO Spe has Intercontinental Trans. . 
¥ 1 


Net 


Anchor-Donaldson....’. .} | 


3,771 
3,479 


38,774 


3,672 
2,538 
4,178 
4.948 
2,968 
3,328 
8,525 
9,183 
7,655 
8,521 
4,948 


9,789 


9,724 
9,823 
5.611 
6,631 
6, 473 
6,118 
4, 824 
4,044 
1,918 
4,123 
2,613 


> 3,063 


9,874 
2,146 
5,494 
5, 683 
4,100 


3,195 
3,180 
3, 152 
2,365 
3,619 
3,613 
3,613 
3,613 
3,670 
2,717 


Number | 
Registered Sree Ee a 
Tonnage ‘ 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


hae eae ie 
Sey hay 


gh ! ae Commirren Room 276, 
aia “ | Hovusse or COMMONS, 
Tuurspay, May 28, 1926. 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr Ac Ry, 
McMaster, presiding. ee, 
The CuArrman: Gentlemen, we have a quorum and the Committee will 
please come to-order. Have Counsel any applications? | 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, I had prepared a comparison of 
_ rates and rate increases, which has been presented to the shipping companies’ 
representatives. They have checked and approved the rates. They did not 

have time to check the percentages, as I understand it, but we are quite pre- 

pared to take the responsibility for the percentages. The rates, in any event, 

are correct, and I think this is information:which should be printed in the 

record, because it is taken from Mr. Marlow’s exhibit No. 53, some of the 

other principal commodities added, and shows what the rates were in 1913, and 

‘then from 1919 to 1924, with the increases thereon. I would ask that this be 
- filed and printed in the record. As I say, these figures have all been approved 
~ by Mr. Marlow. : 

The CuarrMan: It would appear to me there is no ‘objection, and it 
would be of very great value to have printed in the record. Am I right, Mr. 
- Montgomery, in thinking there is no objection to this? 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I have just seen this for the first time. 

_ Mr. Symrnoron, K.C.: They have been in the hands of his friends for a 
week, 

Exursir 88: Comparison of rates and rate increases 1913 and 1919 to 1924. 
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meantime, it can go in. 

The Cuatrman: I will order this to be printed. 
_, Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have. also had prepared, sir, a statement of — 
comparisons of westbound rates. The gentleman who was to check this over 

has not arrived, but it is to be checked and filed this afternoon. 
The CuarrMan: Just before we begin the examination of witnesses, may — 
I say that Colonel Gear has handed to me six documents; three of them refer 
- to the steamers and their tonnage trading out of Boston—the steamers being 
trans-Atlantic liners—for the years 1894, 1902, 1924. Similar information con- 
cerning the same years of trans-Atlantic liners trading out of the port of Mon- 
treal comprise the other three. Colonel Gear has handed me these in response > 
to my inquiry as to the quantity and quality of the services provided in pre- 
- Conference times, Boston as compared to Montreal, in respect to the liner 
services connected with these two ports. I will put these in, but I do not know 
whether they should be printed or not. ae 
Hon. Mr. Stncuatrz: Put them all in the record. c 
-- The Cuarrman: The object of my question was to verify or disprove the 
contention that without the Conference system regular liner sailings were, if 
not impossible, less likely to obtain. 
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4 Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I suppose I can check this over later; in the’ connie 


teh Eehibit 89: Gonperadn a Se narder and tonn: 
ae and Boston to U.K., 1894, 1902, and 1924. 


‘ ‘The Cuatrman: I think these had better be printe : 
ie Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Egan, I understand has a few words he wants 
to say to the Committee. : ee 
The CuatrMANn: Mr. Egan, the mae? MU hieter of “anheden and 
| Colonization. Le 
a Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just before that, Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. sym- 
| Ington why grain is not. shown in this (indicating Exhibit 88)? 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The rates on grain have all _been is in by the : 
other side. ae 
‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Why should not grain be included? vol have foo i 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The grain figures are all in. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That will apply to half the commodities. You — 
might say “the grain is all in,” “the cattle are all in,” “ lumber‘is all in,” ete. —, 

- That would not be an answer to your question in regard to any commodity. abe 
. hope they have not picked out simply the high- class commodities for the > Pay ir 
pose of this statement. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We took Mr. Marlow’s Exhibit 53, which aa 
not show the rates for 1913; it was put in to show the reduction on commodities — 
from 1919 on, and we thought it wise to take the commodities he had selected, pan 
although there may be one or two others; I think there are, and put in ee : 
1913 rates, so as to bring that statement, in full before the Committee. ) 


Wituiam Joun Eean called and sworn: : rate 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: . 
| Q. Mr. Egan, what is you position?—A. Deputy Minister of Tmmigration 
and Colonization. 

- Q. Now, Mr. Egan, we have had some evidence here with respect to- the | 
class of accommodation given to immigrants: Have you a copy of the Immi-— 
gration Act and Regulations with you?—A. Yes, sir. on 

—Q. Will you kindly produce it?—A. In French or in English? | 

The Cuatrman: I think we would rather have it in English; most of the : 
members of the Committee speak the English tongue, and the French members 
‘are so well instructed— 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: May we have this marked as an Exhibit? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Exhibit 90: Immigration Act and Regulations. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i | : uit 

Q. Section 59; Mr. Egan, of Exhibit No. 90 deals with the number of pas a y 
sengers per cubic space, does it not?—A. Yes, sir. eo 
- Q. Has there been any change in that for some time?—A. No, sir. 

L Q. I understand that that section is in the revised statutes of 1906?— 
: iA That regulation is the same as chapter 93, section 11 of the Revised Statutes & 
of Canada of 1906. Sy 
'. Q. So that, so far as the Immigration Act is concerned, there have beeri no : 
Pha ees in the Canadian Act from 1906 to date with respect we these” require i 
» ments?—A. None. | 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


Tel Mr. SrnynNe: oe can accommodations? 
“Fat "Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Dealing with accommodations only. 


TB, Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Apart from the Act, has there been any change in the regulations deal- 
ing with accommodations ?—A. I am not familiar with them, But there are, of 
course, on the part of the British Government. 

% / Q: I mean the Canadian Regulations?—-A. Any other changes? 

~~  @Q. Yes, with respect to accommodations?—A. None. 

B60), Outside of the Act?—A. None. 

; @. Now, Mr. Egan, some evidence has been given, with respect to the 
movement to Australia as opposed to the movement to Canada. I think you 
wanted to say something about that?—-A. | will be very glad to say anything, 
if you want any information on ns 

4 Q. The information was given to this Committee that apparently the United 
Kingdom immigration was going to Australia and not to Canada. Has that 
any connection with ocean rates? That is all I am interested in—A. Well, as 
a matter of fact, there is much more British immigration to Canada, and always 
has been, than to Australia or New Zealand. 

Q. Even today ?—-A. I would only speak of the figures of which i know, 
up to 1924. 

Q. Including 1924?—A. Including 1924, up to the end of December, 1924, 
the calendar year. The total immigration from the United Kingdom to Canada 
in 1924 was 63,016, and to Australia, 38,599; but of the AQ immigration, 
_ 25,117 were assisted passage, whereas out of the 63,016 to Canada, 6,261 were 
assisted passage; therefore, you see that a great many more people from the 
_ United, Kingdom pay their own fare, and are not assisted in any way, but have 
made their own way towards Canada. That is the history right back as far 
' as we go. There may be one exception, immediately after the w war, when we 
_ stopped everything here. ay 
=  Q. What do you mean by “assisted passage’?—A. Coming under the 
Empire Settlement Scheme. For instance, take the Britisher going under the — 
_ Empire Settlement Scheme to Canada; may I point this out, that as far as we | 
are concerned, the assisted passage is for the agriculturist, the farm labourer, — 
_ the farmer or the domestic only, whereas New Zealand, and more particularly 
__ Australia, spread it out over a greater range of occupations. Going to New 
_ Zealand, the Imperial Outright Grant is £11; the New Zealand Government > 
- Outright Grant is £11, and the migrant must pay £11, that is, married couples — 

with or without children. In the case of a domestic, the Imperial Government. 
_ gives outright a grant on the passage of £11, and the New Zealand Government 
| gives £22; the domestic does not pay any ‘fare. We here, under the Empire 
Settlement Scheme, loan the fare to the domestic and to the farm- labourer, | 
' the prospective farm- -owner, or actual farm-owner, if he wishes to take the — 
| Empire Settlement Scheme Loan. The only gift—if I may call it a gift—in © 
a connection with the Empire Settlement Scheme is a £6 rebate off the repayment 
_ to the domestic who accepts and remains at domestic work in the country 
districts, that is, on the farms; outside of that they pay us everything; in the 
ae a ioe is handed to them. I may say that approximately 57,000 people 
' have pal elr own way to Canada as immigrants as against, 
_- 13,000 to Australia. i roughly ie 
—  @. Now, Mr. Egan, from your experience, have you anything to say: about 
| phect of the cheaper immigrant rate to Canada?—A. I did read the evidence 
; “(ba [Mr. W. J.° Egan.] 
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given by Colonel Maughan, and what I may V 
practically backs up what he asserts, and in my opinion 
about it, but that the cheaper rate will bring you an increased 
We have only to go back to 1923 when the shipping companies g 
harvester proposition a rate of $60 to Winnipeg from England, a d th | 
difficulty in securing, I think it was—and I am speaking only from memory— 
12,000 people, and I think with all due respect to any who may be speaking 
about their not having the money, if the occasion presented itself and we asked 
the Old Country to supply us with 20,000 this year on the $60 fare to Winnipeg, 
we would have no trouble in getting them, even with our restrictions. They 
are called “restrictions”, but theymare really selections, and when I speak of — 
these particular restrictions or selections, I would like to deal with that a little 
later on, if you care to hear from me. What I mean to convey at the moment 
is that our selections would be of such a nature on a harvester proposition oi 
that. kind, or the requirements for a number of people of. that kind, that we — 
would not have the same after-results as were in evidence to a certain extent — 
on the last harvester movement from the United Kingdom. Le ee 
~ Q. Do I understand from that, that it is your opinion that a cheaper immi-— 
grant rate would bring more immigrants?—A. Yes, undoubtedly, but it will 
certainly back up everything Colonel Maughan says, that if he had a constant 


: _traffic—if he were loaded—he could see his way to come to a lower price. $i | 


filled up by the farmer here desiring farm help, or by the parties desiring domes 


i ie he was speaking of his own company he was a little uncharitable to them, bec 


Q. But, as I understand the evidence, the reduction from $80 down to .$60 — 
would produce no apparent result, because this assisted scheme had not produced — 
that result?—A. In my opinion the assisted passage scheme which is devoted to — 
the farming end of it brought us more farmers last year than would have-come ~ 
under ordinary circumstances. There is no question but that there was more — 
trade for the shipping companies last year on account of that. That is my 
opinion, and the proof of it is that this year with the rates higher and a fair 
demand for help of that kind, the bookings are not nearly so large from the 
United Kingdom. ¥ A 

Q. Now, you said you wanted to say something about the permit system; — 
do you remember the evidence we had, when it was said that there was something 
about 25 per cent of a throwback, coming cap in hand to the departmnent. What 
do you want to say about that?—-A. I think first off I will deal with the permits. 
I think that this permit proposition ought to be explained to the Committee. 
We do not exact this permit; it is a certain condition which has grown up since © 
the end of the war, certain continental countries having had certain experiences, — 
and they wanted some sort of a document before issuing a passport which would — 
assure them that their nationals were coming to an assured occupation, that they — 
were coming to something which would give them a fighting chance of making — 
good. Their reason for that was due to- their bitter experience for, say, two 
years after the war, so many of their people being returned to them broke. — The 
necessity for that brought a request on the part of the shipping companies for 
some form of document, an affidavit of some kind it developed into first, which 
would be handed to the passenger, so that he might without delay, or as little 
delay as possible, secure his passport from his government. There were some 
fifty different types of those papers in the first year of our experience, and we 
found that they proved to be a source of temptation to a great many people, — 
whose greatest interest in life was what they might earn, legitimately or other-_ 
wise, rather than Canada, and after several conferences with the shippin 
interests, with whom we co-operate, we finally drafted a form which has to b 


_ tic help. That applies to certain countries. I read Col. Maughan’s evidence in _ 
_ regard to the return of 25 per éent of these applications, and may I say that if 
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n my estimation not 10 per cent of the applications that came through his 
mmpany and recognized by us were thrown back, because they were practically 
all genuine. If he was speaking of his own immediate environment in shipping 
circles, who confer with us from time to time, well, he was charitable to them 
when he said we turned back 25 per cent, and if he was speaking of the shipping 
interests generally, his mantle of charity would spread far enough to nearly 
~ cover the world, when he said we rejected 25 per cent only because, as a matter 
of fact, owing to the peculiar methods of sub-agents and others interested in 
emigration and what they can make from it, we had thousands of cases we had 
to reject at first. I may say that that was more or less common, not to any 
- particular line. We found the great majority of cases to be genuine, to a certain 
extent, and we did not lose nearly as much as 25 per cent. On the other hand, 
in some instances they were thrown back by thousands, and I think it is only 
_ fair to the department that I should give you one or two examples and more if 
_- you wish, why we have had to make these investigations, followed by these 
7 rejections. Here is a case—I will not give you the name of the Canadian citizen 
who signed the document; in our investigation we found that the emigrant 
-on the other side was physically defective. I may say that the most of these 
_ applications at the beginning were to bring men with farming experience, while 
we found that the immigrants were really not fitted for that work, and were 
‘such that most countries on the European continent would be glad to get rid of. 
We had an application by a Canadian citizen for a native of Jugo Slovakia 
~ to come and work for him asa farm hand. We found that the proposed emigrant 
- was defective, that his right hand was injured, that one finger was gone, and that 
the back of his hand was bent. The investigation in Canada shows that he him- 
self stated that he owned no land (that is, the applicant) that he never made 
the application, that someone must have forged his name, and that he is a 
- labourer himself and not in good circumstances. my | 
ie Let me cite another case, an application to bring in an immigrant; our 
- investigation shows, based on the report of the parish priest and the chief of 
police that the applicant was no farmer, that he kept a gambling and illicit 
- liquor house and so forth. ° 

-Jn another case the investigator was told that the man assigned to him was 
_ brought here to oblige a friend in Buffalo, that the man was a restaurant owner, 
consequently the man was not needed at all, and that he was not suitable for 
farm work in Canada. I might go on and give you these by the thousands, but 
these are a few of the examples which came to our attention. 
Ri There is also the allegation that they are being delayed considerably. We 
_ did keep or get what was practically a blacklist. We know from certain sources. 
_ that they are very seldom legitimate applications, and we do not at once reject 
_ those in which we tliink there is a necessity for investigation, so that that 
explanation will cover the necessity for these investigations and why these per- 
mits are created. i‘ 
ho I would like to say as to the remarks made by the Chairman about their 
coming to us cap in hand, that those remarks really upset me considerably. 


The Cuamman: I am sorry for that, Mr. Egan.: \ 


The Wirness: We ask no man.and expect no man to come to us cap in 
hand, but we do find that the applications are supported by gentlemen learned- 
-in-the-law, that they have come to me asking me to kindly bend the law for a 
ertain reason, although they have never asked me to break it, and if they 
ome in and tell me that my future is at stake, and that something else is going 
to happen to me unless I grant it, I may say that the man who approaches me 
rom any humanitarian standpoint must of necessity get consideration, but I 
ever hope to create in this country any Uriah Heep atmosphere—I am sorry 
the men who know the law backwards feel that because they are asking me 
[Mr.. W. J. Bgan.] 
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to bend the law on certain occasions they are going to come cap in hand; we 
do not. expect it, we do not want it, and we will do everything we can to assist, 
but in a proper way. esa as Chas: fe Pale A 

The Cuatrman: I think I might perhaps interject something here, that is, = 
that my remarks had no personal application to the gentleman who acts as 
Deputy Minister of Immigration and Colonization. The expression “cap in 
hand” was meant to signify that although this country is, in my humble opinion, — 
very much in need of new citizens, that the restrictions for which the Deputy 
Minister is not at all responsible—his duty merely being to carry out the law ’ 
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as it is—are such that applications have to be made for permission to facilitate 
the entry of people to this country who in my personal opinion should be 
‘ allowed to come in without let or hindrance. I am sorry if the Deputy Minister _ 
took any personal application out of my words, because they were not so 
intended. : 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: The illustrations given indicate to me great care on 
the part of the Department. 4 

The CuatrMan: Certainly. They have to be careful. There is no ques- 
tion about care being exercised. I am merely expressing my own view, that 
people must: not be allowed to come in who are morally unfit, physically unfit, — 
or mentally unsound. Apart from that, my opinion would be that very free : 
access should be given to people who want to make a fresh start in this country. | 
I think that is the way the United States was built up. A ) 

The Witness: May I express an opinion as to the remark that has just! om 
been made about the United States being built up, the opinion of one who knows 
the continent pretty well. ‘When you mention the United States under these 
circumstances, yes, but we are talking to-day of a European Continent with a 
different mentality, and which is as yet a Devil’s brood, and any kind of an 
open door proposition from the continent, without selection, would bring you not 
even the skim but the sct'm, which they do not want, and which would be dis- 
astrous to us, In my opinion. ; 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Egan?—A. No, sir. I did — 
not particularly wish to come at all. hae, “a 
The CuarrMANn: I am sure we are very much obliged to you, Mr. Egan. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: mats 
Q. I just have a few questions to ask of Mr. Egan. 2 
Mr. Rrnrret: May I interject, before Mr. Montgomery starts? The wit- — 
ness told Mr. Symington that in his opinion if the rates were lowered we would — 
get more immigrants for Canada. The point was not exactly that. Perhaps the 
witness would tell us whether in his opinion if the rates were lowered, with not 
so good a service, he still thinks we would get more immigrants? 


The Witness: Our total immigration outside of Great Britain is more or — 
less guided by conditions in Canada in regard to farm help. This law which IT _ 
have to administer tells me that certain people come for certain purposes only 
from foreign countries. | 

Q. But you just said that a lower rate would attract more immigrants to — 
this country; are you of opinion that the immigrants would come at the lower, — 
rate, even if they did not get as good a service as on a liner? That point was 
- raised a couple of days ago.—A. I sometimes feel as if what is exacted from the _ 
shipping companies, and which is called competition in service, is altogether 
beyond what is actually required for 75 per cent of our immigrants, because — 
our forefathers travelled without it, and got here all right. 4 Hae 

[Mr. W. J. Egan] rie 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
——--Q. - To get at it directly, Mr. Egan, is it your opinion that a lower rate, 
_- with a less expensive accommodation and service, would produce more immi- 
grants? Is that your opinion?—A. Yes, a lower rate would be bound to pro- 
duce more immigrants. ie 
Q. Even if the service were not of the class that the competition seems 
to foree?—A. I believe if we could approach anything along the line suggested 
: by Col. Maughan the other day, instead of having three or four months’ 
traffic, which is all we can use, because we do not believe in bringing people in 
~ here in December for farm work—if that time were extended for a further 
period, or if the accommodation was extended over the four months period, it 
could be done very much chaper. 


| By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , 

| Q. I did not quite catch the import of that answer, Mr. Egan; is it your 
suggestion that there should be a lower rate for the rush movement during the 
four months, or something of that sort?—A. No, but I do feel that even with 
the accommodation which is in evidence to-day, and which the shipping com- 
panies say is required, although personally I do not agree with that, and I do 
not think that the higher fare to-day is on account of that accommodation, 
that it may be on account of the shortage of people during a certain period, 
but that the higher service is in evidence to-day owing to other circumstances. 

Q. You are aware, are you not, that the improvement in the accommodation 
is equal whether they are coming to this country, Montreal for instance, or to 
American ports?—A. That improvement was in evidence last year and the 
year before, and if the American quota laws had not come into force and caused 
a shortage of traffic, we would not have had this condition. It is on account 
of that shortage largely; at least that is my opinion. 

Q. Whatever the reasons may be, there has been a decided falling off in 
Eeyeraven to Canada, comparing the last few years with pre-war years?—A. 

es. 

Q. And that is not only from the other side of the water, where ocean rates 
are involved, but also from countries like the United States?—A. Yes. 
as Q. So that we have a condition which must be common to all sources of 
immigration, whatever that condition may be?—A. Yes, but these conditions 

- ean always be explained. I know this is not an investigation of the Immigration 
Department, but as to’immigration: in the United States end of it, of a 
necessity you have had that falling off, because the father of a family living 
in the United States, owing a farm there, could not sell his farm or realize in 
such a way or at such a time at any time in the last three or four years so that 
he could come to this country and bring his family with him. But that con- 
dition is changed, and we are having a greater immigration to-day. I do not 
think the decrease in our accommodation is the ground for the falling off, not a 
particle. / : 

Q. Will you agree with me that any falling off in immigration is not due 
to ocean rates alone?—A. No. ; 

Q. Nor would you even say that it is the principal factor?—A. No. We 
cannot assimilate the number of people we get; we have no railways. to build; 
we have nothing to give a man a chance‘to start on. There are a dozen reasons 
for it, but you do not want me to go into them all. | 
mS Q. The root of the matter is, you have to have employment for these men 
- before you can bring them here?—A. That is it. : 

i Q. Or provide work for them before they actually come over?—A. Yes. 
~ Conditions on the continent have brought that about. 
i Q. That harvester movement you spoke about was really a special move- 
ieyment?—A. Yes. } 
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: oO Ahoy were aie. guaranteed empl 
_ ( Q. I suppose the opportunity of. coming: out ur 
was: very attractive to people who wanted a jaun us 
OK. Yes. 
bend). o that It woul be unfair to take that as a Peis ts ?- 
N Except that it shows the preparedness to move if you can move them at the 
right prices. For instanee, I have noticed a store, the highest priced store in 
this city has been closed up for three days for special attractions, and I had 
to walk around two or three blocks to get: in. 
Q. And you can compare that. movement to a bargain ie Ae Yes. 
_ Q. You guaranteed to take them back at a special rate?—A. Which shows | 
that a cheap rate will bring the people. . hii 
Q. But. they would like to get back again?—A. We hope from the way we 
are handling them now that they will have no desire to return. “4 
@. 1 am referring to the special farmer movement ?—A, Yes, a lot took v : 
_ advantage of it. . 
 Q. A cheap fare out and a cheap fare back?—-A.. Yes. 
 Q. And with something like a cheap movement over the rails In our own 
country ?—A. Yes. 
an Q. They wished to have a trip, see the world, and go back agnin?—A. Wel, 
we kept 8 thousand of them, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Eight thousand out of how many?—A. Twelve thousand. 


The CHatrMAN: That was very good indeed. I think you are to be con- 
eed ; 


ag Mr. VE ea al K. Os ' 4 


@. Last. year there were certain special inducements given, were there not, 
to United Kingdom immigrants?—-A. Yes, sir, coming from the United King- 
dom only. ef 

I think on the Steamships side they gave a special reduction of i $15 a 
head, did they not?—-A. Yes, sir. . 

Q, Thereby reducing the fare from $75 to $602?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what the result was, comparing years?—A. I do not know 
that’/l have them. Do you mean, compared to the previous year? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think perhaps I can find that for you. Yes, I have it here 
in one table, 1922, and 1923, the total from the United Kingdom, that is of 
English, Trish, Scots and Welsh was 34 008. And last year, 72,919. hs 

@. Give me those figures again, please. —A. 34,508 for the years 1922) andy 
723. ‘That is one year. And for the s same period, 1923- 24, 72,919. An increase 
of 38,411. | 

PO: Between 1924 and 1923?—A. Yes. 

- Q. What are those figures you are giving us?—A. Our figures. > | 
_ @. I understand that, but as to what year, ending at what time, calendar 
cmyear!-—A, No, our Kear, the fiscal year. 

@. When ‘does it end?—A, In March. | 

Q. The 3lst March?—A. Yes. TA Oana ae 
~ Q. Are those for the United Kingdom alone?—A. Yes, English, Irish, 
Scottish and Welsh. oun BY 
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By Mr. Kennedy: ‘ 


ue Was that assisted passage for the year. 19247-_A. Yes, and carly in { 
season of 1923. * 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 
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of Q. That bonus had greater application to that year, had it not, the year 
ending 31st March, 1925?—-A. Yes, I would say it had. It would be from April. 
Q. It would not be reflected in the years you have given us?—A. No, but. 
we must take this into consideration; I am convinced positively that that rebate 
helped to bring us more agriculturalists from the United-Kingdom than would 
have come otherwise. ‘ 
4 Q. I wonder if you can help me with this, Mr. Egan. The figure you gave 
for 1923 was 34,508, was it not?—A. 34,508, that is right. : 
ie Q. They are the same figures, I may say for your information, that are 
found on page 7 of the book Col. Maughan handed in. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Let us get this clear. When did this assisted passage start? 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: April, 1924. 
The Witness: Not assisted passage; the rebate. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 
Q, We are speaking of the rebate—A. Early in 192s. 
' Hon. Mr. Stevens: The assisted passage in 1923 and the rebate April, 
» 1924, is that it? 
; Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: April, 1924. 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 3 
Q. Did those apply to agriculturalists only?—A. No, the $15 rebate was 
given to all British immigrants. 


ae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

; Q. Then we had 34,508 ‘coming in up to the 31st March, 1923?—A. Yes. 

‘A Q. And taking the following year, up to the dlst March, 1924, we had 

—  72,9192?—A. Yes. | 

E Q. And that was prior to the steamship companies giving this special reduc- | 

+ tion?—A. Well, some of it came in, but very little. } 

Be Q. My instructions are that it only started from April?—A. The 1st April, 

I think that is right. 

ie Q. So that none of it would be in that year?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Te Q. I wonder if you could help us with the result after that special reduc- 

tion had been inaugurated, because the figures I have before me here, accom- 

panied by a footnote saying they haye been checked in your department, and 

I see they tally with the other figures you have given and show for the year 

ending 31st March, 1925, only 53,178?—A. I think that. is approximately right. 
mg Q. So that notwithstanding the reduction in fares, there was a considerable 

falling off in the immigration from the United Kingdom?—A. Yes, sir, but my 
- point is that that $15 prevented a further falling off. 

a Q. We will have to speculate as to that I suppose. In any event we agree 

that there was a falling off and it did not bring about the natural increase one 
would have expected?—A. In a sense, that is right. 

- Q. Now in addition to the special bonus or rebate given by the railways, 

you have spoken of the Empire Settlement Scheme under which Canada really 

financed the passage out of agricultural labourers?—A. In the form of a loan 

only, not a gift. 

a [Mr.. W. J. ‘Hgan.} 
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Q. In the form a a et vee ee a , 
Q. That was something which did not exist, in pre-war lays ¢ 
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By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. It is since 1918?—A. No, 1923, sir, the assisted passage. 

. Are you sure of that?—A. I am not quite positive. i 

Q. I have had some personal experience on that matter, of some who were mi 

brought out on that assisted passage scheme, so therefore I think ‘it applied 

then.—A. My recollection is that we came into the Empire Settlement Scheme — 

—as far as my reading back in the Department when I took charge, under a q 

British Empire Settlement Scheme as I know it now, we were discussing it in 

1922 and came to something definite in 1923 and started working then. | 
Q. There was a prior scheme then?—A. That may be. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The information I have is that it came into force in May, 1923, when > 
Canada voted the sum of $600,000 to be pooled with a like amount from the 
British Government.—A. Yes. 

Q. Making $1,200,000 to be devoted to that object—A. May I explain i 
you please, because immigration is so much misunderstood at times. I snokeg 
of the assisted passage under the Empire Settlement Scheme, and then someone — 
suggested that we paid or loaned the money. It is really half of. it only that 
we loaned, and the British Government loaned the other half. 4 

Q. That is right. As a matter of fact there was not the demand even for — 
the full amount that had been voted was there?—A. No. Are you referring to 
the year 1923? If so, no. 

_I have no instructions as to 1924, perhaps you can tell us?—A. Tt was — 
$500, 000 last year. i 
_ Q. But in no case since the Empire Settlement Scheme was voted, has there B 
even been a sufficient demand to take up the amount voted by the two parlia- 4 
ments?—A. No, but you will keep in mind that our Assisted Passage Scheme, or 
our Empire Settlement Scheme was for the farm labourer and domestic only. i 
The other parts of the empire, although they spread it to several other occupa-_ 
tions, still receive a lesser number of people, who pay their own fares to their 
country of destination. , 

@. What immigrants, apart from agriculturalists and domestic servants, a 
are now freely admitted from the United Kingdom?—A. Any United Kine “s 
man who is physically and mentally fit and can look after himself and is not 
hable to become a public charge. j 

Q. Must he have assured employment?—A. Not a Hritisnert if we: is ables ei) 
to look after himself until he secures it, if he gives us evidence of that kind, he 
is as welcome as the flowers in May. 


By the Chairman: 7 Wyte 


Q. Does he have to give evidence of that?—A. That is, we ask him a few — 

questions; find out where he is from, what he has in hand, and where he is going. - 

Q. Does he have to have any stated sum of money, Mr. Egan?—A. No. That 

is a perfidious game. - | 
By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. That applies only to the United Phe) 2—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 
Q. It does not apply to other countries, to Czecho- Slovakia, for instance 


—A.No. It applies to France or to Belgium and i Scandinavian countries, 
[Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


eave 


MRATES 4 hgh oes 9.985 | 
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-  . By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , | 

| SRE Can a carpenter, plumber, or stonemason, or any one of that sort come 
in freely, without a job?—A. If he is able to look after himself for some time, 


yes. 

Q. For some time?—A. Yes. But we would stop a stonemason who was 
coming because he had been advised by the head of certain interests that there 
was occupation for him-at so much per day if he made his way quickly, to 
Canada to a certain district, or something of that kind. We would advise him. 

Q. Have you before you P.C. 1832—A. My book is gone. 1 can give it to 
you in French. 3 ; 

The CHARMAN: It is not quite the same to the committee. P.C., what 


number? 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: P.C. 183, Mr. Chairman. 
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q By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. You have not an extra copy of the Act, have you?—A. No. 
Mr. Durr: Is not this private correspondence? 5 
Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: It is not private and confidential in any way. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Here is a copy, Mr. Montgomery. 


3 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I will take Mr. Symington’s, then. Apparently a restriction was brought 
into force applicable from a draft of the 15th April, 1923—A. It was amended 
+ in April, 1923, yes. 

| Q. And by that I see that from and after the 15th April, 1923, until other- 
; wise ordered, the landing in Canada of immigrants of all classes and occupations 
is hereby prohibited except as hereinafter provided?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that we start with a general prohibition, subject to the exceptions 
which are enumerated and which follow?—A. Yes. 

Q. And those exceptions are: 1, a bona fide agriculturist entering Canada 
to farm and having sufficient means to begin farming in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. _ 

Q. 2, a bona fide farm labourer entering Canada to follow that oceupation 
and having a reasonable assurance of employment?—A. Yes. 
nk Q. 3, a female domestic servant entering Canada to follow that occupation 
and having reasonable assurance of employment?—A. Yes. 

Q. 4, the wife, or child under 18 years of age, of any person legally admitted 
to and resident in Canada, who is in a position to receive and care for his depen- 
dents. 5. Any United States citizen entering Canada from the United States 
who shall satisfy the ‘immigration officer in charge at the port of entry that he 
has sufficient means to maintain himself until employment is secured?—A. Yes. 

_ And, 6, any British subject entering Canada, satisfying the immigra- 
tion officer that he has sufficient means to maintain himself until. employment 
is secured?—A. I have said all that. | 

Q. All others fall under the general prohibition at the beginning of the 
regulation?—A. Yes. There are other regulations for them. 
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By the Chairman: Ls 
Q. Under what provision does the man from France or Belgium come in, 
Mr. Egan?—A. No provision, Just a regulation of the department, sir. : 
Q. Subsequent to P. C. 183?—A. Yes, a regulation not an Order. We have 
to move at times in the conditions and that is why I hoped that this was not an 


investigation of the Immigration Department. 
%y . (Mr. W. J. Egan.] » 


Empire Settlement Act was 7,337. 


- 183. It made no provision for Continental limitation?—A. That is provided for. 
aceron. | , fe if ae 
te ae Q. P.C. 185 provides for immigrants coming in with the vise of the Can 

_ dian officer. That is on the same date, P.C. 185?—A, Yes, that is right. 


} By Sir Eugene Fiset: — APE ane a 
- Q. Are all of these regulations passed by the Order 
regulations?» Not all, no sir. Pee ent 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oe aN a ae 
. As far as the Orders in Council are concerned, that Order in Council that. 
I have just quoted, is the prevailing Order in Council?—A. Yes, sir. mt 
| Q. You gave us the immigration to Australia only. Can you conveniently 
and for the purposes of comparison, combine Australia and New Zealand, as 
they are combined in Mr. Maughan’s memorandum? oe 
The Cuatrman: I do not want'to limit you in any way, Mr. Montgomery. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am almost finished, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
like that figure to compare it. 3 


The Wirness: I can give you the total to New Zealand, 11,061. ~ 


My n 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And what was the figure you gave us for Australia?—A. 38,599. 
Q. What year is that?—A. 1924. » 


The Cuairman: Making 49,660. ‘ 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: eo 


Q. Is that the calendar year?—A. Yes, the four quarters of the year. 
Q. Because the information Mr. Maughan obtained is somewhat different. 
from that and ily the years taken may differ; that is the calendar or fiscal : 
year?—-A. It may be. Are the figures less or more? - fates 


/ 


@. The figures given here are 59,859 for the year 19242—A. These are the 
British Government’s own figures, and the Overseas Settlement’s own figures © 
showing the general movement as well as the special figures of those who came 
under the assisted or Empire Settlement: Act. That Act is 1922, General Fiset. 


‘The number from New Zealand taking part in that 1924 movement under the 


Q. As a matter of fact, is there any free movement to Canada of immigrants 
except those of the agricultural class or domestic seryants?—A. I did not catch 
the beginning of your question. a 
(). Is there any free movement to Canada except those of the agricultural | 
class or domestic servants?—A. To Canada from the United Kingdom? ae 
Q. Yes, or other colonies?—A. If you take their calendar vear, 1924, 
63,000 people, and we assisted 6,261 who must of necessity be domestic servants — 
or agricultural labourers. That leaves a fairly big movement in which may be _ 
included a great number who came for agricultural purposes. ee 
Q. Just to check the falling off, notwithstanding the bonus or rebate of $15 
as between the years ending March 31, 1924, and March 31, 1925, it is about 17. 
per cent, is it not?—A. There was a falling off, I do not know what percentage. 
I think it would have been greater without the $15. : 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is all, Mr. Egan. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: prc 
Q. To clear up one point that is not clear in my mind in respect of P.C. 


(Mr. W. J. Egan.] 


oF dhe: fiver AE: “Yes, that he is ey type he claims to be. 
_ The Cuairman: Have we any other witness? _ 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I will call Sir William Petersen. 


Sir WILLIAM PETERSEN, called, sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Sir Wiliam, will you kindly speak up, eae it is very hark 6 
hear?—A. Yes. 
What is your name, please?—-A. William Petersen. 
Where were you born?—A. Denmark. 
You reside in England?—A. Yes. I have for fifty one years or more. 
Fifty one years in England?—A. Yes. 
You are a British subject?—A. Yes. 
How long have you been connected with shipping?—A. All my life. 
What is your present business?—-A. Ship-owner, ship manager. 
What are your shipping connections?—A. I am director of the Thompson 
- Steamship Company, The London-American Maritime Trading Company; I 
am Chairman of the Register of Bureau Viritas, and I am associated, indirectly, 
with other shipping companies, as Chairman. 
4 hy Q. When did you first come into touch with shipping matters in Canada? 
_ —A. I first came into Canada in 1893, in connection with a shipping project, 
’ of carrying coal, from Cape Breton to Montreal. The Dominion Coal Com- 
pany had just come into existence, after the amalgamation of the various mines 
in Cape Breton, and Mr. Henry Whitney, of Boston, who was the principal pro- 
moter, requested me to come over and try to fix some lines to run coal from 
Cape. Breton to Montreal. I made a long contract with the Dominion Coal 
: Company; I think it was seven or eight years: I ran a number of steamers, 
and although I was under no obligation by the contract to do so, I succeeded 
in cutting the rates in half. The rates charged in those days were, generally, 
$1.50 per ton, from Cape Breton to Montreal, which I succeeded in reducing to 
75 cents. It was commented upon in those days, because I got a very high rate 
for my ships, without any guarantee, and some of the shipping men here will 
» realize that I got five shillings per ton, deadweight, in 1893, where the average 
rate was, probably, three shillings. Tt was a very high rate and, yet, I 
succeeded in lowering the rates, and I made a very handsome profit for my 
company. That was my first advent in Canada. 


s The CuarrmMan: Will you ask him, Mr. Symington, to clear that up, about 
_ the high rate of five shilings per deadweight ton. I did not quite understand 1: 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
re: Q. Was that a charter rate or what?—A. I had the ships chartered on time 
charter rates, which is generally based on the ton deadweight. For instance, a 
- ship of four thousand tons at five shillings, would give one thousand pounds a 
& month. . 


~ 
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By the Chairman: | 
Q. That is what I wanted to clear up?—A. Out of that you would pay the 
_ crews wages, the insurance; and the charterers would pay for the bunker coal 
) and otherwise have entire control of the handling of the ship. 


By Mr. Symington; K.C.: 
Q. On that occasion, you told us, Sir William, that the rates were reduced 
s a result, from $1.50 to 75 cents?—A. Yes, and less, 


~ You added one oo —A. And ‘under 75 cents. 
[Sir William FPetersen.] 


A. 1897 I secured a contract with the Dominion Government, with a subsidy 


could proceed through the canals—being too small—(under 4,000 tons) were — 


_ service; so I formed a company on the Lakes, called the Canadian Lake and 
Ocean Navigation Company, where I left the smaller ships and simply carried — J 


oes aera com 


~ Q How much under 75 cents?—A. Not: 


instances under; they worked it at an average, wh am 
to give to a few cents, but that was given to me at the time 
I had intimated to Mr. Whitney I would do. Pei Mu Une Uk teal nt ad 

: Q. When was your next experience in shipping in Canadian matters?- 


- £153,000 a year, to run the Whitney service of passenger steamers, between — 
Canada and England. ae 

Q. What happened in connection with that?—A. That service did not 
materialize, for this reason: I found I had, in the beginning, enormously strong — 
opposition from the shipping community, and time dragged on, before I could — 
overcome some of those obstacles. The Canadian Government, very kindly, | 
eave me a contract for another period, to enable me to get through, but in the — 
meantime, the Spanish-American war broke out. It was then impossible to go ~ 
on, because I had a clause in my underwriting letters, that if war broke out — 
between two nations, one of which was a European nation, the underwriters had P: 
a right to retire. Although England was not implicated in the war, there was — 
‘quite a panic at the time, and large sums would be drawn, and in one week ~ 
something like £500,000 or £600,000 would be drawn in that way. ie 


By the Chairman: ) : age 

~ Q. When you say “the underwriters” do you mean the, people who had — 
underwritten the project?—A. The people who had underwritten the. capital for — 
‘the ships in the service. as 
Q. The capital for the company that was to own and operate the ship?— _ 
Lee. ee 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ae 
Q. The company that was to build the ships, and own and operate them, is 
that it?--A. To own and operate them, I think, Mr. Chairman, is right, because _ 
~ the builders come into a different category. : ae 
Q. But you had to pay for them?—A. We had to pay for them. ay 
Q. The result was that the 1897 project did not go ahead?—A. It did not 
go ahead, but I may tell you that I had deposited £20,000 with the Canadian ~ 
~ Government, £10,000 in cash, and a banker’s guarantee for £10,000; and in due _ 
course I applied for the return of this money, and the Canadian Government — 
very graciously granted my application, and I may say that, even the opposi- 
tion,—in those days, Sir Charles Tupper,—admitted, (which is of record in 
Hansard here), that I had done my best and played the game. eek 
Q. And the deposit, in any event, was returned on that occasion? —A. 
Yes, sir, the money was returned to me; yes, after a couple of years. ae 
Q. What was your next experience in connection with Canada?—aA. In i 
1901 I established a freight line between Rotterdam, running through the St. — 
- Lawrence Canals, carrying freight to Fort William and Port Arthur. I carried 
freight, for the first time'in the history of the world, ocean bound, 1,500 miles e. 
_ further west than had ever been done before, but I found that the ships, which “ 
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unfit for the ocean trade, and eventually I had to withdraw that part of the — 


on the line to Montreal and Halifax, for the time being. . 
-  Q. From Fort William and Port Arthur?—A. No, from Rotterdam. 
- Q. Then you did not operate any further on the Great Lakes?—A. No. I 
could not get through the canals with the larger ships, of course, and I had to 
abandon that part of the project. bpp ie + ae 


[Sir William Petersen] ek Moder 
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| . What was your ee eobhoouee ey Cenk, In 1904 I esstliehiel 
a line called the Franco-Canadian Line, between Canada and France and 
London. In that project, if you will allow me to explain, I had partners with 
me, of a very substantial character. Armstrong Whitworth and Company, the 
big shipping firm, of ‘Newcastle-on-T yne took part in that enterprise with me. ” 
’ They put in two ships, which they had taken in part payment—I do not know 
if I am allowed to explain this. 

The CHarRMAN: Yes. This is interesting to us. 

The Wrrness: I would like to explain it because I see in the te book, 
_ which is supposed to be a reply to Preston’s Report, mention is made of this, 
and I want to make it perfectly clear, by having a record of it. I want to 
have a record of it here. 


a a Sm a I pw, 


By the Chairman: | 


Q. We want the whole story, and we would be very glad to listen to you.— 
A. Armstrong-Whitworth and Company put in two ships, which they had taken 
in part payment, from the Royal Mail, two old passenger ships, and I put in 
two, and chartered another and started the line. They had agreed to furnish 
£100, 000 in the enterprise, and we had a distinct promise from Sir Wee 
Laurier and Sir Richard Cartwright, of a subsidy of £30,000. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. This was for what purpose?—A. To run this line. 
Q. It was passenger, emigrant or what?—A. Passenger and freight. 


Q. You may mention the ports on both sides of the ocean that this con- 
~ templated line was to touch at?—A. During the summer season, Montreal and 
Quebec; during winter, Halifax and Havre, on the other side, and London, The 
subsidy had not actually been granted when we started the line, but I had Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s word and Sir Richard Cartwright’s that they. would recom- 
mend this subsidy. I explained this to Armstrong Whitworth end Company 
and we took it for granted that the word would be kept by the Ministers, and 
_ we started the line. No sooner had I started the line than I found that Arm- 
strong Whitworth and Company backed out. It is not true to say, as stated 
ein that white pamphlet, that I got insurance from the steamers. I did nothing 
of the kind. They dropped the whole scheme and withheld the two boats they 
had put in without any notice’or rhyme or reason. I had, at that time, thou- 
sands of emigrants waiting, whom I could not accept, because I had to follow 
_ the lead and give up the enterprise. Great pressure at that time, I found later _ 
. on, was brought to bear on Armstfong Whitworth and Company by the com- 
» bine lines, or, call it, the North Atlantic Conference and the German Pool Lines; 
~ and I was aghast at the unwarranted treatment, I received, without any notice, 
~ but I had to stop the other lines and I had to throw some companies into liquida-_ 
_. tion, in order to save my own skin. It appears that some of the directors met 
_ Ballin, who was then President of the Hamburg-American Line, and Dr, 
Be. Weigand, who was President of the North Deutcher Lloyds, at Aix- LaChapelle, 
» and that two of the directors of the Armstrong Whitworth Company came back 
~ and told them that, not only would they never get an order from any of the 
Be Combine Lines in England or Germany, or any part of the Continent, but the 
German Government ‘would never give them an order for armament or ships. 
- LT have an idea that Ballin must have seen the Kaiser, or somebody im authority; 
i but at all events, Armstrong Whitworth and Company broke the contract and 
left me to sink or swim. Then, eventually, I instituted legal proceedings, and 
in fought it in the law courts for a year.and a-half. I won my case, and I got 
Bo "Pa | (Sir William Pecren | 
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is 
' : By the Chairman: 
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very Eibstanteal anes, and ae paid all aw costs; 
tated by the Allan’s, who stepped into the brea ; 
and Company broke away, and eventually, Allan’s, | 
dian Pacific, no doubt they are running that line to-day. 
“project. That is the history of the Canadian-French line. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. This information which you give, with respect to the Conference inter 
- ference all came out, I understand, in the court proceedings?—A. Yes. | 


By the Charman: 
Q. Was the.case reported in the English Law Reports?—A. Ves ng \ Ge 
- Q. Do you remember what year it was?—A. Yes; 1906. I may say hata 
after two days’ bombardment by my counsel, we settled the case in court, witl bi 


the consent of the judge. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Nan _ Q. Are you sure the:case was reported?—A. It was in the English news 
Si papers. 4 
: ‘The CHAIRMAN: We have the English Law Reports here, aah if a case 
reported in the English Law Reports, we can turn to it. 


3 Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As a matter of fact, the case was settled out ¢ 0 
court. It was settled, but there was no judgment at all. 


The Witness: It was settled in court, but with the consent of the judge. 
The Cuatrman: I think, Mr. Montgomery, I might ask Sir William Peter-. 
gen a question here. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. What was the amount of dames you received from those people 
- That will show us that there was something substantial in the story. Wha 
did you get from those people?—A. Mind you, Mr. Chairman, I am not quite 
sure, but I think it was 48 thousand pounds. And the law costs came to 
about 16 thousand pounds, as between solicitor: and client. 


By Mr. Canin, [ON 


Q. What further shipping connections hee you had with. Canada, Sir 

William, any other or further shipping connections?—A. That was in 1904. 

Then in 1907 I started a line in conjunction with the late Sir William Mac 
kenzie, between Rotterdam and Canada, I first called at Halifax, and pro- 
ceeded on to New York, but later on the line was developed and took in seve 
larger ships and we called it the Royal Line, running to Montreal and Quebe 

‘That line ran very successfully at the first going off; just at the first I called at 

. Halifax, to, divert or to disembark the Canadian emigrants. At that time it ~ 

_ was very difficult on the Continent te get an emigrant to ‘realize that there © 
was another country besides the United States, and when you came and wante 

him to go to Canada you had to precede that with a very large propaganda 
and all sorts of literature; therefore, for the two sailings I succeeded in estab 
(a eehing my agencies on the Continent, and diverted very few emigrants via Hali- 
Hes, fax, and for that reason I had to proceed with my steamers to New York, where 
a a Poche with the Erie Railway Company and discharged the balance of the i im- 
_ migrants destined for the United States, and to start my freight. I may say in 
connection with that service that I also had a tremendous fight. to meet from 
the combined lines, who have always had a very sweet eye on me. The line 


first started in Hamburg, but it was chased out of Coa because wit the 
; [Sir William Petersen] 


is | "ae Capa ua Tse aca. 
encirclement around the country of stations, control stations we called them, 
they would not allow my emigrants or passengers to get through on my tickets, © 
and they had to be provided with either a conference ticket or a German pool 
line ticket, and I was then compelled to divert my line from this pressure to 
Rotterdam, and I had actually to pay any railway fares for all my emigrants 
~ around Germany, up from Central Europe until they arrived in Rotterdam to 
join my ships, which sometimes involved a railway fare of something like 16 
shillings.’ Still I went on from Rotterdam, and I got more emigrants there 
-.~ in due course than my ships at that time could carry, because I was restricted 
in ships. I could not charter any ship from any shipowner for fear of the 
- Conference, and I now had to go abroad and buy one or two ships in order 
to carry on the business, which I did, and we caried on the line as I say, and 
then developed it into the Royal Line, and I was associated with that line 
up to the moment; it was run first of the part of Sir William Mackenzie and 
myself entirely; later it was transferred to the Canadian Northern Railway 
and, as you know, that railway was later on taken over by the Canadian 
Government. 


oe bby the Chawman: : 
- Q. What was the name of this line; you may have stated it, if so I have 
forgotten it?—A. The first line I started was called the Uranian, because the 
first liner I had was called the Urania, and on that line I chartered several 
ships from the Prince line, from Elder-Dempster and other people who were not 
in the conference, to carry on that line. Then later on we bought—or Mac- 
kenzie and Mann bought—two large passenger ships, 12,000-ton ships, very 
elaborately fitted out, and put them on that line, and that line commenced to 
tun from Bristol and Avonmouth, and it was called the Royal Line; the Royal 
George and the Royal Alfred were two of those ships. : 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
_ Q. Have you told us all your North Atlantic experience now?—A. I think 
- so, pretty well. 
- Q. Have you run ships to Vancouver or to Western ports?—A. I have, but 
~ not on lines of my own ships, I have run on charter from Vancouver to Japan 
and India. ; 
Q. Have you had any experience in other trades, for instance the United 
States trade?—-A. Yes. I ran a line of two of my own ships from Jamaica to 
Boston, for the United Fruit Company of America. I also ran one or two of my | 
steamers, tank steamers, for the Standard Oil Company on a regular line to the 
._ Gulf of Mexico, and of course I have had shipping connections with America, 
India, China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, every day almost with ships 
trading from one place to another. 
- Q. That is, you have been running your boats to these various countries? 
—A, Yes. . 
Q. How long have you known Mr. Preston?—A. I have known Mr. Pres- 

ton upwards of 27 years. | 
‘es Q. Where did you first meet him?—A. Here, in Ottawa. 

My Q. What were your first business connections with him?—A. I really never 
had any business connections with him except that I met him in business in 
1904 in connection with the French Canadian line. He offered me, or had ready 
- for me thousands of emigrants which he had secured under an organization he 
had himself established on the continent. Then later on he introduced me to 
other members of his organization. That was in 1906 and 1907, and indirectly 
gt that time furnished me with many thousands of emigrants for Canada. 

+ Q. Have you had any other business connection with him at all?—A. No, 
not, until he came to London last year. 
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a | last year. Pest te Peas 
Minister. I think the Minister was the gentleman who is now Sir Clifford 


u _ that was 27 years ago. 


: ¥ trolling ocean rates?—A. Yes. 


+O: T will come a, that. in a moment. Prior 
Satie now, you had had no business dealing h him?- 
ae Then as regards the present, contract, ne did 

reference to it?—A. He saw me in London, ih line towards 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before that question is proceeded with, I would like to si a weet 
When you met Mr. Preston some 27 years ago, was he in the Canadia 
Government service, or was he operating on his own account, or for some com 
pany?—A. I could not tell you, except that he was introduced to me by a 


Sifton, but whether he was in the Government’ service at that time or not. 
‘do not know. 4 
Q. He was engaged in immigration work, but whether public or private 
you are not sure?—A. I am not sure. | 
| Q. But it was immigration work?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was that in 1904 or 1907?—-A. That was in 1897, when I first met ie 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
~. * Q. 1 think you said it was in 1907 Wt had your first business ‘dealing 
with him?—A. That is true. 
| Q. What I want to know is, was Mr. Preston engaged then i in the Canadian 
‘immigration service?—-A. He had been. I think he went back to Canada al 
the end of 1906 or the beginning of 1907, and later on began on the sam 
business. 


i) By Mr Symington, K.C.: ee 
-Q. In 1897, when you met him, what was his bone I don’t fee 
whether he was associated with the Government here at all or not. I met hi 
here in Ottawa in the Government, and he was introduced to me I think 
‘Sir Clifford Sifton. 

Q. When you had your first business dealing with him, he was engag 
in immigration?—A. Yes. 
| On his own account or for the Government?—A. For the Governmen 
[ think, in Europe. | 
7 Ly, ‘You say with regard to the present contract you first. saw Mr, Preston _ . 
you think at.the end of June, 1924; is that what you told us?—A. That is rig 

Q. How did you come to meet him?—A. He came and called upon ne 
first wrote me, then he called upon me at*my ‘house. 

@. What. ‘took place?—A. He told me that the Government was anxio 
to do something to establish control of ocean rates, and he had with him 
London the Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr, Low, whom I had not seen 
at that time, and I met him two or three times, when we discussed the Boh ; 


By the Chairman: 


: Q. You met him, is that Mr. Preston or Mr. Low?—A. Mr, Preston, 
my house. 


By Mr. Symington, KC: 


- Q. Let me get this clear, the first time Mia Presion: came to you, was M 
_ Low there?—A. No, it was before that I met Mr. Low. X 
me Q. What took place the first time? : 
he told you that the Canadian Government wanted to ie something ¢ abo 


[Sir William Petersen] ei i sl ifs 


le ho: Mr. Ton the Minister, if 1 Ba toca tiie ae at all. 
Pop +Q.That is, of taking part in some transaction. looking to the control of 
ocean rates to Canada?—A. That is it, yes. 

QQ. And how many times did you see him before you saw Mr. Low i—A. 
Oh, three or four times probably. ‘ 
| @. And when was Mr. Low introduced to ae Sar He was introduced: to 

me a few days later, about the end of June; the very end of June. 
ne Q. Then after you met Mr. Low did you have anything further to do 
with Mr. Preston regarding negotiations preceding the contract?—A. No. 
De Q. How did the contract arise?—A. I wrote a memorandum and _ con- 
veyed my ideas of a certain scheme; in a memorandum which I handed to 
~ Mr. Low at the Ritz Hotel in London. He perused that, and I saw him a day 
or two after, and we had several other discussions on this subject, and eventu- 
ally he asked me would I leave the matter over until his return to Canada, as 
he wanted to discuss the subject with his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


pas: 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. This was Mr. Low, was it?—A. That was Mr. Low, yes. And would 
I, if his colleagues so wished it, come to Canada on receiving a cable from him, 
_ The result was that some time at the éhd of October, I think it was, I got a 
cable from Mr. Low asking me to come over and I came here to Ottawa and 
negotiations for the present agreement started, an the result was the contract 
fof the 9th December of last year. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


+ Q. Now, did Mr. Preston have anything to do with the drawing of ta | 
contract so far as you are concerned.—A. Nothing whatever. 

| Q. Was he present at the negotiations with the Government?—A. Not 

that I am aware of. 

ne Q. Did you discuss the terms of the contract with him before its cone 
tion?—A. No, 

| Q. Did you have anything to do with his report?—-A. Nothing where : 

bi, Q. You did not assist him in any way in writing his report—A. Not in’ 

the slightest. , 

ii, @. Did he ever discuss the question of his report with you or ask advice. 

—A. No. He mentioned to me in an offhand sort of way that he was writing 

a report for the Government, but he never asked my advice nor did I ever see 
anything of the report. 

Q@. You never saw the een at all?—A. No. eee 

Q. Or know anything that was in it prior to it being given?—A. No not. 

at all. 

Q. Now, Sir William, what do you know about the North Atlantic Con- : 

- ference?—A. What do I know about it? A good deal I am afraid. : 

. Q. Have you had any experience with them?—A. Well I have already. 

given you a few. 

; Q. Is there anything further you want to say on that subject?—A. Well, 

of course I know where their headquarters are, but you see, you are not allowed 

o get into the sanctum sanctorum unless you are a member, and you can learn — 

very. little outside, but you feel the bite, though, outside, all right. 

> -Q. You and the Conferences have been rather in opposition for a- great 


many years, is that not so, Sir William?—A. That is right. 
[Sir William Fetersen.] 
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~ Q. Now coming back to your lines, with respect to mm: ration, s 
may get that cleared up, what did you carry eng rom the 
to Canada— | ! oh ar Whe ne | 


By the Chawman: CS ae ae 

Q. I wonder if I might interject a question here? I would like to g 

Sir William’s views as an experienced shipping man on the economic benefit: 
or the economic disadvantages of the Conference system, first, in. respect t 
shippers; and second, in respect to, shipowners. nd wonder if Sir William woul 
give us a few words on that? It is of intense interest to me. I do not kno 
whether it is to the other members of the Committee. mu 
The Wirnuss: It is a rather long subject, Mr. Chairman. You hold m 


down, I suppose? 


By the Chairman: RG ; 

Q. We would rather ask you to speak up.—A. Very well. You want me t 
speak in a general way? mts a : 
- Q. That is it. Here is the Conference; they come before us and they say, — 
there is a Conference but it is of real benefit not only to ourselves but to the 
shipping public of the world; it stabilizes rates; it ensures regular sailings 
‘and other words to the like effect. Now you have been a shipping man fo 
fifty years and I would like you to treat the subject, Sir William, succinctly, — 
but fully, giving us your ideas as to whether they are benefits, first of all, to the — 
shippers of the world, and secondly, to the shipowning interests of the world. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: You are not looking for an unprejudiced opinion, 
Mr. Chairman. 


0% 


By the Chairman: 7 

Q. I do not think Sir William’s opinion on this will be any more pre 
judiced than that given by Mr. Cleminson and Col. Gear.—A. Well, any -mono- 
poly or combine by any part of the community-is always liable to take advantage 
of its strong position, I take it. But there is none of such immense scope as 
shipping concerns spreading themselves all over the world and without going into 
an explanation about the general situation of the whole world’s shipping, may — 
I be allowed just to confine myself to Canada? I have already been slogged in 
other parts of the world, where I did not deserve it. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, I do not mind a little more slogging because I know I deserve it. Canada 
is in a very peculiar position, in this way; that here we have all the Conference — 
lines combined. in one big mass. Every individual line, mind you, can-go and 
-eatch the freight and passengers apparently independent of each other, but the ~ 
one dare not cut the rates against the rates dictated at Montreal, New York, and 
Leadenhall Street in London. Now why are these rates maintained at a high — 
level? The situation of Canada at present is this: that with the restrictions — 
of immigrant traffic into the United States, some of the big steamers of the lines — 
‘now running to Canada have become a drug in the market. Take the Carmania, © 
and several other very expensive ships, running into millions, running under an 
organization enormously expensive, they carry of course, as many emigrants 
as they can westbound, and as much cargo as they can get; but when they 
arrive here in Canada, they are only able to carry, some of them, half the 
cargo that I propose to carry in my cargo boats. Consequently they are bound | 
to keep up the rates as high as possible in order to make ends meet. Se 
Let me give you an instance of one ship, the Aurania. She is 14,000 tons 
gross register; she is 16 knot speed; she will carry a thousand immigrants and 
- some hundreds of second class passengers. She cost a million sterling to builc 
last year and she was delivered in February. She has nurseries, kindergartens 
[Sir William Petersen] Pee a 
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winter gardens, gymnasiums, extravagant bills of fare for the emigrants and all 
these attractive frills, and she gets of course a number of emigrants across 
and a good deal of westbound freight, but when she loads in Montreal or Quebec, | 
or wherever she loads, she is only able to carry 6,000 tons dead weight back, 
and therefore they are bound to keep the rate as high as possible to make a ship 
like that pay its way both ways. They are bound to lose money on a ship like 
that. Whereas, if they had not gone to the extravagant limit they have now, 
perforce perhaps, on account of the United States Act restricting immigration but 
had confined themselves to an ideal cargo ship to carry.a maximum amount 
of cargo on an economical basis, with a fairly large number of emigrant accom- 
modation on an economical basis, without too long bills of fare, too many 
stewards to wait upon them to carry these westbound people, that ship—what | 
I call “an intermediary ship” would beat them all. You cannot—I am sure 
you will all realize—afford to run a 60 mile an hour trains, carrying mail and. 
passengers, and load that train with bricks and iron girders; if you do that, 
somebody has to pay the bill. And so it is with these extravagant ships, at 
enormous first cost, somebody has to pay the bill for the extravagance, and 
2 for these frills. Who has to pay? Why, of course, the Canadian shipper. 
q There is no question about that. There is no sane man would deny that. And 
therefore my ships of course I have designed and put up particularly for this 
contract. ‘ 

% Q. Sir William, I do not want to interrupt you, but rather than enter upon 
_ the details of comparison between your own and Conference ships, I would like 
to direct your attention more nearly to the Conference system as a system.—A. 
- Have I not already explained that, Mr. Chairman? 

Q. Perhaps, in a few words, you might continue.—A. The Conference system 
here is well known. It has been brought out in evidence and I think it is well 
' understood by_everybody. Rates are dictated in Montreal; rates are dictated 
_ in New York; but not only are rates dictated in New York and Montreal, but the 
ee Montreal people here—I think Col. Gear will perhaps bear me out also—at times 
_ influence the shipper from Europe, and when an outside line attempts to get 
_ freight from the east to go to Canada, a cable will be sent to that. shypper, — 
_ to give the Cairns line or some other line the preference. Now you see it is very 
difficult under a system like that for any outsider to attempt to run a line. You 
could not attempt it without a subsidy. I knew of a line running here last. year, 
_ with very excellent management, called “Lloyds Italiana;” he wanted to estab- 
lish trade between Canada and Italy and he dropped £30,000, and the little 
_ freight he secured from the Mediterranean was cut away from him by imstruc- . 
tions received from Montreal. 


By the Chairman: 


ey Q. What I was particularly anxious to get from you, Sir William, was some 
- ideas along the lines of what was set forth in the Minority Report of. the 
— Commission that examined on shipping rmgs in-the Old Country in 1906, or 
- 1909. For instance, the Minority Report found that the system of shipping 
rings had been injurious to tramps. I will read: 

“The system has been injurious to tramps, the strongest element 
in the British Mercantile Marine, and it leads .... to higher rates of 
freight.” | 

~ TI must say I do not quite understand how it hurts the tramps, and I would be 


_ glad if you could tell me whether that corresponds with your idea, and if it 
— does, you might explain it—A. Yes. Shall I give you one concrete instance 


here, bearing again upon Canada? 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


- eourse, where a Conference line trades they have the ) 
agents there, always collecting freight for them, for the various sailings. Now 
if they have anything to spare which the liners cannot carry, they hold th 
| cheapest freight and that is left for the tramp steamers, as you call the 
_. whereas the choice freight with the higher rates, of course, is shipped by th 
lines represented by the agent. ; as 


ate By Hon. Mr. Stevens: i | a 
_. Q. If the tramp steamer will take that freight at a lower cost, why shoul 
it not get it?—A. They never get it but at a lower cost, because it is alway: 
in the agent’s hands to dictate the rates. You cannot always go into an ope 
market with a tramp steamer, unless there is a spurt somewhere in grain. ‘1 
give you, the example of my steamer which I had here recently. I secured © 
freight for that ship in Europe, otherwise I would never have sent my ship 
here empty; I would not have got a pound of cargo, I do not think. 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would continue, Mr. ‘Symington. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 7 
 Q. I was coming at the time, Sir William, to what price you charged fo 
emigration service. I mean, what did you charge the emigrants?—A. £3-1 
~ "Q. That was when?—A..That was in 1907 and 1908 and 1909. In 1909 1t 
was raised to a higher figure, £4-10, I think, and when the Royal Line boats: 
came on they charged more; of course, they were more expensive ships; it wa 
something like £6. eae 

- Q. First coming back to your £3-10 rate, from 1904 and on—or did you say 
1904°?—A. No, 1907. ae 
ae Q. What was the Conference rate at that time?—A. The Conference rates 
and the German pool lines rates were £7, £6-10 or £7. ie 

Q. So that at the time you installed your service in\1907 the German poo 
‘lines and the Conference lines were charging between £6 and £7, at the tim 
you put in the £3-10 rate?—A. Yes. sf 
Q. Is that. when the control stations came in, then?—A. No, the control 

stations were in existence prior to that, but I had been compelled, on account 

of the control stations, to divert my lines to Rotterdam. ai 
- Q. Did the Conference rates show: any change when you started carrying 

at. £3-10?—_A. When they saw I went to Rotterdam and continued to get emi- 
erants from there, they started to cut their rate, but a general rate war took 
place between the Cunard Company, White Star, and the German pool lines, 
and both sides cut the rate very low, how low I do not remember. But that 
rate only-lasted a few weeks. During that rate war I had to reduce mine a 
 fittle; I think I reduced mine to £2-10, in response, but that was only quite 
Ui CeMpOrary. " Boer 
ng Q, You continued charging your £3-10 up to the end of —?—A. Up till the 


end of 1909, if I remember correctly, or the beginning of 1909. Ret. 
gh Q. In the meantime, what had happened to the Conference rates, when this — 
rate war was over, this short rate war?—-A. They came back, they agreed upon 
_ the rates between them. It was not a question only of rates between. these 
companies, it was also a question of the number allocated to the various lines. 
- You see, the German pool lines in those days had absolute control of th 
emigration business, and they very kindly allowed us in Great Britain one- 
_ quarter of the whole of the emigrants, and kept the three-quarters themselves. 
_ The rate war was brought about by the companies, to have that) proport of 
-{Sir William Petersen] tele Seg 
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ar?—A. Yes. 


a rate?—A. Yes. 
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ships, as I call them. 


~ about it?—A. Never. 


could ship them. 
Q. Not since then?—A. No. 


What is my. view? 


e 


or nine pounds. 


The CHAIRMAN: $45. 
“Elon: Ir: Sincuatr: About $42. 


By the Chairman: 


these things in és own country.. 
By Mr, Symington, K.C.: 


: e into it and had to mo 
were hile they were fighting. 
Q. I understand you say that continued on 


Q. Well, Sir William, have you had any 


Q. For eight or nine pounds?—A. Yes. 


Q: You do not suggest that the third-class quarters 
have swimming baths for the third-class passengers?—A. I do not 
meant that, because the average immigrant does not take many baths coming 
across. I really meant kindergartens and other luxuries of that kind, which 
the average immigrant does not look for, as he has not been accustomed to 


- Q. What you mean, Sir William—for instance 
ere that the accommodation here to-day for the third- 


V ates; the rate war was fought for two 


dify my rates to meet 


a ly for a few weeks?—A. Yes. 
You may take it, on the average throughout, my rate was £3-15 up to 1909. 
 Q. And theirs was back to the £6 and £7 after the war, following the rate 


_  Q. Their rates returned to what they had been before?—A. Yes, and they — 
_ made some adjustments about the traffic, which I do not know about. re 

' Q. Now, Sir William, about that £3 rate, did you make any money at that 
- Q. Was it a profitable service?—A. A profitable service, yes. I had, in 
addition to emigrants, of course, a good deal of freight and a good deal of 
freight eastbound, but the ships I ran the emigrants in had no kindergartens or | 
swimming pools and that sort of thing. They had very wholesome food and 
very fine quarters and were much cheaper ships than you see here, these luxury 


- Q. You have healthy ships for the immigrants?—A. Yes. 
Q. You never got the immigration or health authorities raising any trouble 


- Q. And did you get sufficient business to command the capacity?—-A. We 
got so much business we did not know what to do with the immigrants in 

Rotterdam, and we had to build a hotel to lodge them so as to fit in with 
the sailings of the ships, and keep them in that hotel for a fortnight before we 


‘ immigration experience in carrying 
immigrants since 1909?—A. Right up until 1910. No, not since 1910. 


“ Q. What are your views, from your experience, as to the possibility of 
carrying immigrants for less than the present Conference rate of $75?—A. 


Q. Yes, as to the possibility of carrying immigrants at a less rate than 
they are being carried for at present?—A. It all depends on the ‘ships they 

are carried in. If you want to carry a class of immigrants who can afford to 
pay for swimming baths, and gymnasiums, and that sort of thing, wou will. . 
get some of that class, but very few of them. a 
-  Q. Let me put it this way, then; to carry them in clean, airy, reasonably 
healthy accommodations, and give them reasonably good food, do you care 
to say what they can be carried at?—A. Under present conditions, at eight 


in these finer ships 
think I quite 


the evidence was given 
class immigrant is about 
[Sir William Petersen.) 
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| of June, and a few weeks later I met Mr. Low. 


into hydrostatics. Lord Kelvin said at-one time that, there were three things 


’ of paper. 


sir. i ae 
Q. And you say you can give reasonable serie Tender clean, 
and healthy conditions for about eight or nine pounds?—A. Yes. 


The CuamrmMan: This Committee stands ere until 3.30 p.m. 
_ The witness retired. : 


The Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
McMaster, presiding. ; 
. The Cuatrrman: The Committee will please come to order. Sir William, — 
will you please resume your seat? a 

Sir WiuuiAmM Petersen: I will, s 
. Sir WitutiAM PETERSEN recalled. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: cs 
Q. Sir William, I understand there was a correction you wanted to make | 
in your evidence of this morning?—A. Yes, I would like to say that I mean to : 
gay the date when I met Mr. Low in London was a few weeks— 
Q. You said “a few days” this morning?—A. I meant a few weeks aiter 


the end of June. Kp 4 
Q. When you first met Mr. Preston?—A. I met. Mr. Preston at the end 


E78 


Ap ‘Approximately when? In August some time?—A. No, at the end of 
July sometime; the 27th or 28th, something like that. a 
Q. Sir William, at the adjournment we had, I think, finished my questionin e 

in regard to immigration, and you had in answer to a question by, I think, th 
Chairman, given some views about the nature of the services on the North 
Plante now?—A. Yes. : 
Q. Now, you operate what I have heard described here as corrugated ship 

of the Monitor type, is that it?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. Would you kindly explain the nature of these ships to the Committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Speak right up, Sir William. Throw your voice out, 
please, so that the members of the Committee can all hear. a 


<li 


- The Wirness: This is a bad room for acoustics, and now we are coming — 


which nobody ever understand, acoustics, hydrostatics and women. an 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is a somewhat revised edition of Solomon sh : 
Sir Evcrnre Fiser: He should have put the last one first. * 


The Wrrness: Now, we will come to corrugated ships. It is a very. dificulet 
question to tackle, because you have to explain it scientifically, apart fron a 
commercially. The formation of the ship itself—....I was going to say itis ~ 
necessary to enter the science of hydrostaties now for a few moments in order 
to explain how this model of ship is applied economically commercially, The — 
mere corrugations of the ship were originally intended for strength, to increase ! 
| the strength of the ship, and reduce the displacement weight pSUDOGSNE, ie 
(indicating) represents the straight side of a vessel— 


The Cuairman: The witness is now holding in his hous a straight p Ces 


[Sir William Petersen] 
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ee ‘The eras Tf that (indicating) is a plate of Boel, or the side of a 
ix ship 400 or 500 feet long, you will find, when at sea, it will bend very readily. 

>In order to obviate that we have what you would call “ ribs,” but we call them 
§ “frames” or “uprights.” They are very heavy steel frames, probably two 
_ feet apart, band then stringers longitudinally in order to keep that plate stiff. 
- Now, if you corrugate that paper you will find you can hardly bend it at 
all with your hands and the strength is increased 85 or 87 per cent without 
applying any stringers, and without applying any ribs or frame. Is that clear? 

Now, we are allowed, according to the classification, to adopt, for that 
. corrugation, ribs six or seven feet apart, giving us so much more space in the 
; ship; we are allowed one very small stringer to give it longitudinal strength— 
because we have already got that—and by this means we reduce the material 
_ for strengthening the ship. This has been calculated very careful by Naval 
experts as reducing altogether the weight of the material in the ship, and 

enabling that ship to carry more cargo For instance, the Rio Dorado, of which 
you had evidence the other day, will carry something like 160 tons-more cargo 
4 than an ordinary ship with the plain sides, and be a stronger ship besides. 
ie Now, in addition to the strength of the ship, there is another advantage. 
By corrugation you increase the speed of the ship. That is a thing which is 
quite opposed to the old principles of hydrostatics, because it is evident if you 
corrugate, you increase what we call the wetted surface, and by increasing the 
_ wetted surface you get more friction. The text-books on hydrostatics say it 
a is impossible, however, we have been at this for 20 years or more and we find 
: that they are altering the text-books on hydrostatics. 

These corrugations, I may explain,—although it is pretty hard to explain, 

: but I will try to because I ought to—have this further advantage. If a plain- 
sided ship goes through the water and you look over the ship’s side, you will 
find it is followed by a volume of water probably a foot, or at least a few 
4 inches off the ship—a solid volume of water; that volume of ‘water, as you drive 
the ship through, is keeping the ship back like rubbing it against heavy sand- 
_ paper, and the more you increase the speed, the more adherence the volume of 
_ water gets, and the more obstruction you get, and that obstruction and adherence 
_ keeps on for some feet after the ship, and keeps growing less and less, until the 
_ ship rids itself of that obstruction. If you look over the side of a corrugated 
ship at sea you will find there is no volume of water following it. The moment 
the ship gathers headway, there is a little curl of water which induces air in 
between the shell of the ship and the water, and eliminates the water, leaving 
the sides of the ship free, and as this water is set free and carried along the 
corrugations, it creates a solid volume of water at the stern of the ship, enabling 
_ the propellor to get the fullest advantage of the revolutions. if you look over the 
stern of any of my corrugated ships, you will meet a sight which you cannot 
meet on any other ship; you will be able to see the propellor revolving without 
_ the slightest trouble. If you do the same thing with any other ship built, you 
_ will find the water churning up all the way round, and you cannot see the 
_ propellor through the solid water, in which the propellor is doing its work. 
_ We have no slip on our propellors, —-or-a very small one, as compared to the 
¥ slip on the ordinary ship, which runs up sometimes to 20 or 30 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 

4 Q What do you mean by “slip”?—A. The loss of efficiency. In bad 
_ weather, for instance, you will get into a condition where the propellor is not 
able to ‘perform and give its full efficiency in work. We call that difference 
between that condition and the normal power, the “slp”, and this is care- 
fully calculated by the engineers. 

 * Q. That does not mean when the propellor is out of the water altogether, 
| nd is, what is called, racing?—A. No; it means when the propellor is working 

: [Sir William FPetersen.] 


in the water, by the rolling of the ship | 


Jer 


iy 
N 


Greg 


of the construction of a ship, and the reasons are as ‘T have given them to y 
We are saving weight in ships like that to an enormous degree, and yet. 


ice eels that, a patented process?——A. The patent was in force, Sir Henry, | 
put it expired just during the war. I had nothing to do with it. I invented 


came to me and said if I would undertake to fight the case before the Englis 


the war conditions, and that the shares ought to be worth something. So I 
bought up all the shares, gave some of them away, and I fought the case in 


time charter—that is, the Furness-Withy Company—at the time. I won th 


_-edget. 


- them, one under the other. 


fee Yes: ; Pee: 
es _ The Cuarrman: It does not go right into the fineness of the bow. | 


: and othei 
pitch of the ship—the propellor does not get the ¢ 


Now, that is the technical part, as I explained, of 5 


more strength. The displacement 1s less, and being less, of course, we gé 
more carrying capacity. That is the scientific aspect, as well as I am abl 


to explain it. : oh 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


this myself in 1905, and it was then patented, but I had nothing to do with it 
and the patent had not expired. I refused to buy some shares which wer 
offered to me by the man who really had control of the company, but wh 
has died in the meantime. A lawyer, a very shrewd man, one of the executors 


Courts, I might get an extension of the patent for a few years on account o 


the English Courts, and had all the evidence of the greatest shipping experts 
including experts of the Furness-Withy Company, who had to admit they had — 
never had ships like that. They had two of the Monitor type running on a 

case, and I go three years extra, and since then the patent has been added to 


so it is still in existence on the same principles. | : | 
Q. What is the depth of the corrugation? —A. The depth from the water’s 


| . Yes, how much do you think it is?—A. Oh, about twenty inches, in a 
ship of 8,000 or 9,000 tons, probably 22 inches. | . 
Q. Does it run from stem to stern?—A. No, it only runs from where thi 
sharp of the bow ends to the counter of the ship aft, just on the side. Re 
Q. And for how much of the side? What is the height up and down? 
A. The corrugation itself? tes 
Q. Yes.—A. The corrugation itself would be probably 18 inches; two of 


Q. So you have two rows of corrugations, 18 inches in depth each? 

A. Yes. ss 
By the Chairman: . . ee 

- Q. I did not get your answers to Sir Henry, when he asked you to what 
extent the corrugations extended along the side of the ship?—A. Along the 

side of the ship? | ae 

 Q. Yes —A. I was just going to hand Sir Henry this photograph, which 

was sent to me by one of my crew. ) | eG 

Q. Do I gather from this photograph that the corrugation starts just about 

the place where the ship obtains its normal width?—A. Yes. i eee 
_  Q. And follows along until A. You get to the counter. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: ° meee Lae 
Q. It commences really a little before that, at the fineness of the bow? 


ee By Sir Henry Drayton: Hunn 3 , ¥ “i 
- Q. No; as you leave the fineness of the bow it comes in. It is befo 
get to the maximum width?—A. Yes. ast 
{Sir William Petersen] 
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eo a or fou Rear or more? mn What is that? y 


y 
1e nD 


By the Chairman: 


mate). Captain Shaw asks you, if two corrugations are good, aly would noe 
more be still better?—A. Yes. We began with one, Mr. Shaw; then we started © 


on two. The British Navy copied me, and during the war they stole ee of 
my patent. I beg pardon, I did not mean that word “ stole” 
—  Q. “ Appropriated ”?—-A. Yes, appropriated part of my Sea poe one 
i of His Majesty’s ships was fitted with one bulge of mine, and later on they 
. fitted a great many more. It was fitted first for the purpose of avoiding 
_ torpedo attacks, but later they found the speed increased so enormously, and 
unexpectedly, that they adopted it in a great many ships. Eventually they 
_-were going to try two of them, but they thought I was going to protest—which 

_ I was not—and they left it at that. We started with one. We found really 
the result almost ag good as we find it with two, but we did not find the 
rolling diminished so much as it 1s with two. ‘The bulges create a very steady 
platform for the ship, and you know the rolling of the ship has a very great 
deal to do with the economy of the ship, as to wear and tear of everything 
have, with it. The steadier you can get a ship the less wear and tear you 
have 
_~ Q. And the more the ship rolls the less fast she goes, too?—A. Yes, that 
“aN is it. A ship is built to steam at its best on an even keel, of course. 


By Mr. Duff: 
: Q. Is it not a fact that two are sufficient for this reason, that if you put 
- more than two on, the lower one would be too far under the bilge, and unneces- 


sary, and if you put more than two on, the upper one would be up above the 
water line?—A. That is so. I was just going to explain that to Mr. Shaw, 


that there was no necessity to have more than two, because you get the result — 


- from the water line, and any one you would put above that would be superfluous 
and would also be an encumbrance in many cases, where a ship 1s lying along- 
_ side a wharf or getting alongside other ships. But the steady platform and the 
less rolling will, of course, “make a ship more efficient, although there are a 
» great many other advantages. For instance, the steering; these ships here, you 
- will find a child will be able to steer them. There 1s no kicking of the wheel; 
— they go along on a course simply because they are steady, and without any 


ees By Mr. Symington, K.C,: 

v Q. How long has your company operated ships of this kind, Sir William? 
_—A. You are speaking now of my own shipping companies? 

Q. Take it that way first, yes—-A. You are not speaking of myself? — 

Q. No, any company you have any connection with—A. I have been con- 


TI thave been interested financially’ a little, but I have never been directly 


hips, which I built on my own account. ‘ 


By the Chairman: 


— Q. But have you been connected with companies who were operating these 
oe me prior to that?—A.. Yes, many of them. 
{Sir William Petersen.] 


trouble, without any effort. These are, of course, actual reports I have. I 
_ have never myself made a voyage, I may state, in any of the corrugated ships, 
but this is absolute evidence I have to the effect of the performances at sea. 


4 nected. with a great many companies in connection with these ships, because — 


nterested in the management, except since 1920, in connection with the Turtle 


" ‘ Q right—£550, giving a total for the whole expenses of the round trip, including 
fuel, of £3,548. The freight, Montreal to Hamburg, is Heo 728.85, and | 


982 : es "SPECIAL co. 
Q. For how long?—A. Since 1906 or 1907. 


By Mr. Symington, KC eh RANA A 

-Q. Now, since you have operated them vaueele site. with that fir 
have you watched the results of your voyages?—A. Mesc vas 
| Q. You heard your captain and engineer of the Rio Dorado give fe figures 

from their log book, or supposed log book, in any event?—A. I did. 

Ce OF the expenses of operating the boat. Would you say from your 
knowledge of the operations of the other boats that those are correct?—A. Me 
absolutely. a 
Q. How many of these boats have you, Sir Wilham?—A. Four, and two 
building. ‘a 
Q. Your captain gave evidence of some certain other voyages to- other parts” a 
of the world, as instancing their superiority Did you know of these voyages ?— 

A. Yes. ; E 
Q. Did you go into the figures?—A. Yes. 
@. Were the figures that he gave correct?—A. Absolutely. <a 
Q. Now, it has been stated here, Sir William, by the shipping companies, a: 
that grain is the lowest paying cargo.—aA. Yes. a 
Q. And generally speaking, a losing cargo, under three shillings? ook? Yes. % 
The CuHarrMAN: Three shillings what? 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: A quarter. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Your Rio Dorado has. lately made a trip?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. She came, according to the evidence, light from Hull?—A. Yes, from . / 
QQ. 


Hull. 

She oaded at. Montreal for Hamburg?—A. Yes. 

@. And grain was the only cargo?—A. That is so. | sate 

Q. Can you give the detail to the committee? Have you any objection — 

to giving the detail of the earnings and expenses of that voyage?—A. None = 
- whatever. ‘ pe 
@. Would you do it then, please?—A. Will I hand it to you? ee 

| Q. You had better read it. —A. This is a voyage account of the Rio Dorado — . 
from Hull to Montreal in ballast, from Montreal to Hamburg with grain. ; 

@. She is not at Hamburg yet, is she? You want to make that ais 

A, She will be there on Suis a ay all ney 7 | Pr 
Q. She will arri ves. 


By the Chairman: a 

Q. D.V.—A. Oh yes, quite. She was nearly twelve days steaming out a 
from Hull; she was six days in Montreal loading, and I imagine she will take __ 
less, but I will reckon twelve days to Hamburg loaded, because I have already 
cable advices by radio from my ship that she is steaming to Hamburg at a 
rate of eleven and three- quarter knots, on 25 tons of coal, so I imagine she 
will be in Hamburg, D.V., on Saturday. That was 24 steaming days, and twelve — 
loading days, reckoning that she will take no more than six days in Hamburg, _ 
which I do not suppose she will. That is thirty-six days on the round trip, and 
her expenses per day including insurance, wages, stores, provisions and extras 
are £30 per day. £30 multiplied by 36 gives you £1,080. Coal; 24 days © 
multiplied by 25 tons, at 18s.4d., £550, and I have given here extra coal for 
harbour work, winches and galley and so on, £50. The actual port charges in e 
Montreal were $6,305.09, which at exchange of $4.80 is £1,313. Port charges in 
Hamburg—this is the only figure I estimate, and I think the estimate will be 


[Sir William Petersen] 


a ! hat 1 . Deduct eae hae Sight 24 ye. cent fi erie i 
£147-10- and management, 5 per cent, a total of £443, from £5,902 leaves 
35,459 net freight. Take from that the expenses, £3,543 and it gives you a net 
ae profit on the round trip of £1 SOLO x7 


* 


By the Channa: | 
Q. Sir William, did you turn the pound into dollars at the samé rate in 
i ~ both cases ?—A, No, Mr. Chairman, I did not, because the freight is payable in 
New York at the New York rate of exchange, which is $4.85. Here in Montreal 
I calculated the exchange at $4.80. That is the only difference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Just hold that statement a moment; I want to ask some questions about 
it. You have stated to the committee that the only estimate here is the unload- 
ing charges at Hamburg?-—A. That is right. 

s Q. Have you some knowledge of what the port charges at Hamburg are? 
_ ——A. Certainly. I think I am correct here, within a few dollars. 
a @. From your previous experience?—-A. Yes, and also from information 
>. I have. 

Q. Now then, you put first, your expense of the ship, at £30 a day?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any details of how that is made up?—A. Yes.. That is 
made up of insurance, hull and machinery, plus P. and I. per day £8/11/8; 
wages, per day, £13/8. 7 

~ Q. The wage list, I may say, is the wage list which the Captain put in of 
this, when he was in the box?—A. This I had, before the Captain gave evidence. 

Q. He did put in the wage list here?—A. Yes. I hope it does not differ 
irom this very much. 

Q. I think it is the same.—A. Provisions, victualling, £4/2/8 per day; deck 
and engine room, £3/5s per day; extras, 10s, making £29/17/4 per day. I 
reckon £30 in my calculation. 
ie Q. Then you add the other charges, namely six thousand odd dollars, 
_ charges in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
ee Q. These are actual disbursements which you now have, in fact, paid, so 
that they are actually fixed?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. This cargo, we understand, was partly heavy grain and partly light 
grain?—A. It’ was nearly all light grain, Inasmuch as lt was one-third rye 
and two-thirds oats. 

; Q. Two thirds oats?—A. Yes. This is the lightest grain you can get. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. I thought you said one-third barley?—-A. There was a small proportion 
of barley, but it was one-third rye, not barley; a very small parcel of barley, © 
and the balance, oats. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ce @ 
@. You remember the ene was one-third rye or barley. I want you 
— to look at Exhibit No. 35, in view of that statement of yours, at page 73.- 
me Lhe Witness: PLO not know this document, Mr. Symington. 
a 5 By Mr. Symington, KC: 
Be Q. Now, if you will look at Exhibit 35, Sir William, you will find under the 
‘ Heading “1993” ‘the words ‘ ‘per voyage”?—A, Yes. 
—  -Q. And under the heading “operating expenses,” you will find a series of 
% charges there, starting with port charges?—A, Yes. I see that. 
_ Q. And you will find there “port charges per voyage, $18,275”?—A. Yes. 
t a Gepend ey on the ports, of course. What ports do you refer to? 
[Sir William Fetersen.] 


he) That is a contigs statement. The por x 
ayy piven us, WoL got eas Cerys were some : 6,800 in 

Montreal. “ | ee 
Q. About $2,500 in arouse? aoe ye i 
Mr. Durr: $2,755. fences 


ee Net e Tas ’ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This is at five dollars, $2,750. Make it $2, 700. ‘That is $9, 500? A. Say 
vey. The port charges would vary, according to the Cargo, for one thing?—A. i 
yes, 
Donatus), ioe mixed cargo, the port charges would: be larger than on a 
bulk cargo, would they not?—A. Yes. 
ey | And the charges, while they would not vary, the port being Monten’ 
Af te eon this side, they would vary on the other side, dependent on what port they 
! : went ORK: Certainly. 
Q. But these port charges, according to the evidence, included stevedor- 
“ing, and all that sort of thing, Sir William?—A. Yes. 
~ Q. You see that figure is double yours. Would the difference in a inet 
cargo, as opposed to a grain cargo, make that difference in your ship ?—A. No, : 
it would not. Of course, I do not know the size of the ships here. a 
a GQ) Well, 1. will show you the size of the ships, and you will look them over? i 
—A, This is an average, I take it. 

Q. Those are the cargo liners of the Caimi line, the Manchester Line, the: 
Canadian Pacifie Line, the Donaldson Line and the Anchor- Donaldson?—A. | 
They are all cargo boats. 

Q. If you will look at the tonnage at page, vi-vil in Roman Baia 2 
behind page 94, you can say whether your boats are larger or smaller, than | 
those, on the average?—A. Yes, about the same. : 

Q. -You would say about the same?—-A. About the same 2 yes. About the 
same size, about 8,000 tons on an average. - ae 


fos 


7 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. On an average, they would be about that?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that it will not’ be altogether in the realm of assumption, ee 
the witness will tell us just what the charges for loading that grain. ore et x 
he had at Montreal were? | 


EXHIBIT No. 91. 


Caste Appress “ Macartuy” Monrresn Montreal Port (Charges for Ss. Rio Dorado 

: T. R. MeCARTHY REG’D | fae = 

(Montreal Branch of J. F. Whitney & Co., New York) — 6 nes 

BG STEAMSHIP AND FREIGHT BROKERS 
( Monrtrear, May 26th 1925. “ 


oie 9: Rio Dorado and Owners (Petersen & Co, Ltd., Mgrs.) and Owners arrived from Hull, 
Aa nd May 13th, 1925. Sailed for Hamburg, May 20, 1925. 


: Drei 
Received for disbursements from Simpson, Spence & ee 
exchange on American check at 46 per cent.. .. Sebi he 4 25 $6800 00 

Attkndance fee.. .. 5 bye RNC RON en AO AE Ne Sea RU NS 150 00. 2 
Bags and separation cloths. . Pe Sd) Gite a 7a taco | 1,035 25 a 
Biot health ise dla... a Poe POO. Ale ae 
Boatman at Quebec. . gies ooo | WARNER Ui SUR CUR BR h ce Saks cunt Mae eure OR 

* Board of Trade shipping f fees eae es, 1:80 ¢) 
Bunker coal.. .. ed Sgt Ra ire eg aan RSet alas te ahi ie ; 7 
Cash to captain... Py VOT ero uNe USO The 
CAPES si UGS tera he ain NOEL U GAMER ted re i diad AU Eee ac nie eet eee 
Consul. fees vedas! s4 dita use Lele a ie gem ee Oe eae a 
MHchOr ss fais Lig IE iano ai Sle get AS ge abe tilt hie MaMa 


oe ‘William Peemeent 
j 


eh fale vertime.. is ee es me ° tote vive! . oP) aed By 


fh Parhor: COMmMinsiGhErs Wate 4 i ae ve lee) cess dae; 


BEA OPA td GV s ie eke rates 04 Wa Siall narclinea Peay GN aleN cara > wie Wig Sie 9! gla ae Nas 
PPR APLEREL IVE mann Ses Took 4a 20s o URANO ig UME Mo) Uy # Mb 7 05 IN AEN ie 
Pe OUARE SUSb A OO (CIEE rai, Lis hisaih medte st tmapire als! Sor ese due ud > 54 18 PRE erie er esas 
Pilotage *)Quebeeuto Montreal sy Hew en erate Moe eas) es 58:00 : 
Piotage sl ontregl «to ‘Quebee. Wire wae ue ook. 106 33 
aM Bilonees Quebec tg sea ci isuey slek eatin) danmtal Pile! ae ees tele ea! Som a 
¥ Pilotage: Apprentice-——inwardie. Von see ea as a 10 00 y 
in Pilotage: > Apptentice-—oubward 20) a we ees eed ee 15 00 
& PURE OME EINSOT Cacia Wes ial sci els Me marner st See sete 10 00 
oe MWY CLO N eNe ric ghee hit ty Sei dhene ao seemed, eset 8 00 
nd Postage, petties, war tax stamps, et@.i. 6.0.06. 6. ee. 5 00 
Be RT Ok aspen te as gna Dl IGE ap EB Reet ANA 3y.- ‘aaa RE cg de 65 85 
WS UDINE LOMCTAUON ssa daisies tag aelateus danny Mets acetic vies 6 
a Bs SOU] 22 (6. AuMe UCU RRS SRN A BP ta OS oA Yb Sp. Bhat AA 224 91 
Ei Sick mariners’ dues: 276 tons at 2 cents per net. reg. ton.. 55 32 
e PEDO VIG LONER We oi MUSE Marian ek aie UANe ame aura eB) kG. led 1,087 42 
CE RL RSE PRO AR 0 OE NE TUR UG MM ce AB coli TARR a ee LN 1,348 08 
PU clecma tig) OP AOKORS SL os os al leak Careers wie cence a Gis Cae 17 49 
EE Oe TE I Sates ee Up ac aaa 160 00 
Wihatidee ON S01 p's SLOTES ic atc chee: celkeuay oa Wey oe ae Se aes 1 00 
NEP T TBs Ste TRAIAN Bc aN ee ED aie AB A ren aw dg BO a a aN . 80 00 
| Balances in mayor jot Steamers Ae eee Cele. kl, _ 102 90 
BA, ( bee y ‘ REE So Sarr wa oer a 
naa aca $6,800 00 $6,800 00 
pe wo & O.\Ex., ——————_ 
J. F. Whitney & Co., 
ie LeeY Mee 1 ME pe) Nee ot IO RES OA ry Sut: 


Dice Wr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: He gave it as $6,305. 
_ -Hon. Mr. Srevens: That is for the port charges. 
The CuamrMAn: Stevedoring charges, for putting on board the erain. 


4 ie 
7 aa 


be ee) By Mr Symington, K.C.; ; 2 
 -Q. Can you give the Committee that $6,300 divided up?—A. Yes. Here 

Puc we-are.» | [ ie ae 

‘ . The Wirness: These two items here, cash to Captain and the ship chand- — 

ag ler, have to be deducted from the total, which is $6,800. Oe. 

» The CuHatrman: What I wanted to get at was, what it costs to put this 4 


cargo on to the vessel. coo 
a The Witness: It is detailed there. . 
By Mr. Symington, KC. / Mi e 
_ Q. From your agents’ brokerage commission, the following items. Per- 
_ haps I had better read it: “Attendance fee, $150.” Is that a port charge?— 
_ A. Yes; attendance or agent’s attendance. : es SECA 
__ Q,. Is that not covered in the brokerage charge which you gave us?—A. 
BNO. ! : ae ay 
: Q. Bags, $1,035.25. ; oy yr eee eee 


The CuatrMAN: What is that? A | ee 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Bags. Just explain that. You had bags. 


s The Witness: The ship has such a large cubical capacity that she would = 
not load herself fully, even with light grain; in order to keep the cargo steady 
hey had to bag a certain quantity, and they used about 8,000 bags to fill 


that empty space, which otherwise would have been left vacant. 
be) [Sir William FPetersen.] 


986 SPECIAL COMMITT. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: a us es Pat Ot Cee ne 

~Q. If you had some flour or general cargo on top, that would not be neces 
sary ?——A. No, certainly not. | Fas rae Nica ie Mortis Be Let 
By Mr. Duff: : SPE Pa hou 

Q. You should not include the cost of those bags in the port charges, — 
because they can sell those bags when they get to Hamburg—A. That is true. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. At any rate he had included them in his port charges. You will be able 
to sell those bags in Hamburg, so there would be a credit on that amount?— 
A. I suppose there would be a reduction, but I do not know; I did not take that 
into consideration. | : 


wr 


eo 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That would reduce the total amount of your port charges?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Bill of health, $1.00; boatman at Quebec, #5; Board of Trade, shipping _ 
fees, $1.80; Consul fees, $11; elevating grain, 100,000 bushels of rye, $400; ~— 
356,554 bushels of oats, $1,426.20; overtime, $40. : 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: What is that figure again, if you do not mind? 4 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: 356,554 bushels of oats, $1,426.20. Overtime, $40, mt 

or a total for elevating grain of $1,866.20. ae 
Hon. Mr. Strvens: What is the overtime? 
Mr, Symineron, K.C.: $40. ( 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. That would mean the loading after a certain hour?—A. Yes. . 
The CuatrMAN: Does that elevating of the grain include the trimming of a 
the grain in the boat itself?_ | ag; 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I was going to give you all the charges, so you ~ 
can decide. Laundry, $7.05; Pilotage, sea to Quebec, $54.18; Quebec to Mont- 
real, $58; Montreal to Quebec, $106.33; Quebec to the sea, $88.97. 


By Mr. Rinfret: f 

Q. It costs more to come back?—What is the reason for that?—A. Well, 
I think so; a loaded ship. , 

Sir Henry Drayton: One is loaded and the other is light? une et 

Mr. Durr: It is paid for by the foot of draft. 

Mr. Rinrret: Who is going to tell me that? ee 
: The Wirness: The ship loaded, would cost more in pilotage than the ship ~ 
inward light, I take it, because they get paid according to so many feet draft, 
and she would pay more going out than coming in. ahh. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Q. Still under the heading of pilotage: Apprentice inward, $10; appren- 
tice, outward, $15; pilotage, harbour, $10; Port Warden, $8; postage, pettys, 
war tax stamps, etc., $5; repairs, $65.85. What was that?—A. Well, that 
ought not really to go in there, but it is a smail item. I could not find out what — 
it was but I think they did injury to some part of the wharf, or something on _ 
the wharf and not on the ship, but the agent told me.he could not tell me what — 
it was when I inquired. I left it in. It was not repairs to the ship, as far as 
T understand. It was some damage to something that they had done on the — 
quay, which had to be done, and which was paid for by the ship. ye hay 


{Sir Willam Petersen] 


- 


Sara 


ment, ‘you | are only Aine to. stow: so much erain in one Wes Barer ae 
to prevent shifting of the cargo, and I take it that some of the rye ee ne 
me of these fittings, in addition to bagging. ( 

» Q. I say, would those fittings be useless after this trip? 
Hon. Mr; Srnvens: There would be some salvage. ae 
The Wirness: The value would be very small I should think. It would eats 
“amount to wood cut up. : | On 


is “ 


oe By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: | 
hi Q. Firewood?—-A. Yes, firewood. I think the most of that would be a 
io, ‘labour Expended in labour probably. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


| Q. Telegrams : ‘and cables, $17.49. Towage, forty-eight forty—$160, ona 
4 does that mean?—A. A tug getting hold of the ship to pull her around. ie 
nik Q. A tug at the wharf?—A. Or getting her into the wharf. There is a. 
a heavy current in the harbour where they require tugs to pull the ship. _ | 
BS Q. Wharfage on ship’s stores $1, watchman $30. That completes your 
_ agent’s account to you, Sir William?—A. That is so. That is complete because — 
it is paid. . | 


a 


uN 


By the Chair ee 
oN eae have taken down as purely stevedore charges, charges dounected 2, 
sath the loading of the ship, these figures: $1,866.20, $1,087.42, and $1,348.08. poe 
- I took those as bane the cost of, putting the cargo aboard.—A. That, is right. ie 
The CuarrmMan: Adding those three amounts which I gave, together, they — 
come to $4,301.70. Am I right? 
Hon. Mr. Srrvens: Yes. ; 


-. $ir Evernnt Fiser: What does it. matter? The statement is complete. 
It does not matter whether they are port charges; I think it is a wonderful 
statement; it should be read into the evidence so that it will be available for ay 
us afterwards. I should think it should be put in as it stands. ce 


Ne By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


-—  Q. Then, Sir William, I go back to Exhibit 35, at page 73, in 1923 the Aa 
average of the composite statement of the cargo ‘boats of the Conference: > 
lines, the port charges were $18,275, as opposed to $9,000, including all the 
- figures that we have just been disputing. Now would you say that the dif- _ 
_ ference in port charges on your boat, of $9,000, -or double, would be made up 
_ ‘by the difference in cargo or by the difference in port ?—A. The: port: ¢harees 
. for the same size ships—the: ship is the same but the handling of the bos Ma, 4 
_ would of course differ. ne 
Pi Q. You mean the port dues are the same?—A. I mean the port dues. ss 
Q. But the handling of the cargo would vary with different classes of 
ships?—A. That is so. Of course this has been rather sprung upon me, and e 
I do not see how that enormous difference comes in. si ge 
_ Q. My friends don’t believe it has. They smile when you say this hes eh, 
been sprung upon you, but so far as I am concerned it is correct. ‘ 


oy By Mr. Duff: - oe “ 

~ Q. I should lke oe cleared up. Sir, William gave $6,697.10 as one of the 

1arges. | oo 
Mr, SyMINeTON, K C.: $6,305 isn’t it? : 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


xe 


a 


Sir Evcnnn Fiser: The total shown on # 
.. Mr. Syminetron, K.C.: He explained, M 
 chandlers. : | te CE a tee 


-. Q. The total shown on this statement, Sir William, is $6,697.10, whi 
includes bags and separation cost, $1,035.25; and cash to Captain $270; ship 
_ chandlers $224.91. Now would we not be right in deducting those last three — 
amounts which total $1,530.16, which makes the port charges, instead of the 
$6,300, I think, which you gave, $5,166.94? | ae 
me Hon. Mr. Stevens: You could not deduct all of that with regard to bags, 
because the sacking would cost considerable and the salvage from the bags — 
would only be what you could sell the old sacks for. ‘a a 
a Mr. Durr: It is not for bagging, Mr. Stevens. It just says “Bags and _ 
_ separation cost.” | | ae 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is for stowing those bags, for the separation of 
the cargo. | Dil 
i Mr. Durr: No, the stevedoring is’ the storing. : ! | soe 
oe Mer, SYMINGTON, K.C.: No, there is $1,000 for stevedoring. ae 
2 Hon, Mr. Stevens: The salvage out of those bags would be what they are_ 
oy worhn to sell, | | y at 
_ Mr. Durr: Suppose they are worth half of what they cost, they would — 
be fair I think. I am willing to put it that way, so ingtead of the disbursements — 
for port charges, being $6,300, they would only be about $5,600. | Bisa 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. How many sacks were there, Sir William?—A. I think 8,000. . ; 
Sir Eucmne Fisetr: Would not that simply accentuate what difference 


there is. | 
: By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Rr 
Q. What do they cost?—A. I think they run to a shilling a bag, anda 
shilling for handling, filling and putting down, £400. That is pure conjecture . 
on my part. I was told that by one of the clerks. 7 ee 
By Si Henry Drayton: | eat 
_Q. Are the bags cotton or jute?—A. I think they are jute bags. <n 
 Q. I think that is wrong then.—A. It may be that I am wrong. , 
By the Chairman: : i 
_ Q. That is your, impression anyway?—A. Yes, that was my impression. 
The CuamrMan: Sir William was asked by Sir Henry whether they were 


Jute bags or cotton bags. Sir William’s idea was that they were jute bags:) 
» he 1s not positive but that is his impression, en 


| Sir Hucenn Fiser: Jute bags would not be worth twice the value of Q 
cotton. ; | A 


i 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ih ai 


_,. @. In that charge for’ bags and separation, there is also.a charge of _ 
_ stevedoring $1,087.’ Is that for loading the bags?—A. Loading the bags, I — 
"take it, and trimming the cargo. Instead of the grain being poured in from — 
the spouts. ie | a 
— . Q. So that Mr. Duff’s suggestion that whatever salvage there is in th 
_ bags at Hamburg should be deducted from that amount?—_A. Yes, that woul 
_ be correct. Tagen oe 
 Q. Have you any idea what that would be?—A. None whatever: Ther 
would be some,-I should think. Mg AES ee 


[Sir William Petersen] 


! 


7 


| t fifty per Ley 
Sir Henry. Drayton: A Et een of the filling, loading ‘and érimming. 
oa Mr. Dorr: But that is charged extra. 


Ba ~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
a io. @: Chat is what I have sought to clear up. What is the stevedoring 


bags and putting ‘them on board is in addition?—A. I think that is so, Sir 
piety. The filling of the bags, and the trimming and the cargo, must con- 
_ stitute the are COning: 


4 By Sir DE enry Drayton: 
~Q. I thought you told us a moment ago that the charge was one Haine 
per bag, and one shilling for filling which brought the amount up to £400. 
4 Mr. Durr: What is that, Sir Henry? 
on Sir Henry Drayton: He divided it before, so much for the bags, and 
so much for filling the bags. 
a Mr. Durr: And how much was that? : 
* _ Sir Henry Drayton: The bag, a shilling; and the filling, a shilling. Per 
~ hundred, was it? Or four hundred? I forget what he said. 
Mr. Durr: If you multiply that by 8,000 it will go two thousand. 


: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, that cannot be -right. A shilling a bag 

‘cannot be right because with 8,000 it would be more. 

_ Sir Henry Drayton: I understand jute bags are worth 5 to 10 cents. 

cS Sir Eucene Fiser: ‘Cotton bags might be, but jute are worth more than 

_ that. They would be 17 to 18 cents, that is what we pay down below. 

“ “Sir Henry Drayton: Oh, not at this port. 

- ‘The Cuarrman: Let us leave the quest of bags then and proceed with 
_ other aspects of the case. 

q ~ Mr. SHaw: Could Sir Wiliam give us any idea in a rough way of a 

- comparison of port charges in Caer the ports of the United Kingdom 

as compared with Hamburg? 


i... 


3 By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

a — Q. Yes. Sir William, Mr. Shaw has asked if you can give any comparison 
“of the port charges, Hamburg and the United Kingdom ports?—A. Yes. 

i Q. Would you do that, please, if you have it?—-A. I have a cable here. 

I was anxious to get this from absolute records. The cable is dated somewhere 

a in the beginning of this month, the 38rd May I think: 


a port charges £700 stevedoring £1,490 Liverpool port charges £600 steve- 
' .  doring £1,280 Antwerp port charges £350 stevedoring £425 Rotterdam 


doring £600 stop these figures approximate only and are based on 9,000 
deadweight steamer carrying 8,500 cargo stop if nature of cargo stipu- 
lated more accurate figures could be given.’ 


; That is as near as possible. This is Canadian typical general cargo upon 
which I got these figures. Of course any statement of that kind must inevit- 
ably be approximate to some extent, unless you go into the details of every 
_ ship. | 
Be Q. On those figures, as I gather it then, not saying that they are corrcet, 
ut for comparative purposes, how does Hamburg compare with the other 


[Sir William FPetersen.] 


~ additional charge of a thousand? Sir Henry suggests that the filling of those | 


“ Cost of discharging Canadian general cargo including timber Horton ee 


Bae port charges £350 stevedoring £560 Hamburg port charges £450 steve- — 


a by ve ys ‘ ee ee 

ne Oo ‘Did Sir William answer Mr. ‘Syntieon questi nt 
it, Mr. ‘Chairman. , ac 
' Mr. Syminecron, KC: Sacked vou pobeed ee Ham 
with other ports. ; ORME, Hae) 


Une Witness: Yes. ) | Gp ete Bune eae, UE Rana 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: gh Medio ME : 
_Q. Lower or higher?—A. Lower. : ce 
q -Q. I notice they are not lower. than aoaal they are his phere than 
o auneniain. —A. Yes, but I am speaking of London and Liverpool. They. 2, 
lower than those. 
QQ. We will go through the lot. Annee was £350 port charges. as. oppose 
to £450 at Hamburg; and stevedoring £425 as opposed to £600 at Hamburg. 
So that Hamburg is higher than the Continental ports of Antwerp: and 
“Rotterdam according to this information?—A. Yes. 
a Q. Then coming to the United Kingdom ports: Liverpool port. charges £600 
as. opposed to Hamburg £450.—A.. Yes. me 
iH Q. And stevedoring £1,280 as opposed to £600 or over twice as much. ne 
be iouion port charges £700 as opposed to £450; and stevedoring £1,490 te 
opposed to £600. So that the United Kingdom ports are—taking London | 
tee 190 as opposed to £1,050 ui Hamburg—just about double?—A. ‘Yes. oun 


: i ~~ Hon. Mr. Stevens: I was ‘going to ask Sir William Petersen this question; 
ai wien he mentioned what he called port charges and so on, he gave us” the 
un charges at Hamburg as 550 pounds for ne charges. | ints 


af | | The Wirnzss: Yes. » 
ea By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Oy This telegram indicates that the port charges were 450 nounden ph ‘ 
600 pounds for stevedoring, or 1,500 pounds?—A. Yes. I may tell you that tha 
telegram does not state it quite bone It says one thousand for stevedoring 
That is so absurd that it needs no explanation. For grain they have elevator 
_ alongside the ship, and they suck up the grain in a few hours without any 
q expense, and I had all charges for stevedoring at 150 pounds. | 
ay (. Even at that, do you think you allow enough for stevedoring there?—A : 
: af I do, yes. 
-Q. For all other than the fixed port charges?—A. Yes. a aa 
. . Q. Don’t you think that is pretty cheap?—A. No, I think not. ‘T have 
i had pulp grain discharged very cheaply. ~ Ey a 
aie -Q. I know that, but it cost you some $4,300, ade up of. these variou 
oe items to load it, and that would be about 900 pounds?—A.. Yes. i 

mia Surely it would cost more than 100 pounds to unload what costs” more 
haa 900 pounds to load, when you unload it from spouts out of the elevators? 
A. But I am talking of Hamburg. It goes into the spouts, the same as it come 
oub. 1 see your point, Mr. Stevens, and I told you from: the outset that. that. 
“was the only figure in the whole of the figures that was an estimate; all th 
ee were facts. A am not able to ae wathin oe few pounds. 


ae Mr. Barents The Sue and the ks oth You have to fi 
ick, and that is sacking, and there: is a ee for that. n 
as My iliam Petersen] 


Hon. ir PUTEIVE NEO VCC a eure Names gic 7 ONT cath ue 
Mr. Durr: You deduct the amount of salvage you would get? 
- Hon. Mr: Stevens: What salvage would he get? Be eda ys) 
_ Mr. Durr: If he had it in his cargo, it would be in bulk. That is not Ae ete 
port charge at all, and it ought to come off. Oy On 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am talking about stevedoring, not port charges. Lam | 
talking about stevedoring in unloading, and was asking Sir William this ques- — bie 
tion. In his account, which is a sample account only, he gave us a figure of 
- 550 pounds for Hamburg and that the 480 pounds was the fixed port charge; 
put according to the telegram he received, allowing 100 pounds for unloading 
7,000 or 8,000 tons of grain, in view of the fact that his account shows $4,300 
- including sacking for the loading of that erain—but I am not going to squabble 
- about that—is there not a large discrepancy between that and the 100 pounds 
- for unloading? | | 
-- The Wrrness: Let us take stevedoring. In Rotterdam, for instance, the 
- stevedoring there is 560 pounds. Ree . 
Pherae By Hon. Mr. Stevens: . 
 Q. What is that for, Sir William?—A. For general cargo. 
<Q: Which is very much more expensive, I know. Suppose we put the 
‘stevedoring at 425; Hamburg is the one in question. At Liverpool the steve- 
- doring is 1,280, and in London the stevedoring is 1,490. The point that [ want 
you to explain is this; if the stveedoring on a general cargo is as follows: 560 at 
Rotterdam; 425 at Antwerp; 1,280 at Liverpool, and 1,490 at London, isn’t the 
charge of only 100 pounds for this cargo of grain too low in Hamburg? That - 
is my question?—A. Maybe you are right, Mr. Stevens. As I told you at the 
outset, this is an estimate. I had not even seen my telegram. To tell you the 
truth, I thought the charges would be about 350 pounds, speaking from memory, 
but I have no record of it. | | 
ee Q. For stevedoring?—A. No, port charges, and I thought if we put it at 
200 pounds it would be sufficient, but we will put some of Mr. Duff's salvage 
He Wags In; ; ; i 
Mr. Durr: Before we leave that, Mr. Stevens, there is an item of 1400 © 
pounds for stevedoring at London? | 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes. ' 


eae 


6 


a py Mr buf: i 
is Q. With your knowledge of, the carriage of grain, Sir William, do yours 
‘mean to say that it would cost 1,400 pounds for stevedoring to unload that 
~ eargo of grain in TLondon?—A. No, this is a general cargo. ees 
~ Q. Is it not possible that that cable means cargo in and cargo out, two 
cargoes?—A. That is true. a 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: It does not say so. 
Mr. Durr: I know it does not. - ) ) , ate 
The Wrrwess: But that is very likely the explanation, I cannot tell. 
Sir Henry Drayron: We have had lots of suppositions, I suppose we can 
have another one all right enough. We can suppose that too. ee 


By Mr. Duff: - an ‘ PS 

ecu Q. That is, with a general cargo either in or out; wouldn’t 1,400 pounds — 

ischarge a general cargo in London?—A, No, I don't think so. Do you mean 
and out? hae ay : : Ses 


{ i j 


[Sir Wiiliam Petersen.] 
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 Q. Just one way?—A. No, I don’t think BOS erry Moai, 
_ Hon. Mr. Srevens: Let us take Mr. Duff’s view of Montreal, and cut off 
$1,000; that leaves $3,300 to put that grain aboard in Montreal, to load it from 
elevators, I suppose. — LE NR aa ee 
Sir Henry Drayton: Without any in or out, % A asGAG ne: a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is just loading, and I submit that $485 or 100 
pounds is too small an allowance to make for a service that costs $3,000, ye 


By Mr. Duff: 


@. Would labour be any greater at Hamburg, in discharging that cargo of 
grain?—A. Very little, because it is all done mechanically, Ba 
Q. That is, assuming that you get the cargo from the spouts?—A. That is 


So. 5 
Q. They put the spouts in to the bottom of the ship?—A. They put the — 
spouts into the ship, and the grain is sucked up like water. There is no labour 
required. a 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Pan 

Q. Plus the taking out of 8,000 sacks and plus the taking out of the fittings, i 

the lumber and all that?—A. Yes. r 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think we had better leave the guess work, and go 
on with something else. 7 


By Mr. Johnston: : 2 

Q. In estimating the port charges at Hamburg, you allow 200 pounds for _ 
unloading?—A. Yes. 4 
). And 350 for port charges?—-A, Yes. | | 4 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: The actual elevating charges were $1,866.20. In 
addition to that there were 1,035 bags and separations and stevedoring, 1,087, - 
and the actual loading expenses apart from towage, portage and such things. 
Mr, Durr: What do they amount to? é 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Somewhere about $4,300, including the bags and 
separation. , 


The CHairMAn: We will proceed to another aspect of the case with the 
permission of the Committee. Ps 

Q. Sir Henry Drayton: It would be interesting to find out why it is so 
much more expensive to drop grain down into a boat than to take it out of a | 
boat. ae 


Mr. Durr: And there is another charge we had better have explained, 
There is a large’ charge there in the elevators. . 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That has nothing to do with the stevedoring at all. 

The CHatrmMan: That is elevating. 

Mr. Durr: That charge would not come in under Unloading, would it? | 

Hon. Mr. Strvens: Yes, why wouldn’t it? Don’t you elevate out of a 
boat as well as into a boat? i 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we have gone far enough, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durr: We want to get it straight, that’s all. 3 


The CrairMAn: Go ahead, Mr. Symington. Those who are in attendance 


upon the Committee will kindly refrain from conversation, so that we will be 
able to hear what the witness says 5 | 


~ 


Mr. Rinrrer: Did Sir William explain why the port charges are higher in | 
the United Kingdom ports than on the continent? Ly A 


The CHAIRMAN: He did not, and I don’t know whether he can or nobis4 if a 
[Sir William Petersen] pe ei 


\ 


VO fOCRAN RATER rr 2 Le 


By the Chairman: | 
- Q. Sir William, can you explain why the port charges are higher in United 
Kingdom ports than they are on the continent?—-A. The only reason I can 
attribute for that is that it is a higher class of labour; I can see no other reason. 


Mr. Rinrret: I got that, but I was expecting more. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Apart from the stevedoring, who fixes the port charges? Is it by 
Government regulation?—A. It isa Government port regulation. 
Q. And the port dues?—A. That is a Government regulation. 
Q. They seem to be higher in United Kingdom ports than on the Con- 
' tinent?—A. The port dues? 
Q. He was asking for port charges, including port dues I suppose?—A. The 


-_ charges are regulated by the London Port, authorities, and dues are regulated 


by the Government, By Trinity House and institutions of that kind. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. In other words, the dues imposed by the authorities in the United 
Kingdom are higher than those imposed upon the Continent similarly ?—A. Yes. 
If you refer to the loading and unloading, I would say that the cost of labour 
is much higher in England than on the Continent. 

~ Mr. Rinreretr: I think that is the explanation. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Will you turn to Exhibit No. 35 again, Sir William? The second item 
is fuel?—A. Yes. : 

Q. The average cost per voyage is $9,708?—A. Yes. 

Q. You gave us’a figure, or your engineer gave us a figure of how much? 
—A. I think he gave me a figure 550 pounds. 

Q. Have you that sheet of yours?—A. Yes. 

Q. 550 pounds, and 50 pounds for the harbour?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, you put in 600 pounds?—A. For the round trip. 

Q. Is there any doubt about that, Sir William; is there any estimate 
about that at all?—-A. None. 

Q. Do you know how many tons of coal your boat shipped at Hull?— 
A. Yes, and I know how many she left here with, 610 tons; I will give you the 
exact amount. 

Q. That is near enough. You know that the figure is correct, in other 
words?—A. Yes. 

Q. You told us the price you paid for Yorkshire coal, 18 shillings?—A. And 
fourpence. : 

Q. So that when you come to the average fuel charges you have, roughly 
speaking, $2,500 or thereabouts as opposed to $9,708 for a conference voyage? 
—A. Yes. 

The CuHatirMAN: Say $3,000. 

Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: At $5, it would be $3,000, as opposed to $9,708? 

The Wirness: Yes. 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Would you say that represents the difference in efficiency in steaming, 
between these boats?—A. Well, it is so enormous that I cannot possibly offer 
an opinion. 

-Q. You would not like to offer an opinion?—A. No, I would not. 

Q. Then “wages” is the next item?—A. Yes. 

Q. You give us the figures for wages, at how much?—A. £30 a day— 

, Q. No, for “Wages?”—A. Yes, per day? No, “Wages, insurance,” and so 
on. I will give you the exact figures. 


} 


[Sir William FPetersen.] 


, The Wen £13/8. 


; a By Mr. Sen KO: ‘ ‘ | 

OAT $5, to get it roughly—you said £13 per dep ‘ 

ah, ‘Taking it per day so as not to delay on the voyage, that 

| ‘toughly,, $65, as opposed to $78?—A. Yes. (i cee Ao 
BiG): Your Captain stated your boats could run with. Oe, essen” n 

cabo. employees, sailors or firemen?—A. Yes, that 1s right. | 

Md Q. Now, “Stores and Provisions?”—A. Yes. 

On. What did you give us for that? 

_ The Cuainman:. £2/7 per head. 


The Witness: £3/5. Nags: Pe ve! 


By Hon Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is for deck stores?—A. Oh, Cheek you mean. 
a Hon. Mr. Srevens: £4/2-8. 


Go By Mr Symington, K.C,:> 
Q. £4/2-8 per day?—A. Yes. 


-, Q. What is that? About 23 or 24 dollars 2A, That is £124 a month, on 
you want me to work that out? | 


_ Q. I want it either for a voyage or a day, if you can give it to uPA 
will give it to you per day. 


ro. You gave us the per day figure. What was it2—A, £4/2-8. 
 Q. That is, roughly, about. G29?__A. Yes. Se 
OQ) As opposed to $39.94 on the Conference boats? —A. Yes tg es 
The CuHatrrman: How much? \ tied 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Roughly about $22, as opposed to $30.9 94. 
Le eis: Just about half. 


; | Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, just about bale 

i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | a aa 

— Q. Now, Sir William, “Insurance.” What is that?—A. ee 
| By en Mr. Stevens: | as 2 


Glo ‘Sir Wilham, how have you figured that insuranée?_A. The ac tual 
insurance paid. | paid at the rate of 65 shillings per cent for the ship. — | 
. .Q. You take so many days for the voyage?—A. Yes. ~ 


no a Q. Or take the full number of days?—A. I take the full i insurance ee 
‘i and divide it by 365. cee Ree 


| By Sir Henry Drayton: : | ‘ ae 
~Q: Up to what amount do your insure ae boats?—A. The full ce 4 


_ Q. How much would that be?—A. On this particular boat, the Rio’ Dor do, 
the ; Insurance is, I think, for £85,000. That is Mean it costs. ie 


u. By Mr. Montgomery, K. Cis | 
—Q. As I do not intend to cross-examine you very much on yer ‘ 
€ convenient to point out that while you have taken “ Stores and Pro 71810 
ou have really taken only one item, and have only | given the figure for « 
a ictualling,” when Mr. Symington jumped right onto something | else 
» Mr. Symincron, K.C.: Mr. Montgomery has pointed out, Sir- 


et us go back before we reached “ Insurance 4 a ye that othe 
aM Stores and Provisions ”— 
; [Sir William Petersen] 


Hon, Mr. rane. “That is Mie alite the same. 
Mr. Syminoeton, K.C.: That makes quite a difference. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | se 
Q. £7/7 ner day?—A. Yes: wes 
4 we de And would be about the same, $35 as opposed to $39, roughly <peaking?— 
yo es. sit 
i po. OME. MonTGoMERY, KC.: A little more than $37. 
Ae Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: At $5, that would be only $35. 
i Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It is £7/7/8, is not, that it? 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, and at $5, it would be $35; it could not be $37. 
Mr. Montecomery, K.C.: Call it $36. Now, what are the two insurance 
- figures? | ER: 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : ‘ 
Q. What is your insurance, ‘Sir William?—A. £8/11/8. 


Q. Roughly speaking, about $40?—A. Yes. 
-Q. Now, I notice, Sir William, in their 1924 statement their insurance 


ps drops down to $51.13, as opposed to $61, per day?—A. Yes. 
Q. So that your ‘present figure is eight pounds—.—A. Eleven a eight 


pence | 
Q. Roughly speaking, $41 or $42?—Would that be right, Mr. Stevens?  ~ 


‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: “Yes, it is about $41. 
The WITNEss: Yes, about $41. : 


“gl Sg as By Mr. Symington, K.C.: eat 
~ *  Q. Then your next item on Exhibit 35 is “Repairs.” What have you got 
for that?—A. Well, on this particular ship I have nothing for repairs, Pelee Bh 


she isa new ship. 
Q. She is a new ship?—A. Yes. 


$2, 732 for repairs per voyage, in 1923, and $1,900 for 1924°?—A. Yes. 


voyage ?—A. No, this is altegether— 


y By the Chairman: | 
Q. What is your answer? I got the words ‘This is altogether’ a was 
the balance?—A. —beyond me. I cannot bind myself nor give oe opinion on 
figures like this. To my mind this is far in excess of anything I have come 
ACTOSS in my own experience. , | ear an 


By Mr. Rinfret: eae 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


 Q. Sir William, suppose you took va year’s operations, including, we will oe 
gay, dry-docking, scraping and ordinary work that must be done over a year, — 
and then took the total repairs of the year, including the local repairs; would ve 
hat approximate anything as compared with that (indicating Exhibit 35)?—A. 
ce Ba not think so, Mr. Stevens. I will tell you about that. Let us start fae 


[Sir William Petersen. ] 


Q. There is charged here, Sir William, in their composite voyage Rodounia ‘ . 


Q. Have you, on your older boats. any repairs of that character, per i a 


Q. You mean in so far as expenditures are concerned ?—A. Yes, on repairs. bes 


“ 
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with dry-docking. A ship is generally dry-docked once every six months, andy et 
she is scraped and gets two coats of paint, and that process for a ship of that en 


size would cost about £100 in the dry-dock—for dry-docking and painting. | 
By Mr. Duff: Ue pte i 
€. Then there would be engine-room and machinery repairs?—A. Yes, I 


am coming to that. The engine-room and machinery repairs for a new ship, — 


until she gets onto the No. 2 Survey after the fourth year, does not amount to 
very much. After four years she has a No. 1 Lloyd survey; that means she has 
to be absolutely as good as the day she was built, according to Lloyd’s rules. 
Any repairs required at that survey, as a rule, are light. That survey is gen- 
erally a very light one, and costs very little, because the ship is ‘practically a new 
one, being only four years old. It is really when you come to a No. 2 survey— a 
ship getting on for eight years of age, or 12 years of age, where the very heavy 
repairs come in, and lots of those repairs are put under the category of 
“Survey Repairs.” Now, if you take a period of, say, seven years,—you can 
only deal with that kind of a ship when it is six or seven years old. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : : 

@. Supposing you took a ship eight years old—that is about the middle- 

life of a ship?—A. Yes. ! 


Q. Would eight years be a fair estimate?—A. Yes. 
(). Most of these ships would average more than eight?—A. Yes. 


Q. Take a year’s repairs including two dry-dockings for a ship, say, eight 


years old; would these figures then be so much out of the way as you indicate? 
—A. I would say so— | 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I have just asked Mr. Young about that, because — 


I was not quite sure of it myself. The survey costs are in that item of “Repairs.” 
The reason I was misled is that on some of the voyage sheets this was included 


in something else. I do not know whether they have any objection to stating — 


what the amount allowed for survey was, but Mr. Young could tell us, if he 
wished, how much was allowed. | 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is included in this item? 


Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: It is included in this compilation, but it is not in- 


the voyage sheet. 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: It includes an allowance for survey, an allow- 
ance for annual overhauling, and an allowance for running repairs. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: But the figures per voyage are not anything like 


that. If my friends wish to state what it was, they may do so; but it was not 
any figure approximating that. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Then there is an item apart from “General and Management Expenses” 
in Exhibit 35— 

Sir HucENE Fiser: Mr. Symington, when you say “Survey,” you mean the 
four-year survey for reclassification purposes? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C. | Yes. 

The CuarrMan: Every four years the vessel has to go through a survey. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Or if she be damaged, she has to go in for survey. 


Mr. Durr: What did Sir William say about that amount of $2,732 pet — 


voyage? : er 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He says it is beyond his ken, and he does not want 
to express an opinion on it. 
Mr. Durr: May I ask a question right here? 


The Cuairman: Certainly. 
[Sir William Petersen] 
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Q. Sir William, looking at Exhibit 35, “General Repairs in 1923,”’ it shows 
a figure of $2,732.24 per voyage. You will notice by that statement these ships 
made five voyages each per year—this is an average?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would mean multiplying $2,732.24 by five, which would amount to 


~ approximately $13,500 per year for repairs?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would you say that was a fair amount?—A. No, very excessive, | 
should say. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Not only that, Mr. Duff, but these boats run on 


other routes. The five voyages do not constitute their whole operations for 


the year. All the voyages that are charged here are voyages that came to 
Canadian ports, but there were other voyages. 

Mr. Durr: How many other voyages? 

Sir EuGeNrE Fiser: He says an average of between eight and ten voyages 
per year, but they had taken five voyages for the purpose of comparing this 

“compilation. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I did not so understand that. I understood they 
had taken the voyages which had been made-to Canadian ports, and when they | 
ran to other ports they had not included them. I know, as a fact, they did run 
to other ports. 

Mr. Furntorr: Not all of them. 

Mr. Durr: But they did go to other ports? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. © 

Mr. Durr: If there were more than the five voyages, you would add 
approximately $2,700 for each extra voyage, which would make it around 


- $20,000 or $25,000 each year for repairs. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Then there is an item of sundries next, Sir William, of $1,823 a voyage 


-in 1923, and $1,500 a voyage in 1924. Have you any such charge in your 


calculations?—A. No. 
Q. What is it, do you know?—A. I do not. I do not know what it is made 


up of. 


Q. As a steamboat owner, have you included everything in your expenses 


_ that experience tells you is properly included?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that you get a total.then, Sir William, in 1923, of a voyage expense, 
of $45,398 per voyage, and $41,609 a voyage in 1924, carrying general cargo. 
Knowing the performance of your boats, how would you say these Conference 
expenses compare with yours, per voyage?—A. I do not understand that; is 
that freight earnings? 

Q. No, total expenses, total operating expenses for 1923, $45,398 ‘per 


: voyage, and for 1924, $41,609’—A. Yes. 


Q. Knowing the performance of your ships, what would you say as to these 
expenses per voyage, with respect to your ships? Would yours be less or greater? 
That is roughly £8,000 in 1924, and around £10,000 in 19283——A. Yes. At least 
double. 

Q. At least double?—A. More than double. About double, including 
charges and everything. 

Q. Having that in mind, then, Sir William, if you were assured of a full 
cargo eastward, general cargo, would you say that in the operation of you 
boats, rates could be reduced?—A. Say that again, please. | 

Q. Supposing you were assured of a full cargo eastward?—A. Yes. — 

Q. Would you say that the present rates being charged could be lowered ? 
In your boats, I mean?—A. In my boats? 


The Crarrman: And leaving a fair operating profit at the same time? 
[Sir William Petersen.] 


On valdeon line?—A. Yes. ~ : 
 Q. Or rather the Furness Withy line?—A. Yes. a Bs 
-— Q. In which he stated this, in closing his evidence, that a 6,500 ton. 
required a gross freight of £10 000 per round voyage in order to show a reason- 
able return. Would you be satisfied with such a eross freight per round voyage 
on a ship of 9,000 tons?—A. Yes, I would be very glad, and if I were guarante 
that score I would not ask for any subsidy. 
e @. If you could get a guarantee of the cargo. on that basis you do not want 
any subsidy ?—A. I do not. 


‘it has 1 no ’tween decks, and that it is not GE: for general cargo. 
ve you. to say as to that?—A. That it is absurd. 7 

: Q. Can you demonstrate the absurdity?—A. There has been a pond q deal 
: of misunderstanding about the ‘tween decks and talk about it, and ‘some people 
do not seem to quite realize what it means, in a shelter deck. I have a plan 
with me here of a ship which I think will show you more clearly what is mea : 

, ‘| Welly 
| ise Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: re 
 Q. Is this the Rio Dorado?—A. This is not the Rio Dorado. ee 


By Mr. Symington, Ke C.: 


a, ee have not the plans of the Rio boas except | on a very ail cata ee 


-.. Q. What boat is this?—A. This is a boat building now, a 9,000 tonn 
ona os I want to explain. That is a shelter deck boat— 

The Cuarrman: The witness, pointing to— 
Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: First, had we better mark this as an Exhibit? 


NE. re 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: WO DR suit): : 


by Q. Have you any objection to ae this plan?—a. No, T have not 
: Pcie 


The Cuairman: This is produced as Exhibit 92. | | 
Exutpir 92: Plan of steamer “River Ottawa.’ Not printed. 


By the Chairman: ; ; ee 
_Q. You are pointing to what?—A. A oreeile. cau whee 
a  @,. A profile section of a ship now being built for you, 1, pointing at ia top 

“ the Exhibit. In order that you may be able to identify this, the name of th: 
aon is the River Ottawa. She was launched about a fortnight ago. 

By the Chairman: as, uaiaee s ands 

Le Tes Go ahead, Sir William—-A. That is a ship aay is now ‘ou’ . 
a corrugated ship; she is 9,000 tons dead weight, and she will steam Gee 
ne to 13 knots. Her euaranteed sea speed is 11 knots, which she will do on. 
tons of coal, or what may be equivalent to 25 tons of coal. She is an 
combustion lehanied ship, burning oil. She will steam 11 knots on 63 


oil. Now, it will be apparent to you if you look | at Hee ae that t ere is 
deck up, there (pointing) — 
[Sir William Petersen] 


ane 
va 
: l Ris been called a veer aan and that ae ie re shan is, he Mi 
“tween deck, goes ae through the ee It has been eae tae: main deck : 


an course, is. Ba uceed heen the ae tonnage. ‘There has ped some mis- 
3 understanding about that, too, in the evidence. The registered tonnage of a 
_ ship is measured by. the cubic contents, divided by a certain standard. From 
that result is taken all the spaces occupied by officers and engineers and crew, — 
and all propelling spaces, engine room, boiler space, and so on, and that leaves 

the net register of the ship, after that deduction. ‘Now, the whole of the crew 
‘space and the officers’ space is on that shelter deck, and therefore has all been 
Cae You see there is poe at alll on. this tween decks. But it was 


Tote By the fo renane: ae : Je “ 
_. Q. When you say “ lene you are pointing—A. Aft, here, to the extent of => 
| ctor, ea 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
nO Then, Sir William, if you are through—. 


By Mr. Flintoft: . | oe 
K <6), Excuse me, but just as a matter a explanation, is that what you call the 
‘main deck, or the ’tween decks, in the net registered ONES The ‘tween La 
decks certainly 3 is, but not the shelter deck. | | 


By Mr. Symington, KC.: 


— Q: Is this space which lies beeen these two decks in the net frist 
LE ase No. It carries cargo, of course, but they would not allow 


fs By the Chairman: . 
A > Q. What was your answer to Mr. Sy mington’ s question? —A. Noy tas. not. 
ALL, the space used fot carrying cargo, of course, is included in the tonnage. ae 

cats That 1 is what I thought, but I understood you to answer areas to th ae 
( ontrary. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


‘Q. ‘Sir William, let us get this clear now, because there is a twist here. You 
ee this space between the two eS a ‘Yes. ye 


Cee 
ae 


ea You answered no before.—A. Mol no. 

Q. That is the answer; that is all you have to say? 
; ‘Fumtorr: Let him explain, if ‘he wishes to. « A 
aaa | enh [Sir William Petersen.] ° . 


Wo A. Yes, 


v 
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No. The shelter deck is closed at both ends. 


if ~ Q. 1 am speaking of-the shelter deck.—A. Yes. 


age 


By Mr. Symington, K-C.: ON Rae ae 
Q. Your answer is yes, that this is included in your net registered tonnage? 
—A. Yes. | ; : BeOS EGS aT ae aa Oe ara ees ag 
Q. And that is the space, Sir William, as I understand it, where you say 
you can carry a large amount of mixed cargo?—A. Yes, and cattle. — ees ia 
Q. How does that compare, as far as you know, in quantity, with the other — 
cargo liners running on the St. Lawrence?—A. In quantity? mie 
Q. Yes, or cubical space?—A. The cubical space is here, If you multiplied — 
96” by about 400, by 42’ beam, it would give you the cubical contents. | | 
Q. I. do not want to get the figures, I asked generally speaking, how does 
it compare with other types of cargo boats?—A. I have far more cubical capa- 
city in this ship. I have about 116 cubic feet to the ton dead weight, in these 
ships, which is very much in excess of the ordinary cargo ship. 
The CuHatrMAN: Do you have to refer to this plan any more? 
Mr. Symineton; K.C.: I just want this cleared up. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Sir William, the statement has been made that you have no space to 
carry general cargo. What I am asking you is this, is your space for carrying ~ 
general cargo on this ship_relatively as great or as much, for general cargo, as 
the general run of ships of the same type?—A. Absolutely. "nee 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Now, take this number ‘five hold. ! 
The Cuairman: Will you put that question again, Mr. Stevens; we cannot ~ 
hear. } Nats 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ! Be ee 
Q. My question is, in getting access to the holds number five and number 
four, can you stow cargo in this space between decks, where the hatch goes — 

down?—A. Yes, certainly. 

@. You would have to close the lower hatch and then load your cargo on 
top of that?—A. Yes. The cargo, which you want to protect, you place on 
the top. 

Q. And then load above that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzve: 


Q. Which do you call the main or strength deck?—A. Theoretically speak- 
ing, this is the main deck (indicating on plan). | 

Q. This is the strength deck?—A. Yes, this is the strength deck. 

@. The second deck down?—A. Yes. : ei 

Q. And over that deck is, what is known as the shelter deck?—A. Yes. 
That is quite right. You might as well ask me if a pig has feet, and another ~ 
one would say “no, he has trotters”. It comes to the same thing. | y 

Q. There are certain tonnage openings, that are known technically, as ton-— 


| nage openings?—A. Yes, 


Q. Is this not one in the after part of the ship, known as a tonnage opening? fc 
@. As a matter of fact, the shelter deck is open right straight along?—A. — 


-Q. I am speaking of the shelter deck.—A.. Yes. 
i Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: You are speaking of the main deck now. » 


By Mr. McKenzie: : cf 


' [Sir William Petersen] 
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_._ Q. This is a plan of the shelter deck, a plan of the ’tween deck, and this ig 
_ , the plan of your main deck (indicating on plan) ?—A. Yes. : 
~.Q. You have the plans shown, one over the other?—A. Yes. 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Sir William, are the boats which are called for in the contract, 
generally speaking, superior to the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why? In what way?—A. Because they. have internal combustion 
engines, which will give them a greater cubical space for cargo. They will 
have, I think, more speed and have other advantages; for instance, there will be 
no necessity for coaling. 

Q. They are larger, are they not?—A. They are 500 tons larger than the 
Rio Dorado. 

_ Q. Have they cattle fittings?—A. They will have permanent steel cattle 
fittings, if it 1s necessary. 

Q. For about how many cattle?—A. About 450 each. 

Q. 450 head, each; permanent cattle fittings?—A. Up to 500 head. 

Q. Provision being made for cold storage, refrigeration? —A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Sir William, during Mr. Preston’s evidence, there was a statement 
made that these ships had been contracted for by you, prior to this contract? 
—A. Yes. | 

@. Is that so?—A. That is right. 

Q. That: is right?—-A, Yes. : pas 

Q. What was the contract? What was the nature of the contract?—A. 
The contract was with Harland & Wolff. I made the contract with the late 
_ Lord Perry. . 

Q. And it was for ten boats?—A. Ten boats, yes. 

Q. Of the present type? I mean, in all respects, the same?—A. Yes, I 
had a right to have any modifications I wanted in the ships, but practically 
the same type of ship, the same size. 

Q. Were those boats to be built at once?—A. No. I had a great limit— 
two years—to build them. 

Fo .build the ten ?—A. Yes: 

Q. To order the ten, I mean?—A. I need not have ordered these first ones, 
but I did so during Lord Perry’s absence from home, in order to make a start,’ 
but at that time I ordered these boats and laid these boats down. I had not 
met Mr. Preston on this question. 

~Q. These boats were actually started, two of them, before you ever met — 
Mr. Preston, before you knew anything about: the Canadian contract?—A. That. 
is right. 3 

@. And you had a contract, which permitted you to order the same ships, 
up to the number of ten, within two years?—A. A long period. I think it was 
two years or two and a half years; something like that. | 

Q. Now, then, were these boats for any particular trade, when you origin- 
ally——?—A. I designed these boats for some other special trade. 

@. Some other special trade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not Canadian?—A. No, not Canadian. 

- Q. And when this contract was signed or entered into, did you-make any 
changes in the boats? That is what I want to get at—A. Yes. Of course, the 
_ boats were then building. When there was a question of the contract with the 
Canadian Government, I then made up my mind to have certain changes; for 
instance, cattle fittings and refrigerating space and things like that, which I 


7s am ready to put in now, which are being fitted in those two ships already build- 


ing. 
Q. One, I understand, has been launched?—A. One has been launched. 
: [Sir William Petersen.] 


: on had: will pe completeed, when? 
bee! time from now ; four: or six weeks 


j o By Mr. Shaw: ! | My as 
‘| oo “I wonder if Sir William would tell us for what Sel tins trac us 
_were “specifically designed at the outset?—A. For which trade? CPU, 
~Q. I understand from you they were not designed for the Canadas ad : 
Naa For some other colonial trade. If you would excuse me, I would rather 
not give that point away. It is part of my business. wg Pele 


_ By Hon, Mr. Stevens: | via 
~ Q. It is part of your stock in trade?—A. Yes. I had some other colonial 
es in view, at the time I laid down these boats. Tae ti 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


a -Q. So that the net result then of the boats that you hues ordered is chat 
the difference has-been the putting in of permanent cattle fittings, and the pre~ 
-paration for the refrigerating space?—A. That is right. 
 Q. Does that cover the only differences it made?—-A. When I say that, thes 
hy refrigerating space means. not for frozen meat, but I have space for butter and 
eggs, and of course I take the orders from the Minister of Agriculture and the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, as to which other modifications they wan 
+ am the boats. If they want 4 large space for frozen meat, I would be bound 
to put it in. I would rather not do it, but I would be bound to do it. eee | 
0°) Sir. William, “are “these cattle fittings stationary or immovable, these 
“, steel cattle fittings ?—A. They are permanent, but, of course, they are fixtures, 
Kegan a Way ; but permanent fixtures, which you can take out if you dike../ Caria 
ae Q. What I was trying to get at was, whether you could load cargo, “ yo 

yi ainanh did not have cattle, in the space?—A. Yes, take them down. ; 
acum | Q. (These steel permanent fittings can be taken down and Due uproa 

we Certainly. 
eae Then, Sir William, coming to the contract pene you have told us you 
came to Canada last year, and the contract was negotiated and signed by. ong | 
a tenes Yes. i 
“ Q. First, let me ask you, have you read the speeches of the Prime Ministe 

Bey ead the Wonister of Trade and Commerce, on the subject, in the House?—A. 

Yes, T have. * 
/. Q. Do they correctly, so far as you are concerned, set forth the intention 3 
of the contract? A 
een he Cuamman: We flee it for granted, Mr. Symington, that the Ministers 
ne of the Crown correctly set forth that. question. | 


eee By dr, Symmnoton, K.C.-: 
@. Under clause one, there is a provision for assigning the contract to a 
- company?—A. Yes. 
. Q. I ask you whether you have any obection to clause one being deed 
to, in order to provide that you shall be personally liable under covenant for 
} the construction and putting into operation of the boats?—A. T have no objection” 
to. it being modified to that extent. 
The CHarrman: Will you forgive me if I’ sale you to ask him at this p 


if he would have any objection to remaining: on the covenant for the term 
the contract? 


_ Mr. Symincton, K.C:: I have not asked him Ne because I nadeas od, 
Shipping circles, that it is an objection to ce because fai the car, 
‘oes down— 


pap 
an The Cuairman: He! can say no, and give his reasons | for it,” 
(Sir Wilham Petersen] 


\ 
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hat. is son for wa ‘to assign the contract at all?—A. — 
nply to cover my liability, under a ship contract lability, which is very 
eavy, such as you have just mentioned, a running down clause, for instance; 
- it means I would be personally liable for any damage done to another ship or 
for any lives lost; and another thing, I would be financially personally liable 
for debentures interest and charges. These liabilities and risks, I would like, 
naturally, to transfer to a limited company. ue 
- Q. Have you any objection in connection with this company, to a proviso — 
thatthe majority of the stockholders shall be Britishers?—A. British? 
Q. Yes—A. Certainly not. I have no objection myself. 
 Q. Or have you any objection to the list being approved by the Minister. 
at the time of the signing?—A. Certainly not. ; 
___Q. Then turning to clause “A” which is the covenant to equip, provide and 
establish these boats?—A. What clause is that? 
 Q. 1-A.: Have you any objection to adding at the end of it: “And the 
_ ships engaged in such service shall be engaged in no other service without the 
-. consent of the Minister’?—A. Certainly not. That was always the intention. 
eA Q. Then clause 1-C is the clause dealing‘with the boats which you are to 
put in while the new boats are being completed. You will see that you are 
- ealled upon to put in boats pending completion, other ships of modern con- 
struction properly equipped and of approximately the same tonnage?—A. Yes. 
_. Q. Have you any objection to adding the words: ‘And speed” there? 
Ho A. NO: 
aes) Q. So that the boats that you will have to furnish in the meantime shall be 
of approximately the same tonnage, class and speed?—A. That is right. 
ee Q. Then 1-D, that the control and regulation of the rates to be charged 
by the contractor shall rest with the Government of Canada and that the 
~ Government shall fix such transportation rates on all commodities from time 
to time. : ae | 
” Have you any objection to adding to that something along this line: 
“And the eontractor covenants and agrees to carry all freight 
offered at the rates fixed as aforesaid provided always he has cargo space 
available therefor, preference of space in all cases to be given to Cana- 
dian shippers.” | : 


ON, Quite agreeable. 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is 1-D. 
i Mr SYMINGTON, K-C.; Yes: : 
| By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. An interesting question might be asked there, whether Sir Wiliam 
‘would agree to accept freight as directed by the Minister?—A. Quite. 


* 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. Then 1-F, Sir William, which is the immigration section, provides for — 
future boats being agreed upon for immigrants, and the language is: ‘““When 
the parties hereto agree.” The parties might never agree. What I am going 
- to ask you is, if you would agree with respect to those boats that they will be 
‘supplied if and when the Minister of Trade and Commerce requests the 
establishment of such service?—A. Yes, certainly, but of course that would 
ntail a certain amount of negotiation and consideration, would it not? 
~ Q. I suppose it would.—A. Yes. : 
_. Q. As I understand the contract, if you put in these new boats, the subsidy 
plies—an added subsidy for the boats?—A. Yes. : oe 


a [Sir William Petersen.] 
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Q. Now if the Minister came to you and Aiea you. to put some imm 


grant boats in—what I am asking you now is, would you be willing to do it 
or not?—A. Certainly. He has a right to -go ‘elsewhere, and unless I worked” a 


loyally with him, or with the Government, he would not ask me, he would. 80 eile? 


somewhere else to someone who would work loyally. 
Q. Of course we are down to words now here, Sir William. If you are ‘not 


satisfied or would like to look this over during ‘the adjournment, say so. All I ‘ 
am asking you is whether if the Minister ordered you to put in immigration 


ships on the basis of this subsidy, would you do it?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And you have no objection to making that clear in the wording of the 
contract?—A. None whatever. 

The CHairMAN: Would that not involve the striking out of a considerable 
number of words at the end of it? i 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, sir. I have just scribbled down these. things 
and I take it that instead of, “ when the parties hereto agree” it would be 
“when the Minister orders the establishment.” That would be what it would 
amount to. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us read that clause as you suggest that it should 
be amended, and let Sir William state mans It would read, if Mr: Sym- 
ineton’s suggestion were carried. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Remember, my language is simply. a ee draft, 
it is getting the idea. 

Hon. Mr. STEVENS: I understand. “ That the contractor ail person alee 


and so on “undertake to carry emigrants from Great Britain or the Continent ~ 
of Europe at rates to be fixed by the Government, and carry all Canadian mail . 
free if and when the Minister directs the establishment of a passenger service 


or other steamers suitable for the carriage of emigrants in conjunction with 
and under the control of the shipping company.” 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes. ne 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That might involve the placing of’ a different type of steamer on the 
route?—A. Yes. 
_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Quite so. I take it that it would involve a different ; 
type of steamer of course. ) , 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Q. Then with respect to Clause 3, Sir William, you will note that this 
subsidy payable to the contractor is based on the operation and maintenance 
of a service of ten ships.—A. Yes. 


Q. Would you object to the insertion of the word “ continuous é, before Eats 


“ service’ ?—A. Certainly not. 
@. And after the word “ ships, ” “all of which shall be regularly and con- 
tinuously employed in the service.”—A. Certainly. That was the intention. 
_ Q. Then, again looking at clause 3, Sir William; to clear up a point there; 
that is the point as to whether you can increase the ships without the consent 
of the Minister and get the subsidy. Would you have any objection to making 


that clear by words something like this: “ That no increase in the number of _ 


ships so operating can be made without the request in writing of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce as hereinafter in Clause 6 provided.” That is, was it 


CY 


the intention that you could not put on any more ships without an order from ‘ 


the Minister?—A. Certainly not. 

@. And you have no objection to making that clear in the contract? A. 
None whatever. i 

[Sir William Petersen] 
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Now, Sir William, after listening to your evidence and the evidence 
_ of your officers particularly, why, on the showing of your ability to operate, 
do you ask for a subsidy at all?—A. Why? Because I could not think of 
throwing in a line of ten ships into this trade, for Canadian, trade, without a 

guarantee. I would be running up against all the Conference lines, and I feel 
- quite sure.I would be boycotted. . i 


Beccr By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : : 
~ Q. Boycotted? By whom, Sir William?—A. By the Conference lines. 
ae Q. What about the shippers? They. have something to say in it?—A. 
Bi. No, the shippers unfortunately have very little to say, Mr. Stevens. 


i Q. What do you mean by that, that the shippers have little to say.—A. 
The shippers have no control whatever over the shipping lines. : 

‘ er Q. But they have control over cargoes.—A. Yes, but if the Conference 
s lines happen to cut the rates down to 2/ a ton, the shippers would jump at 
. it; it would be a fine opportunity for them, wouldn’t it? | 

ins: Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely. | ‘ 

“« ' Mr. Symtneron, K.C. You know what happened the Reardon Smith 
* line. ) : : 
2 By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | 
ee Q. When you say you are afraid of the competition of the Conference 
__ lines, that is a competition by the cutting of rates?—A. Yes; to such an extent 


that it would make it impossible for me to run; because it is a very powerful 
concern, Mr. Stevens, and for a small man like me to get in there and buck 
up against them without some backing would be futile. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. You have had some experience with them, as you have already told us? 
—A. I have yes, to my sorrow. 

Q. Have the British shipping lines large connections in the Old Country 
with the shippers, the manufacturers?—A. The shipping lines? The Conference 
lines, do you mean? : 
~ @. Yes?—A. Yes, they have... They have their connections worked up 
through very extensive agencies and channels they are able to keep open, and 
have-been able to keep these shippers absolutely under control, for fear of losing 
their connections—their shipping. : 

Q. In other words, I take it from a previous answer, you want cargo and 
2 you are not prepared to fight for it alone against the Conference, is that it?— — 
eA, That, is it, yes: | oC 
Be - Mr. Symincron, K.C.: I think, Mr. Chairman, the hour being a quarter 
to six, perhaps Sir William is getting tired. Gok 


By Mr. Rinfret: 7 ak ae 
: Q. Sir William, how will a subsidy provide a cargo?—A. I did not hear the 
question. | | ) 
By the Chairman: s 
po Q. How will the receiving of a subsidy by you, enable you to get cargo?— 
A, It will not enable me to get cargo; but it will be an insurance policy for me — 
against any onslaught on me, or boycotting of me; preserving my position in 
_ the trade here, and without that insurance policy I would not attempt it. You 
see, if I do not get my fixed charges covered and secured, I could not attempt 
with a fleet of such expensive steamers to run a service haphazard against a very 


powerful combination of shipping Conferences. 
a [Sir William Petersen.] 
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Pegg 


‘The Cuamman: Gentlemen, we have been sitting conti 


than two hours, and the witness has been on the stand for more than ) hours 
I would suggest an adjournment until, shall we say this evening (35 eae 

Mr. Durr: Say eight-thirty. ENE a ale pote 

The Cuairman: Yes. Then this Committee stands adjourned until eight- | 
- thirty this evening. fie 
; The witness retired. | pe 
The Committee adjourned. - ahs 


¢ 


| The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. MeMaster, oe 
- presiding. | 


The CuairmMan: The Committee will come to order. Mr. Symington, have 
you some further questions to ask Sir William? 


_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: Just one or two. 


Sir WituiAM Perersen, recalled. age 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ut aon 

Q. Sir William, when we adjourned I had asked you why, in the face of ure 
the figures, you required any subsidy at all, and you had_made your answer. | Bi 
Now, I ask you why, in the face of the figures, a subsidy of £275,000 was sug- 
gested or contracted for; what moved you to that figure?—A. Because the gov- 
ernment would have absolute control of rates and could make my rates anything 
they liked. It might cut into my operating expenses, and in order to cover MY nae 
fixed charges on capital debentures and preference shares, it would be necessary _ | 
to protect them, under the circumstances. : oat 

Q. That is, as I understand it, you say that having delivered to the gov- 
ernment absolute control of the rates of operation, it was necessary to fix a_ ae 
subsidy of a sum of that character, because of their ability to fix rates below 
operating expenses, and cause losses?—A. Yes, and not only that, but because 
the government, under that contract, would have full power to direct my ships 
where they liked, and they might put me into unprofitable routes. , ml 

Q. That is, to different ports?—-A. Yes. ; te s 

Q. The creation of different lines?—A. They might order some ships tos 304% 
Spitzbergen, for instance, voyages which might incur great losses. Le 

Q. Yes. Now, Sir William, having in mind your previous answers and — 
your last answer, and leaving the absolute control with the government, and 
the. subsidy as it is, would you have any objection to a proviso that if the 
government, in their absolute power of fixing rates, fixed rates which did not 
cause a loss in operation, but a reasonable return on investment, then there 
should be flo subsidy?—A. Certainly. a! 

Q. Or if they fixed rates which caused a deficit, that the amount of the 
subsidy should only be that deficit, up to the maximum fixed by the contracct?- 
—A. Quite. I would be quite agreeable. | ae 
_. Q. Then, Sir William, there has been some doubt cast here in the minds 
of a good many, I believe, in the face of your figures, particularly, and the 
_ auditor’s report of the figures of the steamship companies, and there has been _ 
: oe surprise expressed by the Combine steamersvas to your operating figures, 
—A. Yes. | Xia 
- Q. I suppose you have no objection to any test to which the. committee may 
_ put the accuracy of the figures which you present to them, as to your costs of 
_ operation?—A. No objection whatever. aa eh 
|, © [Sir William Petersen] 3 . , s : 
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Q. Just give us the answer. You were saying the bonrietee could put 
experts aboard your ships.—A. I would be quite agreeable to have the com- 
mittee put engineers or nautical experts of any kind aboard the ships, I will — 
sail them free and feed them free and put all the cards on the table and have | 
them report to the committee their experiences, eens of captains 
or engineers or anybody aboard my ships. fe 


Mr. Durr: You say you would put- all the rds on the table; you meen 
be a better poker player. But I understand. 


o The Cuairman: Now, have any members of the kane questions they 
would like to put to Sir William Petersen before I ask Mr. Montgomery to take 
the witness. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think I aan sooner wait. ) 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would-like to ask a few questions, if I might. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Sir William, this afternoon you referred to the control stations in 
- Germany?—A. Yes. | 

_  @. I think you stated that because of these control stations and the way 
they were operated, it caused you to bring your passengers around outside of 

~~. German territory ?—-A. That is right. 

aie, @. And I gathered from you that you claimed the cause of that, ,or those 


stations were put there by order of the German government, and I think that 
the German government were, at that time, prompted by the German pool 
lines, and as the German pool ‘lines and the North Atlantic Conference worked 
hand in hand, the same conditions would apply to both. , : 
Mr. Sire May I suggest that Sir William Petersen sit back a little, and — 

we could hear him probably better. | 

; The CuamrMan: I will ask the reporter to aid the last answer by the a 
-. witness as some members of the committee did not hear it. 
_ (Whereupon the reporter read the last preceding answer.) 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Now, I have here the report: of the Commission regarding shipping and ; 
shipbuilding, of 1918. You doubtless know that report?—A. Yes. 

Q. At page 481 of that report, and under the heading, “ Report:on German — 
Control Stations and the Atlantic Emigrant Traffic” which would, I think, — 
_ deal directly with the subject, I want to read a few extracts and get your views — 
in regard to them, Section 35 of that part, page 481, reads as follows: | 


3 ‘““ Moreover, passengers of British steamship lines were subjected to : 
every kind of inconvenience, designed to make them change their route — 
and travel by German lines. Their tickets were often forcibly taken — 
from them and not returned to them for days, whilst in the interval these 


 . agents of the German lines sought to cajole them into buying tickets over 
the German lines, generally by threatening to have them sent back toe 

: their, homes if they did not comply.’ i ; 

[Sir William Petersen.] 


responsible for it, were the steamship companies?—A. Well, of course the control 


poor people were left to incur expense at the control stations which — « 
they could ill afford, and were often forced to return home. Meanwhile, 
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Then Mien a: eouple ae eae gubmitted bya the Giseat and one i e 
lines. Does that not indicate to you that these iniquities complained of » 
-eaused by the German lines, in co-ordination with the German government, as 
against British lines, Conference or otherwise?—A. No, Mr. Stevens, I hardly =~ 
think so, because at that time the German pool lines and the North Auante hee 
Conference—including the Cunard line and the White Star—were working 
together in harmony, and although the English companies would not have any 
power in Germany, yet I’ think they connive with the German pool lines to ~ 
keep these control stations up. AL eae 
Mr. SyMineron, K.C.: Mr. Stevens nie I ask what year they are referring 
to there? ‘ | 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This report is made in 1918. It deals with the control 
station subject, undoubtedly in pre-war days, but this report is made in 1918. 
| Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Probably that would be quite correct. I a the deat 
situation changed probably about 1910, I am not sure. a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think, Mr. Chairman, this 3 is important, ecaree it has 
been constantly referred to. 


Re 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Sir William, in view of this important commission making this report — 
in 1918, do you consider that they would do,so if the subject matter of the report 
were false or would give a false impression?—A. No, I do not think that oe 
wanted to give a false impression. ie 
| Q. Do you not think that this report of that Commission which cae on 
this investigation deserves credence?—A. Yes, I do. | 

Mr. Durr: Pardon me, Mr. Stevens, were they all German lines or all British | 
lines? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: “ Passengers by British Steamship Lines are He aS hey 
in contra distinction to German lines.” I might say that this runs through the =~ 
whole complaint, that British lines did not receive a square deal as agginst Ger- 
man lines. 

Mr. Durr: But were they referring in that report to all British ine or 
just to some British lines? 

Mr. SymMineron, K.C.: The reason I asked Mr. Stevens the question. was 
because of the Alexander Report, which shows that-at the date we are discussing 
it did not matter whether it was British lines or all British.lines; the receipts 
were pooled after a certain percentage, and in view of the Alexander Report, 
which fixes the years, the year that that Commission was dealing with became 
very important. : . 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: If we are going to deal with this Ruestion by argument 
instead of questions, we might as well have the argument now. The point Mr. 
Symington has reference to in the statement he has made, and which he has 
stated before, is not borne out by this report, which is the important report on} 
the subject. This report indicates that in 1918, subsequent to the war, the fear 
of the British lines was the unfair competition, as I shall indicate if I have an 

opportunity, by quoting a few more passages; that it was this fear of continued 
- competition of the German lines, subsidized secretly or openly by the German 
Government, or working under regulations from the German Government, which 
militated against competing foreign lines. I have here another clause which I 
would like to read. | ! 
_ Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: If you can indicate just what year is being referred to, ae 
I would like you to do so, Mr. Stevens. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This report reviews the whole of the years preceding the 


war. It is a report made at the request of the Hon. Mr. Asquith, whey he s 
[Sir William Petersen] ~ i 
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gs ae in + 1918, uiodtins what 


policy 

Pp 4 ee the war necessarily this vompeeaon was 

not i in existences fs fe 

ay Hon. Mr. Stncram: Quite so; but ine the 15 soy previous to the war, 

_ very many rate wars took place. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: This runs up to the years of the war, but the report is 

; stated to be as between 1916 and 1918. I think if you will follow me in a few 

more quotations, Mr. Sinclair, it will be made perfectly clear what was in the 

mind of the Commission. : 

! Here is another clause:— ‘ 

: ‘In short, we make the following recommendation "—and this is in this 

a special part dealing with emigrant traffic— *° 

‘on “Control Stations in Germany and Austria- ies should. be 
: abolished except for the purely sanitary inspection maintained in other 

countries. It should be insisted that this work be managed by a public 

authority entirely independent of any German line.” 


ae By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
* Q. Do you agree with that, Sir William?—A. Do I? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, yes, I do, at that date. That was in 1918, was it? 

Q. Yes, that was in 1918—A. Yes. j 

Gein another section of the report, on page 542, dealing with international 
- competition and navigation policy, I find the following: — 

At the outset of this enquiry it is advisable, therefore, i restate 
in general terms our previous conclusion ;” 

. and this is the previous conclusion:— 


“The one fundamental condition of our maritimie recovery is the 


private enterprise in the shipping and shipbuilding and the consequent 


Pres 5) 2the war.’ 
What is your opinion upon that point, as an experienced shipowner and 
-operator?—A. What are you referring to, Mr. Stevens? 


ring to the German pool lines? wy 
(). No, 1, am referring to the release of British shipping. 


Ry the Chairman: 


against state ownership and in favour of private enterprise in shipbuilding and 


given in that report?—A. Yes, I think I do. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


» 255: — 

4 We have received a large murine: of complaints as to the frequency 

with which the German lines cut rates agreed to in the Conference, the 
object being in nearly every case to get a temporary trade advantage.” 


that there was conflict between the German and the British lines? At A 
' what date? 

. Q. This is in this report of 1918?—A. Yes, of course; there is no doubt 
bout that. There was. 


ar [Sir William Petersen. | 


early release of shipping from government control, the maintenance of. 


ap operation, and he asks you if you agree with the expression of De 


“the British Parliament and the British 


repudiation of BDy ne of state ownership in either industry after : 


Q. I am referring to this principle that they laid down.—A. Are you refer- | 


y=. ~ Q. Mr. Stevens has just read an opinion given by those ‘commissioners — 


i he 


(); Here is another clause regarding rate cutting. It is at page 573, article : 


The question I would ask you in regard to that is this: does that not indicate- tie 


Ye 
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Q. Then it continues: — _ 


: new trade or to destroy the competition of foreign Lines. ee ak a 
Have you ever experienced that from the German lines?—-A. I know of ‘thap, 
yes) at has been done. ~ : ae nae 
‘Q. Then it continues:— : i ; 
“There is reason to believe that the success of the Hamburg- ~ 
American Line in the Persian Gulf was due directly to this cause; whilst — 
‘the threat of a German service to New Zealand forced the British com- 
panies engaged in that trade to ship goods from the Continent at lower — 
rates than they were able to allow for similar goods exported from the 
United Kingdom.” a ne 
Are you aware of that?—A. Yes. scm 
@. That is correct, is it?—-A. I think so, yes. i : 
_ Q. That the reason they gave lower rates than the Continent was that 
they were forced to do so ‘by the competition of the German lines carrying 
goods at an unremunerative rate? 
' Mr. Symineron, K.C.: To Australia. . 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Let Sir William answer the question. 
The Witness: I would like to think about that. I would like to think 
that over. I have my doubts about it. — : i 


baer 


a 


LP heel 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ee 
Q. I will read it again, if you like?—A. It is not necessary, Mr. Stevens. 
J would rather not enter into any controversy. I would like, if possible, to | 
confine my energy and the little ability I have to the Canadian end of it. — a 
Q. You made the statement this morning, and it was accepted here as- 
evidence, that the cause of your difficulties in dealing with Continental affairs 
was the Conference Lines?—A. Yes. Beans . ; 
Q. That is what I am pointing out to you; it is through the whole report, 
and I could read reams of it if necessary, which indicates that there was 
severe competition between British and German lines both in and out of the 
‘Conference, that the Germans did not maintain the rates, but cut them to an 
unremunerative rate. I think it is worth reading again. — Peas ae 
“In other cases, the German steamship companies shipped goods 
at lot, and even unremunerative rates, in order to obtain a footing ina 
new trade or to destroy the competition of foreign lines. ‘There is reason — 
to believe that the success of the Hamburg-American Line in the Persian 43” 
Gulf was due directly to this cause; whilst the threat of a German 
service to New. Zealand forced the British companies engaged in thab 
trade to ship goods from the Continent at lower rates than they were 
able to allow for similar goods exported from the United Kingdom.” 
A Yes: (a 
Q. I was asking you if you knew from your experience that: to be correct; 4)! 
and whether you agreed with that statement—A. Of course you might expect 
anything from a German. They did many things which were apparently con- goes 
trary to our ideas of doing business. At that time I was in the European 
war, and I was not in the American trade, Mr. Stevens. I am quite sure they : 
had no thought but to get into the trade, and tried to cut into the trade.’ We — 
had some new trades then. However, I had not seen that contract, and I would _ 
— hike to have a read of it. ve RE Re pe ka 
Nee Q. Here is another one, at page 575, under the heading of “Rate Ano. Lie 
 malies ”: 3 Ne | eC 
[Sir William Petersen] . f ha 
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ei. drawn betwee 


Tea ge that may result fe0th oes The British shipowner has to lef 
with the foreign shipowner in the provision of services, just as the British 
- ~ manufacturer has to compete with the foreign manufacturer i in the supply 
of commodities. To meet such competition rates for foreign Bens may 
ro at times be lower than rates for British goods,’— 
Is that correct?—A. I could not tell you, Mr. Stevens whether it is or not: it 
is a matter I have not studied, and I have not read that before. 
-Q. It is a very interesting report?-—A. It seems to be. ! 
Q. It is one of the best on the subject. I quote again from page 975, sec- 
tion 269, under the heading “ Conference Agreements.” 
‘ ‘We have now to consider briefly the question of Conference Agree- 
ments with the German Lines, to which our attention was specifically 
a | directed. We shall endeavour to show first how these agreements oper- 
Hz) ated and we shall then consider whether they were desirable.. 
he The immediately preceding paragraphs illustrate an important aspect 
} of the Conference question. In the case of the preferential rates to New 
Zealand, the apparent prejudice to British trade was due directly to the 
disinclination of the British lines trading to the Dominion to enter into 
any such agreements with the German lines.” 
That does not bear out what you. say about there being any close relation; it 
indicates however that there was a disinclination on the part of the British 
lines to enter into. agreements with the German lines?—A. Just so; it seems so. 


Mr. Durr:. This follows; the report was written after the war. Do you 
not think these men who made the report were influenced by prejudice, in view 
of the fact of Germany having been in the war? 


be Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is quite possible. : 
Pea Mr. Durr: -I means as far as the war is concerned? | 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: No, as far as their experience in shipping was con- 
cerned. | 


Mr. Durr: “But ‘they had to deal bemans with German brokers. 


By Hon. Mr, Stevens: 


aa “ Broadly, Conference agreements are designed to prevent ihe kind 
~*~“ of abuse which has attracted so much attention to the New Zealand 
ee trade, but immunity from such abuse may be bought at too high a price. 
Shipping g, however, could not subsist on rate wars, and the whole object 


stable conditions in the ocean trade.” 

You stated you had wide experience of the Conferences?—A. Yes. He 

— Q. What is your opinion of ,that statement, by this important commis- 
sion: “ Shipping, however, could not subsist. on rate wars, and the whole object _ 
of the conference is to avert that and produce equality of rates and stable con- — 
ditions in the ocean trade.”—A. Would you mind repeating that? ms 
Q. In view of what you said—A. That report 1s issued by whom? 

a) his report is issued by a special commission, which was appointed by 

_ Mr. Asquith in 1916, and which reported in 1918, on British PUP DIDE and ship- 

building. The part I read was this: 
| “Broadly, conference agreements are designed to prevent the kind 
of abuse, which has attracted so much attention to the New Zealand 
trade, but immunity from such abuse may be bought at too high a price. | 
Shipping, however, could not subsist on rate wars, and the whole object 
- ne (Sir William Petersen.] 
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- stable ene in the ocean Tadic! BAG The cane is an gt but ve 
the practice or the experience does not seem to coincide with that... ¢ Aah 


Q. It is a desirable object?—A. I never saw a conference eae mS ane 
yet, in all my experience. I never saw any monopoly 1 in shipping, in a combine, me 
able to stabalize rates at any time. KAUR 

. You do not think it is possible to stabalize rates?—A. I ie not say that. ee 
it is not, but I think that very great advantage 1 is taken of the power of a com- . s 
bine of any kind, and I think many people, in various trades, are made ae ay 
of such combines and conferences. 

Q. You are speaking generally, now?—A. Well, generally, my experience is 
all over the world. I have foHowed them all over the world, and I have felt 
that this is my experience. There is nothing like, in shipping, as in anything 


else, open competition, and let the best man come to the front. 


Q. Now, take this further clause, on page 592: 


“Tf the control of freights is confined simply to certain commodi- 
ties of primary importance, a preference will be given to the carriage of 
all other commodities and the result will, therefore, be the oe opposite 
to that intended.” 


I think, Mr. Chairman, this is worthy of thought, even by your aoe self cea 
The CHAIRMAN: I will listen with great attention. ee: 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : a 
Q. “If the control of freights is confined simply to berteNe commode ‘A 
ties of primary importance, a preference will be given to the carriage of 
* all other commodities and the result will, therefore, be the exact.opposite ~ 
to that intended. If the control of freights is confined to particular 


trade routes, British tonnage will be diverted from those trade routes to 
others in which the freiglts are not controlled.’ 


This is a very pertinent question and one very directly bearing on our. 
present status. This report indicates, by its conclusion, that if the control of 
ireight rates is confined to particular routes, British tonnage will be diverted to 
routes in which freights are not controlled. What do you say in regard to that? 
—A. I have never seen that in practice, and I do not believe it. I believe the 
British lines would fight as hard as any line, to maintain their position in any 
trade, in open competition. 

Q. In open competition?—A. Yes, in open coinpetaart 
. *Q. Yes, but this says “ control of rates and routes?”—A. Now, in order to 
break Sovak an agressive conference or combine, you must adopt catiadt meas-- = 
ures to oppose them, and therefore, I can only .use the illustration, with which 
we are busy here, at ‘present in this ‘Committee, and I know of no other remedy; 


ment should have it in their power to control those rates. I know of no other 


) 
_ if the shippers here are penalized by the lines, by an excessive rate, the Govern- s 
¥ 


would not be common sense; but at the same time, I think, it is reasonable, 


conierence or the breaking up of any shipping combine. That was never the 


remedy that has been proposed to control rates. It never was the intention of 
the English Government or any other government, to bring down rates to such __ 
an extent that tt would be impossible for any other line to “sell, without making 
reasonable profits. It would not be business; it would not be politics, and it | ~ 


where rates of the whole of this country are controlled 3 in Montreal, New York, 
and London, that the Government should have some control of the rates, at all 
events to prevent any excessive rates which might be put up by any conference 

or by any part of the conference at any time. It means no breaking up of any — 


intention I take it, of the Government or any other sensible power. ‘The ‘thing. 
[Sir William Petersen] ae 
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easonable Neaiphattits: tet they are, for Tanuiice pre- 
ed from sending their goods overseas to the market,\on account of excessive 
~ ocean rates, and the Committee will not listen to them, they should have a court 
of appeal, such: as the Government to appeal to, to help them out of the situa-_ 
tion, and that they should have the power or the right to fix certain rates, 
~ according to the complaint brought in. That is my idea of the control of-rates. 
Po ae. You say, in a condition where the whole of a country’s freight 1s con- 
E trolled by a combine—in a country where half of the goods were moving out- 
side of the combine, would you consider that the combine then exercised a con- 
i trol that was dangerous?—A. I do not know of such a condition existing im any 
+ country, because I can show you a map ,here, where the whole of the world’s 
shipping is, to-day, pretty well controlled by conferences, and you hardly know 
- where to go with a ship now, to keep clear of their sway somewhere. I do not 

_ know of any country which is controlled, one half by somebody, some power, 
and the other half free. I would like to know it. 


yi Q. You contend then, that all tramps are controlled by the conferences ?— 
» 2A. All tramps? : 
a (ar Yes.—A. No, indeed; on the contrary, the tramps are the only poor 
3 creatures who are free of the conferences unless they are bought over. 
ee Q. Then, if the tramps moved a substantial portion of the freight of a 
- given: country, it would indicate that that country’s traffic was not controlled 
by the conferences? They would not get the rates because the conferences con- 
trol them as a rule?—A. We have not a tramp fleet in the world to compete, 
to-day. I have heard statements made that millions of tons are locked up in 
- Great Britain, of idle tonnage. That I doubt. It is true to a certain extent, but 
EP ahey are all scrap heaps. If you put them in competition, they could not com- 
pete with anything. -You could not float some of them; so you might look upon 
~ the whole of the millions of tons, locked up in idleness to- day, as absolutely use- 
less. I expect Mr. Henry Ford will come and make an offer for them some day, 
but I can say that it will be impossible to put them into any use at all in com- 
parison with any ordinary ship. is 
Q. Even so far then, as a country’s-goods were moved by tramps, to that 
degree they would be free of the’ conference or combine control?—A. Yes. _ 
. iy ‘There is another clause. -This is the report by the British Commission, 
at page 593: 
ath “For these reasons we are thaencen that the permanent regulations 
ss of freight rates, by the Government, to meet isolated cases of complaints, 
ia would not only impair the prosperity of British shipping, but would be 
e highly detrimental to the wider interests of British merchants and manu- 
; facturers, whose needs can only ’be satisfied by a great and efficient. mer- 
cantile marine. The complaints put forward by traders have arisen, very, 
very largely, due directly to international competition. They are due, 
in fact, to the necessity sometimes imposed on British shipowners, of 


2 Vw A eae 
a Sic? 


ae es dea hy oe 


order to maintain their position in a given market—a practice equally : 
adopted, where necessary, by other industries.” 


_ Now, the point I want to put to you, in order to secure your view is this: ‘For 
these reasons, we are convinced that the permanent regulation of freight. rates, 
by the Government, to meet isolated cases of complaint, would not only impair 
the prosperity of British shipping / 
~~ Do you believe that control of freight rates by the Government would 
impair the efficiency of the service of shipping to Great Britain or to Canada or 
ri any other ona, where the control was exercised?—-A. Do you’ want my 


[Sir William FPetersen.] 


having to sell their services abroad, at lower prices than at home, in | ce 


al Oe 6 yee you. ae you | elieve’ ie ie Tn 
freight rates by a, Government—in this case it r he British 
- would impair the prosperity of shipping and iclen e ser 
That is a difficult question to answer because the condition may be 
different in various parts of the world, quite distinct from Canadian conditio 5 

- —tI am only, as I stated, concerned about that—but I take ae that. that 1 fepor | ahs 
has been written by. conference people. ! | Boe 
a ee OO Nov I will ‘give you.the names. ’ It right be increas! for you oe ha 
a them. I probably should have given them to you before —A. I wish ay h 
- seen ab before. Mates 
: Alfred Booth, Chairman; W. 8S. Abell; James Brown GS: Clark ay 
Archibald Denny ; H. ee Hooper: Summers Hunter: James Readhead; Ps ie 
_ Roxburgh; Oswald Sanderson. I think their occupations, etc., are set fortl 
- here somewhere?—A. Yes, I know them all. | Ee es 


2 By the Chairman: , ; 
a a he Are they conference men or not?—-A. Some are; some are not. 
ee are shipbuilders. Denny and Readhead, are shipbuilders. 


‘Son 


By Sw Eugene Fiset : 


-_ Q. I suppose you are aware that Mr. Cleminson has given his evden e, 
referring exactly to appendix three, of the Board of Trade, the Committee on 
BOA Shipping and Ship-Building, after the war, in 1918, — ue 
Hon. Mr. Sravens: That only applies to such things as. interfere with ae - 

national relations. ae 


ee By Mr. Duff: 


. Q. Would you give us the qualifications of some of the other centleni at 
who wrote that report?—A. Mr. Booth is of the Cunard ye a Director of the 
| Cunard Company. . a 


The Cuairman: Would: you mind giving these names again, Mr. Stevens? 

Sir EHucene Fisrr: All this is in Mr. Cleminson’s evidence. Bees : 

The CuHatrman: I do not think that was the same committee. — s 
_ Sir Evcenn Fiser: The Committee on Shipping and Ship- Peers: after 
the war, in 1918. he 

Hon. Mr. Srrvens: I was not reading appends three, at all. eee 

Sir Evucene Fiser: It is the same report. ase 


Hon. Mr. Srrvens: That is in the first report. ine is a second report. — TE 
have the names. I was just looking for their occupations. Alfred Booth. & 


The Wirness: The Cunard Line. : 

3 By Hon. Mr. Stevens: sas 
Q. W.8. Abell?—A. ‘Lloyd’s register, ves. pay ae 
Q. James Brown?—A. Brown? ars Dis 
Q Yes. | 

By Mr. Duff: \ es ‘ 
Do you know his occupation?—A. I am not anne sure. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


ae G. 8. Clark?—A. Glasgow. 
| Q. Just a moment, there are just a signatures. 
} names are oe 


. 


2 


if 


sik iB William Pabecny) 


ta sie UAraNibald icine A she on the Clyde, Dunbarton. 
P<, Hy. B.. Hooper?—A. ft: do: not know “him. 


_Q. Somers Hunter?—A- Somers Hunter, yes, an engineer, of Neues 
Ben bone 


~ QQ. James Readhead?—A. A shipbuilder. Northsea. Southsea, rather. 
Paras Qs Jy A. Roxburgh?—A. I don’t know him. 

~~ Q. Oswald Sanders?—A. Yes. 

ewe. I think ‘some of ‘these’ are merchaage It does not seem to give their 
ae pe ppaven but some of them are merchants, I know that, and some ship- 
ullders | a4 


| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am informed that Mr. Roxburgh is a tramp 
BN owner. 

a The Witness: Some of these names seem to me not quite the sort of names. 
_ to pronounce upon an international, world-wide shipping problem. For instance, 
Oas Readhead, a shipbuilder who lives in the narrow circle of his own works, 
only cares for ships being put out and to see what price he can get out of them? 
_ The same applies to Somers Hunter, an engineer, a charming man, a very able 
- man; but it does not seem to me that this class of people have been in touch with 
Feeble world generally and with commerce, and that class of people does not seem 
oe to me to be the sort of Berni to pronounce an opinion such as has been expressed 
in this report. 


" Hon. Mr. Stevens: They are not pronouncing individual opinions. This is 


a Joint opinion, a composite opinion. Then there is something on tramps here. 
ay No, I think that is all just now. , an 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 
Q. Before Mr. Montgomery starts, Mr. Chairman, there is one point I want 
to ask about. In the course of the examination, Sir William, it was stated 
_ that the Rio Dorado was a super-heated boat?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have your other boats got super-heaters?—A. This is the only boat I 
have fitted with super-heaters. 
-_ Q. Has there been any difference in performance as between the Rio Dorado 
oe and your other boats?—A. None whatever. 


» 


Oy tee 


5 


By the Sa: 


4 
2 , . What does “super-heated”” mean?—A. Super-heated steam, in order 
_ to get more efficiency in the cylinders. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McKenzie, I think you have some questions to ask 
’ Sir William. 


yi By Mr. sy henge 


_  Q. Just /one or two questions in connection with the Rio Dorado, which 
I understand from you is a representative ship of the corrugated type?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. I presume also that the last voyage of the Rio Dorado from Hull to. 
Montreal was quite an average voyage according to your captain?—A. Was 
what? 


. Was quite an average voyage?—A. Yes" 
Q. You would subscribe to the statement of Captain Hocken?—A. Yes. 
aR Do you attribute that to the hull construction of the Rio DO ae 


eh, Ay the Chairman: | 
Cre Attribute just what?—A. To the construction of the Rio Dorado. 


[Sir William Petersen.) © 
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By Mr. McKenzie: Bi ten aD meas aes 

0 The efficiency of it. Now Sir William, as Ge indereanal ‘th 
boat, such as a corrugated boat, it has two corrugations on the outside Aaa 
between the two corrugations there is an inner or a concave parti—A. ‘Yes, that 
~ qs, right. AS | 
: Q. And to avoid what is aoe isa dead: water’ I understand, on the 
propeller, that would be the important part of your corrugation, would it not?— a 
A. Seemingly so, yes. | a 
Q. The reduction of resistance is part of that performance of the corruga-_ 
tion, I understand, is it not?—A. Yes, it must be. 3 
| Q. Was the photograph that you showed us this afternoon a picture of the” 
Rio Dorado as she came out here light?—-A. No, that picture was taken some- 
where in the east. I cannot tell you just where. The China Seas somewhere. 
I have another picture taken at the same time. It was not taken here at all 
events in Montreal. ie 
@. Did she come out loaded?—A. ‘No, she came out in ballast. 
_Q. Came out light?—A. In ballast. ah 

~Q. I presume that is light?—A. By “ in ballast” I mean without any cargo. 
Q. There was some difference of opinion this afternoon, Sir William, on 
ne point; I understood you to answer both positively and negatively as to hed 
space which is confined between the weather deck or the top of the shelter deck 
and the main or strength deck.—A. Yes. . S 
Q. As to whether or not that is included in the net isuniee What ig’ 
your answer to that?—-A. This space between the shelter deck and the main ~ 
deck, do. not forget that, is 9 ft. 6 inches and carries cargo throughout, and - 
consequently is not deducted, as in the register; it is included in the gross to — 
be paid duty on—by the Government. Any ship is made to pay on the space 
in which it carries cargo. The only deduction made is the space for the crew, 
and the propelling space. I do not know whether I have made that clear? ni: 
Q. No, you have not made it clear to me. You know there are many of 
us. who are not very familiar with seafaring and nautical terms, so it will be — 
instructive to all of us along those lines if you will explain—A. Does it not 
seem to you common sense that if I have a deck in the ship 9 ft. 6 inches high, 
44 ft. beam, and 400 ft. long, the whole of that deck carrying cargo, payable | “4 
cargo, should be reduced in the register and not paid dues on? m 
; Q. That is not my question, Sir William. I am not asking you what 
should be, or ought to be, but what is.—A. Well, of course. i 
Q. In this instance, I am asking you whether or not the space which ian 
known as I have called ‘it, and as my instructions give me as the proper term, 
the shelter deck, that space as you have described it, and which is contained — 
between the upper part of the shelter deck and the main or strength deck,. is ‘i 
that contained in your net register?—A. No, the shelter degk where the accom- | 
modation is situated, is always deducted from the net register, as well as the 
_ propelling space, the engine room, the boiler space; but every ses of the ship ae 
which carries cargo is not reduced—is not included. “e 


\ 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Or, is not reduced and is included?—A. Is included, that is what I ‘ 
mean. It is included. May I, Mr. McKenzie, enlighten you upon this and I 
will give you the schedule of the ship I showed you this afternoon, and you will 


be able to compare that with any other cee If I may re draw your ge 
tion to this? a 


By the Chairman: 


—  Q. Mr. McKenzie has a copy of the ‘contenant It is. found. in yg 
on page 7 of the schedule of the contract. Schedule A, aaa and P rts. 


< 
ah 
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Pe Ok the boat. But what Mr. McKenzie wants is this: you see, sir, without 

intending to, you answered the question both in the negative and the affirma- 

tive. As I understand it, there is a space between the two docks, and that 

space is counted in when the vessel is measured for her register?—A. Certainly. 

Mr. Durr: Where cargo is stowed. - ' 

_ The Wrrness: Mr. Chairman, this is the tonnage of the ship: 5,000 gross 

and 3,500 net. It is a very simple matter for Mr. McKenzie to compare this 

| with any ship and he will see at once whether it is included or not. It ig only 

~ a quibble to ask anybody, because the term “ shelter deck” is very much mis- 

understood, and therefore I would like to make it perfectly clear, and the only 

_ way I can make it clear is to explain to you that any space in the ship in which 
cargo is carried is included in the tonnage. 


By Mr. Duff: 
Q. In the net tonnage?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. Always, Sir William? ‘Always included?—A. In the tonnage. : 
. Q. Always included in the net tonnage? Is that what I understood yo 
te say?—A. In the net tonnage? No. Let me again explain to you: take a 
_ square block, or a square box and measure the cubic content of that box; that 
is the length, depth‘and breadth multiplied together, and divide that by a 
certain constant, which the Government adopt. I do not know what the constant 
is. The result of that is the cubical contents and the gross tonnage of the ship. 
Deduct from that box certain spaces for anything you like, sweets, cigars, or 
anything you like in that box; these are deducted as luxuries or necessaries 
from the whole of that gross tonnage, and that becomes the net tonnage. 

Q. Well, if you are perfectly satisfied with your definition of it, Sir Wil- 
liam, I would ask the Chairman as to whether or not now he knows whether © 
the shelter deck space is included in the net tonnage or not. 

- The:-CuHarrMAn: Well, he does. Of course it is, Mr. McKenzie. 
Mr. McKenzie: It is included in the net tonnage. | 
Mr. Durr: Wherever cargo is carried. Qualify yourself there, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Quite right. There is a serious qualification there. 


By Mr. Rinfret: ' 
Q. Mr. Chairman, we will be all confused again. Can I put the question 
_. of a layman, neither a seafaring man nor a lawyer. Do I understand-that on 
board your ship every space that can be occupied by cargo is counted as ton- 
nage?—A. Certainly. : | 
__ Q. Stop there, please then—A. Yes, Mr. Rinfret, that is the proper way 
to put it. 
AO. Do not confuse it again by new questions, that is the point. — 
The CuairMAN: Go on then, Mr. McKenzie. 


~ By Mr. McKenzie: ie 

 Q. I think we have cleared that up, Sir William, at least to your satisfac- | 
tion. There is another point you mentioned this afternoon. | 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Why not get that register? That is the thing — 
that will show that one way or the other. ‘ 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
B Q. Mr. Montgomery suggests to me that we have not yet received the 
ship’s register of the Rio Dorado. , When are we to expect that?—A. I am 


a, [Sir William Fetersen.] 
pug ; 


exceedingly Sorry ‘eonaee I iy encore! Oe DY y the captai 
with the agents in Montreal, to have it copied and officially certi: , and 
have information to the effect that that was done by the Customs. authorities 
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Montreal, and I have been under the impression that it was sent here to the ae 
Committee, but whether it has been actually done or not, of course, ee am ‘not Wi 


any to say, but I will inquire at the Custom House. as: 


Q. At any rate, Sir William, that will clearly show whether or hoe the 
space we have been speaking about, the shelter deck space, is included in ‘the: te 
net tonnage or not.—A. Well, certainly, y yes, it ought to. nee Se 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, we ought to have that, there is no Pe 
question about it. ~ aa 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Stevens, and I have requested iy 
that it should be produced right away. ah 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My point is, that that same captain who gave te 
us all that evidence, distinctly understood that he was to:produce it and under- 
took to produce it, and has gone away without producing it, and to say some- 


- one—the Lord knows who—has sent it up here, is a very unconvincing answer. 


{ 


_ stand, Mr. Chairman, that a ship’s register is always kept aboard the ship until | 
aay gets into port, and then it is inspected at the Custom House, and very often 


ae | place here. 


Mr. Symrincton, K.C.: Rubbish. He said he would arrange to get a copy, 
or give orders to have a copy made. Now all I can suggest to the Committee— 
I do not know what Sir William has on it—is that if we do not get it, you wire 
the Customs House officer in Montreal to send it; instruct the Clerk of wa wh a 


- Committee so to do. 


The Witness: Certainly. . : 


By the Chairman: ah 

Q. Sir William, we have not received neue copy of the register yet. — Js ae 

copy of it available in Montreal?—A. Conan ye | ee 
By Mr. Duff: 

Q. Where is it, insMontreal?—A. In the Custom House, certified to by a4 


Customs official. 
Q. That has been mislaid in Montreal, but unless the Custom House officer. 


has it, it is impossible to get another copy there?—A. That is true. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~Q. What word have you got about this thing?—A. I got oth that the | 
register had been copied at the Custom House, where the register was kept, before 
it was handed back to the Captain, and that the copy had been forwarded to 
Ottawa. 

Q. By a Customs'man?—A. No, I think by the agents. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Who are your agents?—A. The Whitney Company. I will talenenn : 
to-night to ascertain what has become of the copy. I have no interest in Keeps | 
ing back the copy; there is nothing in it. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Excepting that it would answer ‘the last question, at 
over which we have spent ten minutes. es 

The Wirness: Yes, but the question was not of very great importance, to 
my mind. You should be satisfied with it—as far as the records are concerned. 


By the Charman: cone ? 
Q. Will you undertake to do that. to- night?—A, Yes, sae you ill an dene oe 


retained by the Custom House until to ship has cleared. That is what too 


[Sir William Petersen] i 
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M r, Monteomery: The Captain has gone away with that thing. - 


ae 


‘Mr. Symtneron, K.C.: You are too suspicious, Mr. Montgomery. 


= 


- The Witness: The Custom House official copied it and certified to it. 
The CuatrMan: Proceed, Mr. McKenzie. | 
By Mr. McKenzie: : 
Q. Do you regard ’tween-deck space as essential for the carriage of pack- 


age freight?—A. Do I what? 


Mr. McKewnzis: Read the question. 
(The question read). 
The Witness: I do not understand that question. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Sir William, do you regard ’‘tween-deck space as essential for the car- 
riage of package freight?—A. A most excellent place in which to carry package 


freight. ; 
By Mr. McKenzie: 3 
Q. Do you regard it as essential?—-A. The ’tween deck? Certainly. 
Q. It is essential for package freight?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Now, let us carry the argument we have had along, in regard to where 
we are going to carry cattle?—A. Yes. : 
~ Q. I understand 450 head would be carried by one of your ships?—A. 450 


or 000, yes. 


Q. That would fill your ’tween-deck space?—A. Yes, if we carried them in 


the *tween deck, it would, during the winter, but we could also carry them on 


the shelter deck—or a great number of them. os 

Q. Where is the shelter deck? I thought that was the ’tween deck. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C,: You know very well what he means. 

The CHAIRMAN: Call it the top deck and the bottom deck. 

Mr. Rinrret: Why not give them a number, deck No. 1 and deck No. 2— 
how many decks are there? | | 

The CuarrMan: There are just two decks in the ship, Mr. Rinfret. 

By Mr. McKenzie: : 

@. There is just one more point I want to clear up, Sir William, and it is 
regarding what you technically described as “slip ’’?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. I understand your ships are not known to have that particular defect? 
—-A. I do not think I said that.. We all have our little faults, but the faults are 
very greatly minimized on the Monitor ships, the corrugated ships. 

_ . But the other ships, the inferior type of ships such as the Conference 


_ lines use, would run anywhere between 20 and 30?—A. No; I would say the 


superior ships run by; the Conference lines would have a much. greater slip. 
Q. This would be between 20 and 30, I understood you to say?—-A. No, I 


_ did not say anything of the kind; I said it might run to that. I do not think 


you quite appreciate what “slip” means. 

). I am quite sure I do not, Sir William, and I would be glad to have your 
elucidation?—-A. If the propeller runs normally in a solid mass of water, with 
a steady ship, and carries out the whole performance expected from that pro- 
peller, she would have no slip at all, but it sometimes takes place, either by the 


- motion of a ship or by the water, bad weather, a dirty night at sea, with the ship 


rolling, and she loses the efficiency of her propeller by shipping, and by that slip 
her speed is impaired, and it increases her consumption. Therefore; ‘a ship that 
has little slip is gaining all the time in every respect, and that is what takes 


place on my ships; they have a minimum slip and go ahead all the time, with 


a 


is the propeller moving in solid water. 


[Sir William. Petersen.]. 
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Q. What would you eSeaEte that slip to. be, Sir William?—A. Well, cour \ 
slip, as a rule, is between three and five per cent, but I have seen it as much aro 
ten or twelve per cent in very bad weather. | 

Q. That would be an extraordinarily bad case, I choi imagine? —A. ay 
think so, yes. Of course, I have really not sailed the ships myself, and 1 can 
only go by records. When I have to pay the coal bills for the ships, and I ascer-_ 
tain that I only pay about half the price for coal for an average performance, 

I am quite pleased, and I know there has been very little slip. : 
| Q. I would rather imagine that, Sir William, because I was looking at 
Exhibit 76, which has been filed by your chief engineer a 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: What page is that? 
Mr. McKenziz: At page 693. 
By Mr. MeKenzve: 


Q. and on two different occasions he estimates your slip; on one occa-— 
sion 21-2; on another occasion 21-4; another at 18-8, and another at 16-6, so 
there was a considerably higher slip than even your worse guess, which was 122. 
—A. Yes. But you would find that other ships—ordinary ships—in that case 
would probably have a slip of 50 or 60 per cent. 
| Q. This (indicating) is the picture you exhibited this afternoon, as a photo- 

graph of the Rro Dorado?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you file it in the custody of the Clerk?—A. Yes. 

-.Q. Not as an exhibit?—A. I will make a present of it to the Gonnate ae 
they can have it framed. 


_ By Mr. Ranfret: 


Q. May I ask you, Sir William, what, in your opinion, is the percentage of 
slip of the average ship—not of your ships?—A. The slip of the propeller? 

Q. Yes, of the average ships? What is the percentage as compared to 
yours?—A. Very much greater, as a rule. The initial slip in any ship is always 
there; in a straight- sided ship, ‘by the churning up of the water. When you see 
a ship going ahead, you will find the water is churned up as the propeller moves, 


therefore there is a certain amount of energy expended. In my ships, you will 


find you can see the propeller, by looking over the stern, running in solid water. 
The slips take place in bad weather where the ship is pitching and rolling, 
through the propeller getting into various angles at which it was not intended — 
for it to work. Propellers, like ships are built to work with the ship straight on ~ 
the keel in smooth water. 

Q. I understand that, Sir William, and I think the Committee does, but 
you gave figures for your own ships ey Yes, 


Q. Can you now offer figures for other ships—for an average ship?—A. in eat 


my experience, I have found that the difference is very great—a difference of 
between 10, 12 and 15 per cent in the slip under the same conditions, which, of 
course, affects the efficiency, and the speed and consumption accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions, Mr. McKenzie? 
Mr. McKenzim: No further questions, sir. 


The CHARMAN: Mr. Montgomery, I think you have some ‘questions to 
ask the witness. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Sir William, you gave the Committee, at the austenite: of my. learned 
friend this morning, an account of your various ventures into Canadian waters?— 
A. Intg Canadian— 
QQ. Waters?—A. That. is right. 
__Q. And you mentioned, as your first, a contract that you Dated | into with: 
the Dominion Coal Company at. Cape. Breton?—A. Yes, sir. 
(Sir William Petersen.] 
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Bs fay Nee eieehe is was that by hie efficiency of your methods, you 
ve fat down the costs from. $1.50 to 75- cents or less?—A. Yes. _ . : 

Q. Now, I would like to give you. the opportunity of reconsidering those 
figures; if you were speaking loosely at the time, because I may tell you they 
are quite at variance from the information which I have from the Dominion 
Coal Company ?—A. Yes. 

@. Are you sure of those fioures? I can quite understand you may have 
Been giving them carelessly ?—A. I was not, Mr. Montgomery. I will stand by 
the figures I have given you, and I will prove them by correspondence which 
I have on the subject. I have been too long-in that business to make any 
mistake. The information you have on that subject is quite incorrect, if it is 
different from what I have given you. 

Q. That is all I wished to know. I wished to know if you would adhere 
to that statement?—A. I am very much obliged to you for calling my attention 
to it: I would not like to commit perjury. 

Q. There is no suggestion of that, Sir William, but this happened a long 
time ago and our memories are sometimes defective?—A. Quite. 

Mr. SHaw: Would you tell Sir William the nature of the information which 
you have? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The information I have is nothing like that. 
There was a reduction, but nothing like that. Captain ‘Shaw suggests I give 
you, Sir William, the information which I have. I will be very ae to give 
you any information I have at the moment. 

The Wirness: Thank you very much.. 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: My information is that there was a small reduc- 
tion, but that it was nothing like one-half and that the statement was ridiculous. 

Mr. Durr: Mr. Montgomery, let me say right here that Sir William 
mentioned, I think, a rate of 75 cents per ton. I know that coal hag been 
carried’ cheaper than that from Sydney to Montreal. 

The Witness: It is now. 

Mr. Dorr: So, if the Dominion Coal Company say they did not carry 
coal at this rate, they are mistaken. It was carried at 62 cents a ton. 

_oThe Wirness: I might also explain, perhaps, in all fairness to myself, that 
when I undertook to do that, with Mr. Henry Whitney of Boston, I built 
ships specially adapted for that trade, and I asked a very high fieure on time 
charter for a number of years, and it was very much doubted whether I could 
carry it out. I was under no guarantee, but I did carry it out and I am very 
proud of doing that, and I am going to stick to what I said, and I am going 


B40 prove it to you, in spite of any opinion you may have to the contrary. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. The objection was to the statement that it had ‘been reduced from 
$1.50 to less than 75 cents. 
Mr. Durr: Sir William’s point was that he carried it at 75 cents. 
Sir Henry Drayton: No, the point is the reduction from $1.50 to 75 cents. 
Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: That is enough for that; I have finished with that. 


By Mr.,Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q.-Then your next contract was the Petersen contract of 1897?—A. Yes. 
| Q. Which you say fell through because the Spanish-American war broke 
out, and the underwriters withdrew?—A. Yes, some of them, yes; that was not 
“quite all, the cause. 

Q. I do not wish to misinterpret you. —A, There was great pressure by the 


z Beppe lines, as I intimated this morning in my evidence, but it drew it out, 
‘ [Sir ‘William Petersen.] | 
ce : 
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extended the time somewhat, longer than it would h 
Q. 1898?—A. 1898, for about a year. 


Q. To December, 1898?—A. Yes. 
Q. Those are the official dates?—A. Yes. Thank you. 


. : 7 


 Q. April, 1898, to December, 1898. Now, what about 1899, and 1900, and , 
1901, and 1902, and 1903?—-A. I do not know. You see, | had to give up the © 


whole project at that time, when my underwriters withdrew. ) 
~ Q. Did you give it up then?—A. Yes. | aay 

Q. That would be when?—A. What? 

Q. When did you give it up?—A. In 1899. 

Q. In 1899?—A. Yes. 

Q. The Spanish-American war was over then?—A. Well, it may have been 
over; I really could not tell you; I do not remember. At all events, it upset 


matters to such an extent that it was no use to resuscitate anything in the way 


of financing. 
Q. You mentioned in your evidence that your deposit was given back to 
you a year or two after. A year or two after what date?—A. Yes. 


Q. A year or two after what date?—A. After 1899, I think. I think I got 


the deposit back in 1901, and the bankers’ guarantee was cancelled a few months 
after; I have forgotten the date, but the fact remains that it was so. ve 
Q. I see in Hansard that questions were asked from year to year as to 
-when you were going on with this contract, and the answers varied, but there is 
‘No information” and “No» further information” and so on. You mentioned 


that an extension was given to you. When was that extension?—A. I beg your 


pardon? : 

Q. You mentioned an extension having been given to you?—A. Yes. 

Q. When was the extension given?—A. The extension was given in the 
end of 1898 or the beginning of 1899; I do not remember the date. f 

Q. As a matter of fact, Sir William, this was another venture with a new 
type of ship, was it not?—A. Yes. | 

Q. And you predicted everything for that new type of ship which you are 
predicting for your corrugated ships today?—A. Yes. 

Q. And one of the strong cards which featured at that time, at the time 


the tender was awarded to you, was the wonderful things that were to be - 


accomplished by this new type of ship?—A. Quite right. - 
Q. They were popularly known as the “Bottleneck” ships, were they not? 


Aaa 


Nie? ke ot ee FOCAL S Wt hat Ryno nese 
ave done, and in the — 
meantime the Spanish-American war came on, which closed up the whole thing. _ 

Q. How long did th Spanish-American war last?—A. It lasted from April— _ 


—-A. Some called them so here, I believe; I have never heard of them by that — 


name elsewhere. That was before the days of prohibition, I think. 


Q. And those were to be applied to this fast passenger and mail service? 


—A. Yes. 
Q. To carry so many more passengers?—A. Yes. 


Q. An enormous saving in fuel consumption?—A. No, not at all; nothing — 


whatever to do with that. 


~ 


Q. Speed?—A. No. They were to be 20 knots speed, but only under ordi- — 


nary conditions which might be applied to any other ship. 
Q. And they were to revolutionize the shipping industry at that time? 
A. They were to do nothing of the kind; they were to initiate a fine passenger 


service in the St. Lawrence trade, where there were no passenger ships in those | 
days, even by the Canadian Pacific. There were some old hulks running at — 


that time, but not real up-to-date passenger ships. 


oo. Tam reading, Sir William, from Hansard for 1897, where your contract u 
is being supported by Mr. Dobell, who apparently was its chief sponsor in the — 
‘House. You recall the late R. R. Dobell, do you not?—A. Richard Dobell? 


Yes. 


_ Discussion followed as to revalancy of questions. 
[Sir William Petersen.] : 


y ggesting that you were going to. cmrry se Bat with a new ne of dor 
hich was going to revolutionize the shipping industry ?—A. I do not think 
i og that expression, but I indicated the. type of steamer, and I submitted 
EE 
be ~Q. And that is wnat was referred to in different places as the “ottle- 
~ necked” steamer? I would be glad to use the other term if you will give it 
to me—A. I shall explain to you, perhaps why it was called a bottle- necked 
steamer. It is very simple. 
-_ -Q. But there is no doubt a more correct name?—A. You are quite correct, 
but I do not object to it, because I would like to show you how it came about. 
Tt 1 is pure ignorance on the part of some people—. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


-Q. A whaleback?—A. No, not a whaleback. This (indicating sketch) 


is an amidships section of a ship. That is, when you cut the ship in two, right 
‘in the middle you will find a section something like that. 


The CHAIRMAN: The witness holds up a representation of a fat bottle. 


uy The Witness: And that. amidships section would look like a bottle, and 
is that is why the Canadians called them  bottle-necked ships. That is the 
a explanation. 
a By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
. Q. And that is something which was at that time entirely novel?—A. Yes. 
. And was the ship that you-proposed to put into this 20 knot passenger 
: ae service?—A. Now, I would save you and the committee a lot of time, I 
think, if you would just allow me to explain one or two things to show you 
omy justification for recommending that ship. In the first place, that ship had 
all the Classification Socities’ approval—tLloyd’s, Bureau Viritas, British Corpo- 
ration, or anything else. Then, in addition to that, apart from the Board of 
5 Trade, I had the Admiralty adopting the ships for British cruisers, for which 
is ob got an additional subsidy of £7,500 a year from the British Government. 


Pee of By Mr. Duff: 
ye Q. 7,500 pounds?—A. Yes. 30,000 pounds. That was kept quite private at 
the time, but now I think I can explain it. Mr. Montgomery, I do not know 
whether I am addressing myself to you or not, but I think I would like to answer 
that question, if you would not mind. I would like to have you understand that 
ol feel the necessity of answering your question. 


Be - By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


| Q. I am possibly more interested in my questions than your answers, Sir 
x “William.—A. The fact remains that those ships which were recommended to me 
by the Canadian Government had not only the approval but the actual adoption 


_ White, who recommended them for British cruisers; Mr. Goschen, Sir Joseph 
~ Chamberlain and others granted me an An subsidy of 7,500 pounds per ship 
for British cruisers. 

-Q. I am not particularly interested in all that?—A. I will tell you why 
A am, because’ we were talking about the bottle-neck ship as if it was a freak 
ship. I am proving that it was a real up-to-date ship, which could be used the 


Admiralty paid or were willing to pay. 

_ Q. All I wished to ask you was this, Sir William; some 28 years have gone 
DY: ( pave they not, and this GP which was then to revolutionize the meee 
[Sir William Petersen.] 


s by the British Admiralty, the highest authority in the Admiralty, Sir Wilham 


same as other cruisers of the White Star and the Cunard lines, and for which the 
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has mor yet come ie Hist use a the Bethea \. . 
that expression, Mr. Montgomery, if you think it ‘emanated a7 
I never blew so much gas as that about this ship. T never inten re 
lutionize anything. ise 

Q. Let us put it in this way; I do not suppose you eet Sal your recom-. ee 
mendations in regard to the corrugated ships as so much gas?—A. I do. not P 
like to blow gas about anything, I like to prove it. I would like any man ang 
the whole world to prove that my statement in regard to corrugated ADS e is snot 
correct. - 

Q. I do not dispute your statements. All I am trying to get from you— iy 
and I will tell you my point—is that similar representations were made at the — 

time of the 1897 contract in regard to a ship which was then to change the 
order of things in the shipping industry?—-A. Yes, whatever anybody else has 
said in those days, I think most of them are now dead, so “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum”. ee 

Q. Fortunately we have you here, and I wontd like to ask. you one or two 

more questions. Was it your suggestion that this type of ship construction would — 

make a steamer much more rigid and strong, and therefore with less vibration? © j 
—A, That is right. : 

Q. That these ships would have a bend in them, one that the bend would 
provide additional strength?—A. What? Crs 

Q. These ships would have a bend in them?—A. Yes. a 2 

Q. A corrugation?—A. A corrugation. AoE 

Q. And that the bend would give additional strength?—A. That is right. 

Q. And that when a sea Benick the side of the steamer, instead of it run-. ie 
ning up the side and on to the deck, 1t would be broken by the bend and be ~ 
thrown out?—A. Are you now referring to my passenger steamers in the 1897 — 
contract? Bak, 

, Q. Yes.—A. Quite right. That is right. 

Q. Also that being more like the neck of a bottle, it would afford more 
passenger accommodation?—A. Well, a 


Mr. Rinrret: What are you quoting from, Mr. Montgomery? ‘\ 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am asking him~whether these were his views 
at the time. 


Mr. Durr: In connection with what? 

The CuarMan: You were asking, Mr. Montgomery, whether the witness 
ever made certain representations? fi : 
Mr. Montcommry, K.C.; What was his idea at the time, if it was ee 
like the neck of a bottle, it would afford more passenger accommodation? 


The WitnEss: Petace you would like the accommodation of those ships, Ke 
if it were not more than 4 point 4 


r. 4 ‘7 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; ce 


-Q. Do you say that they were or were “not 4 pou 4, whether’ r they had ne 
more strength or not?—A. .75. : : 
Qi What?—A\ 7.575, : a ie Pa 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We have discovered where the Captain ont his humour 
Mr. Monteomemry, K.C.: Yes, we have. Soe 
The Wirness: I have never lived with him, Mr. Stevens. . / at a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


: \ os Also that it would remove a great deal of the aa on the < ie : 
nS iene es, . 


” 


ete William Petersen] 


jously to-day for yo 
atever to do with that. 

~*~ -Q. Now, those ships were 

the Atlantic service?—A. That is right, as passenger ships. | 

ah Q. As passenger ships?—A. As passenger ships, Mr. Montgomery. ‘There 

-_-were quite a number afloat as cargo boats at that time. 

 Q. But these were quite an improvement on. the Turret cargo boat?—A. 

” - Yes, of course. . | 

2 


Se Q. You would not class them with the Turret cargo steamers, would you? a 
—A, Certainly not, the same as the corrugated ships when we turned them into 
passenger ships. You will find them to be of the same type, only of a superior 


4 f 

Bo class, ; i | 

mers) 4). My: points this, and I put it to you frankly, that 27 or 28 years have 
- gone by, and this type of ship has not been adopted for the mail-passenger trade 
in the service which was then proposed?—A. Of course not. | 


Age The CuarrMaN: Perhaps Sir William would enlighten us; if not, why not? 
I would like to know that. You say “of course not.” Why has it not been, if 
it had these excellencies? 
The Wirness: Well, Mr. Chairman, because it was a special type of ship, 
and the opposition which was against me at the time, and which was always of 
~ the most innate conservative kind, made use of this type and used every argu- 
ment they could against it, to prevent anybody building it, and they poisoned 
every channel, the same as people have done in connection with the corrugated 
ships, and you know how very difficult it is to convince anybody of a thing 
awhich he does not understand. The same to-day, when I come to give evidence 
~ about the efficiency of my corrugated ship and have my Captain and the Chief 
Engineer, a great number of people really I believe thought they were sitting — 
here committing perjury. It is a most. difficult thing. When I first took up the 
é corrugated ship in 1906, large sums were expended on the first ship as an experi- 
ment of this new type, and if you experiment with a ship it is not like experi- 
menting with a toy top; you have to put down 100,000 pounds or more, which 
~ means that you have to look at a thing very seriously, and it took a number of - 
years before we could get other people to realize the qualities of this type of 


somebody question the number of ships built, and the answer was given as about 

half a dozen I think since 1921. Is that right? Now, I have to give this infor- 
mation before this Committee, and I think it is proper that I should, that. since 

_we started in 1905, 29 ships have been built of this type. , 


S i *, 
Po \ 


BS By the Chairman: | ie 
Q. Of what type would they be?—A. The corrugated ship, this type. Dur- | 
» ing the war of course no building took place, that is, exclusive of the war. I 

have built 29 of these ships, and to-day we have 8 ships building by some of the . 
most prominent owners in England, such as Sir John Lacker, Sir Walter Runci- — 
mana and several other experienced owners, who are building these ships to-day, 
and much larger ships, showing you how very difficult it is-to adopt anything — 
new in naval architecture. oN | 


By Mr. Duff: | 
-_ Q. I suppose every naval or marine designer or architect has ideas of his 
own?—A. Yes. | 
— Q. In regard to how ships should be laid down?—A. Quite so. 


_ [Sir William FPetersen.] 


ship. To-day the evidence was brought out by Mr. Montgomery I think, and — Mi 


aN Mr, MWontjoners, K. Oe Mo oth 
AY _ Q. Coming to the corrugated shay itself ‘you hav ve had the 

since 1905, a period of 20 years?—A. Yess ne : 
PAO! And you tell us that in those 20 years 29 ae toe Been built? 
-Q. What is the total tonnage of those 29 ships?—A. I will tell you. 


The Cuarrman: Perhaps Sir William can give it to us in round figures. 


eo By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
 Q. Round figures will be near enough, Sir William.—A. I would tathel give 
Cae correctly. Some of the earlier ships were of a smaller type, from 3,500 to 4 000 
tons, running up to 10,000 tons, so that it is very difficult to strike the actual ie 
tonnage. I have the actual figures somewhere. ‘ 


The CHatrMan: Give it to us approximately to-night, and you can contact ua 
the figures after you have had a chance to look over your papers. That will be — 
satisfactory, Mr. Montgomery, will it not? That Sir William should give the oe 
approximate tonnage now and give it to us exactly afterwards? ~ ae 

Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: That is quite satisfactory to me. , 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Or leave it until he gets it right. , 


The Crairman: Leave the question until to-morrow, Mr. Montgomery, : 
| shy you cannot finish with the witness to-night. , 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: eae 
_Q. The Clyde is quite a shipbuilding local: Yes. ~ Bee vipa 
Q. Possibly the greatest in the British Empire?—A. I suppose so. © fie 
_ .Q. Thave before me a cliping from Lloyds, dated May 13, 1925, cone 
the launching of the motor vessel, the River Ottawa?—A. Yes, 
+ @. That is your boat, is it not?—A. Yes. | Cea 
Q. One of the ones you were referring to this afternoon?—A. Quite. Oe 
@. It speaks here of its being built on the monitor corrugated system of cone 4: 
struction. It says ‘it is the first vessel built on the Clyde, on the mono 7 3 
corrugated system of construction” ?—A. Yes. 
Q. So of the many thousands, I might say, of hing that have been bude in 
that time on the Clyde this is the very first that has been built of that type, 


speaking of the whole period, to 1925?—-A. They have just come to their senses 
there now. | 
Q. I beg your pardon? 


The Cuarrman: He says they have just come tg their senses now. 


By Mr. Montgomery, RG cae 
Q. They have just come to their senses there now. I suppose every shipping 
company of any importance has had greatsand small vessels built on the Clyde — 
during those twenty years?—A. Yes, no doubt of it. . * 
@. And every naval architect of any prominence has designed and made 
tors for ships to be built on the eke in those twenty years?—A, ‘Yes, 
no doubt 
 Q. But this is the first type that has ever been constructed there, and that 
for yourself?—A. Quite. 
. Q. And this, notwithstanding, the tremendous advantages witch 200 claim 
ta for the type?—A. Quite. i 
ae Q. And I think I am not over estimating your a Once. iff say that this nen 
Na type of ship, according to you, will apparently cut the costs of operations in 
a Eye —A, Absolutely. If I might correct that, call it “ thirds bo be more eh 


| By the Chairman: 
: “OQ, Cub it by one-third, you riéan beh, LY Of, by a third, 


[Sir ®rillinrn Petersen] 


: un: Q. 1897—A. Yes. Is that the fast line? 


gig? mala: 


At that time, 70 te | anoth 2, 
ence to the bringing of boats imto. the St. Lawrence?—A. What is that? 
You had another idea that was novel, in reference to bringing the boats 


a 
he ape 


into the St.’Lawrence, did you not? => : 
a ® ; 


a 


a 


* The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking of 1897? 


ie 


1 By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.20 | | 


‘ an The CHAIRMAN: The bottle neck ships, he is talking about. 


*% 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 
~~ Q. Would this be a fair statement of your improvement or represented 
_ improvement at the time: “ Apart from the details, in regard to the design of 
the steamer, the contractors being Petersen-Tate and Company, have had to 
- face a very tangible difficulty in combating the fogs of the St. Lawrence. With 
such a long journey up the great waterway, to say nothing of the approach to 


ae 


it, expedients to assist the steamers in navigating during the prevailing thick 


weather at certain seasons of the year were absolutely necessary if success was 
to attend the scheme. Mr Petersen set himself to solve this hitherto almost 
- insoluable problem, and hit the happy and thoroughly feasible plan of employing 
a fast little craft of the torpedo-boat type to act, as pilot and danger signal to 
the ocean steamers.” 

: Mr. Haupert: Are you reading that from “ Jack Canuck.” 

-, Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: “The little vessel is designed to travel down the 
river and meet the incoming steamer, and is to be fitted with a sound signalling 


apparatus and a powerful electric searchlight, both of which can be used at 
__will and operated upon day and night in case of thick weather. She will meet 
- the approaching steamer on her passage up the river, sounding her signals at 


intervals, and giving an extra signal in case of danger. Taking charge of the 
steamer she precedes her, and acting as a pilot enables the navigation of the 
_ waterway to be conducted at a comparatively high speed, but nevertheless with 


- eomparative safety. This excellent device, we understand, commended itself — 


_ very strongly to the Canadian Government, and is expected to prove quite | 
efficient as a means of facilitating safe and rapid transit through what for 
want of it have always been considered dangerous waters.” 


Mr. Durr: What are you reading from, Mr. Montgomery? ss 


co Mr: Montgomery, K.C.: A puff on the scheme from “ Fairplay,” an entirely 
favourable one, to Sir William Petersen’s contract. | 


oe By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I asked whether that was a fair statement of your novel proposal.at the _ 
-time?—A. Are you asking me. that question now? | : 
Q. I am, sir—A. Well now, 28 years.ago, you were a very young man. 
Q. I am glad you give me the credit for it—A. Do you not remember the. ° 
reputation of Canada in those days? The reputation of Canada in those days 
was that it was either full of ice, up to the St. Lawrence or it was never suffi- 
ciently clear of fog that anybody could come near it. sf 
- Q. You have not answered a single one of my questions yet?—A. This is 
part of 
torpedo boat was adopted, because the average person in Europe did not know — 
Canada in those days, when Mr. Montgomery was very young. oe 
Bana eat | : 3 [Sir William Petersen.]_ 


did you not, which was novel, in 


y answer. I am going to qualify that answer by saying why this. Be 
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By Mr. Aa neen GON ie) Nana Hy 

Q. Do not rub it in to me too REN lhevetore. - was s l, 
through’ the press, all over Europe, that no ship with a 20 knot. speed, could — 
possibly ever reach Canada and could certainly never travel up the St. Lawrence. 
In order to counteract all this, I bought a torpedo-boat which was built-for the 
British Government, to have ready at the end of the St. Lawrence, with signals, a 
night and day, to meet the incoming ships, in case of fog and to pilot them Up. dart 
through the St. Lawrence. That was the idea of the torpedo-boat. Se 

Q. I take it that the statement which I read to you is a fair statement 
of one of your ideas at the time, in connection with the 1897 contrat aa ! 
Well, I have given you my reasons. 

Q. As a matter of fact, it was one of your covenants in the contraen was 
it not?—-A. I really do not remember. Wate 
- QQ. I am reading from Clause 52—A. Mr. Montgomery, do not confine me 
to a contract which. I made 28 years ago. If you will put the contract before: 
me I will follow you, but I do not remember the clauses of the contract. 

Q. I will put it before you; clause 52, Sir William.—aA. Yes. | 

Q. “ The contractors will further provide and maintain, during the continu- | 
ance of this agreement, a fast tender of the torpedo boat type, of a speed not 
less than 22 knots per hour, which said tender is to meet. each steamer on her _ 
approach to the Canadian coast, when required, and pilot her in or towards her 
destination, so as to ensure her safety and to reach port without delay ae 
There is no necessity for such a tender now-a-days. 

@. This is another case where 28 years have gone by, without being 
impressed with that idea. : 

The Wirness: Twenty-eight years ago people had a different idea of os 
Canada. | : Petey 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ~ 

Q. Let us see if we can leave the bottle-neck and the torpedo boat for a 
minute and come back to the contract itself, 

The Cuarrman: If you are finshed wth the bottle-neck— 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: I have not finished with the 1897 contract, bub 2h 
have finished with the bottle- neck. 

The CuatrMan: I do not think it is possible to finish with the ‘witness 
to-night, so I suggest that we adjourn until some hour to-morrow. May I ask = 
counsel whether they hope to finish with witnesses to-morrow? I would be very 
anxious, if we could sit long enough to-morrow, to finish with all the evidence. : 

Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: I ath through. 

Sir Henry Door Let us go on for another hour to- night, Mr. Chair- 
man. I understood there was great anxiety to get through. 

The CHairMAN: We have had one witness on the stand for four hours. 

Sir Henry Drayron: I am quite prepared to‘sit until twelve o’clock. 

The Wirness: I am quite prepared to go on. 

The CuamrMan: Sir William says he is quite prepared to go on. I did not 
consult him myself. I thought possibly he would be tired, but if it is the Coa 
of the Committee to proceed, and if Sir William is ready to go on, we will go on. 


The Witness: I am quite ready. 


ae 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-_ Q. You told us this morning, Sir William, that you deposited £20,000 with 
the Canadian Government, £10,000 in cash, and a banker’s guarantee for £10 000. cae 


—A. Yes. 


@. In due course you applied for the return of the money?—A. Yes.’ 
; [Sir William Petersen] 


mo 


ae) 


Q, And thatthe Government, very grsiouly, granted your application? 
LOS ee Sa PUM ate 4 shag ie) ay ; saa, e . a ‘i ce? oe fe a en | earn a ae a i N 
Q. And that even the Opposition, in those days, Sir Charles Tsuen: aint 


which is of record in Hansard, that you had done your best and played the 
 game?—A. Yes. — | - Birk: | hae ae 
- Q. I have been endeavouring to check that up since you gave your evidence, 
Sir William, and I cannot find the record to which you refer. | ai Rae ig 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Perhaps we can give it to you to-morrow. — e. 
The Wirness: You will find a record, not the expression, of playing the _ 
game; but he used that expression to a friend of mine, Sir William Mackenzie, © 
of whom he was a great friend, but he made the statement in the House of Com- 
mons (Sir Charles Tupper), which you will find in Hansard, saying he felt sure | 
it had been a very formidable task for me, but he also felt sure that I had done | 
my very best. That was my evidence. 
teal Q. We do not find the expression used in Hansard, the expression you used 
this morning. We will take it that you will not find that in Hansard. 


‘By the Chairman: a Seats 
ah ie Q. Will you find the very word “ playing the game” in Hansard?—A. No. 
_ _He used that expression to a friend of mine, Sir William Mackenzie. 


ree By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_ _Q. Sir William, lest we go further astray, let me tell you, for your informa- 
tion that all this took place in 1908, that you are mistaken as to your dates. 

“The CuairRMAN: What did he say? 1903? | 


Mr. MoNnTGOMERY, K.C.: He said it was a couple of years afterwards. I 
am not reproaching him at all, except for those errors of date. I am frankly 
_ drawing his attention to it. | 


; 


down to dates, 28 years ago, I cannot tell you exactly. 


% 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


will speak with the facts before you—-A. I am stating the facts to you to the 
best of my ability. , : | 
‘a -Q. I draw your attention to that because I do not know that Sir Charles - 
_ < Fupper was in the House at that time in 1903.—A. Well, I have copies of the _ 
4 Canadian Hansard, and I could produce them to you to show. Kain, 
Q. Perhaps to-morrow you can give the reference to it?—A. I will try to- 


fe look.it-up. | : Cy 
ee Q. And for information I may say, the whole debate apparently, the first 
time and the only time this question came up will be found on pages 6959 and 
 sfollowing of the Hansard for 1903. _ | 
i Sir Henry Drayron: I think he was not in the House at that time. 
Mr. Durr: He was defeated in 1900. ; 
The Wirness: He -was defeated in 1896. : ae 
* Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: No, his Government was, Sir William. They | 
_ are speaking of his personal election. ; | : 
The Witness: Oh yes. | ‘ | ao an 
-_ Mr. Monrcomery, K-C,: I take it that Sir Robert Borden, who appears to 
have taken a prominent part in the debate, was then the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, was he not? | To 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, he was. 
ay ee NSA ti (Sir William Petersen] 


The Witness: All I know is that I got the money back. If you pin me © . 


Q. I am not trying to, but I am frankly telling you that it was 1903, so you 


a ie ‘Monreomeny, a C. ae as ms the ato of the } 
I ath to introduce polities at all—but in connection with this supposed state 


: ment of Sir Charles Tupper’ s, I say that the statement that this represents. the | 
end of the bottle necked service is the only statement which I can pa that 


can a be treated as a concurrence, is one where Mr. Osler states: — . 


- “T agree that, probably under all the circumstances, it is the Prope: 
thing to return the deposit; and I think we are getting out of the proposed rn 


bargain for these bottle necked ships cheaply. I think we should have been vo 


In a bad way if these gentlemen had fulfilled their bargain.” 


Now that is the only thing, Sir William, that even approaches what, you. told | 


us this morning. 


_ The Wirness: I am. sorry you mentioned that, because I had fhe most 
kindly recollections of the great generosity of the Government at that time, and 
it stirs up bitter feelings when I hear anyone saying nasty things like that, 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Then you will have to credit yourself for having 
opens the question. 


thee 
Bair, Wolk eat HOR Oty 
'Q. Now this bank guarantee that you put up had been returned previously 
had it not, or cancelled?—A. No, I don’t think so. I cannot tell you. 
@. It is so stated-——A. I think it was returned after the cash deposit. 
€). In connection with some revision or something of the contract as a con- 


dition?-A. No, I don’t think so. I do not remember. All I know is that the 
bank guarantee was cancelled. 


~Q. My friends, Mr. Symington and Mr. Donald can check that. Tf you ¢ 


want the whole sentence I was reading, it goes on to say:— 


“The Government went into the scheme quite ignorant of what they 


were contracting for, undertaking a very large expenditure on an experi- 
mental ship which has not turned out to be a success for that class of navi- 


gation. We are burying one of the attempted bad bargains of the Gov-_ 


ernment at very small expense when we en this deposit.” 

(Page 6956 Hansard, 1903, Vol. III). 

Mr. Hauserr: Mr. Chairman, were those ships tried? ‘Were they put on 
the water, that were mentioned then. If not, it has no application whatever. 
I would like that question answered. Were those ships put on the water and 
tried? 


The Cuameman:’ 1 will ask Sir William that. 


Mr. Hausert: He is claiming that the other ships proved a failure. Now. 


were they tried? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Sir Willbam, were these ships which were the subject of the soneneee 


of 1897, actually built and tried on the St. Lawrence River?—A. No, of course © 


Os 
| Mr. Haupert: Then that has no application. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


@. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. This type of ship to which you eaten 
while not introduced under this contract, were used throughout different parts: 
of the world?—A. Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Haizerr: But not under this contract. 
[Sir William Petersen] 


“Oppositi on— hat 


The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact it was not the Government that said " 


\ 


Pia 
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00 Bon. Mr. Str ENS: None were supplied. The contract failed. The com- 
wi ‘pany failed. They could not raise the capital. _ rt : | sea 
: - The Wirness: On account of the war. Perhaps Mr. Chairman, you will 
allow me to put a question? va | 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Don’t question me, Sir William. tee 
The Witness: To put an answer to your question. In 1897 the Govern- 
ment of Canada did not run one pennyworth of risk. They had £20,000 on 
deposit of my money and there was no subsidy payable until these ships were 
actually in commission. To-day the Canadian Government, on the contract 
on which I am negotiating, have not spent one penny nor are they under one 
penny guarantee or liability; but I have spent a good many thousand pounds 
-. already, and incurred very large liabilities in taking my chance, and surely 
no sane man would do that unless he knew the type of ship he was adopting 
and knew that that ship had been thoroughly tested already. At that time, it 
is true that these ships were to be introduced for the first time as passenger 
ships, but they had already been tested a long time as cargo boats, and I want 
to make it perfectly plain, from what you are reading in the Hansard, it would 
appear to the Committee that the Government of Canada had been at very 
great expense on my account. Quite the contrary. T hey never ran one penny- 
worth of risk, nor do they to-day. I am carrying the whole burden on my 
shoulders, until such time that I get the contract ratified. If 1 do not?— 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

ae Q. Sir William, I will try to find some way of getting a shorter answer 
‘ from you. If my questions are too long, correct me, but I would like you to 

really answer them without these instructive addresses.—A. I will if I can, 
Mr. Montgomery. You are getting tired now, I think? I am sorry. 
eh Q. You have opened up another question. The complaint at that time 
a seems to have been, Sir William, that you had put back the passenger and 
mail service for Canada, for six or seven years, and that they had to start all 
‘over again in 1903 to call for tenders. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is the complaint of the opposition. 


“h By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
; Q. No, the Government. That they were calling for tenders—A. Will 
a you say that again, Mr. Montgomery. I do not understand the question. 

3 ‘Q. I say that your suggestion that Canada was in no way the sufferer does 
2 
j 


not appear to be borne out by Hansard, because I think that at that time, after 
six or seven years, they again had to call for tenders for the service asked for 
- in 18972?—A.-Yes, and they never would have got one at all if it had not been — 
for me; and they never got one when they called for it. It is only by slow 
evolution that they have got decent passenger ships to run to Canada, through 
the intervention of the Canadian Pacific. ~ | 
me Q. And apparently we were six years behind in getting them, as a result 
a of the failure of the Petersen contract?—A. You would have been much longer; 
4 you would never have got them to-day if you had not been stirred up in those 
days. 
Q. Was it you who stirred up the idea of this fast mail service at this time? 
—A. No, It was not. The idea was brought to me from Canada, There was a 


great cry in Canada in those days for a fast. service, which had been on the 
-tapis for many years before I started, by the Adams, who asked for an enor- 
- mous big subsidy, and they would have got it with the Tupper Government had 
it not gone out of power by that time. . 
Bs) The Cuamrman: Mr. Montgomery, I may not be expressing the views of 
the Committee, but I am expressing my own views when I say I think we have 


spent enough time on this Petersen-Tate contract. 
"te "4 ' [Sir William Fetersen.] 
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Mr. Monteomery, K:C.: I may have to. come. ‘back to Sire again. a Have: 
finished with it now, but I give warning that I may have to come back to Ib 
again; when I discuss these other things it comes on the scene again. _ 

The CuHairMAn: I am not closing the way to your coming back to it, but 
I hope you will proceed to another aspect of the case now. | : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Uc MaGe 
Q. Now your next venture into Canadian affairs was in’ Yihe nature of an 
experiment too, was it not; that is the carriage of grain direct from the Great 
Lakes across the ocean?—A. No, no, you are quite wrong. “ 
(. I stand to be corrected. a It was a line from Rotterdam to carry 
goods to the Great Lakes through the canals. : 
@. Then we will put it the reserve way. To carry TONE from Rotterdam: : 
to the Great Lakes through the canals?—A. Yes. ~ 
| @. That was another previously untried venture?—A. Quite. 
@. Epoch-making, my friend suggests?—A. Yes, pioneering if you like. 
Mr. Durr: Every new invention is the same way. An experiment. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Well, taking Mr. Duff’s suggestion, it was another aerctiade ind for) : 
one reason or another, it failed—A. It did not fail, please. | : 

Q. Well, it was stopped. —A. Stopped. = 

Q. Short?—A. I will give you the reason why it stopped. 

Q. In other words, it was not an economic preposition?—A. Yes, it was, 
and I told you so this morning. ., 

Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: I suggest that I am quite entitled to ask that, 
Mr. Duff, whether it was a failure. One venture of his after another has been 
a failure, and I say that frankly, that is the purpose of my cross-examination, 
and I am defending shipping companies which are threatened to be run off the 
St. Lawrence River because he says he.can run his boats for half the price of 
these boats which have served Canada for 70 years and which are to be turned 
off the service. 

The Cuarrman: I suggest that Counsel and members of the Committee 
address their remarks to the Chair. 

Mr. Durr: I have addressed mine to the Chair. 


The Cuarrman: I think that Mr. Montgomery has the right, by cross- 
examination,—and I think he has conducted it very politely—to show the result. 
of previous operations of Sir William Petersen, and I would rule that such a 
question was in order, and I would instruct Sir William to reply to it. I would 
‘tell Sir William that from my appreciation of the situation no offence was meant 
and none should be taken. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I wish to make the same assertion, Sir William. 


The Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Montgomery; it is all right now. I will 
shake hands with you. e 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


_ Q. For one reason or another, your ideas in the operation of that service 
were changed, and the lake boats were left in the lakes, and the trans-Atlantic 
boats were operated on the ocean?—A. That is right. Let me tell you that 
I inaugurated a lake company called the Canadian Lake Navigation Company, ~ 
with boats which could not operate on the ocean, and we sold the shares for 50 
cents on the dollar, and everybody got back $1. 50 for their investment, so it 
was not a failure. : 

_ Mr, Durr: Did you get, that answer, Mr. Montgomery? 

\ 


[Sir William Petersen] 
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| Hon. ie ney May I ask a question here, Mr. Chairman?” 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ia in \ 
nist If I recall, this morning you stated you made a new arrangement for 
A lake boats and ocean boats as a result of the experience you had gained in 
running the ships direct from Rotterdam to the head of the lakes?—A. Quite 


right, Mr. Stevens. 


Q. And that the difficulty arose in the canals and interior waterways, 
| by their not being suitable for ships which were most economical for ocean 
service?—A. Quite right. The smaller boats were not suitable for the ocean 
trade, and I left them on the lakes and formed a company there, and built . 
three additional package freighters. I think I had nine or ten boats there. 

Q. And.as a result of that experience in running a line from Rotterdam to 
the head of the lakes, you found it was not an economical or satisfactory route 
to follow directly?—-A. Not up to the head of the lakes through the canals, but 
I continued the line from Halifax and Montreal to Rotterdam. and vice versa, 
confining myself to the ocean service with boats adapted for the ocean. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. We come then to the establishment of the Franco-Canadian Line between 
Canada and London?—A. Yes, sir. 
: Q. You took some exception to the statement: in the Reply of the Liners 

at page 10— 

Mr. Donaup: Let Sir William have a copy of the Reply of the Liners, 
please. 
>» Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: (Handing pamphlet to witness) certainly. It 
begins at the bottom of page 9, Sir William. 

The Witness: Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan: I will again suggest that it is almost 11 o’clock and we 
will all be in better shape if we adjourn now. When shall we meet again? 

Mr. Durr: 3.30 to-morrow afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will sit to-morrow at 11.30. 

The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 29, 1925, at 11.30 a.m. 
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a ie | 0 ea: Housk.or COMMONS,” > 
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i The Special Committee ened to consider the resolution to give. the 
+ Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
am oe between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
- out in said resolution, met to-day at 11.30 oclock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. A. R. 
~ McMaster, presiding. 


The CuHatrman: Gentlemen, we will come to order, Sir William’ will you. 
. _ resume the witness chair? 


Sir William Petersen recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. Last night, Sir William, you were to look up for us the tonnage of fhe 
99 corrugated vessels which have been constructed since 1905. Have you been > 
_able to obtain that information? . 
The Wrrness: Yes, I have; it is 168,500 tons, representing roughly 
et, 600,000 in money already spent. | 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ! : 


aa i \y Q. I assume those are gross tons, are they not, Sir William?—A. No, dead 
‘ weight. 


Sally be done?—A. No, it is not easy. ; 
-  Q. Can you give us any idea of the gross tonnage? 


Jom ee | By the Chairman: 


Bd, varied quantity; it depends on the type of the ship. 
Mr. MontcomMery, K. C.: For rough purposes, Mr. Duff says we can ta 


The Aes Is ne a rough and ready, but a fair way of doing it? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Did you say “dead weight”? 


Mr. MontTGOMERY, Ki Ovary ese eine 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I wanted dead weight as compared ath gross. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Sir William said dead weight— 
Mr Montcomery, K.C.: I was asking him to give the gross. 


inths of this (indicating) will give it to you. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


Q. What would be the factor to convert them into gross tons? Can that oe 


_. Q. The gross registered tons?—A. The gross registered tonnage is quite. a 


The Wirnsss: Yes. aS 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: You have the figures here in Sir William’s own schedule : - 
or specification; you have dead weight 9,000 and the net weight 3,500. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The gross would be five—5,000 as against nine—five- 


The WITNESS: On a Rea ship of that type. That is the Government a ee at 


3 iy ; 


fC “The Es That isi near Dhan for our lee 
a Hon. Mr. Srevens: 93,000 according to this. 


By Mr. M ontgomery, K.C.: 


“> @. And have you any idea of the gross tonnes of siies ie ae ve 
i bonstructed during the same period?—A. During the same period? 
Q. Yes, from 1905 to 1925—in that 20-year period? - 


| Ay Whe Cee You mean the tonnage of all other vessels? 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: Yes; what I want to’ ae ay is. the rel tive 
smal proportion of these corrugated ships. 


_ Mr. Syminetron, K:C.: I suppose that is ‘admitted. 
Mr. SHAw: I think we are all prepared to admit that. 


ie Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: I have before me a list. from Lloyd’s Resi 
which Mr. Robb: has furnished to me, and it shows the average construc 
Lee each year running up to 1,800,000 tons, 1,900,000 tons, and so on. 


che Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. And according to certain figures which were given to me, Set ton 
afloat at the present time, speaking now of merchant vessels, is over 61 ,000,0 
—A. I do not think it is all afloat. A great deal of it may be tied up, 
no doubt these figures are correct. May I point out that quite a numbe 
_ ships of the corrugated type are now being built by old-established shipow a 
in England? I could give you the names of several firms ordering and building — 
_ ships of that kind. It has taken many years to reach that stage. i 
'. Q. I have no objection, if you want. to give that information?—A, I sim 


es point that out, Mr. Montgomery, to show that this one of BLIP is nO. me 
in its experimental stage. ° 


By the Chairman: 


ue Q. You might give us that briefly, Sir William?—A. I ane Hike os: 
nine bulding now, oF about 9,000 tons or 8,500 tons, by Sir ale Runeim an, 


a to save their owners. I aah mention Cee to. prove that these e people | 
B realize that the ship is no longer in the eee ee 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | | : 
| Q. Are these people whom you mention old and experienced ship operato 
A. Absolutely ; old established firms, Sacre 

i By Mr. M ontgomery, enc Nie nonin. 1, 


oe Q. You just referred to laid-up tonnage, Sir William. Tt es b fo e sj 
what purports to be the figures of the shipping. laid uD, BY t the principal po 
Great Britain and ee Yes. | | Ye 


{Sir William Petersen.] 


t speaking of oro hips: ut foe baling ther in con- it 
with your ‘suggestion that these vessels are not seaworthy?—A. Nes, va. 
many of them are not. They would not be able to trade under presen! — 
iditions; they would lose money heavily, and many thousands of cy, 
) ld have to be spent, before these ships could put to sea. ie 
d nC), In other words, their operating losses under present- day freight cond. 
Bans would be greater than their lay-up losses?—A. Absolutely. 1 Ade 
 Q. And I suppose it is equally true that as operating conditions improve, 4 
and freights improve, the better classes, at least, will come out into the trade? 
—A. I should imagine so. OP es 
hy Q. Just as soon as they reach-a point where the operating losses will. he less Pus ai 
‘than the lay-up losses, the tendency will be to come out?—A. Yes. . : 
©. Q. But it will be a tendency until such time as the surplus seaworthy ton-— 
nage is absorbed, to keep the supply rather ahead of the demand?—A, Yes. 


des Qn eve Guten ae: The witness agrees with the economic principles laid down 
50 ‘cleatly by the leading Counsel. Ys 


By Mr. Montgomery, ICs : . 


~ Q. You have mentioned a certain number of boats which are at the present 
Fine under construction—and I refer to boats of the corrugated type; it has . 
been suggested to me they are all tramps, with the exception of the boat built ay 
for Sir John Latta of the Lowther-Latta Company. Can you tell me whether 
or not that is correct?—A. They are all high-class cargo boats; call them tramps — 

if you like, which means simply they are not running on lines. 

Rene Now, at the adjournment last night I think we had reached the Franco- ae 
Canadian Lines, which were established in 1904°?—A. Yes. ag 
. Q. And I was about to invite your attention to the reply of the Liners ha 
A a have seen it, Mr. Montgomery. ¢ . 7 
~ Q. You have seen it?—A. Yes, thank you. ae 
Q. In respect ip which yoy,’took certain exceptions?—A. That is not | 
rrect. 4 nN 
Oo Phat is’ what you told us yesterday, and I simply wanted to clear the 
matter up. , 
~The Cuamrman: What page? Le 
Mr. MoNTGOMERY, K.C.: On page 37 of the typewriting you say: Cio 
not true to say, as stated in that white pamphlet that I got insurance from the 

eamers?’’-—-A. That I got what? : 
| . Got insurance from the steamers?—A, That is not correctly tanontel ae 
I never mentioned the word “ Insurance”; it is stated in that report that I got 
notice from the Secretary of the Company to stop the services of Armstrong, 
Whitworth. j 


Mr. SyMINGTON, KG That I got notice from the ee that ie 
what he said. ) ‘ 
The Wrrness: I think the pamphlet states that. | | 


, The CHAIRMAN: The witness is oe MS the episode referred to in the : 


Sar 


ee ue: Montcommry, ak do not see it readily, and we will not waste , 
fu ther time over it. I do not see any such suggestion in the reply. : 


Mr. Symryeron, K.C.: “I was officially informed ”’—— : 
he WIDNEss: I was officially informed by the Secretary, or ‘somebody, to 


[Sir William lanl 
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Mr. MonrcomeEry, KC: We: will not waste eas ‘more tines cover that. is 


Q. The action which you spoke of against Messrs. Armstrong, Vato 


& Co., would appear. to have been tried in March 1906, would it not, ea 
William?—A. I do not remember the month. I thought it was later than that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C: I do not know whether it is of any interest ate rae 


have anything further on this, but I have here the report of the trial and settle- 


ment and the issues raised in the suit. It is just a short thing if you want it — 


for information. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you really think it is of apewranees 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I do not think it is of vital importance, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: tes let us proceed to another matter. 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: It gives what the issues were between them. 


The CuairMAN: It is the report of a newspaper of what happened. Sir 
William has given us his idea. The newspaperman may or may not have had 
as accurate information as Sir William. It seems to me that we are spending 
time on a point that.is really of no vital importance. 


Mr. Montcomemry, K.C.: I only wish to make clear that I have what 


appears to be the only record available of what did occur in reference to the — 


settlement, and the issues that were raised between the Le 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 
Q. Now before starting on your relations with Sir William Mackenzie, 


were you not interested in a venture with a line of steamers in which I think 


one named the “ Lady Strathcona” was the first?—-A. That is the one I was 


building with Armstrong. I was building on my own account, with ee 


Whitworth’s, the Lady Strathcona. 


The CHarrMAN: Will you state that a little louder, if you can, Sir Williatns t 


The Wirness: I was building a steamer with Armstrong Whitworth, which 
was named the Lady Strathcona, for my own account, but she was not ready 
at the time that we were running the line together. 

By Mr. Montgomery, 16 Oe | 
Q. What was the outcome of that?—A. The outcome of that was that she 


was thrown upon my hands, the Lady Strathcona. We were in litigation at — 


that time and the liabilities were very, very serious and all left on my shoulders, 
and on account of that we made some agreement later on that they were to 
keep that boat. I would not have anything more to do with it, and they dis- 


‘posed of the boat. I ‘really forget the circumstances under which they disposed — 


of her. I think they sold her to another shipowner. 

(y. Now, Sir William, I have to give you my instructions, which are: that 
you hed this boat under contract: that you had put up a certain deposit upon 
her; that you could not fulfil the contract; that the boat was sold by the build- 


ers for considerably less even than the ‘palanice owing them and both sides 


suffered a very severe loss.—A. Very likely. I have told you so already. 
Mr. Durr: He forfeited the deposit. 
The Wirwess: Yes, I forfeited the deposit. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. The Belgian King, did she have a similar fate?—A. The Relgidy King 
belonged to Swan Hunter. I ran her for Hunter's, merely managed the ship 
for them. I had no interest in the ship otherwise, but I ran the ship for a 


couple of years and, turning from a loss, I returned, I think it was, 16 per cent : 


dividend during ye twoyears. : 
{Sir William Petersen.] % 


_ 
4 
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os buy her. She was an old boat, but I continued to run her for their account 


a a It was first the Northwest Transport Line and then the Uranium Line? 
_ —A. Yes. | 
Q. Was its name changed to the Royal Line?—-A. No, that was subse-~ 
quent. They started the Royal Line by buying two large passenger boats. 
_ They ran from Bristol and Avonmouth. — 
Q. You were not interested in those passenger boats?—A. Certainly. Not 
- financially, but I was in the organization and management. 
i Q. Those were the boats we knew as the Royal George and the Royal 
Edward, were they not?—A. Yes, that is right. : 
be Q. I understand you purchased those boats?—A. For the Canadian 
_ Northern. 
E Q. For Sir William Mackenzie?—A. Yes. — 
ae Q. And there was some litigation over that?—A. I had, yes. They did me 
oul of a commission: the builders. _ | 
Q. Now you told us yesterday that those lines ran successfully. Would 
that be the version which would be given by the Canadian Northern interests? 
__ A. Would you allow me, Mr. Montgomery, just to interpose and make that 
statement of mine a little clearer? You said I had litigation on those two boats. 
I sold the boats to\Mackenzie, Mann & Co., these two steamers, and I was 
entitled to a commission of £10,000, from the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company. 
- When the boats were sold they refused to pay the commission, and I may tell 
 .you in this connection, in the litigation Sir William Mackenzie gave very power- 
_ ful evidence in my favour. | 
aK Q. You seem to always have had lots of friends, Sir William.—A. I won 
the case in the first instance, but I lost on appeal. I took it to the House of 
Peajords.. > | | 
€ Q. I was not going to follow up the details of that litigation ——A. I thought 
it wel: to give you the details. Your shipping friends might want to know those 
me details. / | ; 
ae Q. Well, they have not asked for it. Now coming to the question I have — 
_ just asked you, you said the line ran very successfully at the first going off. 
- Page 40. Do you intend by that that at first it was successful, and then unsuc- 
_ eessful, or that it was successful throughout?—A. No, it was successful through- 
out, when I started with emigrants. At first, when I started the boats purely 
with cargo, I found that the opposition of the German pool lines was too strong 
-. and so I continued to fight, with emigrants, because I knew that was the onty 
_ elub that would really bring them to their senses. Which it did. 
a Q. Now I ask you whether that would be the version that you would get fro 
the Canadian Northern people, that the operation of those boats was successful 


we financially ?—A. I have no idea of that. 

> Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At the beginning. : 
Ue Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: My friend suggests that your answer only meant 
at the beginning. ’ : | 
‘Mr. Symineton, K.C.: At the first going off. 
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{Sir William Petersen.] 


es M Siebel K. C. | nie 4 
2 You misunderstand me. any friend is  aoarng atte tion pe i 


~ company to take the line over themselves. It was min hoen then by a lo " 
~ people who did not understand shipping. They may have lost wpeeret then, ut 
they did not lose money with me. Ria 
~» Q. You told us the lines were sold to the Canadian Government. “Are you 
oe in that? : A, 


... Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: The Canadian Northern Railway was sold to 
~ government. 


~The Wirness: The railway was transferred to the government ne on. a 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: He said at page 42 that the railway was taken ov 
bel the Canadian Government. 


The Cuarrman: That i is substantially corrrect. ‘ ie 


Mr. Montgomery, KC. 


i): It is not your suggestion that these boats, freight and passenger, we 
“taken over by the Canadian Government?—A. Yes. ie 
oO. That is your suggestion?——A. T understand so. With the Beier a 
_ Q. My information is that the boats had resulted in such a heavy los 
dbueating: that they sold them for what they could get and they were purch S 
| by the Cunard Line.?—A. I know nothing about that. Whether they lost or n 
with them, I do not know. I know this, I put many thousands of pounds i: 
ue “William Mackenzie’s pocket when we were running the line together. Wh 
Lng did with the line when they took over the eae ete by the railway. 
tl ey, I do-not know. | 
) Q. And you: never heard that. the boats were sold 6 the Guage Comp: ny. 
-then?—A, No. The Royal George I think was running during the war; ag eee i 
was sunk by the enemy. - f ; 
: (. Now in connection with the operavion of those poate you said hae o was 
very difficult—page 40—on the Continent, to get any emigrants to Canada to 
realize that there was any other country besides the United States, and that t 
fore you diverted very few emigrants via Halifax, and Proceea nt to New Yor 
_ with your steamers?—A. Yes. . 
Oe Have you checked the immigration figures, te Canada Froth the © nti 
ent, during the period which you are speaking of ae No, I have not. 
| Q. I would like to draw your attention to what purports to be the ) 
figures that I have before me; the immigration for the year ending March 3 
1908, which checks with the opening of your line, was exceptionally heavy Ye 
have not verified that? And that the immigration. from the Continent. i in 190 
to. 1914, when I think the boats were disposed of, increased, every. rapid y. 
“Ys, the first boat to Canada I only diverted six emigrants: showing oo t 
rork I started with. Later on I carried them by the thousand. 
ey So the line was virtually running, not to Canada, but. eet otter 
nd New York 2A. Between Rotterdam and New York, callin at H 


ek William Petersen.] — Oy ta) 


were not coming to Canada. oy No, hel i is true. Later on I ae that, to. be ee 
_ the case, but you see I had to run to New York to carry ‘a certain number of 
emigrants who did not want to go to Canada, and I had no subsidy in those days, ie 
and I had to do the best I could. me 
eG We are coming to more modern times, towards the end of my friend’s. 
travels with you yesterday, Sir William, I think you referred to boats you had 
operated for the United Fruit Company, the Standard Oil Company, and voyaging 
from Vancouver to Japan with other boats. Those were what were known as. 
_ tramp scltooners were they not?—A. No, they were passenger boats run for the 
- United States Fruit Company. They were 15 knot steamers and carried passen- 
. gers, and bananas, from Kingston, Jamaica, to Boston. —- . 
% @. Were they on time charter?—A. No, they were my own boats and Iran 
‘ Een for the Boston Fruit Company. 
pi Q. Now you told us yesterday that you were, or I think you mentioned the 

- present company as being the London and American Maritime Trading Com- 
Ae gees Yes. @ 
~~ Q. That company is merely a holding company, ‘7 understand?—A. Yes. 
QQ. And it controls the shares of the Thompson Steam Shipping Company ?— 
PN Yes. 

i: Q. The Tinneon Steam Shipping COmany. has, according to my instruc- 
hg tions, four boats?—A. Four boats, yes. ©, 

‘ Q. They are these Rio boats?—-A. The Rio boats, yes. 
@. Of the Monitor or corrugated type?—A. Yes, that is right. 
~  Q. I understand the last one was eae put into commission in 19247-A. 
Last year, in September, yes. + 
| Q. The others I think were in 1922, were they not?—A. In 1921, 1922 and — 


_ 1928. 
Q. And you told us that even though not superheated, they were quite as. 
efficient as the Rio Dorado, the results of which we have heard at length—A. Yes. — 
»,- « @. Ihave before me what purports to be the report of the Annual Meeting of 
-the London and American Maritime Trading Company, Ltd., held on the 3lst 
December, ee You no doubt will recall that?—A. Yes. No, last ear you 
"mean? ee 
Oth he Bist December, 1923. I have also the one for 1924. I will (aun the oe 
1923 meeting first with your permission. Will you tell me whether you pais ce y 
- this to be a correct excerpt from the minutes:— Nie 
“The Chairman said: Gentlemen, it is now my duty to propose the adeuon aes 
of the report and accounts. I wish that I could add that it was also my pleasure e 
to do so, but the Chairman of a company who is also a large shareholder in that 
company, has little pleasure in proposing the adoption of a report which bestows - 
no dividend on the shareholders. I can only say that nobody regrets that this 
_ should be the case more than I do, but last year I used these words: ‘People are 
thinking that ‘a change is coming. I hope and believe it may come soon, but we 
have to remember that a great portion of the trading year has already gone, and | 
therefore I should be wrong if I held out any hope to you that the year to come 
ill produce any very sreat results or any return of the prosperity we had, a few 
years ago.’ Iam sorry to say that every word I said then has proved to be correct. — 
“he fact is that it is. que oe! to make ne in a ee carey ig : 


will find that without exception, they have suffered a loss, ‘and T “think that it 1s 
only owing to the fact that we have exceptionally good ships that. although | we 


have not run our ships at a profit sufficient to declare a dividend, we have run 


them without a loss, and indeed at a small profit.” That is correct, is it not?—A. 


Yes, quite correct, and a far better report than a great many other shipping com-— fs 


panies could produce. 


Q. That is the point you bring out?— Ay “Yes. We have never lost a single 


penny, in my experience, in my companies. 


Q. I beg your pardon, I did not quite catch that.—A. I say we have never “ 


had a single loss; we have always made a profit. 

Q. In order to get a true appreciation of the freight situation, you were 
then operating these very low-cost- operating | boats?—A. Yes. 

@. And your company— 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: What does Sir William say? 
The CHAIRMAN: We would like to hear it. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
— Q. In 1923 how many had you?—A. One. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. A moment ago you told us that the Rio A came out in 1921?2—A. At 
the end of 1921. 


Q. And the Rio B in 1922?—A. In 1922. In 1923 there were two ships 


running; in 1922 we had only one running, the.other was building. In 1922 I 

think there were two boats running. 

; Q. Well now, are you sure of that, Sir William, because I see in you annual 
report of the 18th of December, 1922, you speak as want to get it correctly— 

three highly efficient and economical ‘steamers. I suppose those would be the 

A. B. and C., would they not?—A. The Azula, the Blanco and Claro. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Let me understand this, Sir William. When you made this report to 
your shareholders on the 31st of December, 1923, how many ships had you been ~ 


operating during the year before?—A. Two; only two ships were included in 
that statement, at the end of 1923. 


By Mr. Duff: 


Q. Were they operating the whole year?—A. No, only partly. We Bo} i 
delivery of one about the middle of the year. ee 


2 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In 1923?—A. No. We got delivery of that ship at the beginning of 


that year; there were only two ships, one of which did not-operate the whole 
year through. in 

The CyHamman: Ask him when each ship was put in commission, Mr. 
Montgomery. 


sig 


The Wirness: If I might be allowed to bring my book up here, I can give - 


will give you the exact data. 
The CHairMAN: Suspend that in the meantime, Mr. Montgomery. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 


ne 


Q. Let me see if I can help you. Your memory is that the two first were ee 
_ put in commission in October, 19222—A. Very likely. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


» you chapter and verse for it. I left it at my hotel but I will send for it, and © 
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er, 
‘gomery ; you seem | ea Ge atl about a id will give you the ane figures, i 
you will allow me to send for my book. 

-Q. Certainly, but-in the meantime you. can take it that that is correct. 
The. year which is under review in the report which I have just read stands 
a out in contrast with the years since 1914, during which time your company 
- even with its corrugated boats had made very large profits?—A. I am sorry I ~ 
- missed that, Mr. Montgomery. 

Y Q. The year under | review, that is, the year reported upon at your meeting 
of December 31st, 1923, when you spoke of the unprofitable nature of the 
business at that time, stands out in contrast with the years 1914 to 1920, during 
which time you had made very considerable profits ?—A. Yes. We paid a 20 
per cent dividend I think for nine years running. 
Q. The last dividend was in 1920, was it not?—A. 1921. In 1920 we paid 
a dividend of 15 per cent, then 10 per cent, then it was reduced when the ute 
came. 
Q. The slump came, and you declared no dividend at all, at least for that 
> year which I have under review, that is, the year reported upon on December 
31, 1923?—-A. We could have done SO, but we put the money to Reserve. 
Q. I suppose, without going over it again, the report recites correctly what 
the freight conditions were at that time?—A. No doubt. 
a Q. And what your operations were’—A. Yes. | 
: Q. And it was in that condition of the freight market that, as you reported, 
a every other cargo company, that is, cargo boat companies, without exception 
had been suffering losses?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was in that condition of the freight market that you were 
approached by Mr. Preston with a suggestion to subsidize a line to cut the — 
freights in half?—A. 'That was last year, not the year you were speaking of; 
late last year. 

Q. You told us’ yesterday that it was in June of last year?—A. That is 
Roy right, 

Q. The statement I have been reading is your statement ey the year 

immediately preceding that period?—A. Yes. 


~ 


By the Chairman: 


« Q. Sir yee when did your fiscal year end that you were talking about 
A. The fiscal 
year ends on ihe 31st of Tay, and our meeting was Held in December. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. So that we may clear it up if there is any doubt about it, did you ae 


Q. Did you report any, better condition in freights?—A. No. 
Mr. SuHaw: That is, the fiscal year up to July, 1924. 


The CuatrMaNn: They.declared no dividend for the fiscal year ending 
July 31st, 1923, and no dividend for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1924. 


The Wirness: I might qualify that by saying that we could have declared. 

a small dividend, but we preferred not to do so, and put the money to reserve. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. As a matter of fact, you reported for the 31st of December, 1924, which 


| 

r 

: 

f 

declare any dividend for the succeeding year?—A. No. 
‘ 


condition?—A. That is right. : 
»  Q, And again repeated that the other cargo companies were all making 

' -losses?—A. Yes, that is right; but that does not apply to the Canadian trade, 
al Vee Montgomery. 
FAY oe [Sir William Petersen. ] 


was as of the 31st of July, that the freight market was still in an unprofitable ms 


. You were speaking in your statements .o 
Generally, from a cargo-carrying point 
By Mr. Kennedy: a ca wr ae ry 
Q. Would there be an exception to that statement in regard to the g 
dian trade?—A. Yes, if I had been at that time engaged: in this business. 
course there are certain trades in which a certain class of shipowners 
1oney running lines, but in that report I am simply referring to,a class 
steamer which has been called the tramp steamer, where we have to depend 
pon the open market entirely. We - De habe OUI 
By the Chairman: 


Q. But if the Canadian trade was good in 1923 and 1924 and your steam 


were tramp steamers, why couldn’t you have come into the Canadian trade 
ith them?—A. Impossible. The Conference lines would not allow me. ee 
uae By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ) Go ee fs te q 
_Q. Yesterday -you told us that the Conference lines were world. wide?- 
many | Ue Mee EN 
Q. Couldn’t you find a route where you were not in opposition to the 

ence lines fA. Yes, | i aren 


Ate 
h 


oan Days the Chairman: | ‘he Cone oe ek a 
- Q. In 1923 and 1924 the port of Montreal was visited by a conside able 
umber of tramps?—A. Certainly; I agree with that. — ee as 
Con Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think he said he was- discussing tramp steamers 
_ there, not liners.. re 4 PA ae ae 
The Wirness: That is the point. ay Ha ite 
_ © Hon. Mr. Stevens: He has given to us the results of a grain cargo in 
_ of these very ships, the other day, in which he indicates that he made a 
|? > of 1,900 pounds. ; ca | hay ne a 
' <The Witness: That is right, Mr. Stevens. — | 


- » By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | a aaa a aa e 
 Q. And came light?—A. From Hull. Ne Tlie octane 
~-Q. In ballast from Hull?—A.: Yes. aoe 


_ Qf that is correct, why couldn’t you have gone into the grain busines 
or any other cargo business from Montreal or Vancouver during the years 19 
and 1924?—A. Because you cannot always charter a ship in England into 
Canadian trade except where you have Conference lines running from. 
 Q. Frankly I cannot follow you at all, Sir William, when you say in con-. 
1ection with the tramp steamer business that you were under the control of the 
Conference lines; I really cannot think you are serious in that. For instance, 
take that year, from Vancouver there were scores of ships there in 1923 and 
PINON oR Veg) 2 0s MOA a gear NT Ae! 
— Q. Not controlled by any Conference lines?—A. The conditions were quite _ 
ifferent during 1923 and 1924. The trade from Vancouver was very much 
nfluenced by the disaster in Japan; there were large shipments of s fr 
‘ancouver to Japan, which gave the tramp steamers an opening for 
nt. Again, trade from Vancouver is quite different to trade from 


iy) Nah 


“Mr. Moe tied RO OE per cent, ae Stevens. 


By Hon, Mr. Sevens. 


ra Q. 61 per cent and more of the grain was shipped out of Montreal by non- ae 
- Conference line steamers?—A. Yes. ‘ tea 

4 @. You have such an immensity of cargo that surely you were competent 
_ to go into that trade the same as they were?—A. No, Ce not; how 

erro, Bry aia : 

i Q. Why couldn’t you?—A. It took me all my time to get the Rio Dorado 
sent out here. I particulary wanted a ship in Montreal, to give people a 
chance to look at her, to give them a chance of looking at this corrugated SP | 
It took me all my time to get -a charter secured in ‘England via New York. 

I left instructions when I left home under no conditions to send a ship out 
without having her chartered; the freight is held in so few hands, that the 
-freights are controlled. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


‘ah SNe? The real difficulty is, you could not get cargo through the brokers? 
sgt oa That is the difficulty. 
ae -Q. And had the shipowners in the Conference lines some control over the 
_ brokers 2A. Yes. 
. And for that reason a tramp cannot get cargo at Montreal?—A. Unless 
Cat is cargo left of the cheaper kinds, which the liners will not take, or cannot _ : 
“take, | 
| a Bayi or: Mr. Stevens: , 
Q. Do you seriously state, Sir William, that these freighters witch” Carry | 
60 per cent and odd out of Montreal secured that cargo as a sort of an act of 
: grace fram the liners?—A. I,would not call it grace, Mr. Stevens, but in sending 
4 out any odd tramp steamers, I do not think you would find any tramp steamers — 
- gent in here on the off chance of getting a cargo. ee 
. Q. That is a different question altogether; I quite agree with you that the © 
agent of the tramp steamer must necessarily look out for a cargo for the ship 
before he brings her to that point. But that is not the question. You assert — 
that you dare not enter the St. Lawrence because the Conference lines one ac 
_ by a system of boycott, prevent you getting cargo?—A. That is true. u ie 
Q. Would you state to the Committee that those tramp steamers last year | 
handled some 60 per cent of the grain out of Montreal and did so upon the 
. suifferance of the liners?—-A. Yes, certainly. I maintain that with truth ; that | 
is my opinion. I express that as my opinion. ae 
Q. Upon what is that opinion based? . Because frankly I cannot believe a 
ats While I am not at all questioning your veracity ; I cannot believe that your — 
~ opinion is soundly based at all. If you can give us any good grounds for 
it, it will be an important point for us to consider?—A. I have been in ie 
trade for some hai and know i Eee ons well, Hy to pee Me send 


ook 


By Mr. M ontgomery, Ges Ase ve 
Q. We have it in the evidence that tramp sailings from Montreal. ve the | 


je 1924 were no less than 446?—A. Yes. ae 
[Sir William Petersen.} sae 


: _ heavily by coming into the St. Lawrence. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEB 


Oe Your suggestion is that those 446 sailings were made by an act of gra : 
on the part of the liners?—A. Yes, to a great extent, Mr. Montgomery, and I 
will tell you also that a great many of those tramp steamers lost money very __ 


Q. Let me give you a few more figures, Sir William. | 
By Mr. Kennedy: ; ne 


Q. Is it the general tendency for the liners to drive the tramps out of the 
regular business?—A. Will you allow me to give a concrete example? 

The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

The Witnezss: I will tell you of one. 

The CuairMan: Answer the general question first, Sir William, and give 
your illustration afterwards. mv 

The Witness:- While you are pressing me upon this question, I think I - 
must tell you openly and squarely the situation, and I will give you one concrete 
example. A certain line of steamers, which has very fine steamers, about 26 
or 27 of them, attempted last year to open trade with Canada, ‘and sent their 
boats in here. They got cargoes to Italy, where they were trading from. It 
is the Lloyd-Italiana I am now speaking of, a powerful company’ they 
attempted to get freight back again from Italy and France, picking up freight 
westbound for Canada, the shippers offering even lower rates than were going. © 
The shippers were telegraphed or cabled from Montreal to give the preference 
to a Conference line. That Conference line picked up goods here, discharged 
them in Montreal, and took a full cargo back, not to Italy but to England, 
preventing this other line from continuing. This other line lost about 30,000 — 
pounds last year here by attempting to open trade with Italy. Now, that was 
a great discrimination against Canada, and it will give yeu an instance of the 
situation when anyone attempts to run cargo steamers outside the Conference 
to this country. i , 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | ‘ 
Q. Sir William, you are giving us a lot of stuff which we cannot control 
at el 
Mr. Kennepy (Glengarry): Just one question, Mr. Chairman, if you 
please. | 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengarry): 

Q. In this report from whieh Mr. Stevens quoted last night, at page 85, 
Section 186, page 557, there is a comparison between liners and tramps? 
et Yes. ; \ 

Q. I would like to read a few lines to see if you agree with me?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reading): “We have already pointed out in the first part of this 
report the large and important part played in our maritime economy by the 
tramp steamers, which, before the war, comprised about sixty per cent of the — 
total British tonnage, and was indispensible as a means of moving from the ~~ 
various parts of the world the seasonal crops of grain, cattle, wool, rice and | 
similar commodities which it was impossible for the liners on the different routes 
to deal with. There were, however, tendencies in the years immediately pre- 
- ceding the war, and have continued since its commencement, toward, first, the ! 
gradual conversion in some cases of the tramp into a regular liner; the successful 
competition: of an established line where tramp vessels have succeeded in opening 
up a more or less regular trade; the absorption of tramp vessels by regular 
liners”?—A. Yes. gs ‘ee 

Q. Do you agree with those three conclusions?—A. Yes, quite. Pepi 

Q. That is the general tendency in’ the trade?—A Well, owners of tramp 
_ Steamers can afford to drop a considerable amount of money to open trades 


[Sir William Petersen.] De fe 
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ORS. running on lines, and ‘heyuvery. often succeed, but it is a very hazardous business 
and it cannot be attempted all the time—that is, for a line to attempt to 
establish a line independent of the Conference lines. If you, in the shipping 


hh business, owy a tramp and wish to open up a new trade, you size up the geo- 


a graphical position, and then you, as a business man, ask yourself this question: 


“Ts 1t worth while to drop a few thousand pounds to establish this line?” ~ If 
you want to make an omelet, you have to break eggs, and I have done it myself 
in other parts of the world, but on the St. Lawrence there exists a rather unique 


-- position— | 


@. In a further comparison of the tramp and liner business, I would like | 
to read another sentence or two and ask you for your opinion on them. This 
is from Section 188 of this report, page 588?—-A. May I ask what that report is? 

_ Q. It is the report from which Mr. Stevens quoted last night on “Shipping 
and Shipbuilding.” 

Hon Mr. Stevens: Of 1918. 


By Mr. Kennedy (Glengary): 


' Q. (Reading): “No doubt the presence of the tramp-owner acted as a 
wholesome check on the Conference system, but there are indications that when 
the lines were in position to enter into direct competition with tramps, the 
former tended to win.” Do-you think that is true2—A. No. That the liners 
intended to win? — 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, of course; I misunderstood you. 
Q. (Reading): ‘In shipping, as in other industries, the modern tendency 
is in the direction of large organizations.” Is that true?—A. Yesy sometimes 


when a tramp attempts to break into a trade, to open up a regular line, if it 


is thought they will succeed, they very often are absorbed by the liners,—amalga- 
mated. | 
@. And further: ‘We see in the first part of this report that the absorption 


of tramp tonnage by the companies owning regular lines was a most unfortunate — 


feature of the present shipping situation”?—A. I quite agree. 

Q. You agree with that?—A. Yes. 

Q. (Reading): “In our opininon this absorption is fraught with special 
danger to the supremacy of British shipping after the war, and only such action 
as we have recommended can prevent it from being disastrous’?—-A. I do not 
know, of course, the action which they have suggested. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Imperial Shipping Committee. That is what they 


- recommended, and it later was established. 


The Witness: Of course, I am glad to hear they have such great faith in 
the Imperial Shipping Committee. I have no such great ‘faith in them. 

The CuatrMan: I do not know whether Mr. Kennedy* expressed faith or 
want of faith in the report; he was merely asking Sir William if he agreed with 
the opinions. : 


‘The Wrrness: I do agree ‘vith the opinions. 
By Mr. Halbert: 
Q. Do I understand that brokers are employed to secure the tonnage for 


the shipping lines?—A. You mean the Conference lines? 


Q. For the Conference lines?—A. Yes, I think so, but they have their own 
brokers to procure freight for them. oN 


Q. Then, supposing in a trade you, or some person else, put on a boat to 


Montreal, for instance, that was not in a Conference line; those brokers would 


_ hot be inclined to let you have the freight?—A. They would all work against 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


Mh 4 Oe decietan che gave. you ee tonne ge 2 
eau what would happen to the broker?—A. TI thi k he roke 


tere icone who buy up all the cattle space aad re-let it ve 
a AL That I am not conversant with. I cannot offer. you an opinion o 
ein this een, I may tell you, I should be bound on ie ah sane to 
i cattle. 


ab Gaile space for ee a anyone outside iy, po four eae to s 
cattle has to go to them. 


‘Mr. Kennepy (GLENGARRY): Who are they? 


: Mr. Haxperr: Schomberg and Brown are two. The Afaees have sabe 
oe a aie will of these men in regard to shipping the cattle. If that is true, Ww 
ane want, to know it, because it is a serious thing for the men of this Provinee, : 


ey Mr. Halbert: 


f ‘ i 


“present 
roe Bay Mr, Montgomery, HG Oise | 
Q. Now shall we'go back to something we do know something about, Sir 
“William? In the first place is it your ‘suggestion that the lines emplo: 
_ brokers, or pay any brokers at all on eastbound cargo?—aA. I did: not quit 
 cateh that. ny 
. Q. Is it your suggestion, or do you assent to the A ioaeation mane: by aa 
ne of the Committee, that the eastbound ashy is controlled by broker ‘ 
A No, certainly not. 
0. Or that the Canadian linees pay any brokerage on eastbound freight 
sy a I take it so, as far as I understand. 
Q. My instructions are quite the contrary. Except Battle | 
Mr. SyMINncron, K.C.: It is only a matter of terms. — Rees 


gn ie Moa teainiey, K.C.: Then we come back to the situation ia Mor 
‘treal; and the grain. . ie Ae 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | vie 

q Q. There is not any crime in a steamship having a broker or. agent, 
- get cargo for them?—A. Not all all. 3 
» Q.Tt is an ordinary situation?—A. Genes 


Mr. Durr: They would be foolish to oy brokers if they have th 
own. organization. / 


The Witness: I mean where brokers are borane | : ae ms Z 2 
By Mr. Montgomery, 6 6 . j Liv aie sult of : 


| Q. Now what do you think happened tc the unfortunate brokers w 
procured cargo for these 441 sailings out of Montreal last year?—A. I ie 
no idea. : 

‘Hon, Mr. Stevens: Probably all in the erdeteee. 


i i The Wirness: I have no idea Let me clear this first, Mr. Montaoniees im 
as to the brokers. I did not refer to brokers entirely engaged by the Confer- 
ence, but if a broker or an agent was engaged entirely by the Conferen ve 
would have thought he would have been under their authority, and I Uae 
e is under the Conference, and he would not like to go past: a. e 


ship and send cargo by. any other. line without permission. 
(Sir William Petersen.] 


~ And if "her borney tales it, (en they g° and look for a 


ts nue That. is eh that is the position. _ 
_ Mr, ‘MontcoMeEry, KC. ‘That is your idea, Mr. Duff os 
_Mr. Durr: That is right. i am just trying to teach you something Mr. 


es “The Ee ages I think we have discussed the question of brokers enough; 
R. us go on to another point. 

oh Mr. ‘Montreomery, K.C.: I havé some figures on this. I would Tike fa 

a put before you one or two figures we have in evidence, for the years 1923 and 


_ 1924: that in 1923 the tramps carried 48,877, 723—bushels I Suppose that is— " 


ck against the liners 64,791,401; or 43 per cent against 57 per cent. Those es 
are in evidence already. | . 

io ieMr. SymMineron, K.C.: Are yee I would like them in. We were to 
ay if I remember rightly, the 1923 figures. The only ones quoted in my 
recollection are for 1924. The question was asked wpeine that ratio applied 
to previous years. 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know, I did not give Pec: quoted from this at all. 
; got mine from the Montreal Harbour Board. 


‘ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: 1924, though Mr. Stevens. 


a3 Hon. Mr. Stevens: 1923 and 1924. There is a slight difference and it is 
Ag Paiste for by the holdover in the elevator. 


Baer. SYMINGTON, K.C.: The point was, the liners carried more tae the 
Ms tramps, which I understand was the condition every year prior to 1924. . 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It was in every year. In 1921 the tramps carried. 
more than the liners. In 1922 the tramps carried more than the liners. In_ 
Tact 1923 is the only exception. If my learned friend wants the figures oe 
ie (1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, he can have them. 


The CHairnMAN: May I request that you read out those figures and we will 
= them in the record. I think it will be valuable to have them. You are” 
a giving us the difference of what? Grain carried by liners and tramps?. 

_ Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Do you want them in totals, percentages, or both? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Gross bushels and per cents. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: They are as follows:— 


% Hood = 999 
Tinerat a. Rte 48 61,028,908 49 72,951,297. 
Tramps ......... 52 66,063,050 51 75,929,006 
‘ Rotaieri ote Mal 127,091,958 148,880,403 ie 
Behe ‘G Go Ya 0aS % 1924 
Mee oe Taner 050s. i) BT 62791401739 Bo B16 ena 
Prampa ss). oe) 48) ABBAS. G1. 92-777,807 
nd aa | . 
Tuvala cess 113,669,124 152,093,979 


as1s 18 it not? 
Se Za [Sir William Petersen.] 


The Cuamman: Taking all the ee together it is about a fifty- Aity Gs | 


- a vessel that were » atill under the shipping bene were in England ars 
: uh 


ee ‘Mr. FLINTOFT: There is a reference to it on page 16 of the Reply. 


The Cuatrman: These are bushels of grain of all sorts? as 
: Mr. Monmcomery, K.C.:° “Yes. ae | 
i Mr. Durr: Now that you have etvey us that valuable information 


if ‘you could give us the percentages of the Bete class of cargo? M 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.:.I have not that. information, Mr. ‘Duff, bub 
‘think all the evidence is to the effect that the tramps do not get the higher — 


class” freights; that is the perishable cargo “ ae - that kind; oe 
rey a liner por 


3 Woe cateo of grain, ‘and are intended ia that purpose: ee are fot run 


oe a liner Vea for a general ¢ cargoy ye ue es sheds and regular shay 


Vets oe SHaw: Mr. ee san, it might Be herein to ae tha 
average percentage is 482 per cent for the liners and 514 for the tramps. 
~The Cuarrman: Nearly on a fifty- fifty basis, as I said. ea 
Mr. Monraomery, K. C.: Now let me give one other piece of information, 
ad promise of 11 pence per quarter higher than the liners. = = = = | 
! Mr. Symineton, K.C.: We asked for the figures for the other years, ~ Are 


ye Rien: available? 


~The Wrrness: That is quite natural. Of course thes liners. aul not 
“possibly. take all the grain and they want somebody to Carry) it and h 
arrange accordingly for the tramp. | 5 ae 
ay VEN Manicomeny. EOE: ie eee 
 Q. Now in addition to the unprofitable freight market a which 
Ae refers, I think, Sir William, you have had occasion to refer in. 
Annual Report to the, very large increase in your’ iP eotopune Sa 
perhaps. . 
pe QQ. i am ee at the moment from your 1920 tera oe first ( 


Cost ol ee and I am sorry i say that. for the pena coy 
the accounts there | pa been @ very considerable _ Increase it 


Y “one ee 3 | 
- The Wirnzss: In 1920? “eer ae Rae) 
BL evLT MonTGoMERY, KCrs Yer coir William. (Reading) :— aan bie 


Bic 

“Taking it all together from the beginning, the yee charges. 
for insurance, wages, stores and provisions, have increased by 300 per 
cent; port charges by 200 per cent; repairs by 375 to 400 per cent; edit ee 
bunker coals by practically 500 per ‘cent. In addition to prices having 
increased in this remarkable way you will not perhaps be surprised 
| from what you know of our affairs, to learn that both the value of the — | 
+ goods, received and standard or service rendered have been lamentably —_ 
short of what we have been accustomed to in pre-war days. I ventured 

last year in telling you this to predict ”’— 


Then it goes on to something else. 
~.Q. I would ask you whether or not that report at the time it was made, 
correctly set forth the situation?—-A. In 1920, yes, I had a lot of old boats” ea 
n those days, not corrugated ships and. not up-to- -date steamers, I was for- 
te enough to get rid of them in 1920. a 
 Q. I don’t think your reference is to your boats, but to the conditions as 
to increases in the costs, to which every shipping man was subject?—A. I | 
; gree with that. The expenses were enormously increased, I did not. realize Oe, 
oO "sue extent. uh 


By Mr. Duff: 
Oo But is it not true that the year Mr. Montgomery quotes from was a 
really a war year?—A. That is correct. oe 


-Q. At that time, there were great increases in the cost of freights as well 
s other ee Yes. 


Mr. eerecraiy K. ©. thought at important to draw attention to. this) 
* reason of the fact-that a statement was put in in which peteoutanye were 
ee oe out as between 1919 and 1923. : . 
©) (The CHarrMan: Sir William was himself the Chairman of this company : 
‘ at that time? 

The Wirness: No, Lord Wemyss was the Chairman. 


By the Chairman: 


? Zi Q. What position did you occupy with ie company when thab on 
; which Mr. paneomery has mentioned was A. I was. the ene 


| By Mr. Mucetiey KC: ce Rae 
i a 2 ou were then and still ated Ay still am. 


(Sir William Petersen.] : ; * 


y hat. ion shall we I , nh 
‘Suaw: Is this the gentleman Bho is an Admira 
e ‘Witness: No, he is a cousin of the A miral. 

he Cuarrman: We will adjourn until half a 


Nie omy 


sth iw: Gentlemen, I will ask the Committee to come to order, 
ee will you please assume again the witness chair? yf ikea 


a 


may. 


mats CuairMAN: Proceed, Mr. pan 
mo By Mr. Mon gone K.C.: 
eae as i: existed In Oe summer of 1924, and I think you told us Hae oo a 


nee Mr. Preston some time in the latter part of June?—A. That is right. 
: ot And that he put up to ren. his Pee for his ame of Hoe 


aan He said he td like to discuss important matters in "connectic 
with ocean rates. 7 ge): 
. «Q. We are anxious to get all the documents in this case, where we ha 
anything in writing, and I do not want to bother with this if it was merely 
_ making of an appointment?—A. It was merely the making of an appointm 
ee ae referring to the business generally. se 
- @. And when he came to you he put up his shonoetige an He did g 
: tyes a ee BNC | he give you his “ frank statement” of the Canadian case?—A.. eS1 
he did. ; | pha 
Q. How is that?—A. He laid all his cards” on the table. Py 
~ Q. What do you mean by that? Did he discuss the Hae verbally 
you-A, Yes. 


: Galle hothiie es in writing. He diceaeed the. EC: aie mee te 
a and asked me if I could “aoeerne some sort of scheme eon ius sul 


‘ FO. And you ati formulated 4 proposition? A, Well, I J Gi som 
ee prior to my meeting Mr. Low—you know, it was-not until the end of July | 
hat I met Mr. Low. © *: 
'G. Now, had you not reached the point of disetiseing any Ot the princi ) 
vith Mr. Preston?—A. Yes; in the course of two or three weeks, up to the 
_ time I met Mr. Low, I had discussed matters with him in a general way. © 
Q: You had not prepared any memorandum of any kind?—A. It we 
n the day—I had prepared some sort of memorandum, pen was han 
Mr. Low ee me Cl OR ae | a 


SAW Mr. Low. I had prepared it a day or two before, ready to hand to him. 


Q. The reason I ask you these questions, Sir William, is that Mr. Preston has : | 


Lo ‘told us that he took the matter up with you, as you state, some time in the 
latter part of June?—A.” Yes. 


Q. That eared: a Ie NGS te was Handed to him ihe very day Ae 


: Q. And we have of record a cable which he sent to the Minister on the ae 


80th of June, followed by a letter dated the 4th of July, which would seem to 
a - Indicate that up to that time you were discussing things rather in detail?—A. 
_ Rather in what? | 


The CHarrMAN: In detail. 
The Wirness: Yes, we did. I think, after the aeeerel meeting, we did 
_ discuss things in detail. 


\ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


* 


- some discussion I suggested the adoption of a certain method of meeting the 
conditions. It was formulated, really, by me; I'am the guilty person. 
Q. I do not know whether you have seen this correspondence, or whether 


between Mr. Low and Mr. Preston? ; 

‘Q. Yes?—A. I have not seen it. : 

i Q. For instance, in his letter of the 4th of July, 1924, he speaks of the pro- 
- position as follows:— 

‘“(1) Fare for immigrants not to exceed £6.” Was that a proposal of 
 yours?—A: It may have been discussed, but I do not know that we discussed | 
rates for immigrants—however, it may have been. 

-Q. I want to know how far Mr. Preston was authorized by you to submie 
iat proposal to the Minister?—A. He had my authority to discuss anything © 
I had proposed to him. I wanted him to lay it before the Minister, but as to 
_ discussing an exact rate at that time, really I do not remember. 

a Q. Now, “ The carrying rate for cattle shall not exceed $15 per head” ?2— 
7s Ae Ves: 
i 


-Q. You’ concurred in that?—A. Yee, and I still do. 

Bee: Q. “(3) Upon general cargoes, such fares as may be agreed upon, but 
probably not to exceed one-half the rate now charged by the Conference” ?— 
A. Well, I do not think I can remember of any rate being actually mentioned _ 
about freight: that was a matter that was left open for the Minister to decide. 

Q@. Then, is it your suggestion that was speculation on the part of Mr. 
Preston only, and did not incorporate any ideas which he had discussed with — 
-you?—A. No, I would not say that. Of course. we discussed so many things | 
that I really cannot bind myself at the present time to any small detail. 
: Q. Would you call the carriage of all general cargo, exclusive of the few 


~Q. Now, Sir William, you were thoroughly familiar with the conditions. 


> suggestion that the revenue of the shipping companies generally should be cut 

in half?—A. I do not think that was the intention of the Government. 

| @. Then either yourself or Mr. Preston was guilty of that suggestion? 
: Q. Shall we - exculpate you, and ees Une aoe on the shoulders of Poor 


eh fully poe any ‘idea oe a ay was brought up. I could not Hecuae that 
until I-saw Mr. FO. | 


[Sir William Paiersen:| 


Q. Were the propositions formulated by “you or be him?—A., Well, after 


you would like to have a copy before you--A. You mean the correspondence — 


— commodities referred to a’ “small detail’? —-A. Yes, I did at that stage; >) 4: 


of the shipping industry at that time, and were you not rather amazed at the — 


that sort. ya that put forward?—A. No, I do not thir 
do that now—cut the rates in two, and fe a very. handsome bias 


“it was Lal if a Eine one had Wee a loss on their Punting ; Me b 
oy ade ete ii: 


you etn concern Cay Bait th ab A I did not concern TH aban that 
I wish to state at the outset that I would like to concentrate myself purely 
“upon the Canadian trade. Suit 
~ Q. Well now, apparently, in aie to ger see: rates and subsidies, y 
would also— 


itsell to. me e that I want to ask Rae William. 


By the Chairman: : 


Q. Sir William, in your address to your Shareholders of the 31st of Decem: 
ine 1924, you had given them to understand that, although your company had 
ae - broken even or had done a little better, in the last fiscal year of your company, 
it was impossible for you to give your ‘shareholders a dividend. Am I right 1 
thus rehearsing your evidence?——A. Quite. 
~Q. Now, sir, that being so, how would it: be possible, or raen will you 
oe to me how it would be possible to cut rates in half?—A. That could | 
only be possible if I transferred my ships to the St. Lawrence trade, and operated 
under the protection of a subsidy. I could not do that in the open market. 
Q. Was it your feeling then that, without a subsidy, you would lose money? 
eee Certainly. -1 could not attempt to come near the St. Lawrence, apart from 
any question of not being fixed. There are very few tramp steamers. fixed im.” 
_ Montreal; they are all fixed by New York, and in addition to that, the tram 
steamers have such enormous delays, because they have to give place to tl 
liners, that part of the profit is absorbed in the delay. The whole situation here 
seems to be absorbed by the liners, at the cost of the tramp. | 
Q. Can you state what is the cause of the delay in the St. aww 
A. The delay is caused, for one reason, in that when the liner has no shed 
or pier accommodation, the tramp steamer, lying along side, has to get out of 

_ the way, and allow the liner to load, and they have to go out in the stream ve 
often and await the loading of the liner, before they can get back in ie ee 
berth again, which is an enormous loss of time to the tramp. a 


By Hon. Mr. Grebe ' oe iu 
Q. The same thing-applies to other sections?—A. Not to the ‘same - extent, 


Mr. Stevens, because the Conference Lines in Canada have such. enormous 
7 ey that the tramp steamer is absolutely at their mercy. 


By Mr Kennedy, (Hdmonton) a) i nM 


. Q. Do the liners have nearly all the berths in Ao: nae of ‘Wieatee a 
taken up in that way?—A. ‘Yes, the tramp steamer has no regular quay space, 
except such as may be arranged by an agent, to whom you consign the ship, — 
but that agent is in the hands of the liners again, to get the ship alongside the — 
quay, but the overhead elevators, which may - ‘be used for the tramp steame ; 
_ to load grain, can be used. When you get out of the way, you. ha | ) 

the loading of the grain and the delay is consequently Lass Be a 


[Sir William Petersen.) ‘ 


a 


merely with gene al c 


ae or very ae “That is. Me con- x 
The tramps seem to a what is left by ee ‘ ae 


4, 


; by the liners. 


Po By Mr: Kennedy, (Edmonton): Te ates aAE 
iN @. Did F understand you to say that most of the erain toda on tes the 

tramps at’ Montreal is chartered in New York?—-A. Yes, New York. There is 
not a single one in Canada today that could get a charter for any of my 
steamers for a grain cargo. I have to do it through New, York, and a large 


amount of the he I have in my ships is ‘American grain. The ee bas 18, 


” HG. Would that. be ‘true. generally, of the grain, that went out in 1924, in 
ems steamers?—A. Yes. 
—Q. Chartered in New York, not: Montréal?—A. Yes. 


Pie by Hon, Mr. Stevens: | 
/ _Q. Do you suggest that the reason by the charter market is centered A 
ee in New York is because the conference lines in Montreal exercise some sinister : 
- influence over the chartering in Montreal?—A. No, I do not altogether say that. 
y Q. Is it not altogether a matter in the course of the shipping business? 
—A. But no broker.could exist in Montreal, without the consent of the Confer- 
; ence Lines. They would not dare to charter any tramp without their consent. 
_  Q. Exactly the same thing applies to San Francisco and again to Van-— 
; -couver. San Francisco is the charter market for the Pacific and New York - 
for the Atlantic. The fact that the chartering is done in New York and San — 
_ Francisco respectively, is not due to the influence of the conference liners? ~ 
—A. I do not know about San Francisco. _ Ap 
-. Q. But in Montreal you claim it is due to the influence of the Conference: a 
‘Liners?—A. esi: 7 i 
pe, Is, not, New York equall Vv under ‘the influence of the Conference Liners, : 
@ithe same as Montreal? That is the argument we have had here.—A. As far 
as the part of the conference—the, rule of the conference line, is concerned, - 
there are outside brokers in New York, chartering outside ships, such as those _ 
who charter mine, through brokerage in New York. My point is that no 
if Lines, could attempt to charter ships outside of the influence of the Conte ‘ 
ines a4 . 


Nene 


By the Chairman: 


“ 


mL 


ie a) Why could not a broker dae up mest in Montreal, and tates “8 ae 
living, getting cargo for tramp ships?—A. He would starve to death, 
Q. Why “would he starve to death?—A. Because the conference Tines _ 
would not allow him to make a living. : 
_ .Q. In what way would they prevent him from making a living?—A. Thos 
‘ould not tolerate him at all, unless he submitted to their rules and ae 
ions, and was part and- parcel of the conference lines. iy 
: Q. Forgive me for insisting on it, but I want to get it cleared up in. ‘my : 
nd. In what wav would their lack of toleration be expressed? To give & 
erete instance: John Jones is a smart young man, and he wants to be a 
er’s broker, and he opens up an office on St. Francois Xavier Street. 


would prevent him making money, if he knew his business?—A. John 
Balle [Sir ee aa titel ye 


; Q. Why? (Ea ay 
Sir Henry Drayton: There is not, enough business as against New York N 
on this market. | : ee a es 
Veay, _ By the Chairman: EPCs ee SS 


Ne 


_ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Sona 
: @. You do not mean that, surely?—A. Yes. I am only giving you my — 
experience, Mr. Stevens. I cannot do any more. 2eagiaate 
Q. As to this question about charters, is this not a fact: I might not be- 
using the correct terms, but I think you understand what I am driving at. 
_ New York, being a large port, with a lot of cargo vessels coming in, and 
_ giving a better opportunity of getting freight, in and out, establishes an 
_ ascendency over Montreal,’as to the market for chartering ships? Is that right ( 
Or ast not’-—A~ Yeo | , a 
_ Q. That is correct?—A. That is correct, to a certain extent, yes. esi 
_ Q. It is correct, is it not?—A~ You are speaking in the general sense. You > 
are not referring to the conference at all? t ace 
QQ. I am referring to New York, as a chartering market, as against — 
Montreal, that the success or the advantage to New York over Montreal, is, 
that it is a larger market. for freight handling?—A. Yes. Of course, there 
_ are So many shippers there that he could go to a shipper and ask him what 
shipments he has and provide tonnage. You cannot do that in Montreal, = 
- .Q. The fact that there is a larger amount of freight coming to New York, © 
» providing inward cargoes, affords better charters for outward cargoes?—A, | 
That seems common sense, but if he is discharged in New York and cannot | 
get freights from there, they very ‘often would like to divert them to the St. — 
_ Lawrence. parr em : : . ; ae 
Q. My next question is this: As a result of that, New York has built up 7 
a large business in chartering them?—A. That is true. Bees 
_ . Q. Now then, your broker in New York will have a larger number of pro- — 
spective cargo vessels on his list than a broker in Montreal would have?—A, — 
Not necessarily, because you can follow every ship so easily. It does note 
matter what part of the world they are in. Lloyds will tell you the movement. Ee 
of every ship, where they are bound to and when they are due there. ae 
~Q. You know that the broker in New York is more likely to give him — 
cargo than the broker in Montreal?—A. Tt all depends on his acquaintance — 
_ with conditions in Montreal. ; We ! ty 
— » Q. 1 am speaking in relation to a cargo market?—-A. I suppose that i 
~ generally true. oe ae 
 Q. The broker in Montreal, who desires to charter a ship, would ‘have a | 
better opportunity of getting such a ship through New York than by waiting © 
or looking for it in different parts of the world. There is a market established — 
_- there?—A. I do not know of any broker in Montreal, who is an independent — 
_ chartering broker. I-do not know of any. John Jones, I have not found ye 
_.  Q. There were 469 tramp steamers which sailed from Montreal alone last 
_ year, and there must be brokers to do that business—A. Do not forget this be 
_ that a large proportion of that grain is American grain, coming by Montreal. 
_Q. As a matter of fact, that broker in Montreal goes to the New York 
W Market, to get that vessel?-A’ If he is in existence > 1 do not know whetk 
he is born vet. 7a Rae 
a _ {Sir William Petersen.] 


ae 
wel 
ea 
‘d 


en ati ee 2 tears Sane) Rae 


~__Q. You were speaking of the liners having priority over the tramp for 
Brie or discharging?—A. Yes. or 
mts Q. Are you familiar with the port ae Montreal? A, Fairly well. I eed i 
* to be very well acquainted with it, but not for the last few years, until my 
iW ey aoe recent experience. ea 


Q. Then I wish to ask you whether you-——A. I am not speaking of myself 
mow: . 1 te speaking also of the experience of other shipowners. : 
would ask you whether your statement applies to anything except 
Pine ial which the finers occupy for their general cargo purposes, and for’ 
ey) which they pay a heavy rental?—A. That is possible. 
a Q. And I would ask you further whether or not the piers, both fee and 
below Windmill Point, as well as at Hovhelaga grain elevator, where the tramp 
hts. dree. LO enter——there is no question of any priority of lines?—A. Pedaresays 
os - Q. Are you aware that the liner has to have sheds, which the amp steamer 
does not have to provide?—A.-That is so. Yes, I agree. Ws 
._ Q. Have you inquired into the heavy increases that have been cae in 
these shed rentals?—-A. No, I have not. 
| Q. The figures which T have before me would indicate that they have risen 
ot from 1908 to 1924—from 5.83 cents to 12 cents, or an increase of 106 per cent. 


_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Is that when they owned their own sheds? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I cannot tell you, Mr. Symington. 
The CHatrmMan: So many cents for what, Mr. Montgomery? 
-Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Oh, I beg pardon; that is, per foot. 


By Myr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


fe Q. You are aware, are you not, Sir William, that there is considerable 
anthracite coal brought from the United Kingdom to Montreal?—A. No. 
—,  Q. You are not acquainted with that?—A. No. 

- Q. I was gonig to suggest to you that the charters for those boats are 
practically all made in Montreal, but possibly you know nothing about that— _ 
» A. No, I have heard about it, but I cannot speak positively. ae 
yal Then let us go on to your meeting with the Minister. I think you ole | 
es us that you met him towards the latter part of July?—A. Yes, about the ah 
Brac OF 28th or 29th of July. 

- Q. Are you speaking just from recollection? Boone for your acsletaneey 
c: Cy will tell you that Mr. Preston’s account seemed to indicate that he arrived — 
about the 18th or 19th of July at Southampton for the purpose of meeting you, 

I am taking his expense account for those dates?—A. Mr. Preston did? Well, — 

_ I was not introduced, I think, until the very end of July. ORS cee 
* Q. You then prepared a memorandum for him?—A. Yes. Cran 

_ Q. Have you that memorandum?—A. I have not got it with me. But I~ 
sent in my correspondence, one to Mr. Low, and no doubt he has, it on record. - 


am 


as ’ By the Chairman: es 

i @. You have not got it yourself, sir2—A. No, I have copies of if in Eng- ue, 

Be land but not here. Geet, 
By aM es Me ontgomery, BEN 


QQ. You have no copy of the memorandum you sent to the Minister?—A. 
o, not the one I supplied to the Minister. 
; fae See I was speaking of the letter of oe 4, I should have drawn your 


- fidential,” which says: S prepared to negotiate wi 
steamship service between Canada and Great Britai: 
eat that timer oA, Wee wast x? at thag time ue ee 
 - Q. That memorandum sets out nine points dealing with freight rates anc 
 eontrol?—A. That “is right, RTS eC ay a a 
— Q. And that is the memorandum which accompanies the letter of July 4. 
I mention that lest you should think I was. referring to the one sent to the 
_° Minister?—-A. Yes, very likely Mr. Preston had a copy of it at the time. ve 
~ Q. You will see that this accompanied Mr. Preston’s letter of July 4; and. 
you told us your memorandum was only prepared a day or two before you met 
_ the Minister. I do not want to. mislead you?—A. No, quite, 1 understand; — 
_,but you know, Mr. Montgomery, it. is very difficult for me at this present 
- moment to remember the very date I made this memorandum and handed it. — 
_ I know Mr. Preston and I had discussed it, and I made out the “memorandum | 
_ ready for Mr. Low’s arrival, to be handed to him; whether I handed it to Mr. ae 
_- Preston at that date, or whether I told him to keep it until the arrival of Mop 
|. Low, I really cannot tell you. 2) ae 
_-  Q. I am not directly interested in the date. I was merely trying to find 
out whether that was the memorandum, or whether it was the expression of : 
Mr. Preston’s hopes of what he could do with you—A. No, the memorandum 
_ made out referring to “ X ”, the unknown quantity at that time, was made out — 
=. by me and it was only made out in one form and has assumed no other shape — 
than you will findsto-day. . 7 | 


i 


_Q. That was the memorandum, you will remember which concluded: — 
ns X’ is under contract and is now building a fleet of ten of the highest class — 
a ships.” You will perhaps recognize it by that?—A. Yes, that -is right, «7-008 
Q. Mr. Donald suggests that I might show you the copy.—A. These are _ 
- pomts out of my memorandum, but it is not the actual memorandum I made — 
- out for the Minister; these are the points, the essentials, taken out from the — 
memorandum. | eal calh 
__ Q. Apparently you ‘had other matters under discussion at that time. You ~ 
~ may look at my copy of the correspondence, and I will use Mr. Flintoft’s—A. — 
This I do not know anything about, Mr. Montgomery; the correspondence. _ 
__ Q. I will ask you questions about. it, Sir William, if you will look at the © 
| letter of July 4, that is the page I want to ask about. I suggest, to you that 
pu apparently had other matters under discussion at that time, apart from the 
_ fixing of ocean rates, since Mr. Preston goes on to say: “I am inclined’to think — 
it will be possible to look upon a programme which will avoid the occasion OL oa 
the Government asking Parliament again to provide for deficits in the operation — 
_ of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine.” Can you tell us what that 
referred to?—A. Well, the Merchant Marine was certainly discussed, and I had 
my eye on the Merchant Marine at the time, but»I did not write that letter, 
Mr. Montgomery. tgs Ba 
Q. No, I know that, Sir William ; I was merely asking you whether you «| 
could help us at all in elucidating it. As far as you can say; it refers to a 4 
_ possible sale to you of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—A. ‘Well im 
- IT will tell you candidly now that Mr. Preston looked upon a proposition of that 
kind, as ludicrous and advised me very strongly not to touch it. we). 
_ ./Q. He was not an agent then for the Canadian Government ?—A. Well, 
he was a very honest one, perhaps. , i 
 Q. Did you consider he was advising you or the Government?—A. No, | 
_ he was not advising me, on behalf of the Government ; that was not his mission 
to England to sell the Merchant Marine. No doubt that emanated from myself. 
 *Q. But he apparently was in favour of a sale of the Merchant Marine? _ 
He has told us what he thought of it.—A. Well, probably, I don’t know.) a 


‘ : [Sir William Petersen.] 


Bey hoat 


‘ Q. And pe renee ey isca you not cll it. a He. was oe in neat 
fay ur of the Merchant Marine, to advise any friend to go into it. 
Q. Then Bie do you think he mee when he wrote to the Minister and 


mca | ‘am melee to think it on be possible to look upon. a pro- ae 
eramme which will avoid the occasion of the Government asking Par-. ae i 
is liament again to provide for deficits in the operation of the Canadian _ fo 
_< Government Merchant “Marine.” 
At Well, I really could not tell you what was in Mr. Preston’s mimd at. that” 
time, except that it arose out of discussions that we had in connection with the 
“Merchant Marine. « As I tell you, I had in-my mind to buy some of the chips 
~ Q. Let us pass on then to the next paragraph and see if you can be of 
greater assistance with ae May I explain a little further ? Because | T 
think it is necessary. 


. The CuHatrMan: By a sort of telepathy I communicated, to Mr. eee: 
-gomery that I thought we had spent enough time on the Merchant Marine, 

because after all it is not just the matter we have under discussion. T here-_ 
i ore I think I would ask you to pass that. ne A 


_ Hon. Mr. Stnciam: Sir William is entitled to make an explanation if he 
thinks it is necessary. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Surely. \ 
The CHAIRMAN: If it is necessary, yes. 


| The Wrrness: I will tell you, I am interested in a very important sian 
on the Thames, ,and it was in my mind to open trade with Russia and make 
an emporium on my wharf on the Thames, for small ships running to the Baltic, — 
to open trade with the Soviet Government: and the smaller ships, which are ee 
_ lying idle today, in the Merchant Marine, 13 or 14 of them, I had in my mind’s 
- eye to purchase in order to utilize them in ,connection with that eontaninlatad : 
line to Russia. That is the bottom of the whole thing to begin with. Subse-_ a 0 a 
< quently it developed into a bigger thing, in the course of conversation. : Be Oe ges Oe 


yy 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


QQ. Mr. Preston was not referring to the smaller vessels. It was not the 
‘a gale to you of the small unused vessels, that he is referring to; he is Pee ae 
’ of deficits in the operation presumably of the boats which were in service eae 
Yes, that may be possible. 

Baa Gh Now apparently Mr. Preston proposed to hand over Ssineuitin more 
to you or you had your eye on it. If you will look ’ at the next paragraph in 
the letter you will see he suggests that itis also possible that the West India- =~ 
Canadian service might be linked up with this proposed anti- Conn Re 
A, Yes, I see that. i 
Q. Are you able to offer® any suggestion as to what was contemplated in 
_ reference to the West India-Canadian service?—A, No, I do not remember. 
It may have been referred to quite casually but I do not think there was ane 
special point made’ of that at the time. ee 
- Q. Then the letter concludes with the suggestion that te Minister should 
eos overseas, and he did come?—A. That is right. 

~~. Q. And you have told us that you have no copy of the Weroraneue which 
you. prepared and delivered to the Minister?—A. I have a copy but. ot is in’ S 
ee . | | Ten 
s I should have said that. I understood that. 


“ [Sir William Petersen.) — 


Sue Ee Sar Henry Drayton: — eR 
pow oe. Sens Just ape that point, Sir William. Did tha : 3 
_ subsidy? That first memorandum?__A. YOST nan cite peta sah t 
be VO How much?-<A. | No amount was mentioned. A subsidy to be agreed 

the size of the subsidy was a’matter I could not discuss with Mr. Preston. — 

eG Tn’ your memorandum to the Minister ) es 
—A. No, I did not discuss subsidy at all. As a matter of fact, Mr. Low did | 
not want to discuss anything with me until he had seen his colleagues, nee 
| Q. You say there was not anything in the memorandum?—A. Not as far” 
“as lremember. It could not be at that time. a : i) 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ei iv 


_.Q. Anyway the Minister will have the memorandum which you delivered. 3 
to him?—A. Yes, he must have. : : en CONE 
oie), And apparently, following the chain of events, the Minister returned, mh 
~ . I think some time in the latter part of August, did he not, or the middle of — 
Pe PAusust?-—A: 1 think SO, yes, as far as I remember. a 3 
ee OQ And that was followed by a summons to Mr. Pres 
/)s September 5th?__A >] really do not remember that. | mg 
eee Q. I would not have expected you to remember, Sir William, were it not _ 
for his reply of September 19, in which he says :— : i 

“Not sailing pending your probable telegraphic instructions regard- 
eae ing strictly confidential question. Certain persons « a 
' I think Mr. Preston said you were the person referred to. Siig ae 
»“ Certain persons anxious hot to introduce other channels communi- 

, cating with you at present.” | 

A.—Yes ‘ 5 yeh hy Py, 
| Q. You may perhaps recall that your suggestion to Mr. Preston was that 
it was preferable that he should hot return to Canada, but would remain as a 
~Medium of communication?—A. At my suggestion? | ane 
| Q. Yes—A. That is possible, but I do not remember that arrangement. — 
—Q. All right, let us pass on to something else. Do you recollect receiving | 
a message of the 29th of September from Mr. Preston, reading as follows:— 

: “We are ready to discuss matter with Jones if he will come to 


_ Canada. Proposal looked upon with favour. Advise when Jones will 
sail,” : 


A. Jones was myself. ea rs i ae 
Q. Jones was yourself?—A. That is so. Was this from. London to Ottawa? 
Q). From Renfrew to London, to the Do 
_ For Mr. Preston in London? _ | sf 
Be ). Surely.—A. I know nothing of course, about that. | ak 
‘ ~Q. I would assume the message was communicated to you, inasmuch as 
It was a summons to Canada?—A. Yes, I suppose it would have been, but | 
that was not the time I got the summons to come to Canada. eee: 
Q. What was the time then?—A. The time was at the end of October. — a 
©. T want to keep vou’ straight on dates, Sir William, and I will give you — 
all the assistance I can._A. You said December. I think you said December. 
 Q:, No, September?24. Tf beg your pardon, ves... ioe 
i @. I am sorty if T did not speak loud enough?—A. That is impossible, I 
misunderstood you, and I am sorry. | ; | 
.Q. The reply went back on the 3rd of October, which Mr. Preston read: 
ie lam’ sailing tenth, Other persons week later. In “conference wit 
|». parties on a possible definite basis of rate on freight.” a 
So that you were in éonference with Mr. Preston at that time, upon | 
_ definite freight rate basis?—A. Was that in September? a a 


[Sir William: Petersen.] 
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minion, London, for Preston?-2A7 


r gimed it, or was saying ie ees ye Me hale ae 
he was in aeean nee with you.on a definite rate basis?—A. Well, there was 
eS fie discussion took place between Mr. Preston and myself, after seeing 
r. Low , ie 
 Q. Is it your suggestion then that Mr. Preston is saying something contrary he 
Bic the facts?—A. By no means; I do not insinuate anything, except that it 
"likely went from one ear into the other. cee 
~ Q@. Can we agree upon this, that Mr. Preston’s cable, sent out when! the id 
matter, an all important one, was very much alive, would be more accurate ~ ee 
than your recollection at this date?——A. Very likely. I would not like to eet ston 
it, if he sent the cable. ae 
“dh The CratrmMan: Mr. Montgomery, I would like to eto just nie ie ean 
| poe of this examination is. pun 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The object, frankly, Mr. Chairman, is this; It | 
is suggested that Mr. Preston took a rather more prominent part in the forma- Maas! 
tion of these negotiations than we have been led to suppose, that he was not _ 
held right down to the freight rates with which we were going to have to 
- compete. 
Bs The CHatRMAN: Suppose for the sake of argument, that that is soj.is it 
_ worth our while spending our time upon that aspect of it? 
"Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: It makes us shudder to think of the ose a 
? ties of it, Mr. Chairman. : : 
The CHatrMaAn: All right, go on. 3 ve 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C | 
bs Q. In any event, we will pass on. You came out, Sir William, and the 
contract was negotiated?—A. Yes. a “a 
fee.) Hon: Mr. Stnciair: I would like to ask for some explanation in regard to — 
3 a remark made by Mr. Montgomery. You did not mean to let us think, Mr, — 


_ Montgomery, that you would apprové of the contract if it was negotiated : 
wa through some other channel? ue 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: No, simply that it was too much Preston: that isi00 3 
my suggestion. : ae 
Hon. Mr. Stncrai: You did not mean it as a CEES of the contract? ~ _ 
Mr. Monteomerry, K.C.: The contract will come later, Mr. Sinclair, 9 
- Hon. Mr. aus All right, I get your point. ae 


By Mr. M eg eneen EC 


i You came out in October, Sir Wilham, and returned when? I assume 
- shortly after_the lith of December?—A. I came out in October. | 
pape). And ‘you had your negotiations, or continued them, and Pete bors 
-.assume shortly after the 11th of December, the date given in the contract, as 
I note you were back in London for your annual meeting?—A. That is right. eo 
5 io arrived in London on the 23rd of December. fae F 
s Q. I hope you ‘spent, a Merry Christmas A. I was just, in time for hee 
ay Chai stmas. o 

~ Q. Your annual meeting followed shortly afterwards?—A. vor Ones 
- Q. I want to ask you a question or two about it, so I prefer to hand you _ 
a copy of what purports to be a report of it, and I may ask to have it filed. —A. 
Is this a copy of the enone of my company? 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


oY) QO. Tam. reading, Sir’ 


Sea ull , from what I : to. be tl OCI 
_. which appears of all these meetings?—-A, Yes. - Thank you very m 
typewritten copy. Be ee 2 a a a 

‘The Cairman: What is the name of the paper, Mr. Moptgomery? 
a! sy _Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: The name of it is Fair Play, Mr. Chairman. ‘| 


- 


Perel Ba Mr M ontgomery, K.C.: ; Dy > 
.. Q. I understand that the meeting was held, as usual, on New Year’s eve, 
the 31st of December?—A. Yes. ah ee 
_ Q. The Chairman said—A. That is Lord Weymss? : een 
— Q. Yes. You follow with some personal remarks. I don’t know that I 
+s need read it, sn sama ie ks, 
He Lhe: CHAIRMAN: It is quicker, Mr. Montgomery, to read it, and then ask: 
him whether it is true or not. re | : ct ante 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will read the report 
of the meeting, as follows:— r ; eee tire 


- 


y 


? ‘ ES Pair Play? '8/1 (25 an ee 
aie » LONDON-AMERICAN MARITIME TRADING COMPANY, * 
Do Re } IMIG h he 
| Sir Wm. PErersen ea Se: 
ae ANNUAL MEETING . : Sees 
Le ne The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the London-. 
American Maritime Trading Company, Limited was held on Wednesday 
last week at the offices of the Company, 6, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, LORE. 
The Earl of Weymss (the chairman) presided. ny tae 
The secretary (Mr. M. Huntley) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. » ha 
The chairman said: Gentlemen,—it is now my pleasure to move 
ie _ the adoption of the report and accounts, I should like to say, on behalf 
ek of Sir Charles Inigo Thomas, that he is exceedingly sorry that he is 
he tha! unable to be present; he has been abroad for the sake of his health. When 
I had the pleasure of addressing you last year I did not holdout any 
A extravagant hopes of the results that were likely to be achieved in the 
2M ? trading of the year under review, and I am sorry to say that the state — 
Y of trade generally has not been such as to- agreeably ‘disappoint my 
expectations. As you are aware, although we call ourselves the London- 
American ‘Maritime Trading Company, we are not, strictly speaking, | 
ie at the present moment, a trading company at all: we are a holding 
A _ company in the Thompson Steam Shipping Company, in which we hold- 
nearly all the shares, both ordinary and preference, and therefore we 
depend entirely for our prosperity on the success of that Company. The 
Thompson Company, as you will ‘see from the accounts, have traded’ — 
this last year at a profit of 10,000 pounds, and I think I may safely say 
that very few, if any, shipping companies have been able to show a profit 
either on this or last year’s working. ’ Diawati tee 47% 


hy 


4 


\ 


and | Ips” 8 ¢ . 
ay expect from the new ones. Tae te ae cee ee! Bue 
of course, however good our ships are, if they cannot get fair freight 
i ~ yates they cannot trade at a profit. I do not think it can. be said yet 
that the trade in shipping has definitely turned the corner, but I think 
we may hope that it will be so. I do not wish at all to. talk politics 
~ or to express any political views, but we have a Government now which 
I think inspires confidence, and ‘confidence begets enterprise, and enter- — 
prise produces trade. I think, therefore, we may hope that things. on 
improve Bh round if only the. European situation is clear. ace eta 


DIVIDEND RECORD a tae 
There is very little to be said about our accounts. If you look at 

rie the general expenses you will find that they amount to only 263 pounds, 
which I think you will agree is about as small as you could expect the 
uae “general expenses of a company like this to be: Of course, there is 
nothing either for directors’ fees or management expenses included, and — 
I would only say that, if we are disappointed with the results of the 
last three years, we ought always to remember that we have been in 
existence for ten yéars, and that during that time we have paid 114 per 
cent in ‘dividends on the ordinary shares, besides paying off all our 
debentures. eee although ‘we have had three bad years, the. 
fact remains that we have paid-an average dividend of 11 per cent to 
our ordinary shareholders since we started, and I do not think that is a 
bad record: But, after all, as Chairman of your Company and: as ae 
considerable shareholder, I should like to be able to do a great deal = © 
more than merely say, which, I think, we truly may say, that we are 
spending as little and making as much as we possibly can. I should 
‘be a little depressed myself if-it were not for one thing. Sir Wiliam 
Petersen has been away from this country for some time and he has 
returned recently looking in such.good health, and in such good spirits, 
that even although his expedition was a business one, I hope there were 
pleasant incidents. I cannot help thinking that in ‘the course of that 
business he may have found room for doing things which lam not ina ~-. 
position to talk about. I have a sort of lurking suspicion that in the 
| course of the New Year—which I hope will be a very happy one for all 
4 of you—something may turn up which will enable us to look forward 
to this year and the years to come with more hope than the present __ 
‘balance sheet or the general trading prospects of the shipping business 
would justify. I have great pleasure moving the adoption of the report _ 

and accounts, and will ask Sir William Petersen to second the ‘motion. 


ys. te as STATEMENT BY SIR WILLIAM PETERSEN ora 
Sir Witt1am’ Purersen, K.B.E.: Lord Weymss and gentlemen:—. 
It is rather a difficult matter for me to speak on this occasion. On = 
-former occasions I have always been asked to prophesy what might — 
happen during the next twelve months. I have not been a great prophet, 
I daresay, but I do not think I have been a great optimist. I do not — 
think I have led anybody to believe that you might expect something — 
very great for the future. I will only say now that our company is in | 
such a position that I think we might sit quite happy after previous re- 
sults. Our financial position has always been fairly strong. We have — 
no debentures or mortgages, and no debts to speak of, and although divin 
an rat oy not roll out to the same extent as they did when the sun was: Ae ‘ 
y / : [Sir William Peters as 


| inet 


- That is the Report of your Annual Meeting?—A. That is right. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 


isn 
necessary for me absolutely to prophesy, but I think I am in a position to 
speak from some facts, and although I am not in a position to disclose © 
all the facts, I think I might hold out some hopes for the coming year. ~ 
This is my New Year’s greeting to you. I feel quite sure that when we 


meet next year we shall be able to look back upon a year of very much _ 


greater success than that of the one just passed. The business that I 
have been about has been a little out of the beaten track. You have to 
go in search of business nowadays; it does not come to you very often. 
I have been on a business trip which I think may have resulted in some 
amount of success, and may bring a considerable measure of success to 
this company. I. am not in a position to disclose what the business 1S ia 


except that it will materialize within the next few months, and I hope i 


that in the early spring we will be able to see our ships sailing under 


very much more prosperous condition than at present prevail—conditions _ 


such as most shipping companies are subjected to, dependent, as they 
are, on the existing low freights. I think I may say that we may be in 
a very much better position and independent of the general freight 
market. I have gone so far that I am afraid I cannot go any farther, | 


except to say that that is not exactly a prophecy, but almost an accom- — : 


plished fact. 3 
: VALUE OF THE SHARES 


I merely wish to tell the existing shareholders not to do as some of 


our shareholders have done in the past—throw their shares away at a 


- discount in a panicky sort of way, because there is no necessity for it. 


You may take it from me that our assets today and our position today — 
are such that the value of our shares is at least par. I’suppose I am ~ 
the biggest shareholder in this company, and I shall try to get.as many 
more as I can. If anyone wishes to sell I will be quite open to make a 
reasonable bargain at any time. Perhaps you will think that I am a 
bit of an optimist. Lots of people call me an optimist, and, thank God, 


Iam. Lots of people say that optimists are steering a straight course Ne K 


for the poor house. Perhaps you will find in the poor house a certain 


number of optimists, but I am certain you will find a far greater 


number of pessimists than optimists in a lunatic asylum. (Laughter). 


At all events, I am giving you this little New Year’s message to encourage 


the shareholders to hold their shares tight in the meantime, and not 
sacrifice anything, because you -have a valuable property which is 
certainly worth par value. I would like to, supplement the greetings 


of Lord Weymss by wishing you all a very happy and prosperous New _ 


Year—more prosperous than the one just passed—and I hope we will 
meet next year in a happier mood than perhaps some of you have done — 
today. I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolution proposed 
by the Chairman. | ) ee pe 

The CHairman: Sir William Petersen has not told us anything very 
definite—I did not expect he would—but at the same time my experiencex ami 
of Sir William leads me to believe that his optimism is safer to bank 
upon than many people’s promises. oe ges 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 


The auditors (Messrs. Fincham, Partridge & Company) were fe-. — 


appointed, and a hearty vote of thanks to the Earl of Weymss and Sir. 
William Petersen concluded the proceedings. on ‘br mee: 


~ 


See By Mr, UU sromary, Eek le’ ies Oe 
Q That was. the New Year’s | message 2—A. That was pie New Year's 


Ci. Now bisonely: that deroren ae there is to the subsidy which is to fee Nee 
; you independent of the general freight markets?—A. What was the question? es 
as ‘The CuamMman: The question was put in a sort of affirmative form. 
Mr. Montreomery, K.C.: Perhaps it was. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


‘Be Q. I said obviously, your New Year’s message referred to the subsidy.— ins 
Se A. The contract entered into, yes. It was still kept very secret in England, 
| and here too, at the time, I think, : 

a Q. Which was going to render your company independent of the general 
7 Meeiaht market. Can you tell us how that subsidy was figured out, Sir Willtamg) 
_ A. How the subsidy was figured out? ‘ 

oA ).-Yes.-A The rey arranged a the Government? 

(). Yes. 


_- The CHarrman: I suppose you mean how they happened to ae upon 
hee Beutss 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. Why was it £275,000 instead of £175, 000 or £375,000?7--A. oT thinks os 

have a statement here showing how the subsidy was made up. It was made up,. 

_ of course, to cover the interest under second debentures, and to pay interest 

for ten years, redemption provided for, and also interest on the ordinary shares 

making up the cost of the ships, and the w orking capital. But I think, to pave 

a lot of explanation, I have it here made up. Yes, here it is. nee 

: The CHairMAN: Shall I read it out? 

The Witness: If you will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I would be glad if you would. 
The CHaArrMaN: “ Particulars of subsidy.” 


ne SOB NE?. Montgomery, TG Oan os 
-Q. You have no copy of that, Sir William?—A. I will let you have that. — 
ie The CHatrMAN: I will read in slowly so you can take notes. This memo- 
-randum is leaded, “ Particulars of subsidy. Ti goes on; “Cost ‘of ships, — ne 
~ £1,500,000. Expenses of organization and working capital, £300,000, making 
ina Ft 800, 000. Hinancing and yearly charge.” “Financing” is the head Of OMe ot: 


a column and “yearly charge” the head of the other column. “First debentures, os Mi 
£750,000 at six per cent.” Es 


es Mr. Montcomery, ‘K.C.: Is this under ‘“ cRinaneing Ay Me RNa 

The Cuamman: Under “Financing.” “ First Debentures £750. 000 at ae : 
per cent. Yearly charge £45,000. Redemption at four per cent, £30, 000770 

mae Sir Henry Drayton: Is that yearly? 

The CuatrMan: Yes, these are all yearly charges. 

Sir HENRY Drayton: The debentures are not. : Bee 

The Curamman: Yes, the £45,000: The capital is not. Then “Redemp- 

tion at four per cent” ay presume that is redemption on the cost price of 
1€ mae is 1b? | pO ay UG 


f | [Sir William Petersen.) 
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The Cuatrman: The four per cent would be calculated on the cost price 
- of the ship? : : CRO AA 

Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Four per cent of the £750,000 of debentures, . 

Lhe CrarrMan:,The redemption to take care of the debenture? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Yes, a sinking fund. 

The CuairmMan: “At four per cent, £30,000, a yearly charge. Second 
debentures, £400,000 at seven per cent, yearly charge £28,000. Redemption on 
second debentures at four per cent, £16,000. Preferred shares, £650,000 at 
eight per cent, £52,000. Depreciation at four per cent on £1,500,000, cost of 
ships, £60,000. Upkeep, repairs, and contingencies, £44,000”. , 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Per annum? 

The CuatrMan: These are all yearly charges. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Upkeep, repairs and what else? 

The Cuatrman: “Upkeep, repairs and contingencies, £44,000, or £4,400 ~ 
per ship per annum.” These yearly charges, when totalled up, come to 
£275,000. — 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Sir William, just at this point, how long were the first debentures to 
run?—-A.' Ten years. . 
Q. And how long for the second?—A. The same period. 
). Both sets of debentures are for a ten year period?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
_ . The same thing with preferred and common, all ten years?—A. Yes 
sir. 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Will the common shares be ten year shares?—A. No, shares for ever. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C,: 


Q. I do not know whether you told us the period of these bonds.—A. Ten 
years. | 
Q. Your expectation, then, was that the bonds would have been entirely 
retired out of the subsidy, or £1,150,000?—A. Well, I think it is only fair that 
I should make an explanation here, because I think the committee ought to 
know. In the first stage of the negotiations with the government here, my 
scheme was quite a different one to ‘what you see now on the question of 
subsidy. I asked the government to become partners with me and take all 
the common shares, £500,000, and I would find the rest of the capital, and 
they could take all the profits, which of course the ordinary shares would 
control. These negotiations went on for some time; various changes were 
made, but the government would not become partners or become proprietors 
of any shares; that was being objected to, and the result. was this scheme of 
getting an assurance of my capital, in connection with running the line with-— 
out a partnership.” When the question of full control was discussed with the 
government, it meant that they would have in their power to control rates to. 
the very last penny. That is to say, that they might cut into my running 
expenses and incur a loss, but at all events I had to protect the capital with 
a substantial subsidy from the government; That was how that was brought 
about, by pure evolution, the subsidy on that basis. | 
_ Q. So that all your annual fixed charges were to be taken care of, interest 
_ on your debentures, which represented the greater part of the purchase price 
of the boats——A. Half of it. : aaa 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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_ Q. In that way you were getting back your debenture?—A. Fifty per 
cent of the cost of the ships. | 
__Q. I understand the cost of your ships. was £1,500,000?—A. Yes, and 
- £750,000 is half the cost, is it not? ! 
_ Q. And also, I think you were putting out £750,000 of first debentures and 
; £450,000 of second debentures?—A. No, £400,000 second debentures. 
4 Q. £400,000 of second debentures, making £1,150,000 of debentures against 
a £1,500,000 cost?—A. Yes. The £400,000 of second debentures I took myself. 
Q. And the entire amount would be refunded to you in the ten years by 
the——. A. Assured to me, yes. 

- Q. And in addition to that, the annual interest charges would also be 
_ provided?—A. On the preference shares, yes: | 
, Q. And that full depreciation on the total purchase price of $1,500,000— 

—A. That is a very common thing in England in shipping; according to revenue 
account, we always, as a rule, debit four per cent depreciation, which works . 
up the cost of the ship in 20 years. 
 Q, So you were getting the cost of your ship back, first, through the retire- 

ment of your debentures to the extent of £1,150,000 
Mr. Symincron, K.C.: No, the retirement is only four per cent. How 
‘could he retire then in ten years at four per cent? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He just said: that. 

The CratmrMAN: He said that, but of course that is not possible. 

The Witness: I meant to say 20 years, if I did not. 


eS yee 


By the Chairman: 
-Q. Are your debentures 10 or 20 year debentures?—A. 20 years. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
- Q. And you are getting half the cost back in 10 years under the title of 
“Sinking Fund on Debentures”?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the other half back under the title of “Depreciation” ?—A. Yes, ~ 
 Q. Consequently you were getting the entire cost of your ships back in 
ten years?—-A. No, not in ten years. 
4a Q. If the sinking fund would have provided for the retirement of deben- 


tures in 20 years, and the depreciation would have provided for the working 
off of the entire cost of the boats in 20 years, my suggestion was. that you 
- would be getting the whole thing back, in 20 years, from the two sources com- 
_-bined?—A. Yes. 

' Q. Is that right?—A. Yes. 
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- By the Chairman: 
Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

_. Q. In addition to that, you would be receiving the interest of eight per 
cent on preferred shares. Were you taking that yourself?—A. Yes. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: Six per cent. “) 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, eight per cent. 

The Witness: Eight per cent. ”* 


ae By the Charman: 3 3 

~ Q. On your first or second debentures?—A. Eight per cent on the pre- 
red shares. | 

3 53 4 [Sir William Petersen.] _ 


~ deck stores, and.a few extras. 


repairs ‘and intin een ee care of out: A Let caboge to the extent of — 
£44,000 per annum?—A. Provided I made sufficient profit to pay for the i 
ning expenses and port charges of the ship. 
 Q.-We are coming to that; I wanted to see what was left Syerieoe ap es 
, your pardon. aa 
Q. The only thing left to take care of out of your esc aht would be the 
actual running expenses, would it not?—A. And port charges. is a 
@. And port: charges?—A. Yes, and they are quite a large item. ee 7 
@. Do you recall from your evidence of yesterday, Sir William, what you x 
gave us as the running expenses of the Rio Dorado, for instance?——A. Please © 
repeat that question? 


Q. Can you recall what you gave us yesterday as the running expenses. ‘oft 
the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes; £30 per day... ; oy 


uf 
ia 
Be 
F 


~ By Mr. Symington, K.C.: oe - 
Q. That is without coal?—-A. That includes insurance, wages, previews 7 


ON / ; Ri oe 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.; 


Q. If there is anything you wish to add to that, I would be glad to have 4 
you do so?—A. £30 per day. : 
Q. Is there anything else you wish to add to that, included in your running i 
expenses?—A. You have got the coal in addition to that, : o 
Q. I would be glad to have that; I want your entire running expenses. — 
Give us the figures you gave us yesterday?—A, Say 25 tons a day on the Q 
, eS multiplied by 24 would give you 600. « 
- Q. By the way, how many days were you counting upon being consumed 
on this round voyage?—A. It all depends on the delay in port. 
Q. What is the average?—A. On the average, I should think I would vie - 
that voyage in 18 steaming .days—nine each way; and 10 days in port on each — 
side. 


Q. Making a total of 38 days?—A. Yes; I ply it 40 days. Lae a 

Q@. And 40 nights?—A. Yes. # 

‘Q. You are more accustomed to this than I am. We have £30 per day for i, 
running expenses, and 18 steaming days, which you said would make how much — 
per day?—A. You are figuring a little too closely. I should say 20. 


Sir Evcene Fisrer: He said £600 for the whole voyage. 
The Witness: Of course, we use a little coal in harbour. 


Mr. Montcomery, K. C.: Well, £30 per day would have to be upon by % 
something, i 


The Wirness: £30 a day is £1,200 for 40 eke Multiply 25 by 20 and. ih 
‘you get the steaming days—500— 

Mr. Symtineron, K.C.: 600; you allowed 100 in port. 

The Wrrness: —then add 600 tons at £1 per ton— 

Mr. Symrineton, K.C.: £5,902—I think that was it. 

Mr. MoNrGoMmnen K.C.: Yes, I think. that is right, 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Pecoipte 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, expenses. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: £5,902 for expenses? 


Mr. Monncomeny, K. Ce ok thought it was -somewhere about 8 500? 
_ ir William Petersen.] seat 


By Sir bees Fiset: : We Dea 
— Q. £1,200 for running expenses, And £600 al coal. That is, £1,800?—A. 
500 tons and 100 extra; that is 600. 
Hon. Mr. Sincuam: That is per round Savage 
i The Witness: That is per round voyage. That is only as far as fuel is 
concerned. Of course, there are port charges at both ends in addition to that, 
which may run to £2, 000 on each side, or £4,000. It all depends on the Care, 


By Mr. M ontgomery, Oe 

Oo ine evidence you gave us yesterday as regards the Rio Dorado, which 
you were figuring on a eee day basis was £3,543?—A. Quite true. 
| A. Yes. 

_ And ‘you bai Hee to wae a little to that, to make it 40 days instead 
) of 367A. Certainly, if you speak in a general way. ‘Would you like a copy 
. of my statement of the voyage? 
: Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is in, I think. 
' ‘ Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Yes, I would like it. 
The Wrrness: I would like to have it back again but it will show some of 
your shipping friends how I made it up, and may give them a wrinkle or two. 
Here you are Mr. Montgomery (handing document to Counsel). That (indi- 
- cating) is an exact passage to Hamburg. That ship will arrive to-morrow 
4 afternoon at five o ‘clock 1 in Hamburg. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

 Q. And to that £3543, I understand you would like us to add four days 
net £30 per day to meet general conditions?—A. Well, Mr. Montgomery, . what 
you have got before you now is an exact voyage, made up of exact figures and 
facts of the run to Hamburg. 

a Q. I want to get the evidence clear. You say this is one particular voyage, 
- but. to meet general conditions— —A. You speak in general terms of 10 years, 
a and these are the figures I am giving you on that basis. 

ae Q. I want your'average so I am asking you for your statement. J am not 
trying to make one of my own. I understand your suggestion to be that to — 
cover general conditions, four days should be added to that 36, making it 40 
: Instead of 36?—A. I think so; I think that.is a reasonable thing to do. 


\ 


bot four days at £30 per day?—A. That is right, yes. Be 
i My. Montcomery, K.C.: That is £3663 for the round voyage; £3943 . 


Sir Evcene Fiser: Does that include port charges? 

Mr. Montreomerry, K.C.: Yes, that ee port charges, Sir peas 
_ Sir Eveene Fiser: Would it— ; 
The Wirness: No, Mr. Montgomery, excuse me cofrecting you there. ophe: 
port charges, if you reckon over a number of years, ought to be based on the 
port charges in Great Britain, which would amount to about £2000 instead of 
£550, or whatever it 1s, in Hamburg. 

-Q. And would you like to substitute for the £550 some’ other figures—an 
age figure?—A. And also the Montreal general cargo is down here at £1300 
oose ipa it ule. probably cost. me £2,000. 


5 [Sir William Petersen] 


Q. So that to the £3543 should be added £120 to cover the running expenses : Mee 


Bee Ai 


_ The Wirness: “Yes, it is an estimate, General, but it isa faite | 
estimate over about 10 years, which I would require to have covered it 
freight were not sufficient to cover these fixed charges. 
be tton, Mr. Srevens: Mr. Chairman, if Sir William would simply ne is 
statement of yesterday to make it applicable to British ports and general cargo. 
- you would get what is in his mind. 


Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: That is | ment 
ee Mr. M ontgomery, ECs 


Boe now, we have an addition ae Sir William wishes to make jor ae 
charges i in Montreal for general cargo, and London’ versus teen os, £2000 
on each side. Ph 
e The CHAIRMAN: Mr. ‘Montgomery, may i Lipeest this, that the statement 
“placed in the record vesterday was in connection with a definite voyage, while 
_ this, I understand is an estimate. 

Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: No; this is the statement of yesterday. aA 
Mr, SymincrTon, eee It was an actual NOVEES of the Rio Dorado with | 
biorain. ne 
_. Mr. Montcomerry, K.C.: It was a round voyage rehich is now lien 3 
_ where the expenses were £3,543—the actual expenses, with the excep tcn of the © 
Po charges at Hamburg. . 


~The Witness: That is right. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. And you say, to give general conditions—and this was Laat era 
“nat the port. charges’ at Montreal should be increased to a port charge which 
would cover the London charge on general cargo?—A. Yes. 


 Q. And your suggestion is what figure should be substituted 2—A. I thin | 
2 000 on each side would be a fair Scans 


- By Hon. Mr. Stevens:. 
Q. ee Yes, sir, £2,000. 


ae 


By the Chairman: 


7 ay You ought to put $10,000 on each euth to cover SOUSAY cargo? a. ¥ 
that is what Mr. Montgomery, I think, is trying to make it. | 


ii Hon. Mr. Since Bria , 
Q. Is that £2,000 in each port. ie es 
The Cuarrman: Yes. — 4 

Mr. Monteomery, K. C.: 1 think it is £5 8007.5 


The, CHARMAN: Put a question. It will ee cee the whole thing 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


 Q. I take it, it would be £5,800 that you: read Braue for, if oe : 
handing a general cargo between Montreal and United Acingdom ports ?- 
MiGs): | ; ora 


[Sir William Petersen.] Re i M 


AS 


Hara pie ae inman: NE Rea Mme | | ee 
. ae Does that £5,800 He represent ie ae shares at bathe age or. ae 
t. portion of the boat?-—A. The entire portion of the boat, the entire vege 

: except the fixed charges; I have no Hane BOme Tt In there.) ee ec : 


ja By Mr. Symington, K.C.: i 


a Cah The depreciation? 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, K.C.: The depreciation is taken care of by the subsidy. 


vee re he Be the Chairman: 
Q. This £5,800, Sir William, is given as against the £10,000 ne Mr, Middle- 
Uaeae Yes. ( 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
PQs - There are no. fixed Wa sin in these figures at all, are there, Sir William? 
Oa Ke “No. i 
Mr. MonTGOMERY, K. C.: The fixed charges are taken care of in the ae 
-sidy. Everything is taken care of except the running expenses, and we are. 
trying to find out what the running expenses would be. 
The Cuatrman: I would like to ask him that question, because I would | 
' like to compare his figures with Mr. Middleton’s 
-~ Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: We have an enumeration of them. 


By Mr. Dibiimert Key: 

| Q. You, no doubt, remember the estimate: which was made and submitted 
Rito Parliament, as to what could reasonably be expected from a general carey 
Se at conference ‘rates?—A. Yes. : 
 Q. It-was in dollars, $43,559.44, which converted at the then rate of $4. 80, 2 
gave £9,469/8/10. I suppose. that would have to be reduced now somewhat, on. 
account of the difference in exchange?—A. That was the gross rate? : 
Oe ~Yes. _A. That would leave.a balance of about £3,000 net, would it 


\ 


‘ eC not? ‘ 
ile Q. Yes—A. That is coming. out empty and going out loaded? i me 
o Ree Ges. —-A. That is ‘ight. be 
ae Q. You have £9, 469/810, subject to such readjustment as would have to 


be made, to convert it at $4.85, instead of $4. 60?—A. Yes, $4.60. 
= Those earnings, | am informed, Sir William, would amount, tonvere 
Be at, $4. 85, to £8,981, the gross receipts, in place of £9, 469: That is the difference 


in exchange. aS 
Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: £8,981, you said? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 
The WITNESS: ‘Yes. 


CBU. Montocmers, KEG: 

~ Q. From which we have to deduct £5 800, leaving it £3) 181, to provide for 
Pianagemént. expenses and profit?—A. That is right. Pees 
- Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: Is the £8,981 an estimate for 10 years, or the actu u 
pee! ts of the voyage that was given?—A. Yes. | 
Me pels Monteomeny, XK. C.: That is Ble os as a Ag Pe voyage, what might 


ee 


1e Wirness: At that aie sv ns 


f 


Tee Oe ‘So, apparently, there was a consicler ble la for ra 
y Yes. UL CRU at a ng eae 
me Q. Still leaving a foreiaeaih le, margin for ede over and above ‘the eigh 
i Neen cent, that you are receiving on your ‘preferred shares, ase having the cap 
cost of your boats paid for?—A. Yes. : 
 Q. Now, in that estimate, you will note that, as you pointed out yourseli 
sae inakces no allowance whatever from receipts from westbound cargo?—A. ‘No 
none whatever. 

- Q. And the evidence, I believe e, is, that the recente from westbound cargo 
would amount to-—-Do you remember, Mr. Symington? Highteen per cans 
al think. : 

a Sir Hucene Fiset: Seventeen per cent, the lowest. LC eee 
» «Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It m may be 17 per cent or 18 per cent. Mr. Scott 
gave us the revenue derived from the east and westbound freight. Rive 


: Sir HuGENE FIsEr: ' was 40 per cent maximum and ve said 80 per cent 
minimum. 3 : 


‘>. Mr, Monreomery, K:C.: - Mr. Scott gave us an average. Mr. Scott's 
ie report analyzed all of these, but he separited their east and westbound. | earn- 
ings. It is on the last page of the report, page 4. . 
" “The figures available exceed one half of the total freight earnings 
on cargo steamers and show that in 1923 seventy-eight per cent was 
earned from eastbound freight and twenty two per cent was derived 
from westbound freight.” 
18 per cent derived from westbound freight. 
'.. Q. So we might take it at roughly i8 per cent. That is Mr. Scott’s report, 
“that i is an average of all that he had accounted for.—A. Yes. 
| Q. So we might, I assume, reasonably add to the freight figures which we 7 
have of £8,981, 20 per cent, to represent the revenue to be derived from west- 
bound freight? —A. No, I do not think so, Mr. Montgomery. You see before 
- you work up the westbound freight you will have to catch your chicken first, | 
before you can roast it. 
Q. I would credit you -with being a fairly good catcher, Sir William. a 
a takes some little time to get hold of the chicken. 
_ Q. This is only the average. You know that some of them run up as igh 
as 40 per cent?—A. Yes. 


i Q. You would not expect, if you were running a fae for ten eo! by come | 

- out in ballast?—A. No, quite true. 

ee ane) G.. You would expect a certain revenue to be derived irom your westbound 
Ve POP I agree with you. 

OM Q. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that, after you had a littlew 
na ine to arrange your SOM MeR cht that you would, at least, do as well as the - 
average in Weatbound freight, and that average would appear to be; roughly i" 
eco) per cent of the total revenues. 
By Hon. Mr, Sinclatr: . 


Q. Is that provided for in the estimate of your voyage expenses?—A. That 
is the existing lines, with their connections, reckoning on that. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I will leave you on that. 
i Sir Evcenn Fiser: In other words he has taken all his profits on the east 
bound trade. : : 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.; ai could not agree with that. M ne : ) 


‘The Cuarrman: Mr. Middleton told the Committee that, taking the typic 


a of the lines with which he was connected, that ships on a gee vc 
i eg {Sir William Petersen.] 


The hola On’ a 6 500-ton vessel. 


By the. hater: 


aa 9 ‘How much would you feel it was: necessary to earn, to take care vi one 
— | “of your ships in the same trade, per round voyage?—A. Mr. Chairman, I would 
_, be very glad to take the same amount on mh 9,000-ton ships. I will ask, for 
no subsidy, if that is guaranteed me. 

Q. That does convey something to my mind, but what I would like to do 
‘ is to have you answer the question directly: For a ship of the same size as 


__ Mr. Middleton’s ship, 6,500 tons deadweight, what would you say you would: 


require to earn per voyage, in order to provide for the various expenses, the 
profits and interest, which Mr. Middleton provided for in his estimate? 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It is pretty hard to make an estimate. The 
average man does not figure on his bare interest, the average man figures on 
aa getting something like the Schwab business, a dollar for the plant and a 

dollar for the shareholders; having a profitable industrial business, and I 
assume. the same would apply to a ‘profitable shipping business, he would like 
‘to get something for interest and depreciation. Unless you knew what was in 
Mr. Middleton’s mind, to get their minds working on the same basis, it would 
be pretty hard to make the comparison. 

The Cuamrman: The question is just as fair in Sir William’s case as in 

Mr. Middleton’s case. v 
The Wrrness: Can I answer the question? 
Bs The CHAIRMAN: Yes. You may answer the question. ' 
~The Wirnzss: This is purely a hypothetical question. 
By the Chairman: 
~*~ > Q. Yes?--A. If I had £10,000 and I only made 6 trips, that ue be 


leave me £40,000 net profit in six trips. 


- By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
ee Including interest on investment and depreciation?—A. No. 


Anam to deduct. 
that question. 


‘Middleton: submitted included everything. © 


| my question. 

\ Mr. SyMINGTON, K.C.: I think the subsidy takes care of all this. a 
William takes six voyages. 

fm). > Sir Henry Drayton: Sir William takes six voyages; you are taking eight. 
_ Mr. Symineron, KG le has computed it on eighty, as I understand it; 
hat is, £3,435, and he is giving his operating expenses outside that as £5 ae 
hich would be a total of £9,235 per voyage on these 9,000 ton ships.. 

ay Hon. Mr. STEVENS: an against 10 000 which Mr. Middleton estimated. 


{Sir William Petersen.] 


| equivalent to £60,000 a year, and to run that at £5,000 each way, that would | 


The CHatrMan: I will relieve you from the responsibility of aewete 


The CHAIRMAN: I tried to make that as talear as I could, but Sir William | 
is merely giving us operating expenses. That is the reason T am abandoning - yy 


Mr. Middleton’s figures included depreciation——A. That is a simple a 


Hon. Mr. STEVENS: J think it ought to be made clear that the figures Mr. 4 


Shh 


ie Q. Now, Sir William, we Have eatae haat it ‘from your end. ” 
ay Canadian public to receive in return for that subsidy, apart from th 
_ theoretical control of rates? Or the practical one if you like, how many voy 
of these boats were they going to get?—A. How many voyages woul 
guarantee? I cannot guarantee any voyages, because it would be entirely in 
_ the hands of the Minister of Trade and Commerce to send the ships where he 
_ liked, keep them as long as he liked and direct them where to go. ae 
- Q. You are not suggesting that the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Isq 
going to operate your boats for you?—A. No, certainly not; but he has the 
~ meh to direct them, and I am bound to send them where he directs them to eat 


By the Chairman: nA Sia 


mite (), Suppose for the purpose of this question that you are directed ‘to. con 
duct this service between the St. Lawrence route in summer time, and the St 
John and Halifax in winter and the United Kingdom ports?—A. Yes.” 
1° @. Suppose we take that for granted, how many voyages would you—A 
eee On? +e 
oe Q. Yes, would you figure on per annum ?—A. Oh, I think I might figure on 

- eight voyages, round trips, with my ships’ speeds. a 


(By Mr. Montgomery, Gs 


- Q. You would make eighty voyages?—A. Ye@saye 
; : Q. With the ten ships?—A. Yes. Bar accidents of course. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. That is a maximum?—A. Yes. 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : , oe ; 


QQ. You are not making any provision there for annual lay-up for over- 
haul?—A. Yes, that would still leave a few days for drydocking; still leave 
ah ample time for drydocking. 
Q. What do you call ample time?—A. Eight trips I think would leave cn 
about 45 days to spare. I could easily figure that for you, but taking eight 
trips. 
-Q. You are figuring eight times forty ?—A. Yes, forty into 365. fe, 
@. I understand. In your numberof voyages, “Sir William, have you taken 
into account winter as well as summer voyages?—A, Yes, ee 
Q. Let us shift-them to the something else for a moment. : e 


The CHatrman: May I suggest that if you are just atthe end of ‘one 


subject, that perhaps we might adjourn, or have you something you can go ong 
with immediately? ! " ‘ 


Mr. Monreomzry, K.C.: I can go on, Mr. Chairman: ee Teh. 
The CuamrMan: We will adjourn until Monday evening at 8.30. 4 


Seay 


ae 


i 


The Corinittes adjourned. 
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“House: OF Cr onnte pee 
COMMITTEE Room No. 277, 


. uy Piven: Cale Black, Sir Henry pel ies Sir Eugene Fiset: Halbert | 
Joh: ston, Kennedy (Glengarry), ee MeMaster, Hon. E, ue MeMurray, 


pe William ean who was again in Oe ces was further examined — 


x] 


nd retired. | 


| Burne the course of his examination the witness filed Exhibit No. 93, 
rarticulars of Subsidy ” which was read into evidence. US 


he ‘The Committee adjourned at 11.05 o’clock p.m., to meet again at 11 
ock a.m. to-morrow, Tuesday, June 2, 1925. 


8. R. GORDON, 
fH. DD. DEWAR, 
Clerks of the Committee. 


ae MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 276, 
Hovusb oF COMMONS, 
Monpay, June 1, 1925. — 


The Special Committee appointed to consider the resolution to give the 
overnment of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an 
agreement between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set 
out in said resolution, met to-day at eight-thirty o’clock p.m., the Chairman, 
Mr. A. R. McMaster, presiding. & 
The CHARMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum, so the Committee will 
- please come to order. I will ask Sir William Petersen to resume the witness 
chair. 
Sir Witi1am Petersen, K.C.B.E., recalled. 
{| The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, before we proceed with the examination of 
Sir William, and subject to the approval of the members of the Committee, 
_ I think it well to suggest that the hearing of evidence shall end to-morrow 
‘ evening. We-will hold a session to-night, and will hold as many sessions to- 
morrow as Counsel may desire, and at the close of our last session to-morrow, 
there shall be no more evidence heard. Of course, that is always subject to 
the right of the Committee to make up their minds that they wish to have 
someone called to enlighten them on any particular point, but so far as this 
is a lawsuit, so to speak, I order that the enquette be closed to-morrow. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I take it you are only referring to witnesses called 
by Counsel. 
The CuatrmMan: That is the understanding, and my Committee being 
with me in that regard, I ask Counsel to govern themselves accordingly, and 
I am sure they will do so with alacrity and delight. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. I note on page 1001 of your evidence, Sir William—referring to the 
printed report of this Committee’s proceedings—that these ships had been con- 
tracted for prior. to this contract?—A. That is right. 

Q- And I assume by that, when you say “prior to this contract’ you mean 
prior to the inception of the negotiations for this contract?—A. Quite right. ve 

Q. Now, at a later date I see from your statement to the House that you 
furnished an estimate of your presumed voyage results. I am quoting now 
from pages 756 and 757 of Hansard, what we have come to know as the ‘ ideal 
B voyage”’?—A. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman: | “ Ideal” or “typical”? 

; -Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A typical voyage. 

4 : The Wirness: I do not think I have Hansard here. 

“aN Mr. Montcomery, K.C: It is a question of a different point of view; they 
—eall it typical but we call it ideal. 

, Sir Eugene Fiser: There is a slight difference. ° wae 

The Cuamman: Sir William will be able to respond more easily if he 
thas a copy of Hansard before him. What date was that? ‘a 


- I was told to do so. 


~ is right. 


ROG BEN OT eis "SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. SYMINGTON, toe March 3rd. 


The CuatrmMAn: Mr. Montgomery, proceed at in ite Hise we we 
get a copy; it may be helpful, 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. In that estimate you included a statement of your fixed charges?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. I see that the cost of your ships is put down at £135,000 each?—A. That 
is right. 
Q. So that your 10 ships would cost £1,350,000—A. On that basis, yes. 
@. Which, for the purpose of the calculation of the subsidy, I note becomes 
£1,500, 000?—A. Quite true. Shall I explain how that was ‘made up? ‘ 
: - The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Wirness: I added steel cattle atetnes and refrigerating space for each 
ship, which I think you will find will work out at about 150,000 per ship. That 
was the difference between the two. That was not included at that time in that 
estimate. ® 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

Q. Now, Sir William, this statement that you furnished to the Government 
and which is reproduced on page 757, was for the purpose of showing what 
your result would be including the payment of your fixed Charges; was it not? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in that statement you show, in your receipts, that you are includ: 
ing eattle—in fact, 420 head of cattle?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You also show that you are carrying a refrigerated cargo?—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. And yet you show your fixed charges based on the cost of the boats, as 
being £135,000, and not £150,000?—A. Quite, yes. 

Q. So that one or the other is right, is it not; either the statement given 
on Friday for the purpose of your subsidy is incorrect, or else the statement — 
which you furnished for use in the House is incorrect?—A. No; it was quite 
correct, because the £135,000 was for the bare ship, without additional cattle -% 
fittings and refrigerating space. There was, in the first instance, a very small 
space for refrigeration, only for chilled products, whereas, later on, I found — 
out that the Government required a very much larger space to be used also <3 
for frozen meats. : 

Q. You told us the other day that you hoped you would not be obliged to 
put in any?—-A. I am aware of that. I always knew— 

Q. In your estimate of refrigerated space you had included a. certain. — 
amount for butter, and some other item which you mentioned, and’ you said 
that it might be found later on to.be required to put in a space for frozen 
meats— —A. That is right. 

Q. —but you hoped that would not be true?—A. That is quite trig eit 
because it is much more expensive, but I have to make provision for it, because : 


ne 


4 
‘ 


Q. Now, just try to follow me, Sir William. You certainly showed. me in 
your statement for the purposes of your typical cargo that you would be carry-— 
ing your full complement of cattle, and had made provision for that purpose? a 
—A. Yes 

Q. ie presume 420 head of cattle is your full Seige NO ee No; I ys 
450 is the maximum. 

Q. Whether it be 450 or 420, you gave us a boat which was sipped to 
be equipped for the carriage of cattle’ i—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you gave us a boat which was supposed to be equipped for the — 
carriage of refrigerated cargo, which did not include frozen meat?—A. That | a 


ee William Petersen.] 
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~ Q. And you showed us” 
purpose of this statement at £130,000—A. Yes. | | 
- Q. But for the purposes of your subsidy the amount is £150,000, or 
Me £1,500,000 in place of £1,350,000?—A. I did not quite understand that question. — 
The CHAIRMAN: Read the question. 
(The question read.) | 
The Witness: Yes. 


q Sir Eucene Fiset: In fairness to Sir William Petersen, I want to say that 

_ I understood the other evening that he said this additional space was to be. 

provided and the ships fitted for cattle transportation. I think that should 

be mentioned, in fairness to Sir William. | 
Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: That was his first statement. I have no desire 
to be unfair to Sir William. That was his statement, that the difference would 
be taken up in providing for refrigeration space, and providing for cattle 
fittings. : . | : 

The Witness: Yes, Mr. Montgomery. 

f Q. If that were correct, then your statement was misleading, because the 
ship provided for both and still had £35,000——A. I am sure Mr. Montgomery 
is too fair to allow this to pass without comment, on my behalf. The statement 
on that particular steamer was made and handed over in November, 1924, 
before the contract came into, existence; but there was no question of simply 
complying with the contract. I produced that estimate; in the building of a 
ship under a government contract a great many things have to be added involving 
a great amount of money. : 

Q. I do not think the explanation covers it, because you know what the 
contract.price was, and you gave it in that statement, a ship, with full provision 
for cattle and refrigerated cargo.—A. I did that in November, 1924, before 

_. the contract was made. | 

Q@. Let us take the next item, expense of organization and working capital, 
£300,000?—A. Yes. 

~  Q. For which you required to provide annual charges?—A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get at that?—A. How did I get at it? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, let us assume £150,000 working capital. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C€.:. It is not constructed yet. 

Mr. SHaw: Organization and working capital? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes. 

Mr. SHaw: £300,000? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, ‘= ‘ 

; The Wirnuss: , Yes, I think I have told you that I have allocated, for 

_ working capital, £150,000; then the issue of the company, the registration issue 

. 


ee 
+t 


of the company, and the expenses already incurred, preliminary expenses 
4 £150,000. SOLPAN : ie e 
a. By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: GeO as 
be Q. The registration of the company would not involve any considerable 
-amount?—A. The registration of the company would be £20,000 alone, in 
England. a a 
er Q. The registration of the company would be £20,000 alone?—A. Yes, 
£20,000, it cost me. ) | | 

By the Chairman: 3 

Q. $100,000?—-A. No, sir. For £2,000,000 sterling. - . 
- Q. I am putting this into dollars, because we incorporate a company 80 
much cheaper on this side of the Atlantic even when people protest against 
wyers’ charges.—A. I might save, I suppose, £80,000 or £90,000, in this = 


untry. 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. M ontgomery, Kea : AP ahs 


? Q. £20,000 for the registration of that company sounds rather extraordinary a 
to our ears. Take it at £20,000?—A. It is £20,000, for £2,000,000 sterling 


registration of the company. I think you will find that is right. 

. £2,000,000 sterling. Was that what you were figuring on for your 
capital’—A. That was the company I was going to register, yes. iN 

Q. That is £50,000 preferred, and the rest common?—A. Yes. _ 

. And the whole of the cost was taken up by -your boats on that voyage?— 
A. I am not going to limit myself to the amount, but if I register it for two 
millions, I want to reduce it, to save expense. | i 

(. You have £130,000 still to go. Can you give us any light upon that?—A. 
Yes, the underwriting of the company. in the issue—I suppose it would come 
to probably £60,000. 

€). £60,000 to underwrite first debentures with a contract behind it; six 
per cent debentures, with a government contract behind it at seven per cent. Is 
that your suggestion?—-A. That is my estimate. 

(. Your estimates are rather generous, are they not?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. The cost of financing in England is certainly higher than it is here—A. 
No, sir. You have now £60,000 and £20,000. 

Q). That means £60,000 and £20,000 makes £80,000? 


By the Chairman: A 


@. You have £70,000 to go. How is that £70,000 made up?—A. I suppose. 
I spent about £60,000 myself. : 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
-Q. I understood you to say £50,000 to £60,000? 


By the Chairman: 
©. How much did you say?—A. £50,000. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C;: 7 

Q. Already?—A. Including my visit to Ottawa, yes; I think, very nearly. 
However, Mr. Montgomery, if it is a question of the reduction of a few 
thousand pounds, it is neither here nor there. I have not gone into very 
minute details of calculation. ye 

@. It probably does not bother you, £275,000 a year, but the Canadian tax- 
payers have to pay for it—A. I do not want anything from the Canadian 
taxpayers in connection with that company. _ 

Q. We have to have the reasons why you were to get £275,000?—A. I do not 
think you quite understand that. That is what I had, to consult, the risk. I have 
to again point out to you and your clients that I am bound to have this as an 
Insurance policy, against running up against your friends, the conference lines; 
otherwise it would be impossible for me, if they tried to cut me, cut the rate, 
and fight me, and the Government cut down bare into my running expenses, it 
_ 418 necessary for me to allow for some substantial figure to provide against these 

contingencies. I am not restricting myself to a pound or two of what the real 
issue will cost, or the underwriting. These are estimates, and I am prepared 
to go either way a few thousand pounds.: | 
*Q. We have it that these are estimates, up to £80,000?—A. Yes. | 
€). As regards the remaining £70,000, £50,000 or £60,000, you have spent 
that on your trips to Ottawa?—A. I have been on this two years; I had naval 


architects, travelling, plans, models, experiments of all descriptions, and it all 
runs into money. 


Q. In the first place Mr. Preston, I understand, only saw you for the first. 


time, at the end of June?—A. Yes. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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OQ) Up to that time you had no thought of any.  Ganddian contract, and 
‘your boats you had already contracted for? —A. Not the boats required by the 
- Canadian contract. The boats, yes, were contracted for, but it is not the 
| same boat; the boats had to be very much improved, and the cost added. to, in 
order to comply with that contract. 
~Q. That is a new suggestion—A. No, it is not a new mUeeoeR On: not on 
my part. No, I will take exception to that. I did not make any new sugges- 
tions. 
i) Q. My recollection is very poor if that suggestion has ever occurred in the 
- evidence before——A. Well, I am sorry, but that is absolutely correct. | 
. «. The boats, as I understand it, were monitor type, cargo boats?—A. Well, 
ves, of course; they were the type contracted for. ie 

Q. The only improvements you have so far suggested were the provision 
for refrigeration and cattle fittings?—A. Yes. These are very important items. 

@. I think we have taken up the slack in this, and there was still the increase 
suggested, from £135,000 to £150,000?—A. Yes, I think I will not be many pound 
out. | 
~~ Q. I do not think so, Sir William?—A. No. I certainly will not be many 
pounds in. 

Q. Now, we will not bother with the odd £10,000 or £20,000 that you still 
have left over in your first £150,000, unless you have something you wish to add 
to it?—A. I have not the accounts with me now, that are made up. 

‘Q. Let us take the other £150,000, for working capital?—-A. Yes. 

Q. You have told us your expense per voyage would be something under 
~£6,000.—_-A. Are you referring now to this rate per ship? 

Q@. I am referring to your evidence of the other day?—A. £5,800. 

(. Supposing you had to disburse the entire amount of your expenses before 
you get back one dollar from your freight, you would have to provide £6,000 

per boat, working capital?—A. £5,800. 

@. We will call it £6,000, to be generous.—A. Very well. 

Q. For ten boats, you would have to provide £60,000 working capital?— 
AA. Yes. 

Q. That is on the assumption that the boats were making the voyages at 
the same time, and that you had received nothing from the freights, for any 
of them?—A. Yes. 

@. And your total working capital would therefore be £60,000 on that out- 
side estimate?—-A. No. I think you are wrong in your instructions there. Any 

of your shipping friends will tell you that insurance is a very big item, in 
shipping, in the management. You have to pay your insurance ahead, by 
quarterly instalments. That means a’ large sum of money to begin with. 

q. As I understand it, in your voyage expenses you had included every- 

thing that should be included, and property debited, and you had included imsur- 
cance in that?—A. No, sir. I had to know the working capital you are speaking 
— of, £150,000... Why have I allowed for that? I allowed for nae to pay out © 

large sums in advance. 


By the Charman: 
Q. What would your insurance freight be on those vessels?—-A. I insured 
them at 659 per cent; a very low rate. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


~ Q. 65 shillings on the 100 pounds?—A. Yes. 
; Q. That would be about three per cent?--A. Three per cent. Take the 
; oe at £150,000. 
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By the Chonan oe ey ee ee 
Q. I would have appreciated your explanation. ¢ on Uake It ig not fair to 


ask him to go on, without asking him to clear it up, im my mind. You have put — q 
in an estimate, Gi: William, produced in the House, as shown on page 757 of i. 
Hansard of this year, and you gave, among your operating costs, insurance £13 
per day?—A. Yes. ; 


Q. That is per day? A. as 

@. After you have put that in your operating cost, can you say you seen to 
make a similar charge, in respect to your working capital?—A, ‘Certainly, Mr. » 
‘Chairman. Unless I have that paid in advance, where am I going to get that 
amount? I cannot get it out of the voyages. The voyages will have to be made | 
first, but I have to put it down to my insurance brokers at Lloyds. That is 4 
where the working capital 1 is helping. i 

Q. It is paid once in advance, in respect to what is insured?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Then you cannot put that in your working capital? At least it strikes = 
me that way. You may be able to explain it, so that I will see it. It looks to 
jme as if it were bad accounting, and I say it with respect to Mr. Stevens, that 
you charge, first of all, insurance in your operating expense, and then you say, 
“T have to have so much in working capital.” 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: He means that he pays the insurance ee he: hase. 3 
to pay in advance, just distributing so much of it for each ship. 

The Wirness: That is right. I must have that to draw upon in advance. 
That is what the working capital is utilized from, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buack: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I don’t know that it oat be BRC aE to pay a full 
year in advance. 4 

The CHairnman: That does not make much difference, whether it is all 4 
in advance, or quarterly. 

The Witness: It is quite a common thing, Mr. Chairman, to pay it aa) 
quarterly, but it has to be provided for. a 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. I understand that that insurance is only paid quarterly, that you only 
advance one-quarter—A. Sometimes we advance the whole year, and some- : 
times quarterly; it depends upon how much working capital you have. _ : 

By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: Cpt ee 

Q. You might be generous and say half- yearly /—aA. Yes. That is am 

matter of arrangement with your insurance brokers. 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

@. As a matter of fact, you are at liberty to pay quarterly if you like? 
—A If your broker is agreeable, eee 

@. You arrange the. time as your voyages go on?—A. That is right. el 

Q. That will provide for all your ships being out?—A. No, that is only 
as far as the lines concerned we have been talking of now; but in connection : 
- with shipping management, there are a great many other amounts which have ee 
to be accounted for, for eae you have to have money to draw upon. mae 

@. And for that reason we are allowing you as if you were out of noeiae 4 
the entire amount before you had ever received one cent from your voyage? — 
—-A. I will be obliged to you for that, Mr. Montgomery. : 

‘Q. We are allowing vou 6,000 pounds instead of 5,000-odd as a disburse ; 


Ne 
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ment entirely out. of pocket, and in respect of your ten ships, it is as though 
they were starting out entirely at once, on one voyage, and that is certainly a 
as generous as one could wish, is it not?—-A. You think so? a 


Q. And on that. basis the total working capital required would be 60,000 
pounds?—A. You are cutting it very close, Mr. Montgomery. I would ee 


you to manage ships a little while. 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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bi and that is a 
ie al ee on a concern On hae size, “150, 000. of anbine capital. 

hae OB But it is the amount upon which Canada is required: to pay you your 
ae annual interest and other charges?-—A.. Yes. | 
The CHarrMAN: I would move on to another chien Mr. Montgomery. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman, 


. By Mr. Montgomery, Ces 
 Q. As you had all your contracts for these boats before arranging for 
_ your terms of payment, you know how you were going to finance them—A. Yes. 

Q. I see that in your fixed charges, or list of standing charges shown on 
ae ne of Hansard, you figured one- -half of the debentures at 5 per cent? 
— es, 

QQ. And for the purposes of the subsidy, the same one-half debentures have 
grown to 6 per cent?—A. Yes. 

@. Without going through all the details, your standing charges or fixed 
charges against which you will require to be protected, and for which provision 
has to be made, have grown from 80,000 pounds as given in your expense 
account attributable to the boat. (in Hansard) to 270,000 pounds per annum 
as shown for the purposes of the subsidy?—A. Are you again referring to that 
ship mentioned in Hansard? 


By the Chairman: 


BS Q. Yes.—A. That is a pure illustration made long before the contract was 
entered into with the Canadian: Government. 


we By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

‘Q. The figure frequently quoted is quoted as showing that they ought to 
_be able to make money?—A. At that time it was taken as a typical illustration 
of what a ship could do, and there was a change in the cost at that time of 
the ship. nt 

Q@. Are you suggesting that the costs have changed so much since that 
‘time and up to the present time that what would necessitate a provision for 
80,000 pounds on the llth of December had grown to 275,000 pounds?—-A. 
No, but I have already explained to you, Mr. Montgomery that the cost of 
the building of the ship in the first instance has not changed, but the additional 
- cost of bringing her up to the standard required by the Canadian Government 
contract brings it up to a much higher figure. 
Bee Q. Are you. suggesting that the: additional cost required to brine the ship 
up to the standard required by the Canadian Government contract would 
account for'any considerable proportion of the increase in your standing charges 
from 80,000 pounds to 275,000 pounds per annum?—A. Not so much as that; 
Boe don’t think you are quite correct. Hey do you make up your figures? i 


ey Hon. Mr. Sinclair: | f 

Q. How do you make it up?—A. Oné- half the debentures ‘say on 8,000 
_ pounds per. -boat would be 80,000 pounds per annum for the ten boats. 

‘The CHArrwAn: In the last estimate submitted, what was it, what was 
the corresponding amount? 
. Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: 275,000 pounds. The total standing oe for 
_ which provision has to be made out of revenue and the only standing charges 
as represented to show what the net prone should be was on the basis of 8, 000 
pounds per boat? 
<t The Wirness: Yes. 
po Or 80,000 pounds for ten boats?—A. Yes, quite so. 


~ iit ta 2 
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Q. As pemipeced with 275,000 pounds, which we also ick is for, ten. bosten 
That is why I multiply by ten?—A.. And in that estimate we have taken no 
account of working capital. 

Q. Was that ‘estimate a misleading estimate to lay before Parliament? 
—A. No. It was never intended as a serious estimate; it was merely taken as 
a typical example at the time of what this boat we had building could do under 
certain circumstances. 

Q. It was not to be taken seriously, then?—A. It was not a basis for the 
contract. 


Q. But you know it was used seriously?—A. I think anybody could use » 


it as a basis, without going into the minute details you are going into now. 
Q. But not. to go in a very few months from 80,000 to 275,000?—A. I do 
ee quite see ‘how you arrive at that. 
@. Your standing charges furnished for use in Parliament amounted to 
8.000 pounds per boat, or 80,000 pounds for ten boats, did they not?—A. But 
what about the working capital? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have I got this right, Sir William Petersen, that in this approximate 
result found on page 757 of Hansard of this year, the standing charges to take 
care of the bonded interest, of the interest on debentures, amounted to 8,000 
pounds per ship?—A. Quite right. 

Q@. Or 80,000 pounds for ten ships?—-A. No, for the one ship, 8, 000 pounds 
for the one ship. 

Q. Or 80,000 pounds for the ten ships?—A. Quite right. 


q. And the difference between that approximate estimate and the figure 


mentioned here of 275,000 pounds is explained by the fact that the first approx- 
imate estimate did not provide for working capital?—A. Not only that, Mr. 
Chairman,. but the first estimate here—the ships were estimated at 135,000 
pounds cost, where they ought. to have been 150,000 pounds to comply with 
the contract. Furthermore, here is 5 per cent only allowed for debentures, 


where I had to pay 6 per cent for debentures under the Government contract. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q@. That is to say, your information when you hin this estimate in 
November about this Government contract was that you would get your 
money for 5 per cent, and with a Government contract and an assured sub- 
sidy you were figuring on having to pay 6 per cent?—-A. You are quite wrong, 
Mr. Montgomery. I will tell you how that came about, and I will explain it 
to you. On the basis here I had that contract and had 600,000 pounds granted 
me by the British Government, which was to be acceptable to a million pounds 
issued at 5 per cent for 20 years, but when they heard I had entered into a 
contract with the Canadian Government the British Government cancelled this 
facility of 5 per cent, and I had to arrange to pay one per cent more for my 
debentures. 


Q. I was just coming to that facility question, Sir William; I was also 


struck by that—A. That is very interesting. 

@. So that your suggestion is that for only 50 per cent of the cost of your 
ships, and with an assured annual return guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada of several times more than the amount required to take care of your 
debentures, you could not raise money on first mortgage debentures for léss 
than 6 per cent?—A. No, that is not true, and I will tell you why. I had no 


such assurance from the Government of Canada, nor have I to-day, because. 


the Government of Canada could cut down the rates on my contract to a 
penny a ton, and I would have to pay men many thousands of pounds for the 
running expenses; therefore I have no assurance of that, and it is quite wrong. 


Go on to another basis. You are quite wrong. ia 


[Sir William Petersen.] 
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Peer i: cee you te oR awe slceecrine Hine you Eablet the possibility of 

| the Government of Canada cutting down freight generally to a penny a ton? 

ha No. certainly not, not this Government; but we might have another Gov- 
ernment in power a year hence, which might have quite different views. 


Sir Henry DRayToN: You will. ae | 
Se UBY Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | . 

Q. And was it against that contingency you were requiring such an ample 
margin?—-A. I think for ten years you have to be careful, in politics, in what - 
you are doing for ten vears. 

Hon. Mr. Strvens: One per cent extra, Bin Willian would only be about 
675 pounds per year per ship. That would not make up the difference. 

The Witness: I do not say it would be a great thing. As a matter of 

-fact I was greatly pleased when the Government of Great Britain cancelled 
it, because it got rid of a great deal of red tape which I could not comply with 
in a contract of this kind. Mr. Montgomery brought me into this difference 
between 5 and 6 per cent; it was not because the Canadian Government wanted 
so much more,.but because they cancelled_it. They still say I can have it if 

- I go into any other trade. 

ay Hon. Mr, Stevens: Better allow the 6 per cent. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Let us go on to the next item, Sir William. 

Mr. Symincton, K.C: Let us clear this up. In the March 3rd statement 
there is nothing allowed but the first and second debentures, and in the state- 
ment last night he was allowed but 650,000 pounds to be invested in the boats. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Have you the statement Sir William read the last 
night. ? ; 

The Witness: I think I have it. here. 

} By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
 Q. Passing over the debentures for the moment, your next item is preterred 
shares, that my friend has spoken of?—A. Yes. 

Q. £52,000 per annum at eight per cent, you provide?—A. Yes. 

@. When you were making up the estimates as to the proper charges to 
set against the ship for the purpose of comparison with what the lines were, 
doing, you included no such figures?—-A, Not in that estimate, no. 

Q. Let us go on to the next item: depreciation. You did ‘include deprecia- 

-tion?—A. Yes, but I did not include management. You see that is a pure 
estimate, Mr. Montgomery; nothing whatever to do with the contract; long 
before the contract was entered into. : 

Q. For what purpose was it given? Estimates are usually given for some 
purpose.—A. It was simply to prove what the ship could do under ordinary 
circumstances;:in‘ ordinary trade;'not St. Lawrence trade, necessarily. 

Q. Then you have seen the purpose for which it was used? You must 
have been indignant when you saw how it was applied?—A. I beg pe } 

4 Q. You know the purpose for which. it was used?—A, Well, I suppose, 

judging from the Hansard, yes, I know what it was used for. 

at» Q. Do you: know what the suggestion was; that that is what a boat should 

pedo contrasted with what the lines were claiming their boats did?—A. Yes, and 

a, SO it could. 

RS: Q. Then you still stand upon it? The estimate given in Hansard is. s cotrect 

- ee WN. At that time, yes. Basing it on that estimate, yes, quite. | 

4 Q. You say: “at«that time.” Have the‘ times changed since then?—A 
What is the difference really. : . 

| The CHaiRMAN: Just'‘try to answer the Picavion Sir William. - 


The Witnsss: I did not follow it. 


fi 
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Q. Have the times changed? You say the jedi as was Sdoree. at ‘he time ak 

the estimate was made. Mr. Montgomery asks if the times have changed since _ 

then?—A. Matters have changed pretty considerably. As I have explained, the 

ship in regard to which the estimate was given in November, 1924, is not the 

actual ship I have to-day contemplated for the contract. That is a far superior 
ship; much more expensive. 


By Mr. Montaomery, K.C.: 


Q. In November, 1924, the ship as then contemplated by you, was to 
earry fixed charges o of £80 000, which have grown to the figure we have | men- 
tioned of £275,000 per annum.—A. Well, whatever it 1s. 

Mr. Seaw: Is not this the situation, Mr. Montgomery? That the state-— 
ment given at that time is fairly accurate as compared with we statement now 
produced but it is not as complete? ' 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It does not include any Ayame at all. 

Mr. Suaw: It does not include interest on preferred shares; it does not 
include upkeep, repairs and contingencies. 

Mr. Montrcomery, K.C.: It is erther one thing or the other; either tes 
is grossly misleading for the purpose it was forward, or the other is as ges, 
misleading the other way. | 

Mr. Suaw: This statement was not used by Sir William but was caer | 
in the House of Commons. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: By the Minister, was it not? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: It was introduced by Sir William Petersen for . 
some purpose. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: It was used by the Minieter in introducing this : 
measure. ay 

uN. SHAW: It is so Sir William’s in the sense that this is. Maar 


By Mr. Montgomery, KC 


@. Then let us go on to the next item, which is depreciation £60,000 “per a 
annum. Will you compare that with your statement, redemption and deprecia- 
tion 25 years. It includes both redemption and depreciation. 


The CHatRMAN: £22,000. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. £2,263 for the boat which would be £22,600 for ten boats?—A. Yes. 
That was of course reckoned on 25 years’ redemption, don't: yon knw, instead | 
of 20. j 

Q.) Whether 25 or 20 you, considered at the time that’ that was ‘ihe proper a 
charge to make?—A. Yes, according to this estimate; yes, certainly. He 

@. But that same charge has grown, if I mistake not, to £60,000 per year 
for depreciation alone, apart from TOU SEADHON, for which other figures are given? 
—A. Yes, evidently, 

Q. And all goes to make up the £275,000 per annum which the Canadian 
people are called upon to pay—A. No, I may tell you there is a very important 
item there in connection with upkeep. 

Q. I am coming to that.—A. I wish you would come to that now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Montgomery is the questioner, you ante ane yOu 
will get to it quicker if you will just answer his questions. anal 

The Witness: What is the question then? 

[Sir William Petersen.] 


ey ve Mak KC: 
| ey To satisfy Sir William I will take the next item. “Unles you have any 
| urhee explanation to make in reference to the depreciation and redemption 
_ items. If you have, I will be glad if you will give it? If not I will take the 
next item of upkeep and redemption.—A. Yes, come along. I have nothing 
further to offer. 
Q. You have nothing further to offer onthe redemption and depreciation 
item?—A. No. 
. Q. All right. Now you suggest that I draw your attention to the £40,000 
per annum for upkeep repairs and contingencies. I have no doubt you wish 
to give some explanation in regard to that. It is the last of the items that 
- go to make up the £275,000. —A. I did not invite you, Mr. Montgomery but 
I will be delighted to tell you. First it is £44,000. 
f Q. I said forty-four, didn’t I[?—A. Did you? Quite right. Upkeep repairs © 
and contingencies. Now you know in new steamers you find very few repairs 
| for the first few years, until you get past your first survey and so on. But 
you do, in a business of this kind, find a great many contingencies; and one 
i contingency is very evident to any shipping man, and that is this: that jf 
pont. am compelled to run a line of steamers up against any combine or confer- 
ence and to give the Government absolute control of rates and the destination 
of the ships, to order the ships anywhere they like; to keep the ships in any 
- ports they like, as long as they like; that is a contingency which is a very 
serious one, and which would absorb a great many £44,000 should it come to 
pass that they were to cut the rates to a figure which would cut into my 
__ running expenses. That is the contingency, more so than the upkeep and repairs 
- referred to in that item. 
a Q. Can you help us at all with a little bdivision? It is figured out at 
£44,000 per annum. And that must have required some calculation. Why 
— wasn’t it thirty-four or fifty-four?—A. I could just as soon have made it fifty- 
| four. It made no difference. I will tell you why. I have made it out very care- 
- fully as far as the upkeep and repairs are concerned, but it is impossible to 
say what the Government might do in connection with the running of the ships. 
@. But, don’t you see, Sir William, we cannot be so careless about; it. It 
is a subsidy of £275,000 per annum which we have to provide in cold. cash, of 
_ which £44,000 is for upkeep, repairs and contingencies. Now surely you are 
going to throw a little light on that, why that should be £44,000 per annum., 


The CHAIRMAN: ‘The contingencies I take it would have to be a pure 
estimate, but you might ask him how he estimated ‘his repairs. 
” Mr. Monrcomesry, K.C.: The whole thing, he can divide it anyway he 
likes. It is not forty-five, it is forty-four, which shows some calculation. 


ah eS aE en 


By, the Charman: 


-. Q. You might tell us how you pried at this estimate——A. |] naloilaeel 
that’ for ten years, Mr. Chairman, and’ I remember I went into careful calcu- 
lation about what the first survey would cost. The first four years of a/ship’s 
life is not 2. serious thing as far as repairs are concerned, but then Number 1 
survey comes after the first four years, and after that, the repairs of the ship~ 
- increase every year, and in the course of ten years you get a fairly large 
average, but it would not as I say amount to an average of £4,400; I think it is 
- £44,000. 


a) 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


-Q. £44,000—A. But I add contingencies, and that is ‘the point: supposing 

the Government: said to me, we want you to fight the Conference, or break 
the Conference, or they have some attempt of that kind in their minds, and 

oy say “ You must carry this at a shilling a ton, your cargo all round.” Well, 
: “ [Sir William Petersen. ] 
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don’t you see, Mr. Chairman, what would happen then? I could not run my ~ 
ships without cutting into my running expenses, which as you see here work — 
out at a rate of £62 a day. I reckoned £65 a day. This is the contingency — 
I have included in that item and I think a very reasonable one. You never — 


know what political events might bring about. , 
| Q. Did you furnish any details of why that £44,000 were required?—A. 


Yes, I did. I have not got them here but I will furnish them to you as well — 


as I can convey to your mind in connection with the shipping problem over 
ten years. It is not so easy you know. 


Q. But you were engaged in a trade which lasted from the end of June 


until the 11th December. Now that must have required very careful con- 


sideration. Did you furnish any particulars of that £44,000, why such an item | 


of that sort should be required?—A. Of course I did. I have a life-long 
experience in shipping; I have a fairly good idea of how things pan out in 
running lines. I ran a line to the United States for five years, for a passenger 
and fruit company. The first four years they made forty per cent profit. The 
fifth year engines and hull and everything began to tumble to pieces and large 
sums of money had to be expended, to re-set the engines on the bed-plates and 
all that sort of thing. I>am talking from experience. That is my actual 
experience in shipping and anything might happen during the course of ten 
years and a sane man must always allow for these sort of things. 


Q. I do not want to press this unduly. If you can furnish us with any j 


details, or furnish us with a copy of the details you furnished to the other con- 


tracting parties at the time, I would be glad to give you the opportunity to do_ 


so, If you-cannot, I am going to allow the matter to drop, and take it that the 
£44,000 was given blind. 
The CuarrRMAN: Was given blind? 


Mr. Montreomery, K.C.:, I will change that, That the £44,000 was a pure. | 


estimate if you like—-A. Yes, pure.. I will make you a present of half of it 
in calculations and anything like that. It is impossible to calculate this. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. What would you have ealculated that contingency and repair account 
to have been if there had been no question of a contract, or of other people 
fixing the rates—A. £2,500 a year, on an average, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. £2,500 a year per ship—A. Yes, per ship, over the ten years, I mean, 
‘taking everything into account, dry docking and so on. 

Q. That would be, therefore, about half of that would be made from your 
own experience and half of it would take care of contingencies arising under a 
somewhat unusual contract?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: I would. point out, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
about half what they allow for repairs in Exhibit 35. , 

Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: I am just going to draw attention to that. I 
have that noted. } | | 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: i 

Q. Have you cleared up the question of repairs, how much you are allow- 
ing for repairs in that—A. I said so; I told the Chairman. — 3 ee 
The CHarrman: He said about half.of it. He.said of this £44,000 about 
half of it would represent repairs which we can reasonably estimate from 
experience, and the other half of the £44,000 was to take care of the contin- 
gencies under this somewhat unusual contract. Pe DER ena 


' | Mr, Donatb:. 1 think he said over ten years... . _ 


war, 


The CHamrMAN: Yes, and that this estimate was: figured over sia Ae 1 


period of ten years. Haat 
[Sir William Petersen.] 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
Q. And I asume it is quite correct, Sir William in your voyage summaries 
and estimates, to make provision for this survey which has to take place every 
four years?—A. Yes. : Sa | 
eB Q. It is not merely for running repairs, but. it is a sinking fund, as it were, 
_ that you have to establish for the survey?—-A. And drydocking and painting 
_ every six months, and the ship laid off, perhaps for a few voyages during repairs, 
and many other things which happen in shipping. 
ae Q. Now, what you are taking is half of that, then, Sir William: that is 
£22,000 per annum?—A. £25,000 per. annum. 


Q. £25,000 per-annum is what you allow?—A. I allow that. per ship over 
ten years. . 


aie By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
a Q. Over ten years?—A. As an average. : 
: j Mr. Rinrrer: Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, the difference is made up 


to cover contingencies which may arise on account of this unusual contract? 
The Cuatrman: That is what I Ainderstand from Sir William. 
Mr. Rinrrer: What if no such contingencies arise? 
Bs The Cuamman: If no such contingencies arise, about half of that pro- 
- vision should be sufficient. | ; ! 
’ The Wirness: I will give it back to the government if 
- do not arise, but I have to allow for them, you see. 
a By Mr. Rinfret: | 
| Q. Or in other words, the government, through this contract, was quite 
_ willing to pay for that contingency whether it does arise or not, but if it does 
hot arise you are willing to pay it back?—A. Yes, certainly. 
4 By Sir Henry Drayton: 
a Q. That will be another amendment to the contract?—A. That ig very | 
_ simply done, Sir Henry. 
Mr. Rinrret: That may mean some money for the country. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: ; 
Q. Just going on with that, did Mr. Low have this statement?—A. No, I 
_ do not think so. ‘ 


’ 


| Q. It looks to me as if this was a comparatively new statement?—_A. My 
_ lawyer, Mr. Donald,—we had lost that from the days of the contract, and I had 
lost the notes, and I got my lawyer, Mr. Donald, to make it up, I think a 
_ week ago. 

f Q. This statement was made up only a week ago?—A. It was 
from the old statement we made up at the time we negotiated with t 


ment. 

" Q. Have you got the old statement of which this is a copy? 

a Mr. Donatp: I think perhaps I can furnish this information if you like, 
Sir Henry. I made that statement up from-a lot of notes Sir William had in 
connection with the drawing up of the subsidy. 

_. The CuarrmMan: Mr. Donald, will you give the rest of us the benefit. of 
_ that statement? ; 
» Mr. Donatp: I made that statement up at the request of Sir William 
from various notes which we had when we made up the figures for the subsidy 
when the contract was signed, and the notes were on various pieces of paper 
of many kinds. 

The Wirness: I left my notes in England. 

_ Mr. Donatp: I will be very pleased to furnish you wi 


* 


6 


such contingencies 
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th anything I have. 
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By Sir Henry Drayton: | Be a ORR ae: 
Q. This statement was made up last week ?——A.) Yes. NG a a 
Q. You must have had the notes before you in making it. up?—A. Mr. 
Donald got it from Toronto, he had it there. I left mine in England. 
-Q. Mr. Donald has the notes to produce, has he? 
| Mr. Donato: I told you I would be very pleased to produce any notes 
I have. . 
Gir Henry Drayton: Then I think we had better have the original notes. 
The CuarMan: Then, Mr. Donald, you will bring them along to-morrow. © | 
“The Wirness: They are all pencil notes, ‘mostly. My 
The CHAIRMAN: Our municipal code says notes may be made in either 
pencil or ink. What is the next point, Mr. Montgomery? : 


By Mr. Montgomery, eG 
Q. Now, Sir William, this estimate you have now given us for repairs, as 
I say, I understand it to be about £2,500 per annum. I would like to compare 
that with your evidence given on page 995 of the proceedings of this committee 
on Thursday. You will recall having put before you a figure of $1,900 included 
by the companies in their voyage accounts? —A. Included by—? 
Q. The companies in their voyage accounts?—A. Included by the com- 
anies? 
. Q. As an average figure over all the fleets, long voyages and short voyages? — 
__A. 1 do not remember that statement, Mr. Montgomery. What is it? 
Q. Do you recall your attention being invited by my learned friend to 
Exhibit 35, and your being asked to criticize the Gordon Scott accounts?— 
A. Yes. I had never seen fhat statement, Mr. Montgomery before, mind you, 
and I was asked to criticize it right on the spur of the moment, last week, last — 


Thursday. | ! 
 Q. Then you are not prepared to adhere to the criticisms which you then 


-expressed?——A. I beg pardon. 
Q. Are you or are you not prepared to-night to adhere to the criticisms 
you then expressed?—A. I shall, because I remember what I did express, because 
a few items, to my mind, were so absurdly in excess of my ideas that 1 would 
rather not emphasize them. i 
@. Do you recall the figure of $1,900 viven for repairs for 1924, spread over 
all the voyages of all the ships, long and short, compared with the figure which 
you now say should be provided?—A. No, I do not remember that figure. 
; Q. Because you ridiculed that figure of $1,900, when you were shown it 
an Exhibit 35.—A. $1,900; let us see, how much is that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Divide it by five, and you will get it roughly. 
The Witness: It is about £400, is it not, m round figures? What is wrong 
with that? I did not quite get the question. : 
The CrarMan: Mr. Montgomery, read to him what he said, and ask him — 
if he adheres to it. At least, I suggest that. 
The Witness: May I have Exhibit 35? I may have committed a sin. 


The Cuairman: Do not confess until you are sure you have. } 
The Wirness: Mr. Montgomery, what is the figure you referred to? 
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By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: . 

-Q. I am referring to the 1924 figure of $1,900 per voyage, under the item _ 

of repairs.—A. $1,900, yes. That is per voyage, is it not? Nie a al 

Q. Per voyage, Sir William—A. Yes, £400 per voyage. That would mean y 
about eight voyages, I take it, would it not? Ta ss 

[Sir William Petersen.] 
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£3,200 for the same 0 TREN h VA ae een 
aera SN ‘And do you suggest that £3,200 against your £2,500?—A. Yes, I 
suggest £2,500 over ten years, on an average. — eRICuL : 
--Q. And you will bear in mind that these boats were going to all parts, on 
voyages outside of Canada. You just laid considerable stress on the provision 
for survey. Have you before you the evidence you gave, in answer first to 
- Hon. Mr. Stevens, and then to Mr. Duff, on pages 995 and 996, that the 
repairs are almost nothing, that the provision for survey is practically nothing? 
_A. No. I do not think I said that, did 1? : y 
Bias Mr. Symineron, K.C.:° No. “ The first survey was very little—’. 
The Wirness: I think that was—. 
The CHAIRMAN: You said any repairs required by this survey—you were 
referring to survey number one— : 
“Any repairs required at that survey, as a rule, are light. That 
‘survey is generally a very light one, and costs very little, because the 
ship is practically a new one, being only four years old. It is: really 
when you come to a number two survey—a ship getting on for eight 
years of age, or twelve years of age, where the very heavy repairs came 
in, and lots of those repairs are put under the category of ‘Survey 
aay Repairs.’ Now, if you take a period of say seven years,—you can only 
poe deal with that kind of a ship when it is six or seven years old.” , 
: That was his evidence. 3 | 


‘ De By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


e Lo, W rat, is the matter with my figures? : 
numb trips. a si 


Q. Now, Sir William, on the item of contingencies—.+A. Is that right, _ 

Avhat I said, and what I reiterate to-night? Ido not want any controversy about | 

‘ it, but you said I was stating something different to-night to what I did on , 
Thursday. Ms 
* Q. That was my suggestion, Sir William?—A. But you are wrong, arent 
“you now? | oN : a 
ai Q. That is my suggestion?—A. But surely you are wrong, are you not? 
You might as well admit it. ‘| 
i Q. Decidely not. According to your own figures you say that we show | 
£3,200 against your £2,.500.—A. Yes, quite. But what I did say was—. ~ : 
Q. Will you compare that with the very extreme nature of your own 
evidence on page 995, which perhaps you have not before you, where you 
charge nothing at all for repairs and say it is not necessary ?—A. No, I 


do not say that. Mr. Chairman just read out what I did say, and I said 
, exactly the same then as I say now. ee 
‘ _ "Q. Just a word on your item of contingencies, which I take it 1s a con- 
a  fingency of rates being fixed very low. Did you ever get at any rate basis?— — 


A. Did I ever get—. 

 Q. At any rate basis?—A. Never; that was never mentioned, =. 4).\3 
>» ~- . Q. Because we saw you were discussing it with Mr. Preston, according 
to his letter, before you came out here.—A. Of course, it was a most serious 
matter, and that is why I would not have anything to do with rates. I 


that. -I think I explained the other day that my first scheme was to get the 

government to take £500,000 of ordinary shares, controlling the whole affair. 
Q:. You have heard the evidence in reference to orain rates?—A, Yes. — 
Q. How fluctuating they are?—A. Yes. : 
‘Q. How impossible to control?—A. I do not snow anything about grain — 


control. I do not pretend to know anything about that. : 
Bucy : [Sir William Petersen,] . 


wanted in the first place to get the government to take the chance, the tisk of 
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Q. You have heard the evidence that. grain rates to-day in th age are 
practically no higher than they were before the war, taking into’ consideration — 
’ the increased expenses?—A. It does not interest me one bit, and I do not think 


I was here when that was discussed. ete 
@. Then you would not figure on any very serious cut being,made in grain 
rates? —A. No. | | 
-Q. You have heard, have you not, that grain makes up about 60 per cent 

of the cargo of the average boat?—A. So I am told. e | : 

| Q. So that we have only 40 per cent of general cargo, or general cargo 
4 


- receipts to exercise any cutting power over at all?—A. I do not quite agree 
with that. as 

QQ. Make it 50 per cent if you like-—A. I do not agree with that. 

Q. What?—A. I do not agree with it. 


vs @. With what?—A.I do not quite understand. _ 
The Cuatrman: | I think he does not agree with your percentage. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q.-Make it 50 per cent if you like—A. I will not hazard that, but I 
~will not agree on that. 

@. Give us a figure you will agree with—A. I do not think I will deal 
with that just now. Does it matter? i 

(. It does, for this purpose, that we have to find out what was anticipated © 
in the way of rate cutting or even the possibilities of rate cutting, that you 
had to provide against in your contingencies.—A. Yes. That is your idea? 

Q. That is it, Sir William.—A. I think that is very evident without going 
into arithmetic about it. I certainly do not agree with the 60 and 40 per cent. 

Q. Take it 50-50, then?—A. I would rather say 60 and 40. 

(). Have it your own way and call it 60 and 40. So you only look forward 
to rates being cut on 60 per cent of the cargo at the outside?—A. Yes. 

. So, even if the existing rates were cut into one-third of what they are, 
you would still break even, would you not?—A. Yes. 

_. @. Do you expect this Government or any other government would cut 
the existing rates down below one-third of what they are?—A. I would not 
expect this Government to do it; it would be insane, because it would kill its 

_ own policy, but what an incoming government might do | 

S Q. It would be quite evident that any such rate fixing would drive every 
boat not subsidized off the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes. fr 

Q. Can you contemplate the possibility of any government taking any 

- such action as that? 

The Cuatrman: Not even a coalition. government. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Not even a coalition government. 


The Wirness: I would not like to give an Opinion on that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


@. Do you think that is a risk to be guarded against?—A. I dare not 
_ express any opinion on that point. : 
: Q. But from your own statement, you were requiring the payment of 
£22,000 per annum against that contingency?—A. Yes, and a very, very, very 
_ narrow limit with the risk I am running on that contingency. brah: 
Q. On that question of your contract making a provision for operating | 
_. expenses, can you help us at all with the discussion which called for that 
_ London letter, regarding which Mr. Preston gave evidence?—A. To what letter 
_ do you refer, Mr. Montgomery? a 
-Q. It is a cable—I beg your pardon—not a letter. It was produced with — 
_ the bundle of correspondence by Mr. Preston. It is dated March 1, and says: 


[Sir William Petersen. ] 


a, OCEAN RATES. | a 1089 
_ “Please consider carefully my recommendation in London letter to make pro- 
_ vision for operating expenses and the bill ratifying contract,” and he explained 
: to us that that referred to the necessity of some provision whereby rates should 
never be put below an amount equalling operating expenses?—A. Yes. 
Q. So you had that in contemplation quite apart from the £275,000 sub- 
 sidy? | : 
° Mr. Symrineron, K.C.: What is the date of the telegram? 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: March Ist. 


? Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That: is long before a subsidy was ever talked 
about. ; 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: That is 1925; he had his subsidy then. 


By Mr. Montgomery, Kou: 


Q. Do you recall that, Sir William?—A. Yes, I do. 

Q. So if you had your contingency provided against, it was a question 
then of a Bill providing that no rate should be fixed below an amount equalling 

_~ the full operating cost?—A. Yes. 

Q. By the way, can you help us at all with information about the cable 
address “Senate” ?—A. Yes. “Senate” was my ‘old cable address 35 years 
ago, or 30-odd years ago. I had a partner with me at one time ‘by the name of 
Tate, and in making-up our cable address we used the last three letters in 
each of our names. Mine was “S-E=N ” and his “ A-T-E.” 

_ Q. That worked very well. You must have had some sort of appreciation— 
A. —although we do not use that cable now, it has been registered in Kelly’s, 
and other directories, and, I think, has been carried in many cases up to date. 
I can further explain, in case there is any question of the correspondence, that 
_ Mr. Low, to my surprise, addressed me as “ Senate”. Where he got that cable 
address, I do not know. | 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: From the book here (indicating). 


The Witness: It is evidently an old book, yes. 


By the Chairman: f 

Q. I suppose you felt, although you just had your 69th birthday, there 
‘is no need to address you as “ Senate ” yet?—-A- No and the funny part about 
it is that I do not feel like 69. I am glad you mentioned that. 

‘Mr. Montcomery} K.C.: It is only that Mr. Preston suggested that it was 
__ the address of the High Commissioner’s office, when in reality it is your address, 
Sir William? eee 
i The Wirnzss: Addressed care of “Senate”. I never saw it. I never knew 
anything about it. All cables addressed to Mr. Preston were handed over to. 
___ the High Commissioner’s office, and “ Senate” was used. 
F By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: } , 
Q. All I care about is that “Senate” was at least one of your cable 
_addresses?—-A. Yes. 
was Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: That is all I care about. We have more impor- 
tant things to turn to. . . 
s Mr. Fuintorr: I think it is not suggested that this was the last code in 
_ the Trade and Commerce office? 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


QQ. I suppose you have no copy of that London letter making provision 
_ that rates should never be put below operating expenses?—A. I have no copies 
. of any letters. 
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Q. Now, it may be of assistance to the Committee to know what we really 
should figure on as expenses of operating your boats. You gave us £3,543 for — 
the Rio Dorado, I think?—A. Yes, that is right. fa ae a 
Q. Which is a bulk cargo boat, and the amount would have to be increased ~ 
somewhat to provide for general cargo?—A. Yes. KC i eee 
Q. And you gave us £5,180 for general cargo?—A. Yes, I think so— 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: £5,800 it was. 
~The Witness: £5,800. 
“Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I am speaking from memory; I have no note 
OL at, . | 
By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: s 
Q. Now, in regard to the voyages, in Hansard you told us that the expenses, | — 
even with the low figure which you already commented upon, were only £8,000, 
put in for standing charges, i " 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There were no fixed charges in the £5,800; that was —~ 
straight operating expenses. a he y 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: If you take this out (indicating), it brings it down 
away below that. ea 
The Cuatrman: Mr. Montgomery, I have been consulting some members of 2 
the Committee, and I suggest that perhaps we might compare these two state- 
ments. } 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right; I will leave it at that. 
Mr. SuHaw: Which statements? oe 
The CuatrMAN: The statement he referred to the other day, and which I~ 
will now put in as an exhibit. It is the statement referred to in the evidence 4 
of Sir William Petersen under date of May 29, 1925, and will be numbered 


Exhibit No. 93. : f 
_ BExuiprr 93: Particulars of subsidy. 1 
PARTICULARS OF SUBSIDY Pee 

Comtlol Shing. cock te bs eh GO ed US a ee te a 00g 3 
Expenses of Organization and Working KOaplual ce wre tape wees. 300,000 i; 
Capital et the Companys. 60. aaa ee vastus ial ea elon 1,800,000 7 
Yearly \ 

Financing Charge ‘ 

tot “Debentures £750,000 Bt 6 per Gente Co 2. ee ein eho oe, £ 45,000 | hn 
Redemption at 4 per eent. 6 0) leg ON Sua sea a pte ie a 30,000 de 

9nd Debentures. £400,000 at 7 per cent... os. see ee ee ee yee 28,000 ‘ 


Redemption at 4) per Cen sv aing ao) «etree ater seis. 5 nieve seats ia 16,000 
Preferred Shares £650,000 at 8 per cent... 6. cece ce ee ee en oe 
Depreciation at 4 per cent on £1,500,000.. 2... 1. 6. ee ee ee ee 60,000. 
Cost of Ships, upkeep, repairs and ccntingencies.. .. .. .. .. ..-. 44. 000* 


£275,000 


Or 
Nb 
" 


Sas Ps eat 
PS a ee re re a ae 8 


*€4 400 per ship per annum. 


Mr. Montoomery, K.C.: It would be convenient, if it could be printed; its t 


4s s0 hard, picking it out from the evidence, otherwise. nie 
‘The Cuamman: I will have it printed. ar. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: You will notice what the statement is. if ; i. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: oe 

Q. Following that is a letter in. Hansard, from Sir Henry Thornton; fi) 
letter to Mr. Low, from Sir Henry Thornton. Did he really understand what — 
you were proposing to do, at the time he wrote that letter? Mp sie 
The Cuarman: What is the question? : 

{Sir William Petersen.] — ‘ el sa 


y tv 


ing whether Sir Henry Thornton really — 
were going to do and so on? iinet 


bis Nope: 
rat AB 


2) 


Wan A } 
yA 
1 as Hs 
ar 
{ i iH 


od about y : 


our boats, what you 

hitae UA a St Ca) Tiyan 
By Mr. Symington, CI ae 

-Q. Did you ever see the letter?—A. I never saw this letter. i 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I am not asking about the letter particularly. °— 
The Wirness: Sir Henry would know all about the boat; he sent experts 


up to Ottawa to get details from me; we compared notes. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

, Q. I only wanted to know whether you went over the matter with Sir 
_ Henry Thornton?—A. No, not at all, except that Sir Henry—I did mention to _ 
him About the matter, and he would rather not discuss the matter. He sent his 

experts; he sent somebody from Montreal, in connection with the ‘Merchant 
Marine. | 
-Q. I have just a few more questions to ask you: On page 974 and 975 of 
your evidence, Sir William, you gave us rather a dressing down, for the luxury 
of our ships?—A. The luxury of your ships? 
awe Q. Yes—A. What ships do you refer to? 
<The CHamman: ‘The Conference ships, that they have kindergartens and 

,/ palm gardens and so on? 
ean The Wirness: Quite. 1 remember that. 

The CHairMAN: Sir William remembers that now. 


bt 


aa oe By Mr. Montgomety, K.C.: | 
| Q, Now, you are contrasting those with the ships you yourself proposed, : 
and were putting in?—A. I am comparing those to the ships I am going to — 


adopt to work against them, is that your idea? ae 
Q. The boat you mentioned—I do not refer to particular Conference boats— 


Ua 


iA. Yes, I remember Le : Ce 
Q. Your suggestion was that they were charging the freight rates to pay for: 
the operation of such ‘boats, as the Aurania?—A. I do not know whether I used _ 


Pps o Mare RT. le eee 


that, if they did not get sufficient rates westbound, they could not carry anything 
eastbound, because the Aurania can only carry about 6,000 tons, although she 


high as possible, to make up for iany deficit. . 
Q. You concluded your animadversions with these words “And so it is 


with these extravagant ships at enormous first. cost, somebody has to pay the i , 
pill for the extravagance, and for these frills. Who has to pay? Why, of —— 


“sane man would deny that. And therefore, my ships, of course, I have designed — 
and put up particularly for this contract.” That is correct?—A. Yes, quite — 
correct. ae oo . 
Q. Let us first see where we are drifting to: Is it your suggestion that the 
rates should be lowered to a point where it would be impossible for a boat hke 
the Aurania to ply on the St. Lawrence? Is it your suggestion that it should 
be Canada’s policy to make it impossible for a boat, such as the Aurania, to 
visit our ports, Quebec and Montreal?—A. No, certainly not, but not to charge 
the extravagant rates she is charging. AiG a As 
x Q. If someone has to pay the cost of the luxuries, who is to pay it? Theo 
_ shipowner or the shipper? cae ue 


The CuairMAN: The passenger who uses it, I think should pay. 
[Sir William Petersen] — 


you mentioned particularly the Aurania, which was just launched in the service! : 


the same language, but you might infer that by my reply. .What I did say was, 2 


is 14,000 tons register; it would be to their own interest to keep up the rates asus 


course, the Canadian shipper. There is no question about that. There is no 
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Q. He is talking about freight rates —A. I believe when I go across the 


Atlantic, I shall go on the Aurania. | : 

. Is it your suggestion that the shippers of freight have been called upon 
to provide for the cost of such boats as the Aurana?—A,. Yes. © 

Q. That is your suggestion?—A. It is the. natural inference. — 

Q. That is, mixed passenger and cargo boats have to get cargo?—A. Yes, 
certainly. 


Q. Is it your suggestion, in the first instance, that cargo rates should be © 


put at a point, where it would not be possible for them to operate?—A. Are 
you speaking of intermediary ships, ships of the Aurania type? 

Q. I am speaking of the ships you are speaking about, the liner ships, the 
same as cargo and passenger liners.—A, Yes, I think that is a sensible boat. 


Q. So we can say “good night” to our mixed passenger and cargo liners, 


such as we have them?—A. No, I would not say that. 

@. Where did you get your idea from?—A. I do not think you or any of 
your clients will deny that some of these boats have become a drug on the 
market, since emigrant restrictions have come into force in the United States. 

). Well now,—A. Allow me to finish my sentence: I think your clients 
will agree that these ships that you mention, have become a drug on the 
market; they had to throw them into the St. Lawrence trade to cut their 
losses. 

Q. Are you suggesting that, as regards the Aurama, these luxuries which 
were put in, long after those boats—are you suggesting it as regards the 
Athenia, which came on this year? Are you suggesting it regarding the Letitia, 
that because they are a drug on the market they are put in the St. Lawrence 
trade?—A. No, I. would say that the Carmania, another sister ship of the 
Cunard Company—boats of that type, would not have gone into the St. 
Lawrence trade unless that restriction Act had been passed in the United 
States, and I think the same applied to the Aurania. The Aurama, I think, 
was built for the United States trade. , 

Q. What about the Letitia, which came on this year’?—A. I think the 
same applies. 

Q. Your suggestion is that the Letitia was built for the American trade 
or the New York trade?—A. Or what? _ 

Q. Is it your suggestion that the Letitia was not built for the St. Lawrence 
trade?—A. It is. None of these were built for the St. Lawrence trade. They 
were built for the United States trade. 

Q. The Letitia, I will tell you, is an Anchor-Donaldson boat?—A. I never 
heard the name Letitia; she must be a brand new ship. 


Q. She is?—A. I don’t know what she js ; I don’t know any particulars of © 


the ship. I am speaking only of the ships I know. 


Q. I do not want to waste any time on this, but I would like to draw your. 


attention to the fact that Exhibit No. 35, put forward by the shipping com- 
panies, related only to cargo boats?—A. What is that? ; 
Q. It related only to cargo boats?—A. Only to cargo boats, yes. 
Q. And that it was the suggestion of the shipping companies that the inclu- 
sion of these expensive passenger and cargo boats was misleading; do you 
remember that?—A. I do not quite follow you, Mr. Montgomery. 
The CuHatrman: I do not really understand the question either, Mr. Mont- 
_gomery, so Sir William and I are in the same ship. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: ; 
Q. Have you followed the evidence sufficiently to know that the evidence 


it says. ce 
[Sir William Petersen.] | 


_ put up on behalf of the shipping companies included only cargo boats?—A. So — 
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~ . Q. And does not include any of the so-called luxury boats you are criti- 
cizing?—A. I daresay. ik: heal | 

Ee _Q. And their suggestion was that the rates were not sufficient, and that they 
should be fixed upon a basis which would allow those cargo boats to live?—A. 
Ido not follow that. ’ , 

c @. They say that the rates should be fixed upon a basis which would pay 
the operating expenses or the proper charges on the cargo boats?—A. On these 
cargo boats? 

Q. Yes, on these cargo boats.—A. I do not believe it, that is all. 

Q. I am not asking you what you believe or disbelieve—A. Why-are you 
asking me then? You are asking me my opinion. 

Q.- I am not asking you your opinion; I am asking you whether you recall 
that the rates and their sufficiency were put in issue as far as the shipping 
companies were concerned, and that they were on cargo boats only.—A. I 
remember that. 


The ‘CHAIRMAN: Whether he remembers it or not, what difference does it 
take, Mr. Montgomery? 
__.. Mr. Montcomery, K.C:: Except that the suggestion is misleading, and 

: that it is our objection that these boats should not be brought in at all. 

a Mr. Symineron, K.C.: All the high-class cargo was brought in the other 
boats. These only represented about 30 per cent of the traffic, and it is not a 
proper computation. 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Q. You told us, Sir William, that. you were operating lines at one time in 
competition with the Conference, that is, the Rotterdam-New York line I think; 
__ Was it the Rotterdam-New York line?_A. Yes. 
a Q. Which you were operating in competition with the Conference lines ?— 
A. In competition with the Conference lines. u 
’ @. You cut the rates down to three pounds ten shillings, although they 
were spoken of as having been raised subsequently ?—A. Yes. : 
y Q. And you got so much business that you did not know what to do with ~ 
t it, and so.on?—A. No. I never used that expression, Mr. Montgomery. 
. The CHarrman: [| think, Mr. Montgomery, he said he had a large amount 
of business. | 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, Mr. Chairman, he had private hotels for 
_ them. % 
By the Chairman: : 
3 @. Apparently you did know what to do with them, because you put them 
in hotels?—A. That was because I could not get the boats to carry them. 


Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


. I just wanted to see if that was a mistake, or if you did operate in com- ~ 
petition with the Conference lines?—A. That is not correct, because I did for 
three years. 
| @. To come back, is it your knowledge that one of the Conference lines did 
put on one of those intermediate boats?_-A. Yes. : 

_ Q. The Vedic; did you ever hear of her?—A. No. 

_  Q. My instructions are that one of the lines—I think the White. Star— 
arranged for two boats, the Vedic and the Rimouski, what you call intermediate 
Fhoats?—A. Yes. . | . 

_Q. They tried the Vedic, and had to take her off because she could not 
pay?—A.'I don’t know that: I have never heard of it. 

e Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have a number of questions to ask as to Sir 
William’s criticism of our operating expenses as compared with the Rio Dorado. 
ut I am afraid if I start to ask them at all I will overrun the limit. 

Pan (Sir William Petersén,] 


a ee 
< 


ae 


e 


ae 
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The Cuamman: Unless you feel that it is ae ssary i 
interests of your clients, I would be glad if you would not do so. Aa cia) 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: So long as the Committee understands that you 
‘are not allowing us to ask these questions but that we are quite prepared to 
challenge the comparisons systematically made that our ships are at all com-— 
parable, or that the figures are correct, I am’ not anxious to burden the Com-_ 
mittee with the details, so long as it is understood that we are not for one 
moment accepting them. ve. ins 
The CuairMan: Even giving full credit to everything that is in Sir Wilham — 
Petersen’s statement concerning the operation of the Rio Dorado. That is one — 
voyage of one ship. | | i 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And a bulk ‘cargo, which is already raised ‘up i 
2000 pounds odd per voyage for the purposes of a general cargo. LA 
The CHaiRMAN: I think you may depend upon it that the Committee will — 
make a careful investigation. We have all these facts now, I think. . a 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman, I will leave that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: , ‘ 

Q. By the way, Sir William, you told us in your evidence about the Rio 
that she was due to arrive in Hamburg on Saturday?—A. No, on Monday at 
5 o’clock I said. a 
Q. Saturday at 5 p.m., I think. ie 

. The CuHarrMANn: He was careful to say D.V. also. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: / 
Q. D. V. has evidently intervened?—A. I don't think so. ae 
The CHAIRMAN: He was careful to say that at the time, Mr. Montgomery 
: The Wrrness: I am not particular, except that I would like to have it 0 
‘the record, because the Press misunderstands these statements. . 


By the Chairman: | a 
Q. Have you a statement to make in connection with your prophecy as tou | 
when the boat would arrive?—A. Mr. Montgomery said Saturday at 4 p.m.,, 
and I say Monday 5 p.m. It is evident to any shipping man present here that — 
the ship left Wednesday morning, and it is 4,000 miles distant, that it is not an 
air craft, but as a matter of fact about 12 miles an hour, and I calculate, taking» 
the longitude into consideration, that she would arrive this afternoon at 5 — 
o’clock in Hamburg. 7 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: I am afraid you said Saturday, Sir William. 

- Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: Yes, Sir William said Saturday. 
The Wirness: I am very sorry, because it was absurd to say that. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | : oy 
Q. You figured in your steaming days upon that?—A. No, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. It, is evidently stupid, and a mistake, because the distance is over 
4000 miles to Hamburg, and she could not do it in less than twelve and a h 
days I reckon. 
ie A. YOU have not heard of her arrival yet?—A. I have been in this room 
DOW: : | | 
q The CuarrMan: If he said Saturday he made a mistake, and mi 
Monday. | poe 
The Wrrness: That is right, but I will telephone your room later on, 
Montgomery. pie | | oe ae 
~The Cuatrman: The next point, Mr. Montgomery. 
[Sir William Petersen.] ‘ 


* 
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oe 8 IT suppose you ‘ollow ed the Road a this contract with more or Jess 
Xi; care?—A. Yes, very carefully. 

» -Q. Can you tell*us where it was taken from, what contract was used as a 
oe for its preparation?—A. No. I would leave that with my lawyers. 
 Q. You say you left it to your lawyers?—A. You must ask my lawyers 


about that, ue Montgomery. 
, Mr. Donald and 


Mr. Lafleur. 
i Q. I just waned to test that ee Sir William. You are no doubt or should 
be familiar with the old Petersen- Tate contract?—A. Yes. 

Q..In case you should wish to refer to it, I place this book before you.—A. 
Do you want me to read it? 

Q. No, unless I wish to refef to it myself, when I wish 'to give you the 
- opportunity to follow it. I have a copy of that if anyone wants it. 


‘Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: Yes. I would like one. 


By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 
~ Q. My suggestion is, Sir William, that whoever drafted that contract had 
_ before him your Petersen-Tate contract of 1897.—A. That is quite probable. I 
do not know. Of course the 1897 contract you would find in Hansard, would 
ee you not? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, ° it is here. ‘That is one Mr. Montgomery has 
placed before you, in case you want to refer to it. 


| : this. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Except under compulsion. ° 


~ By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 


Lithe present one, beginning with paragraph 1. 
The Cuamrman: Mr. Montgomery, may I ask just. what the object of ie 


one. Carpe diem would apply’ perhaps. 


a Petersen Tate contract. 
% x Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: He had better look at one or two more then. 
eS Lhe CramMan: What is the difference? 


Mr. Donald had the Petersen-Tate contract before him. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Supposing he had; is there any point in it? If there is 
any point, I am not going to cut short the examination. 
i contract in front ‘of me when I drafted this. 
Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I compliment my friend Mr. Donald on his 


far as the clauses were favourable to Sir William, and he cut them short 
| wherever they would have favoured the Government and. they disappear. 

'. The Wrrness: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Better tackle Mr. Lafleur about that. 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, Mr. Lafleur had nothing to do with that. 
, [Sir Wilham Petersen. ] 


The Witness: Well, I never read Hansard except in a Committee hike ue 


Q. You are familiar with your own contract. Take your own contract, 


question is? The comparison of the Petersen-Tate contract with the present 


, Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: Mr. Donald tells me he sak clause I from. the 


Sir Henry Drayton: I have gone over both of them. I think probably. 


Mr. Donatp; I am quite prepared to state, Mr. Chairman, that i had that a | 


drafting, but my, suggestion is that he used the Petersen-Tate contract In so — 


WES 
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Sir Eugene Fiser: He is a very clever fellow. ; a | é 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: We will all admit that; but Mr. Lafleur never ~ 
saw the Petersen-Tate contract, which had been amputated. 

Mr. Suaw: Mr. Lafleur was acting for the Government. 

Mr. MontcoMery, K.C.: The document submitted to Mr. Lafleur was | 
the draft contract; just the draft contract, for which Mr: Donald used as a 
foundation the Petersen-Tate contract. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Donald has so stated, that ‘he used it. — 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: It is not. actionable is it? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: No, it is not actionable at all, but the pointI am _ 
about to make is that they will see the clauses and that none of the protective 
clauses in the Petersen-Tate contract appear in this contract, but the favour- 
able clauses are extracted from the Petersen-Tate contract. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is a matter of comparison which we can 
make. arid | 

The CHairMAN: We can compare the two contracts. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think there is one very favourable that is left out. — 
_. Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Well, Mr. Donald did a good job when he did ~ 
this one. a 

By the Chairman: 

Q. As a matter of fact, Sir William, was the Petersen-Tate contract ever 
brought into effect, was it ever operated under?—A. No, Mr. Chairman, it was 


not. : * 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: A deposit .of £20,000 was made under it, but it 
fell through because they could not finance it. 


=~ 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
@. Then it was acted upon?—A. Yes, to that extent it was acted upon. 
I made the deposit of £20,000. : : 


By the Charman: 

Q. But the ships never ran under this contract, that is the point?—A. No. 

Mr. Saw: Did this early contract provide for the control of rates in any 
shape or form? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I will come to that in a moment. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: No, it did not. 7 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Montgomery, have you got marked in the Petersen- 
Tate contract, the protecting clauses which are left out of the present Petersen- 
Low contract? | uae : 

Mr, Montcomery, K.C.: Instead of putting them by questions to Sir Will- 
iam, I can point them out. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would suggest that Mr. Montgomery read these clauses 
to which he. desires to draw attention, into the record, and we will accept. it 
under that and save the questions. 

The CHairMan: I agree with you, Mr. Stevens. Mr. Montgomery, you. 
have heard Mr. Stevens’ suggestion: I think it is a good one. Instead of ques- 
tioning the witness you might indicate what protective clauses appear in the 
Petersen-Tate contract which in your view do not appear in the present contract 
under consideration. - 


Mr. MontcGomery, K.C Well, vou can follow it yourself, if you have the — i 


‘ 


present contract. I will read the Petersen-Tate. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Just read it into the record and then we will have it. ‘ 
[Sir William Petersen.] \ ae One eal 


Nt - ha 
os wie 


Mr. Symineron, K:C.: That would require ananalysis of the contract I 
ould suggest. , Hee Wak iene? Bian sat 4 
__ Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The Petersen contract reads, “ Hereby covenant ” 
nd so on, the preambles are about the same.’ One, that they, the contractors, 
‘shall and will either personally or by a company—it is verbatim the same as 


_ the Petersen contract—* (A) build, equip, provide, establish, and during this 


contract continue in the manner hereinafter mentioned, a regular steamship 


_ on to describe in great. particularity what the boats should be.and what they 
_ should do, which is not given here. 


service between the ports of Liverpool and the Canadian ports.” Then it went 
} 


The Cnamman: When you say “not given here” will you particularize. 
Mr. SyMineton, K.C.: It is in the schedule, 


Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Other than. that very general reference in the 


: schedule, which is approximately that. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: The schedule is very definite. Where is your word 


_ “ approximate ” in it? 


Toe CuarrmMan: Anyway your point is that in the Petersen contract, certain 


_ things are set forth in full which are referred to merely approximately in schedule 
_A, that is your submission? 


: further. 


_Mr. ‘Monteomery, K.C.: That. is just the one paragraph. I will go on 


Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: If my friend is going to make a comparison of the 


contract of course it must be of the whole contract. 


The CuarrMan:, Absolutely. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: There is not “ approximate ” in the schedule at all; 


except once it appears “ approximate only.” It is very detailed, I would say. 


Sir Eveenr Fiser: Don’t you think it is sufficient for us for Mr, Mont- 


gomery to call our attention that this contract existed, and then I think it would 
_be easy to study it afterwards? 


Mr, Monteomery, K.C.: I am content to leave it at that Sir Eugene. 
Mr. Rryrrer: I don’t see any point in that. 
The Cuamman: Mr. Stevens, would you have any objection if I reversed 
my ruling? 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not a bit. 
The Cuarrman: All right. 


Mr. SHAw: What I would like to suggest is that Mr. Montgomery should 
‘Say this: tell what provisions in the Petersen contract of 1897 should have been 
incorporated in the Petersen contract of 1925. If he will just indicate the number 
so that we can compare them? 


‘4 


i Mr. Rinrret: That does not appeal to me either. Mr. Montgomery is not 
wanting any contract at all: why should he tell us that some provisions were 
in the former contract and should be in this one. He does not want any contract. 
Why should we go to him to find that out? | 
_ Mr. Suaw: I will withdraw that suggestion. Perhaps Mr. Symington, the 
counsel for this committee, will give us the information. 
|) Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I have never read it, Mr. Shaw. 

__ The Cramman: I think perhaps we might go on to another point. We 
will make comparison of these two contracts. 

_ Mr. Montcommry, K.C.: In a general way, without taking up the time of 
he committee upon it, or bothering with small particulars—and*there are many 
(@) _them—the Petersen-Tate contract contained very elaborate provisions as to 
— 3 | . ; [Sir William Petersen.] 
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the speed of the vessels, and a great many other things—the numb of voyages, 
for instance, and it provided for reductions if a voyage should not be made and 
so on, and it provided for guarantees which were to be put up, which are. entirely 5 
absent here. Some of the things which Sir William has now said he would have 
no objection to inserting or having provision put in for are in the Petersen-Tate. 
contract, and have been left out of the present contract. ; 


Sir Eucene Fiser: So in fairness, would you be satisfied if we embodied the — 


Petersen contract of 1897 in this contract? | at 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: You could not satisfy me, Sir Eugene, with any. | 
contract. at 2 
: Mr. Rrxrret: That is the point. . oe “3 


Mr. Monreomery, K.C.: Honestly I do not want to press upon this com; 73 
mittee evidence of that kind if you do not want it, but it is my duty to draw 
attention to the fact that this contract here has been built up in that manner, 
or cut down in that manner, and only contains such clauses from the sources 
available— Be 

Sir EuGENn Fiser: It was only used as a drafting basis. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: As a drafting basis, but the parts favourable 
were used and the parts unfavourable were not used. 

Mr. Donato: Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a fair statement at all. 

The Cuarrman: We will take it to go this far. Mr Montgomery draws ~ 
our attention to the similarities and also to the dissimilarities in the two con- 
tracts. We will go along to the next point, then. pee 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I have just one more point to draw your atten 
tion to. f : 

By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: | 

Q, There is one’ clause in that contract, Sir William, which is not taken — 
from the Petersen-Tate contract. I am not suggesting that it is the only one, : 
but it is the only one which I can find which has been copied literally from “7 
any other place, and which is not to be found in the Petersen-Tate contract, — 
and that clause is— A. What is the clause, Mr. Montgomery? 

The CHatrMAN: This is the only question you have on this point? 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Yes, and I will ask a general one after that, to 
draw your attention to the source, and I will not press it any further. | 

The CHarrMAN: Very well, go ahead. yes 


ee 


By Mr. Montgomery, KG 7 
Q. That is clause seven, not a very important one, but I suggest- "3 
The CHAIRMAN: : : 


“The contractor shall not convey or permit to be conveyed in any ~~ 
steamer while employed in this service, any nitro-glycerine or any other ~ 
articles which in the opinion of the Minister shall be considered — 
dangerous.” if ee 

Is that it? : 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: Yes. That is taken literally from a book to | 
which I draw your attention, issued annually by the Department of Trade and © 
Commerce, “Report relating to Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions.”” 
- Jt is a blue book, in which the same clause appears, under the heading, “Some 

‘clauses common to all contracts.” The makeup of the book is a sort of 
‘synopsis of the various subsidy contracts, and they are followed by the clauses 
which are common to all contracts, and you will find in the Petersen-Tate con-_ 
tract a great many of them, and in this later contract the clause relating to ‘ 
(Sir William Petersen.] Se er i, 
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o-glycerine is found literally. That is where it has been taken from, 


because the words are textually the same. \ 
_ Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think it is the same in all contracts. 
_ The CuamrmMan: What difference does it make, gentlemen? 


a ey By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.:- on 
Ae: Q. My suggestion was that as the nitro-glycerine clause is not likely to 
ever bear a very important part in the thing—it is not for that I am drawing 
attention to it, but to draw attention to the fact that the drafter of this con- 
tract had before him the general clauses common to all contracts, and to suggest 
that there are many there which might perhaps profitably have your attention, 
to compare with the general clauses which are common to every other subsidy 
contract, but which for some reason, which perhaps Sir William Petersen can 
or cannot answer, were left out of this particular contract.—A. I think this 
clause must have been introduced since Bolshevism came into existence. 

; Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: When we redraft the contract we will be very much 
obliged for my learned friend’s, suggestion. 


) By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: : 

Eire Q. As an exampile, Sir William, if you follow the drafting of this contract 
carefully, you will note that in answer the other night, you told my learned 
friend that you have no objection to amending one of the clauses, clause C, 

where it says, ‘“—of approximately the same tonnage.” You offered to add 
the words, ‘“—and speed,” I think.—A. Yes. . 

'  Q. That same expression occurs, does it not, in paragraph five, in connec- 
‘tion with the substituting of boats in the case of one of them being disabled? 
A. Yes...* ate 

Q. In both the Petersen-Tate contract and in clauses which are to be 
found in every other subsidy contract, the words used are: 


“Another of equal class, speed, equipment, character and capacity, 
to the satisfaction and approval of the Minister.” 


- Can you tell me of any reason why the clause was cut down merely to “approxi- 
mate tonnage” ?—A, No. en 

is Q. These clauses all contain—beyond inviting the attention of the com- 
mittee to a comparison of these common clauses, I am not going through them 
all, all those which are absent from this particular contract—these subsidy 
contracts are all figured on a rate per voyage, are they not, as far as you are 
familiar with them?—A. I do not know. 

~~ Q. With provisions for reductions in case a voyage shall not be made?— 
A. I have not gone into that, Mr. Montgomery. 

Q. What was to happen, Sir William, or what do you expect to happen if 
-you do not make eighty voyages per annum, supposing you are put on the 
United Kingdom trade?—A. I do not know what is to happen; that all depends 
on the government. 

Q. Do you get your full subsidy just the same?—A. It all depends on the 
government. The government, of course, can order the boats where they like; 
keep them in any port as long as they like. I have absolutely no control, so 

how do I know? They may keep a boat in harbour; they might tell me to call 

at half a dozem ports, and keep: the ship a fortnight there; how can I calculate 
any regular voyage? , 

Q. So when you said the other day to the suggestion of the Chairman 
that if you were put on the St. Lawrence-United Kingdom trade in the summer, 
and the St. John or Halifax-United Kingdom trade in winter, your estimate 
was eighty voyages, you were giving no guarantee in that respect, in regard to 
that trade?—A. Certainly not; how could I? 
eee ae ; {Sir William Petersen,] 
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_ detention in any port, it would soon be accounted for. I take it each voyage 


(Lt am’ sure you will agree to that. 
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Q. And if you only make 70 voyages in the place of 80, is it your s 
tion that thesubsidy run to the same amount? — Av Certainty) g7o 70 han ee i 
_Q. Or 60?—A. The ships will be absolutely able to prosecute their voyages 

at the same speeds and in the same times, but I am in the hands of the govern- 
ment; I cannot tell where they will send the boats, I cannot tell how long 
they will keep them in the various ports. They may send them to Spitzbergen, 

or some place like that. ANY nies 

_ Q. Just to simplify the matter, at the suggestion of the Chairman we took | 
as a basis the Canada-United Kingdom trade—A. Is that not what I have 
answered you already? Canada-United Kingdom trade. I am running that 
trade, or have contracted to run that trade as speedily and as efficiently as: 
I can, and as my ships were meant to, under the control of the government. 
Beyond that, surely I have not anything further to say? | 

Q. So as you understand it, there is no fixed obligation on your part to 
run 80 voyages, if you are put on that trade?—A. There is obligation on my 
part to do it as speedily as possible, but always under the’ control of the 
government. 

@. But supposing you find, for instance, that you can only run 70 voyages 

~on that route?—A. Then it will be the government’s own fault. i 

Q. So that there is no way in which we can figure out how this subsidy - 
is to be divided or how many voyages we are to get for our subsidy?—A. Not 
unless you like to sit down with me and I will make some calculations for you, 
but it can only be an estimate, because there is always a factor to be taken into 
consideration, and that is government control. p: 

@. Now, can you help us this much—A. That is where X comes in—the 
unknown quantity. 

__@. Can you help us this much: supposing the Canada-United Kingdom 
trades were taken as a basis, paying you a fixed subsidy of £27,500 per annum, 
we would expect to get a certain number of voyages for that amount?—A. Cer- 
tainly. I think you would get more than eight, too- 

| @. You will agree that we could expect to get a certain numberof voyages— 
whatever that number might be?—A. Certainly. | 

_ Q. And you are aware that every subsidy contract has in it a provision 
for a reduction in case that number of voyages is not made? You will agree 
with that?—A’ Certainly I will not; I will not agree to that—not if the Govern- 
ment controls the ships. 3 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: How can he guarantee any number? 
The Wrrness: How can I guarantee any number of voyages? 


~ 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


Q. Take the Canadian trade to the United ‘Kingdom.—A. The United King- 
dom or the Continent—any place you like. It would be ludicrous to attempt to 
stipulate voyages. I will prosecute the voyages as quickly as possible, and 
obey the orders of the Government as to where to go with the ships. : 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Who is the judge as to the expeditious manner in 
which the ships are to operate? 


The Witnxss: The Government. You will soon find out by looking at the ~ 
log-books whether the ships are being detained, and if there is any undue 


would have a time sheet, stipulating the time occupied by loading and dis- 3 
charging, and the run across each way. It is very simple, but if other people | 
direct my ships, and I am bound to accept their direction, I have no further 
control, and it would be absurd to ask me to stipulate a number of voyages. 

[Sir William Petersen.] an | i 
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7 oo Row we nvet get at: any common eee of voyages, such as uh Canadian- H 
United. Kingdom?—A. Not to be guaranteed, unless I get the Government to 
_ agree to send me to only one port, and leave it to me to get out as quickly 43° 
ine as possible, or anything like that, but not under government control. 
‘ Q. The suggestion is made, Sir William, that most subsidy contracts have 
at = a cee by which the Minister is the judge as to whether you have complied 
with the terms of the contract as regards speed and despatch?—-A. I have not 
geen many of them; I cannot go into that. 
+ Q. There is no provision of that kind here?—A. I do not know to which 
contract you are referring, Mr. Montgomery. 
Q. Both the Petersen-Tate and the General Subsidy ones. 
: The Cramman: The General Subsidy clauses, the general oe found 
in subsidy contracts. 
: The Witness: Is that not fully stipulated in the contract—how I am to 
carry out the voyages? 
The CHarrMan: Mr. Montgomery, as the tee of the Supreme Court 
- would say, we will read the factums ‘and will make comparison. 
Oe Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: Honestly, I am not particularly interested in 
—that— : 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should spend any more time on that— 
Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: But the things are so glaring— 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I do not think they are glaring at all. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, if they are so glaring, we will see them for ourselves. 
Mr. Monteomery, K. ie I am not interested in that, but I thought pos- 
sibly we could get a memorandum for the members of the Committee. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you any further questions? Has any member of 
the Committee any questions to ask Sir William? | 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: It might be the shortest way to have each Counsel 
file a memorandum. 
: The Cuamrman: That is a good idea; a short memorandum upon the 
differences between the Tate-Petersen contract and this contract. 
Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: _ But not to be a legal opinion as to the meaning 
- of this contract. 
The Witness: They are two distinct classes of ships. ! 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: Let Mr. Montgomery put in his memorandum, 
submit a copy of it to Mr. Symington, and then let Mr. Symington file his _ 
reply. 
i. The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions, Mr. Montgomery, be- 
~  eause the ship sails to-morrow night, full or not full. | 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is this a tramp or a liner? 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: All right, Mr. Chairman, I will apply whe closure. 


ae | ae oy Henry Drayton: 


ee i, Sir William, what were the number of corrugated boats you had run- 

Ve ning in 19242?—A. Of my own Dlg 

 * Q. Yes?—A. Three. | che 

« Q. Then, Sir William, how many other boats did you have besides those 

bi three, which were running?—A, One—four altogether. 

ey “Oy Ebree corrugated and one non-corrugated?—A. No, all corrugated. 

ig | [Sir Wiliam Petersen.] — 
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Q. In 1924?—A. Only three in 1924. The fourth boat running in 1924 

only came out in September and did not come into’ the fiscal year which ends 
on the 31st of July. a Vai pe hend au 6 i i 7 
' . Q. Then we have, for 1924, three corrugated boats?—A. Yes in the Bal- 
ance Sheet; this year we will have four. ; soe, 

Q. I notice in your evidence you give the date of debentures in two different 
Ways; in one place*you say 10 years, and in another place, 20 years; which is — 
-correct?—A. 20 years. Coe 

(. 20-year debentures?—A. Yes. 

@. When you came over here after seeing Mr. Low in October—whom did © 
you see when you came here?—A. I saw Mr. Low. ‘ | 

Q. Who else?—A. Well, let us see; Mr. Low met me, and, of course, I saw 
Mr. Preston. . 

Q. Yes, and who else?—A, I did not see anybody the first day. The follow- 
ing day I was introduced to Mr. Robb, Mr. Graham, and another Cabinet 
Muinister—I forget who it was. a 

Q. Who else?—A. Well, then I saw the whole Cabinet—in the course 0 
day or two. 

q. And who else?—A. Wcul—., | 

@. 1 mean in connection with this work, Sir William—in connection with | 
your proposition?—A. Well, I saw my lawyer, Mr. Donald. He had come down 
from Toronto. Those are all I can think of, in connection with this business. - 

(. Now, we have already found that Mr. Low’ could not see that memor- 
andum on which the basis is figured, because it was not drawn up until last 
week. What figures did you give Mr. Low in connection with the subsidy?—A. — 
This memorandum you saw here, Sir Henry, is merely a copy of the figures 

drawn for Mr. Low in the course of negotiations of last year, but negotiations — 
were drawn out to some considerable extent because the bases on which I first 
asked for the contract were quite different— 

(). I understand that. A. —than the ultimate figures, and, therefore, the 
figures on which this memorandum is based, of which I handed you a copy, 
were somewhat late in the course of our negotiations, and they were sketched 

by Mr. Donald, my lawyer, and myself. They were simply pencilled figures. 
However, the bases of the negotiations had been changed half-a-dozen times. — 
: Sir Henry Drayton: ‘Mr. Donald, will you let us have the figures, from _ 
which these statements were made up in the hotel last week? Have you got 

the papers here? 2 

Mr. Donatp: No, I have not. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I think we should have these, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman: I think Mr. Donald understood. | | 

Mr. Donatp: I would be glad to furnish anything that I have. 

The Cuairman: I asked you to bring them up to-morrow morning. | 

Hon. Mr, Stevens: Sir Henry is asking for the figures on which the specific 
statement was based. 

Mr. Donatp: They are only based on a lot of rough calculations. a 

The Wirness: I might tell you, if that will interest you, that some of the 
figures I had, in England, still in existence, made out in pencil, were written on 
the back of a bill-of-fare of the Chateau Laurier. a 
4 The Cuatrman: Sir William tells us that the figures he has were written 
on the back of a bill-of-fare of the Chateau Laurier. ) : eo 


By Sir Henry Drayton: f 


: Q. Can you tell us what figures were submitted to Mr. Low? Sir William, — 
can you say what was submitted to Mr. Low? Can we see what details were 
[Sir William Petersen.] sh i : 2 pe fi 
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- submi ed to Mr. Low?—A. Yes. The figures stated in the memorandum were 
su d to Mr. Low. BR 28 | | lye 


QQ. Altogether in the form of a statement, or were little pencil scraps from 
_ time to time, submitted?—-A. We did not submit the scraps to Mr. Low, from 
_ the pencil scrap. We submitted the figures, I think, in ink. “I do not remember. 
| (J. Can you say whether this is the first time that settlement is made up or 
_ not, whether they are the slips. for them, which you have, or whether they were 
_ discussed as individual slips, or whether there was a statement made up, show- 
ing why the Government should pay this money?—A. Yes. 
Reo Q. When was that done?—A. That was done perhaps a week before the 
- contract came into existence. . ; 
Q. Where was that?—A. Well, submitted to the Government, to Mr. Low, 
at his office, but the figures were made up at the Chateau Laurier. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax): 
Q. That was when you were out here last: year? 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 
Q. You gave to Mr. Low a statentent similar to what you produce now, 
according to your evidence?—A. Yes. 
Q. About a week before the contract was signed?—A. Ten days, some- 
thing like that, before the contract. was signed. | 
Q. Did you show them to any other member of the Cabinet, except Mr.. 
Low?—A. I do not think I can say that. All the negotiations went through 
Mr. Low, the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
| Q. You cannot say you showed them to anybody else but Mr. Low?— 
PaeA.. JNO. ; 
| Q. Through him the negotiations were had?—A. Yes. 
Q@. Where did you sign the contract?—A. Where did I sign it? 
Q. Yes.—A. In the Council chambers, in the Minister’s private room; the 
room adjoining the Council chamber. 
Q. The room adjoining the Council chamber here, in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
Q. And at that time were you in Council? Did you go to-Council? Were 
you attending Council at that time?—A. No, not at that time. ve 
_-Q. Did you go into the details with any of the other Ministers at that — 
time? Did you have any arguments with any individual as to why the subsidy — 
should be what it is?—A. No, I do*not: think so. 
Q. Not with any of them? ‘The only man that you showed these to was 
Mr. Low?—A. Yes. ! 
~ Q. What did Mr. Low say when you gave him the figures? How did you 
. get him worked up to this sum?—A. It was not a question of getting him 
worked up. 
Q. Perhaps you had to work him down. You may have had to work him 
down. I am not suggesting that you worked him up any more than you worked 
- him down. How did you manage to get at it?—-A. My figures were much 
- bigger than that to begin with, but he worked it down. 
* Q. Oh! yes?—A. Yes. - 
4 Q. What were the figures submitted first?—A. I do not know. Something 
- like over £300,000. | 
Q. How much over? —A. I do not remember really; something like that. 
Q. What estimate did he strike out?—A. He Just struck out an amount, 
which made it £275,000. 
‘ - Q. He did not do that in a blanket way, I suppose? He struck off some 
of the items, did he not?—A. You know, Sir Henry, this was a matter of strenu- 
ous and long discussion. You have no idea what it meant, in those days, to 
negotiate with 19 cabinet ministers. 
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earn, at least £10,000, to pay for fixed charges. | 


owners. I think that was his statement, and upon that Mr. Montgomery asked 
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Q. You told me a moment ago that your negotiations were all with Mr. — CF 
Low. Would you like to amend that and say that it was with all of them? You 
had these arguments with all of them?—A. Through Mr. Low. = 2 = 
Q. We had better leave it as it was?—A. Yes, I think so. Ot he 
_ Q. So all the struggles were just with Mr. Low? I suppose you think you a 
played out before leaving him, and you came down from £300,000 odd’ to ae 
£275,000?7—A. Well, you know, it was a very tight squeeze. sR 
Q. Will you tell us now what he struck off?—A. No, I cannot tell that. 
-Q. Could you tell me what— —A. I can tell you one thing, Sir Henry, that — 
I was just on the point of leaving for old London. I was so tired out at the 
time, that I could not go on with it any longer. If I had not concluded the 
‘bargain at that time, I would have been out by the next train to leave Ottawa. 
@. Can you tell us now what was struck off, because I think, you have it 
pretty well covered now?—A. Do vou think it is too much? seh 
Q. Oh; I do—A. You do? 
Q. Oh; I do—A. Well, I.am sorry for that. «— 

Q. What item was struck off? What was it for? You see, we have all 
your calculations, and of course, we do-not have to take further calculations 
for the same thing. You know that something must have been struck off 2A, 
You must not forget, Sir Henry, when you deal with a Government and that 
government want to have full control of your property and your body and soul, 
you say to that government “I want some assurance” that you are not left in 
the cold. } | 

Q. Now, Sir William, you are not putting a valuation on your soul here. _ 
Now, what was it. | 


: ee 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: He probably would ask him what he struck off. 
Sir Henry Drayrow: Well, I think, we will have to add these original 
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figures, before we go on with this. 
The Cuamman: If there is no other— 


‘Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Do I under- - 4 
stand, Sir William, that your object was either one of two things, either to secure _ 
a guarantee, from the Government that they would provide you with a full i 
cargo eastbound, or in default of that, that you wanted the subsidy to cover 
Tle fixed charges. Is that exactly the situation?—A. That is quite right, Mr. 

aw. | 

" Q. What percentage of cargo do you want guaranteed eastbound?—A. Well, 
I just want to be guaranteed a sufficient amount to pay all fixed charges, running 
expenses, and to allow for a reasonable profit to a shipowner. 

Q. According to this amended plan of yours, who is going to determine 
whether these reasonable allowances have been earned?—A. Well, that is a 
question of accountancy, is it not? | eae 

Q. Quit right. A. And it should be a very simple matter to make up 
voyage accounts and have them audited and presented to the government. 

@. Do I understand that under your amended scheme you are prepared to — 
allow the government to be the judge as to the earnings and the fair amount to 
which you would be entitled?—A. Mr. Shaw, I have no amended scheme, but 4 
» ib arose the other day from the evidence given by Mr. Middleton, Furness- 

_ Withy’s man, who was asked—I have stated ‘that a ship of 6500 tons should és 


@. Per round trip?—A. Per round trip, and leave a reasonable profit to the : 
‘Mme what I thought of it, so I said I would be very glad to take that if the — 


Government would guarantee it, and I would want no subsidy. » a aes 
[Sir William Petersen.] | ici eat 
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___ Q. Then I misunderstood your answer?—A. I think I answered that to Mr. 
Montgomery. CT naa Cs es ae : 

y Q. According to your evidence, you did make some offer for the Canadian © 
_ Government Mercantile Marine?—A. Yes. ; 

__Q. What did you propose to do with the vessels?—A. In the first. place, I 
explained the other day, Mr. Shaw, that I*have an interest in a wharf on the 
‘Thames, in England, and long before I came into touch with the Canadian Gov- 
+ ernment here I had a scheme, which I still have in mind, of starting negotiations 
to trade with Russia, with the Soviet Government, and my intention was to run 
ships to the Baltic from the Thames, ships of from 2,000, 3,000 to 4,000 tons, 
and as the Canadian Government Merchant Marine possesses a number of those 
_ ships, I thought I could utilize those ships if I ¢ould get them at a reasonable 
figure for that trade, as | 
| » Q. Where is the wharf on the Thames you speak of ?—A. It is just opposite 

he Tilbury docks, if that will convey anything to you. It is a deep-water 
whart. | 
~~ Q. There is one other question I would like to ask you with regard to the 
provisions of section 1. You undertake to provide either by yourself or a com- 
_ pany a service?—A. Yes. ‘ 
, (). Suppose this contract goes through, have you any intention yourself to 
- guarantee personally the performance of the contract?—A. That would only 
carry out the spirit and the letter. My intention from the beginning was, not to 
_ quit the company. I am going to stand by that company, 
--  Q. Then J understand your position to be that you are prepared to guar- 
_ antee personally the performance of that contract?—A. Yes, and what is more, 
- I will guarantee the performance of the contract, and my heirs and executors 
_if I disappear in the meantime. . 

Q. Do I understand from you, Sir William, that relying on this contract 
you have made certain alterations in the boats which are now under construc- 
tion?—A. Yes. : 

Q. If the contract does not go through, you do not propose, I take it, to hold 
the Government responsible for those changes?—A. Certainly not: The Gov-. 
ernment is absolutely responsible for nothing. All the preliminary expenses in 

- connection with this have come from myself, and the liability taken by myself. 
By Sir Henry: Drayton: 

Q. I think you are entitled to something for appearing here?—-A. They tell 
me I am entitled to five dollars a day, I don’t know whether I shall claim it 
or not. 

Mr. Furntorr: Before you commit yourself, Sir William, let us confer 
about it. | may 

/ | The Cuarrman: Any more questions? Sir Henry are you through with the © 
__ witness for tonight? ous 
| Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, I think so. 


1 The Cuatrman: It is now 11 o’clock. The witness has been on the stand 
for two and a half hours. I think possibly this is a good hour to adjourn. 


__. Sir Eveens Fisrr: May be somebody wants to ask him some more ques- 
tions. You had better not discharge him. ' 


~The CuHarrman: Sir Henry Drayton wants to ask him some questions on 
_ some documents. I would like to discharge him if I could. 

ie The Wirness: Mr. Donald cannot produce his papers until he goes to 
‘Toronto. 

The Cxamman: Well, he will produce what: he can tomorrow morning. — 


This Committee stands adjourned until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
‘The witness retired. ) 
The Committee adjourned. 
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Mr, WH. H. Donald. (Not printed). 


No. 95—Memoranda used in drafting of Petersen Contract. Filed by Mr. 
H. H. Donald. (Not printed). 


No. 96—Correspondence between Mr. S. R. Brown of the C.M.A. and Mr. 
J. A. Morice, Foreign Freight Agent, C.P.R., Toronto. (Printed as appendix 
to Proceedings No. 27). Filed by Mr. W. T. Marlow. 


No. 97—Ocean freight rates of various commodities. Filed by Mr. W. T. 
Marlow. (Printed as appendix to Proceedings No. 27). 


No. 98—Carload Commodity rates from U.K. Ports to Winnipeg. Filed by 
Mr. H. T.. Symington, K.C. (Printed as appendix to Proceedings No. 27). 


No. 99—Ship’s Register of S.8. Rio Dorado. Filed by Mr. C. Russell 
MeKenzie. (Not printed). 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
House oF Coen OM or gies 
tn CoMMITTEE Room No. 277, i 
7 - Turspay, June 2, 1925, 


oe The Ricitice met at 11 00 o’clock a.m. the Chairman, Mr: McMaster, 
presiding. | 


) Ure at: Messieurs Black, Sir Henry Drayton, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert 
Johnston, Kennedy (Glengarry), McKay, MNT tee Rinfret, Ben: Hon. Je E. 
Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork—13. 


Mr. H. H. Donald, Barrister and Solicitor, ‘Toronto, Ont., Counsel for Sir 
William Petersen, was called, gave evidence and retired. 


During the course of his examination Mr. Donald filed Exhibit No. 94, a 
“Memoranda used in preparation of Petersen contract” which is not printed® a 
| No. 95, pion gianua used in een Ss the Petersen contract”, which is not pualed. 


easdcation and the Foreign Freight ‘Agent of the Randa Baciee ae at 
Toronto, dated Dec. 30, 1924, and Jan. 13, 1925; which was read into evidence 
n part. Exhibit No. “97, Statement showing ocean freight rates of various co 
gts Canadian 1 ports to United ea wots in rebuttal of ee: stat 


Ps a T. Bion filed Exhibit No. 98, “Carload commodity rates from 
x Pinter Kingdom ports to Winnipeg in 1912 and subsequent. periods hie was 
ordered printed as an appendix. (This appears in Proceedings No. 27). 


eee Lhe Committee peace at 1.15 o’clock iy m. to meet again at 3.00 0 lock 
P. m. this day. 


‘ The Committee reassembled at 3.00 o’clock p.m. the Chairman, a M 
ep Master, ie Rea and the same Members Ses as at the ae sessic 


ey or William Petersen, who was Sagan in Cetiancs, was further examined 
and retired. " 


oo fonmeian: ee Maen Marine - 


, = 


he in attendance at the request of the Committee, was called, ‘wo n, oA 


hes Dirine the course of Mr. Johnston's oxennnation a copy af the Regi: 
? of 8. a ne Dorado was filed by Mr. 8. Russell McKenzie as Exhibit N 


\ Me Charles ee Naval Architect, Department of Monine a Pine 
who yas in attendance at the request of the Committee, was called, § cue 


ine at the request of the ee was called, gave evidente and 


es 


Sok GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Cousmnan Room 276, 
Hovuse OF Commons, 
- Tourspay; June 2, 1925. 


pre The ee Gomniiiee soaninted to consider the resolution to. give eee 
Lear cee of venade ae over certain ocean ae oy Suet an agree- Wee 


: * 
ih i The CHAIRMAN: Geena a quorum now being present, the Committee Lee 
ill come to order. , Sir. Hehry, have: you any further questions you, wish to : 


_ Sir Henry Drayton: There were some papers to be produced this morning. 
“The CHAIRMAN: Mr, Donald, have you handed the papers to Sir Henry, 


ae eae No, I have not as ens 

~The CuairMan: ‘They may as well be formally produced. 
- Mr. Donatp: - I do not know whether they will be of much use or not, og 
- The CHairMAn: That will be for the Committee to judge. a 


HH. Donatp called. 


By the Chairman: 


-Q. Mr. Donald, will you kindly produce what papers you have in ibe form 
of erciay A. i will, sir, yes. 

men Qe Pertaining to estimates upon which the amount of ‘the proposed subsid 
was based?—A. I will produce all I have. I produce everything in my pi 
“session, but I might say for the benefit of the Committee that, had I known 
these papers were to be called into effect, I would have kept them, in which cas 
ad ere have had a Bae that high (indicating), because the calculations were 


| Q. Were these all you dad in' front of you when the memoranda was pre- 
pared?—A. No; I destroyed them as I went along, because I did not want any-_ 
body to see them, and I did not know where they might be lost. 
Q. I will not take you back very far, Mr. Donald; only to last week. : 
these all the memoranda you had in front of you when the statement. which — 
has been put in here was prepared last week at the Chateau?—A. Let-me. Sey 
this, Sir Henry; when I first came down here on this occasion, six or eight weeks) y. 2) 
ago, I had a great deal more memoranda than I have now. At that time, I made ( 
. sort of a summary, and I destroyed a great deal of the memoranda ‘which at 
ad then. I came down with a big file, and I have a very small file now. 
a Q. After this process of elimination, this is all you have ne ee aes 
That is everything I have. a 
- Q. H&s there been any further Anant since the siavemens was prepared me 
ast week?—A. No, I have not torn up anything recently, Sir Henry. 
-Q. Lam giving you a nicer word in “ elimination” than the words “ tearing 
M that: ee. a copy ?—A. That is a ‘copy I made last week. 


1107 ae at 
[Mr. H. a Donsld] 


1108) 4 ae uae ‘SPECIAL comsrrree 


Q. Well, it us take the first one. When was aoe drawn oe When it a 
first came down here about six or eight weeks ago. ” 


The CuHatrmMan: ‘We will produce this memoranda prepa six or cight 4 . 
weeks ago as Exhibit No. 94. 


Exuipir 94: Memoranda used in nronareunn of. contract. | 
The Wrirness: That is only a memorandum, Mr. Chairman, pure and 
simple. Ke 
Sir Henry Drayton: This other one (indicating) looks to me as if it might 

have been prepared at the same time. 
The Wirness: I think it was done before this (indicating Exhibit. 94). 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

@. But these three sheets comprise one memorandum?—A. May I just 
explain that? I had several other sheets of paper which came from my own 
office in Toronto—this blue-lined paper (indicating)—on which I had made’ 
memoranda, but these are the only ones I have been’able to find. x 

Q. That was made previously?—A. Previously; exactly. | 

Q. About what time?—A. I cannot tell you; I made so many memoranda 
in regard to this matter. 

Q: But this is all you can.give us?—A. That is all 1 can find; if I had any 
more I would be pleased to produce it. 

Q. Had you any more in front of you last week, when the original of that 
(indicating) was drawn up?—-A. When this was drawn up, all I had in front 
of me was this statement (indicating Exhibit 94). I may have had the other 
two also (indicating). : 

The Cuarrman: Shall we refer to this as‘an exhibit also? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 

The CuatrmMan: This will be, marked as Exhibit No. 95. 

Exurtsir 95: Memoranda used in drafting the contract. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Exhibit No. 95 isa draft of the contract—— 

Sir Hpnry Drayton: That is older; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: On the front of No. 95—these are drafts 


The Witness: Yes. 


i By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 


Q. Can you say they were prepared when the contract was being drawn? 
—A. I would imagine it would be about that time. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. But you might have had this scribbling paper for use long afterwards’ \ 
—A. That is quite true. 

Q. And these (indicating Exhibits 94 and 95) were prepared a good long — 
time before the contract?—A. Yes, although I cannot pin myself down tc the 
exact date upon which I wrote these. 


The Cuairman: Do you want to put that in (indicating)? 
Sir Hunry Drayron: No, that is only a copy of the other one. 


By Su Henry Drayton: | 
Q. Now, can you tell us which of these memoranda—or whether any of 
these memoranda—-were ever submitted to Mr. Low?—A. I will givé it to the — 
best of my recollection, Sir Henry. I do not know exactly what figures were _ 
submitted to Mr. Low. I would not be prepared to swear just when or what 
memoranda were handed Mr. Low on the subject, because there were so many ae 
[Mr. H. H. Donald] Nae) 


= 


re Re rag | 


‘i S 


lifferent phases of this contract at different times that the situation changed 
from day to day, and- Mr. Low may have had different memoranda handed to 
him, | | ‘i é | / | 


rR 


cers By Sir Henry Drayton: UPA 
fF -——« Q.:« Did you hand him any?—a. I would not-be prepared to swear what I 
- . handed to Mr. Low. Rill i 

~ Q. Did you discuss with Mr. Low the basis of the subsidy?—A. I think 
the subsidy was discussed several times between Sir William Peterson, Mr. Low 
‘) cand myselt. | We 
Rar: Q. Can you give me any information on that? Can you tell us the points 
4 of dispute between Sir William and Mr. Low?—A. I cannot tell you. I know 
4 that Sir William Petersen wanted more subsidy than was given, and there was 
qe some discussion along those lines. Sir William and Mr. Low also had several 
discussions when I was not present. I know that, because I left the room when 
Mr. Low came in. ‘ 
a Q. In connection with the request for more subsidy—upon what item «was 
f that?—A. I cannot tell you that, Sir Henry. - 

Q. Did you have to do with the memorandum which was originally pre- 

F pared by Sir William?—A. What memorandum was that? 
. Q. The memorandum he gave to Mr. Low in England? 
a _- The Cuatrman: Sir Henry, the thought is just coming to me—I do not 
9 know whether any question is directly on this point or not, but, of course, you 
3 ee not ask him regarding anything that passed between Sir William and him- 
2 self? ‘ . 
7 Sir Henry Drayton: I have not, Mr. Chairman. 
The Wirness: What was your question? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | 
Q. Do you know anything at all about the original memorandum?—A. I 
had nothing to do with it. You mean the memorandum handed by Sir Wiliam 3 
to Mr. Low in London? re 
Q: Yes?—A. I never saw it until I came to Ottawa last Fall. 
- The Cuatrman: Sir Henry, although you have not asked any questions 
of that kind, are we not getting rather near the line of absolute privilege between 
solicitor and client? ! 
Gomes Sir Henry Drayton: That is a point the witness may take any time he 
i likes. nee 
ie The CuarrMaAN: I know, but the witness is frankness itself, and I think, — 
being a member of the Bar, and presiding over this Committee, I would direct 
the attention of the Committee to it. You are a member of the Bar, Sir Henry, 
and I am sure will have the same feeling as I have. 
ae Sir Henry. Drayton: I would not have thought that that concern was 
: the Committee’s first and’'immediate concern. I would have thought that that 
-was the concern of the solicitor. [ may be wrong in that. It may ‘be the. 
immediate concern. I would point out, however, that I am not asking anything 
which could have the slightest thing to do with anything done under that. 

The CHamrMAN: The point has not been raised by Mr. Donald, but I 
would not like any question to be asked about things which Mr. Donald found 
out, because he was Sir William’s solicitor. | 

Sir’ Henry Drayton: If you say that, in connection with this public 

business, Mr. Chairman, you might just as well say that we cannot examine 
this witness at all. 

: The CuarrMan: We can ask Sir William anything we like and I do not 

- think I have endeavoured to restrict his examination in any way, but is it 

- quite proper for us to ask the solicitor about the facts that he learned, because 

he was the solicitor of the party before us? — 


[M: H. H. Donald] 


eee 


_ Sir Henry Drayron!, In so far as the solicitor and clients and their ow 
personal relationship are concerned, no; in so far as the solicitor knows. thing — 
at all about it, if he knows anything, as to what takes place, when thes 
parties came together, as to what was going on, I should have thought that 

there was no doubt about it and we could get the information. However, if 

_ the Chairman wants to rule that way, I have no objection. | UN aes 
| The Cuarrman: I would like to have the help of Sir Henry Drayton, who 
was at the bar many years before I was. ie 
Sir Hery Drayton: I can tell you frankly at once, in so. far as, the. 
relations between Mr. Donald and Sir William are concerned, by themselves, of 
themselves, to themselves, there is privilege, but just as soon as Sir Wiliam 
goes with his solicitor, to consult with the Government, to say that just simply | 
because he happens to be his solicitor, we cannot learn from him what takes See 
‘place in these negotiations, I would suggest, is ridiculous. i a id 
| __. Sir Everne Fiser: I think all this information can be got from the witness a 
_ himself and from Sir William Petersen. I do not think you can differentiate — 
-_ between the private business of Mr. Donald and the relations between Mersin 
Donald and Sir William Petersen, not even if he got information that may be 3 
of a general nature; he got it as the solicitor of Sir William Petersen, and I a 
do not think that that is a fair question at all. : 


The Cuarrman: Sir William told us last night, he did not prepare ‘it; - 


* wa 


‘that his solicitor prepared it. i 

__» Hon. Mr. Stevens: We ask the solicitor what is the basis of it. He says: 

‘“ T am the solicitor of Sir William ”. . area 
The Witness: I did not say that. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Chairman says: ‘Oh, but he is the solicitor for 
Sir William; you should not press it”. We are politely told “you cannot get 
the information ”’. ) 3 aa ; 
_. The Cuairman: I did not definitely rule on the matter. I did draw Sir 
Henry’s attention to the fact that I thought we were getting pretty close to — 
-*. the border line, but I would be glad to hear from other members of the Com-_ 
-. mittee, who are members of the bar. , 
Mr. Suaw: The relationship of lawyer-and client does establish a con- 
fidential relationship, but there is a relationship which is not confidential. It 
_ 1s confidential, in so far as the lawyer is concerned, but if the client desires to 
_~ make it public, then he is perfectly at liberty to do so. I understood yesterday _ 
from Sir William Petersen, that in so far as he was concerned, he had no- 
_ objection to the facts being disclosed. cay? | 
: The CuairmMan: Have you any objection to Mr. Donald disclosing to the 
Committee anything that he, learned, because he happened to be your solicitor? 
Sir WintIAM Petersen: None whatever. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am not asking Mr. Donald to disclose things that — 
happened because he was the solicitor. I want to make this clear, that neither 
_ Sir Henry nor myself desire to bring about a breach of confidence between — 
‘solicitor and client. ; ee 
» . The Cuarrman: Let me put it this way. Have you any objection, Sir — 
_ William, if, in answer to questions put to him by. members of the Committee — 
_ or others, Mr. Donald discloses facts which he would not have known about, — 
bad he not been your solicitor? | | oe ae 
Sir Wiui1sm Prerersen: J have no objection. | : a yy 
By Sir Henry Drayton: pois Aa a 
___Q. That original memoranda, I see, you: saw it in the fall?—A. What 
_ original memoranda are you referring to,.Sir Henry? * De eee 
j i AMG HB. Donald] ran 


a 


ee 


§ 


el am saying. I would like to see the document you are referring to. 
“ Q. I could not tell you what it is, I have not had a chance to see it, 
Pos, I would like to know something more about it before I answer the question. 


2M from the Minister, which perhaps I might read now:— 


aan Ottawa, June, 2, 1925. 
>. Office-of the Minister, 
pe Ne ALR. McMastir, Hsq., MP., 
WALT se Ns : Chairman of the Committe.on Ocean Freight Rates, 
aks House of Commons, Ottawa. ‘ 


ere . My dear Mr. McMaster: phe Clerk of your Committee has asked me 
to send forward, for the information of the Committee, a copy of a memo- 
randum given to me by Sir William Petersen and a showing how I 
Rytai arrived at the basis of the subsidy proposed under the resolution at 
zt ; present under discussion. I can only say that I have no memorandum 
: which served as a basis for the estimate of the subsidy. Before the 
- ‘ subsidy: figure was arrived at, considerable calculation and other figuring 
thy was done from time to time. Sir William Petersen always insisted during 
these discussions upon the fact that his greatest fear was a rate war or 
— a boycott, and that he wished to be protected against such an emergency. 
pier coe E finally agreed to a subsidy which would protect him to the extent of a 
Reaeeerse Cut in existing rates of 25 per cent. During the entire negotiations | 
-. had as the main principle in mind that the Government must have abso- 

| lute and complete control of rates. Along with this my intention always 


the full amount of the subsidy and several hundred thousand dollars to 


. the good.. ‘ 
ae % “The only conteaeh which I had in the Department of a similar 
et character to serve as a guide, was one entered into by the Government of 


whereby the Government agreed to pay for a period of five years an 


annual subsidy of $340,666.66, for the West Indian Service. This annual. ! 


ey ~ subsidy represented 39 per cent return on the actual cost of the boats. 
, In other words, the subsidy paid in 24 years would represent the entire 


_ $3,244,614.60, almost four times the cost of the boats to the Conviee 

< “In view of your request for a memorandum along the lines desired, 

ak I offer this statement as an explanation of the figure “arrived at for. the 

; eubeidy, in addition to any other information already filed with you. 
Yours very truly, 


(sed) ‘THOS, Ay LOW. 


i Sir. HENRY TRaron Most of that feubaa” is just simply political propa- 
_ ganda. The only thing he was asked about it was, to let us have the memo- 


be the Minister. He says “I have a memorandum, which served as a basis for 


(Mr: H, H. Donald] - 


i ul Nobody s seen ae ‘Sir William ; says oe fas not got it now, that Mr. Low | 
ee it. I am‘asking if you saw it at any ‘time.—A. I want to make sure what 


The CyairmMan: The original memorandum. “I, have just got a letter 


was that on the completion of the agreement we should immediately effect o i 
a 334 per cent cut in the rates, thus returning to the Canadian shipper 


Sir Robert Borden in 1913 with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, © 


cost of the boats to the Company. In 10 years the Company was paid 


randum, and Sir William Petersen says he has it. ‘Our next witness ought to 


the estimate of the subsidy.” I do not know whether that means no memo- — 
| anda at all or no memoranda, which served as a basis for the estimate of the | 


: me ne 


e 5 
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The Cugrrman: I did not write him a letter last night, when Sir sFrenry, 
brought it up. As a matter of fact, I asked Mr. Gordon, one of our clerks, to _ 
communicate with the Minister. and ask him to bring to the Committee, this — 
morning, the memoranda which had been handed—if my recollection serves me 
right—as having been handed by Sir William Petersen to Mr. Low. | speak — 
from recollection. I may not be right. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Handed to him in London. ah 

Sir Henry Drayton: What I want to get_it.the basis from which all these 
things worked, on which to found something that is tangible. ai 

Mr. Brack (Halifax): It seems to me that those papers should be in th 
- possession of the department somewhere. They are the basis of that contract, 
and the contract is not yet completed. It is true that the contract is drawn but 
has not met with the approval of Parliament. Surély these important papers 
would not be destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we finish with Mr. Donald? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Donald says he does not know anything. 

The Wirness: Will you just repeat your question? 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. My question was as to whether you had seen the original memoranda, 

prepared by Sir William, giving the basis upon which these negotiations were ~ 

entered upon, handed by him to Mr. Low, in London?—A. Sir Henry, I saw a — 

memorandum beginning ‘‘ X.”’ What the details of that memoranda are, now 

I could not tell you. It is some time ago since I saw it. J saw that in Sir © 
William’s room at the Chateau. 

Q. Was that memorandum, commencing “ X,” used in the discussion at 

all, as a basis?—-A. I think it was used. I am sure-it was used by myself, when 
I started to draw this contract. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: % 

Q. Mr. Donald, I have here Exhibit 93, which is. memoranda. setting — 
forth the particulars of this subsidy.—A. Yes. 

Q., It shows, first, a division into debentures, second debentures, and so 
on, and a careful calculation of interest and sinking fund. What I want to ask 
you frankly is this: Do you state seriously that that calculation and that © 
memoranda is based upon data, such as you have given to us, in Exhibit 95, 
and 94?—A. Exhibit 93, is based on Exhibit 94, and 95, and some other mem- 
oranda that I might have had at that time. 

Q. Well, now, did you have any memoranda, such as particulars of cost of 
the ships, what might be called reliable calculations of these ships, and reports 
from marine architects?—A. I am afraid I had to take the actual cost of the 
ships for granted, Mr. Stevens, from the figures that were given to me by Sir 
William. 

Q. Quite so, but I am not talking about the amount of the figures; I am 
talking about documents. Surely this important document, upon which a 
$275,000 subsidy is based, is not calculated from mere scraps of paper, or verbal. 
observations made?—A. Mr. Stevens, during the six weeks, I think, that Sir 
William was negotiating for this contract, there were many propositions, of 
various characters, submitted. The consequence is that the figures, making up ~ 
the subsidy, changed considerably from time to time. The original cost of the — 
ships was figured on by Sir William at £135,000 each, and he estimated that he 
would have to spend £15,000, bringing it up to £150,000 per ship. Ten ships — 
would calculate £1,500,000. I did my calculation on information that was given — 
to me. I may be a poor arithmetician, so you may find that it may not add up b 


properly. : 
[Mr. H. H. Donald] | 
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- William made the statement yesterday that included in that item of 
| was a large sum for marine architects and other matters of that kind? 
(de EG ACh ean ns 5 | i, MU, ante 3 
__ Q. He said he had some marine architects considering these additions?—A. 
_ Q. Did you ever see any calculations or documents from marine architects, 

upon which these figures were based?—A. I did not, although I have heard him 
say, as he said yesterday, that he had employed marine architects in this con- 
nection. " - 
Q. And these documents which you produce, then, are the only documents, 
outside of some other scraps of paper that have been destroyed?—A. Mr. 
__ Stevens, as I made the statement when I first stepped into the witness box, if I 
had known that these memoranda would be called for by the Committee, I 
___ would have saved them, and-I may say that I could have produced four or five 
envelopes full of scraps of paper, as you call them. 

join Q. But there is not in existence any prepared’ documents either confirming 
__, the basis of a company organization, or reports by marine architects, or reports 
_ by accountants, upon which this statement was based?—A. There is no report 
by an accountant, no. There is no report by a marine architect, that I have 
Ber esecn; Sir William may have seen it. The cost of the company organization is 
an estimate which Sir William made, as he stated yesterday, from his previous 
experience in incorporating companies in the Old Country. 
Y Q. Did you take the precaution of looking up the English law? I am ask- 
‘ ing this question because it struck me as an extraordinary thing there should be 
_ a ccharge of £20,000 for the organization of a company to carry on this work. 
» That is government fees, not legal fees?—A. Yes, I understand. I did not look 
‘it up personally, but I have asked one or two legal men of my acquaintance in 
_. Toronto, and they have both assured me that the corporation fees in the Old 
- Country are, very high. I did not look it up, because I did not expect to have - 
__ anything to do with the company, as it was to be incorporated in England. 

~ _ Q. Now, when you calculated this sum of £44,000 per annum for upkeep. 

and repairs, was there any statement placed before you showing the basis of 
_ that estimate of the cost of repairs?—A. No, only the information Sir William 
gave me as to what he expected repairs to cost over a period of ten years. i 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is about all I have to ask, thank you. 

The CHatrMAn: Any more questions of Mr. Donald? 


By Myr. Symington, K.C.: | 

Bs @. I presume you took your client’s word and did not question his word? 
/- -—A. I did not. 

By Q. Looking at that memorandum attached to the Minister’s correspondence, 
__ is that the “ X.” letter you referred to, which you stated you had seen?——A. No, 
_ that is not the one I saw. The one I saw is somewhat the same, but I think it 
~~ is a little longer; I think it is on two pages. But it is the same principle. + 


Jae By Mr. Shaw: ; 3 
Q. Mr. Donald, in regard ta this memorandum, can you give us any infor- 

_ mation—you say you cannot produce the memorandum or a copy ot Vid i 

- Which is that? 7 
*“ Q. I am talking about the memorandum which Sir William said he handed 

to someone else in London. You said you had.a copy of that?-A. No. I said 

I saw a memorandum in Sir William’s. room in the Chateau, beginning “ X,” 

_somewhat similar to the one Mr. Symington showed me. : 

~ Q. You had the memorandum before you when you drafted the contract?— 

Les, | 
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Yes. 
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o not know what has happened to that?—A. I do not. 
(Mr. H. H. Donald]. 


x 


0. What i; ak oo Toe is ae ta Be Mr. 
“ing these contracts every. day?—A. I will be. gee 
is the first one I have drawn of this kind. | a 


Ne of this eRe BOERS Mr. Shaw, as well as I can Raine i: see thi 
other one—it is something along the lines of this memorandum which Mr. 
Symineton shows me, in the Minister’s correspondence. There was no mention Ke 

psy OF subsidy in the memoranda I saw, Mr. Shaw. at 
hea Q. But you say it is substantially the same as the one there?—A. Aibnan 
these lines. It is a long time since I saw it, and I would not like to say just what! .\9 

ds in it and what is not in it. I would be very glad to help you if I could, but in 
I cannot say any more than that, on my oath. Senn 
~ ‘Sir Henry Drayton: I think that-is perfectly reasonable. is ek 
The CHAIRMAN? I think so. Any further questions? We are very much 
obliged to you sir. isha fe 

The witness retired. 


 .The CHairMANn: Who is the next wittiess? “Have you any other witnesses, cs 
Mr: Flintoft? — ’ a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We were not quite through with Sir William Petersen. H 


- The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could go on with Mr. Flintoft’s witnesses and | 
‘then recall Sir William. 


“Mr. Furntort: There are one or two points I hich to clear up through Mr. 
- Marlow, sir. Ay y 


WitLiAM THomaAs MarLow recalled Rae Paes: 


_, The Cratrrman: You have already.been sworn, sir; we will not Beg: to. go i 
through that-ceremony again. ; aot 


By Mr. Flintoff: greene 
~Q. Mr. Marlow, during Mr. Stewart B. Brown : Paden you will remem-_ 
ber he produced a list of rates which he had compiled, and of which I think a 
have a copy, have you not?—A. I have. 
ae Q. According to my _ recollection— . hae 
The CHatrmMan: He was the man from the Canadian Manufacturers” 
Association. 
: aa Mr. Fuintorr: Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Flintoff: 


~ Q. Mr. Marlow, as I remember it, Mr. Brown, in ene oe list. of th: ae 
1914, stated that he had obtained these from a Grand Trunk ee neo. 
A. That was my understanding, the rates of 1914. 


Mr. Symineton K.C.: He produced tt. : a 


Mr. Fuintorr: He produced it, but he’ did not file it; it is ea on the file. : 
By Mr. Flintoff: a 


a . Can you tell us, Mr. Marlow, just what is the nature of that liatoe 
Wane aka NL the time and previous to that, both railways—the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific—published these sailing se probably weekly, sometimes per- 
haps not as frequently. ; 

. What did they contain?—A. On de inside, my HR eye ey that they 
had a list of printed commodities, with rates shown opposite. \ 

_ Q. And the ships’ sailings?—A. And the ships’ sailings, yes. “These ra s 
“were put in from time to time by the railways, as obtained from the steam hh: 
he but I do not know they, were.not always reliable. : y 
[Mr. W. 7. roe 
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publish the rates actually in 


ee » * Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: I think the language was, “Subject to change.” 
Mr. Furyrorr: “ Subject to change without notice.” 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That was on the list he had. 


By Mr. Flintoff: Ase | 
 Q. Then is that practice still in effect, Mr. Marlow?—A. No, it-was dis- 


> ee 


continued ‘shortly after the war. As far as the Canadian Pacific is concerned, 
one of the reasons we found it necessary to change it, was that there might be 
ocean rate changes that the railways were not advised of between the issuance 
of one publication and another. We did not want to give out information as to 
tates that was not reliable, and furthermore we did not want to be in the posi- 

tion of quoting rates that.we could not get the steamship lines to protect. 
Q. Were these rates published—did they purport to cover conveyance on 
all steamships, or any particular line?—A. No, I do not think at that time there 

-. was uniformity of rates to all United Kingdom ports. 

Q. By what were they superseded, this particular type of list?—-A, As far 
as our company is concerned, well, both companies, we publish now a list similar 
to this one I have in my pocket, which gives the sailings only, and publishes no 
rates. . 

Q. Is that what took the place of the previous list?—A, That is how the 
previous list has developed. It has developed into this, now. 

i Q. You publish nothing containing the commodities?—A. We publish no 

rates now. 

aes @. You publish no list of commodities. As I understand it, following that — 

__ they published a list of the commodities without rates?—-A. There was a period 
during which it was found that the rates were so unreliable that they printed in 
red across the part where the rates would be inserted “ Rates on application.” 

| Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, I understand that Mr. Brown stated that his 1925: 

_ rates were obtained from the Canadian Pacific agent at Toronto, was it not?— 

A. I believe so. Aes : 
Q. Could you explain how that came to be obtained? —A. Yes. We have 
found that in December, 1924, December 30th, he. wrote to our Toronto office 
and asked for a list of rates on certain commodities, which he mentioned, in 
order to bring his records up to date. No movement of traffic was mentioned. © 
| Q. What was the nature of the list that was furnished to him?—A. He 
apparently took the commodities that were printed in that former sailing list 
and which probably at the time were moving, and used them to ask for rates 
—  Q. You say, “at the time”; you mean in 1914?—A. 1914, that printed list 
in 1914. He took the commodities from that and asked for the rates on the 
Fame commodities as applicable at that time, December, 1924. : 
—,  Q. And what was given to him?—A. Well, the rates were given to him, 
- 4n so far as our Toronto office were able to find the commodities specified in 
the tariffs, and on one or two commodities where the rates were not specified 
in the tariff, they gave him the general cargo rate, which is a maximum rate - 
| provided in the tariff to cover odd lots and small shipments from time to time. 
bt Q. That is what you call a “ paper rate,” largely?—A. It is a paper rate, 


practically. | : 

e Q. You might just explain to the committee what you mean by that.—A. ~ 

_ The idea is this, that we have to have a tariff which will at all times supply a 

rate. You could not say there was no rate, but our usage has been—and I 

think I illustrated that amply in my former. evidence—that wherever a move- 
eee [Mr. W. T.. Marlow.] 
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ment begins it is Rusbord for an exporter to ach for rates, and ‘we ‘usually on 


_ make the rate to fit the traffic. 
Q. I suppose you are referring in that coonection iat the fe Sia on whieh 


these extreme percentages of increase are shown?—A. Yes. That 566 per 


cent increase worried us a little bit, because we did not believe there was any 


such increase in reality. It was merely a paper increase. So I reported to our 


office and we sent a telegram; that is, Mr. Kirkpatrick on May ret sent ae 


telegram to Mr. Brown to this effect:— 


“Widespread publicity given statement filed by you ocean ates 
committee. Ottawa reports show 566 per cent ‘increase rates several 


commodities present time over 1914. Figures used are general cargo 


rates in tariff for goods not particularly rated any commodity of which 
there is movement always given appropriate rate. Do you know any 
Canadian manufacturer exporting to the United Kingdom the following: 


— 


starch corn cane syrup iron ore steel bars loose wooden ironing boards 


shoe lasts pulley blocks wooden spoons cottonseed cocoa glucose flow 
castings.” 


I think he meant “plow castings. p 


I think that is a misprint. However 


his statement said “flow castings.” -f-l-o-w. It is fairly indicative of how care-_ 


lessly the list was made up. — 
The CHAIRMAN: It would be “ plow castings.” 
The Wirness: Yes. Then, reading on:— 
“Windmills ores copper chrome marl or cobalt oleo wax radiators 


dried beans lubricating oil. If so would be glad to have their names and _ 
if they have applied to steamship lines for rates such commodities within — 


past eighteen months.” 
And this is the reply he sends us on May 27th. 


By Mr. Flintoft: e 


Q. A reply from Mr. Brown?—A. From Mr. Brown, dated May 27th, to 
Mr. Kirkpatrick :— 


“Yours. 22nd statement filed ocean rates committee comparison of 


rates 1914 with 1925. No complaints received last eighteen months on 
commodities mentioned. Your wire re rates to United Kingdom have 
no knowledge as to Canadian manufacturers exporting to United King- 
dom commodities mentioned your wire with possible exceptions ironing 


boards shoe lasts iron or steel bars. In order to determine definitely this — 
point it would be necessary to take up with all existing manufacturers. _ 
Think pulley blocks mentioned my statement should be eliminated as 


wood pulleys is the commodity we understand being exported.” 
That. is signed “S. B. Brown.” 


Q. On that one point, Mr. Marlow, ef wood pulleys. What is the increase 


shown on wood pulleys? Have you got that?—A. Yes. 


Q. He shows pulley blocks, an increase of 566 per cent, does he not?—A. 


Yes. And now he admits that pulley blocks were not intended and should be 
eliminated altogether. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did he say that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


@. And wood pulleys substituted?—A. I am answering : a question We the 4 


Chairman for the moment. 
The CuairmMan: Wood pulleys is the commodity? 
The Witness: Yes. 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 
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po) ie Mr. Opens Fe | ides | rh eee) 
alee Q ‘Yes. Well, wood Ae I see in tie statement, is een in 1914 aS 
-. having a rate of 7. 97 centss per cubic foot.—A. He showed it as 6 cents per 
ae cubic foot; but we make the rate from the tariff, which I am filing here, 7.9 
ap cents. per cubic foot. That is, it was a sterling rate and worked out into cents 
per cubic foot, at 4.86 exchange, it works out 7.97. 
oa Q. And the 1925 rate?—A. Is $1 per 100 lbs. Now the likelihood is that 
if you took the relation between the measurement and the weight of this com- 
modity, the $1 per 100 pounds would show very little, if any, increase over the 
rate of 7.97 per cubic foot. 
~ Q. Well, Mr. Marlow, you have gone through this list, I understand, and 
compared a corrected list. Now you might just explain that corrected list and 
J expect the Chairman will desire to have it filed; a copy of the corrected list. 
 —A. I may say that almost every commodity is at variance with the tariff 
& ‘hele I will produce. 
: @. You are speaking of the 1914 Eee The 1914 rates. And again 
ae of the rates given for 1924 are incorrect. 
~ Q. For 1925?—A..1925, yes. Would it _be necessary to go through this 
fist item by item? 3 
~  @ Could you, without going into too ote detail, indicate generally what 
are the differences in the 1914 rates?—A. Well, we will take where these heavy 
- increases are indicated. | 
Q. Just take your 1914 rates first and explain generally what: the differences 
are, if you will, first, and then we will deal with the heavy increases.—A. I do 
not quite understand you, Mr. Flintoft. Take each rate and show the per- 
centages. 
~ Q. No, just generally. Can you explain in a general way how these differ- 
ences come about? I understand that practically every rate in the 1914 list 
‘is incorrect according to your tariff.. The differences are not an great in 
some cases?—A. No. 

@. Can you explain generally what is the reason for that difference? om 
Well, one of the explanations that I might venture is that he has taken the 
general commodity rate from that Canadian, or-that Grand Trunk list, and ~ 
applied it on articles which were specifically rated in the steamship tariff. 

| Q@-~So that where he could not find’ a specific rate in that sailing list, he 
just shoved it into the general commodity*list?—A. Apparently. 
‘ Q. Not having the actual tariff before him?—A. Apparently. And: then 
Pas 1 should be explained further that that rate list was a pamphlet about this 
size, and did not purport to cover only a few commodities, such as provisions, 
lubricating oils, and so forth; in fact a few of the commodities that he men- 
tioned. It did not purport to cover everything that was shipped at the time. 
Q. A pamphlet about the size of a railway timetable—A? Well, this is 
about the size it was. 
; Q. The reporter will not know what that size is——A. In a double sheet 
pamphlet about 4 by 8 inches. 
Q. Yes. Then, Mr. Marlow, to what port did these rates in 1914 apply ?— 
A. Well, we took for the comparison the port of London, for the reason that 
our records show at that, time we were getting the large portion of our cargoes 
to London, particularly of commodities such as are mentioned. : 
< a); And these are the correct tariff rates from the tariff which you have in 
sg your possession?—A. Yes. ~And which we are prepared to file here. 
: Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, I suppose all these rates were quoted in sterling, 
were they? Tay No, not all. 
- Q. But some? A great number of them—A. The ereater number. 
_ __ Q. All those that end in a fraction of a cent?—A. That is on account of 
_ the conversion from sterling into currency. 


- 
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ea 
Q. And i “ 
A. Yes, a erent many x the rates were i in. mie 


Q. So I suppose some difference may occur an the | conversion? —A, 
there may be some difference there. ee. See ceria eas 


if f : . “a ‘ Nis 4 


By the Chairman: a i 

Let me ask Mr. Marlow: this question. The figures Mr. eee gave. a 
the Whe night, were they approximately correct in the generality of cases?— 
A. No, they were not, Mr. Chairman. And unfortunately they bring out this — 
heavy increase in rates which in reality did not exist. Here is a newspaper — 
clipping with headlines, sir. tee 


By Mr. Flintoft: 
Q. Let me explain. While the difference in cents is not great, it makes 
the percentage differences appear very large—A. Greater than they actually ae 
were. i 


Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, we can leave the 1914, I think, and you might — 
explain the 1925 rates. I ‘understand you to say that there is a number of Li 
differences there —A. Yes, I might give instances. 

@. In the first place, Mr. Marlow, was this whole statement’ of Traber . 
obtained from our agent at Toronto?—A. No, it was not. : 


By the OL ae 
"0. When you say “ our agent’”’?—A. I mean the Canadian Pacific agent. 


By Mr, Flintofé: 

Q. And apparently in a great many cases Mr. Brown took the same course 
of resorting to the general commodity list?—A. Well, that would be my ‘guess. 
I do not know. 

Q. Where he had not the specific rate, he just toolt the veneral commodity 
rate?—A. That is apparently what was done.. I do not know that to be the 
fact. | 
'  Q. Does that list in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s telegram repre the conimbdibies 
on which there are the largest increases?—A. Yes, it does. Then I may say 
further in that connection that we have checked our manifests. 

Q. If you will just follow me, I want to bring out those commodities. | I 
understand there are about half a dozen on which there is an increase of 566 
per cent, is it?—A. No, there appear to be. four. : 

Ba Oke Four on which there 3 is 566 per cent. What were they, Mr. Marlowes 
A. First, wooden ironing boards. The explanation of that is probably that in 

1914 wooden ironing boards were moving; there were shipments offering. 
To-day there are not. But we have got bake boards moving, which are wooden 
bake boards, and on wooden bake boards I remember very distinctly we made 
a low weight rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds, realizing that a low priced 
eommodity such as wooden ironing boards or wooden bake boards would not. 
stand a high cubic measurement rate. ; 

Q. And are there any ironing boards moving to-day?—A. Not that we are 
aware of, and we have checked our manifests for 1924 and cannot find any. 

Q. And if there were any.moving, the rate would be analogous.—A.. Most. 
certainly, we would make the rate the same as that for bake boards, it being 
a similar article. 2 ea 

Q. What rate is that?—A. Seventy-five cents per 100 pounds. oy 

Q. And what was the rate he quoted ?—A. He quoted the general carg ) 
rate. Forty cents per cubic foot. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: And 75. 

The Witness: Or 75, which means the ship’s option, whibh: 
the general cubic rate would apply. | ; 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ; . 


are the others?—A, An cr ariel was hese alley blocks “+ 
a 101 dr now he admits that. pulley blocks are not shipped at all, that = 
Be, Giorred: to wood pulleys, on whjch the rate is $1 per 100 pounds. A weight en 
rate instead of a measurement rate. Pe 
- Q. Then I notice you have shoe le Was that one of ihe others?—- 
ihe vis ‘Yes, he said shoe lasts. I don’t know whether he said it:in his telegram, 
but” my inference is that what is meant is last blocks. He says in his telegram 
pee exceptions of shoe lasts. We can find no shipments of shoe lasts but 
__we can find shipments of what are known as last blocks; that is the block of 
~ “wood out of which the last: j is made, which is a very much cheaper commodity. 
‘It takes a rate of 45 cents per 100 pounds in the 1924 tariff. 
Ri. Q. Just to go back a moment to that ironing boards item. Mr. Brown 
eed stated that it was 40 cents a cubic foot or 75 cents per 100 pounds. How would 
- those two rates compare?—A. Well, there is no comparison, you see, between 
a cubic foot rate, unless every shipment of pulley blocks measured the same 
in proportion to the weight. You could not make any comparison. You might 
have one lot weighing we will say 900 pounds to the 40 cubic feet and another 
Hae weighing 800 pounds to the 40 cubic feet. — 
Q. Quite so, but I was wondering, Mr. Marlow, when you told us a short 
- time ago that on wood pulleys a rate of $1 per 100 pounds would re out 
at about the same as 7-97 cents per cubic foot—you told us that?—A. No, I 
did not.-say. it as definitely as.that, Mr. Flintoft. I said it probably would not 
be any higher than the old rate of. 7-97 cents. It might be a little higher. 
»  Q. Perhaps I put it a little strongly. Then at ‘that rate, 75 cents per 100 
pounds would not be much greater than 6-379 per cubic foot, looking now at 
‘the ironing boards——A. Of course with wood pulleys you have a very much 
heavier commodity than you do with the wooden ironing boards; they might very 
ste lighter; so the relative weight and measurement will not be the Same 
either. 
-Q. Could you give any idea?—A. No, I have not the slightest idea. 
-Q. As to the ironing boards?—A. I could not estimate it. 
@. You could not estimate that, and all you can say is that the 40 cents 
a cubic foot rate would not apply ?—A. That is true. That is, if any move+ 
ment was offered the steamship lines, we certainly would not expect 40 cents es 
a cubic foot. We know the traffic would not stand any such rate. ; 
Ae Q. And analogous commodities are?—A.. Analogous commodities are 
ms already rated in the tariffs moving. I might mention washboards as another. 
p pee). Wet us see. I. think .the aye item was wooden spoons?—A, Wooden ee 
_ spoons are the same. : 
- Q. It is shown in other commodities at 6 cents per cubic foot?—A. a ‘ 
~ showed it at 6 cents per cubic foot, but I make the rate 7-9 per cubic foot. The ak 
e same thing applies there. We were applied to not long ago for a rate on wooden = 
_ berry boxes, which would be a somewhat similar thing, ‘and we made aspecial 
tate of 75 cents there, and you know we would have to fill up-the ship with — | 
them to get a ton. We realized that they could not stand a high measurement 
rate, so we made the rate 75 cents Hk hundred pounds, and meee for | 
wooden spoons. ihn 
Q. It would not be much good, to be loaded up with berry boxee tess Ne. ee 
» Q. I understand you have made a careful check of your manifests for the 
tae ‘18 months, and that you have failed to find any of these cone 


te 
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Q. Have you ever had any requests for rates on them?—A. Now ha ae 
Q. Were any of these commodities moving?—A. Not that I am aware of. _ 
Q. Or offering?—A. Not that I know of. 4 Ae eae 
(. Not that you can find any record of?—A. That is correct. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If they were offering in any considerable quantities, would you recollect 
~ them?—A. I think I would, and I think if they were offered in small quantities 
I would recollect it having been passed upon in Conference. ; 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

(. And if they were offermg in any commercial volume at all, they would © 
be given treatment in accordance with the analogous articles?—A. Yes, that 
is so. I might explain that a great many. of these articles shown here are 
shipped in very large, volume from the United States and through United States — 

orts. 
: _ Q. These commodities you are speaking of?—A. The commodities I am 
speaking of, undoubtedly, that is the reason they were given prominence in the — 
rate lists of 1914, because at that time the Grand Trunk people were catering 
largely for trafic from Chicago, , . 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The Grand Trunk is doing that yet?—A. Yes. They are both doing it, 
both companies. Take glucose, lubricating oils, starch, and all that sort of 
thing, they are all manufactured in the Western States. 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

. Q. Have you anything further to say about Mr. Brown’s list?—A. Well, 
Mr. Brown mentioned also a rate of 25 cents per hundred pounds on linseed 
oil cake. That is the rate shown in the list. I may say that the only two 
exporters of linseed oil cake from Canada that we are aware of are the Dominion 
and the Canada Linseed Oil Mills, and we offered them a rate as low as 18 
cents as far back as February, in our efforts to get them to develop some busi- 
ness, but they claimed at the time that they could not do any business with 
the United Kingdom, not on account of the rate on freight but on account -of 
their having sold most of their stuff to Rotterdam. 

— Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, a suggestion was made by Sir William Petersen 
that tramp vessels were excluded, or at least were prejudiced by having to get 
out of the way of the liner vessels in Montreal harbour. Is that the fact?— 
A. No, that is not correct. As I understand it—in fact I know it—the Harbour 
Master in Montreal has absolute power in placing a tramp vessel for grain at 
a berth, and if any liner berth is unoccupied at the time, the Harbour Master ~ 
places her in there, if he considers it convenient to do so. Besides that there 
are, I would think, three or four berths at Windmill Point, and I think now 
there are four or five more berths in the eastern part of the harbour, where 
tamps can get grain, and which are not general cargo berths at all. They were 
specially constructed to invite the tramp into the port of Montreal. 

Now, as regards the position cf the tramp at a liner berth, at times they 
have been there at the inconvenience of the liner vessel; for instance, take our 
own berths No. 7 and No. 9, they are on one side of the King Edward pier. If 
we are loading a vessel at No. 7, and a tramp has come into No. 9, we have 
only the use of one grain belt through the conveyor to our ship, as against two 
if we had our own vessel there, for the reason that the tramp is using one of 
the two belts. It frequently happens, particularly with the passenger steamer, 
that if we could use the two belts we could finish and avoid overtime at night, — ‘ 

[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] | TES eam 


i ut with the use of the one belt only, the tramp steamer using the other, we are 
compelled to pay overtime, and to that extent we do know of and have had 
cases where our liner vessel has been inconvenienced to accommodate a tramp. 


By the Chairman: . 
Q. In other words, is it your submission, Mr. Marlow, that the Harbour 
Master is impartial and fair as between both the tramps and the Conference 
| liners?—A. Absolutely. ; 
‘Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: He is speaking of grain. 


| The Wrrness: In fact I think the Harbour Master’s anxiety is, to develop 
the tramp business in the port. : ) 


By the Chairman: i 
ae Q. He wants to develop all business in the port?—A. Well, we have felt 
| otherwise, because of the fact that the tramp is not taxed at all in the same 
way we are. Of course if he uses the shed he pays us a nominal rental of $100 
a day I think, but if he does not use the shed except to load alongside of it, 
he pays nothing. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | 

Q. If he uses the shed for package freight, he pays you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Otherwise he does not pay you?—A,. Otherwise he does not pay us, 
therefore we feel that we pay more than our share in the port of Montreal, par- 
ticularly as the established lines are the real life of the port. We are there in 
season and out of season, while the tramp comes if it pays him to come. 


By Mr. Shaw: | : 
Q. Do you say $100 a day is a nominal charge, Mr. Marlow?—A. I think 
it is. | 
: Mr. SyMineTon, K.C.: It is in the steamship business. 


ol he WITNESS: Tt would not appear to be very large, if you would consider 
the rentals that are charged elsewhere. | 


( By Mr. Flintoft: a 
— Q. That $100 a day as I understand it is under an agreement with the 
Harbour Commission, and is a reciprocal charge as between the liners?—-A. That 
is so. . 
Q). If they have to tie up at each other’s berths, they do the same?—A. 
Yes. If we go into a Cunard liner’s berth, we pay them $100 a day, and if they 
go into ours, they pay us the same amount. | 
(. I understand, Mr. Marlow, that if the tramps use the shed merely for 
» passing through lumber or fitting they are not charged that?—A. No, they do 
- not charge anything. : : 
We Q. A suggestion was made by Sir William that no broker could live in 
, Montreal except by the grace of the Conference lines; is that in accordance with 
the facts, or is there any foundation for such a suggestion?—A. No. I was 
astonished at the statement made by Sir William, because we have several firms 
in Montreal now, brokerage firms, who are handling ships. 


Se By the Chairman: : 
~~ Q. Handling what sort of ships?—A. Well, grain vessels. 
a .Q. Tramp ships?—A. Tramp ships, and I know of one firm who have even 


_ gone so far as to charter a tramp and solicit various shippers for parcels to 
make up a shipload. 
By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. That is, chartered on speculation?—A. Chartered -on speculation. 
[Mr. T. W. Marlow.] 


; ese po see hte there could ne any interference, ne 
we make? — Sa | 
oy the Charen ; ) | 
4. There is no reason why we Houle not pe who this fe is?—A, 

‘Tiana Harling and Son. be At 
| Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know Mr. Hane very well, he is a very. able ma ts 


by Hon. Mr. Shee 


By Ss Sir Eugene Fiset: 

-Q. Does he do business with the Conference lines as well?—A, He doe. 
hee with us at times; he has done business with Conference lines, aug 
have done ne with that firm. ges 


By Mr. Laan | 
: o They do not refuse to do business with Mr. Bens because he is doit 
business with outside lines?—A. Absolutely no. . | 
... Q. Do you pay any brokerage fees, Mr. Marlow, in the Canadian iraden) 
i ke None except on cattle; that is the only-one I know. You mean when y we 
are applied to by a commission broker? ; 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: If they do business with Harling and Company. — 


By Mr. Flintojt: : 
nD), You will take business from anybody, I s suppose, who comes to you?— 
Yes . ra 
Q. And vou 6 not pay any brokerage commission (A: I understand they 
ae make an exception on cattle. | a si 


Pade 


By the Chairman: : 


i Or ‘What about Mr. Harling?—A. If he - one to. do ae us, he 4 
would come to us the same as any other EDP 


ge) he would Hie to look to the shippers. 


By the Chairman: 


- Q. Have you any other brokers there who work on the same pasis?—A 
There are other brokers in Montreal doing a similar business, and a rely fo 
remuneration for their services upon the shipper. | 


‘Sir EuGENE FIser: Ly is not benatey what he meant he meant tha 


ld live there. | 
The CuHarrman: I will ask Mr. ues the same “question a nee 

William Petersen. ve ah si ; 

iM iT. Ai iced We Marlow.] ; ! | bes CMa 


ae 


By the as 


eh cA. broker who does not deal with the Conference?—A. Most decidedly, a 
- sir. There is nothing to prevent his doing business, and so far as the Conference 
lines are concerned, take our own line, we ‘are doing business with the same 
people who are employing tramps to move their grain. They might have a 
— tramp at a berth one week, and may take parcels next week or the same week. 
_ We do not ask questions, whether they have a tramp or not; we are glad to get 
_ their business, and they make their rates irrespective of anything we do. | 


By Mr. Flintoft: 


Q. The suggestion was made that any difficulty arises from the fact that the 
_ chartering market is in New York. What is the situation in regard to that; has 
‘that anything to do with the steamship line?—A. No. There are two main 
; charter markets; one is the Baltic Exchange in London, the other is the New 
York Exchange. Business with grain is mostly done in the Montreal Exchange. 
- The reason for that is that they are the two largest centres in the world; the 
_ business has grown up and has been established there, and no one that I know 
of could change that state of affairs. 4 
i @. Well, is Montreal in any different position from, we will say, Baltimore, a 
~ Philadelphia or Boston?—A. Absolutely not. The majority of charters made at 
_ Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia or Newport News or'any of the ports, are made _ 
in New York, but a lot of them are made on the Baltic Exchange. | 
Cy. 1A great many of the charters on this side—A. Are made on the Baltic 
Exchange. f nes 
Q. Some ships Ae not come out—?—A. Some ae do not come out unless 
3 they get their position. Other ships, whose owners are on the other side, will 
come out to Hampton Roads, and probably be in that position, and will bey es 
chartered in London. Their position is known on the other side. ar 
Q. As far as the Conference lines are concerned they have nothing to do i. 
with that arrangement?—A. Absolutely not. In fact, we never concern our- 4 
selves with it. oe 
Then, Mr. Marlow, there is just one other point: Sir William suge gested a 
that the one- “cabin ship of the present time was not the boat for handling the 
a traffic into the St. Lawrence?—A. Well, I do not agree with Sir William in “that a 
statement. my 
» >. Q. He spoke of the Aurama—aA. The Aurama, our M ont—boats AN as 
aa the Montcalm, the Montclare, and the Montrose, ihe Letitia, of the Anchor- 
Donaldson Line, the Doric and the Regina are the evolution of eXPEFIeNGe: OL 
_ the St. Terence as to the best combined type of passenger and freight boats, Wen 
_ suitable to the trade, and they have been built with that end in view. . 
Q. Built exelusively for the Canadian trade?—A. As a matter of fact, think 
I am correct in stating—and Major Curry ean contradict me—that they had them 
designers and engineers and everybody out here on their earlier boats to study 
the routes and conditions, before the et and the Regina were built. Is thay he 
right, Major? rane 


| _ Major Curry: 


That is quite rift 


[Mr. T. W. Marlow.] 
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‘fac 


By Mr. Fate: . neh! 
Q. The one-cabin ship, as designed for the St. Tenens is ore wane al very 


desirable ship—A. It is thought to be an eunieeh ia: passenger ship, and a 


fairly good freight ship. 
. Hon. Mr. Srevens: Mr. Flintoft, may we go baa to these tramp steamers 
for a moment? Ia 

Mr. Fuintorr: Yes, certainly. 


a 


Hon. Mr. Strvens: I want to ask Mr. Marlow a few questions about them. — 


~ By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

@. Mr. Marlow, I have here the Montreal Gasxette for Tuesday, June 2, ane 
in the shipping section there is a long list of sailings, etc. Now, under the 
heading ‘‘ Vessels in port”’ will you tell me if you can, “the character of some of 
these vessels, for instance, the Aspasia Stavroudi?—A. That is probably a grain 
tramp. 

Q. That is by-Thomas Harling?—A. It is probably a grain tramp. 


Q. Now, another by Thomas Harling, the Glenmoor?—A. That is probably | 


the same. 
@. Another one, the Adamello, by Thomas Harling?—A. That is probably 
the same thing. 


Q. Another one by Thomas Harling, the Lavenzia?—A. That is probably / 


a grain tramp. 

Q. The Hillbrook, by Thomas Harling, shed 41?—A. That would be the 
“same thing; I think these would all be grain tramps. 

Q. This is only one day’s publication, and there are five by Thomas Har-. 
ling, the general brokers?—A. That is right. 

(). Are any of these liners, do you know ?—A. No, they are not. 

Q@. Now, let us see a few more. We have here the Karlsvik, by Robert 
Reford & Company. Would that be liner?—A. That is a tramp. 

Q. A tramp chartered by Robert Reford?—A. Not chartered by Robert 
Reford, Mr. Stevens, but in the hands of Robert Reford as agents for the owners. 

@. And here is another by Thomas Harling, the Ingola?—A. That is prob- 
ably a tramp. 

Q. Then there are several by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 
Now, here is the Bergsdalen, by Mclean. Is McLean another broker?—A. Is 
that not McLean Kennedy ? 

Q. Oh, yes, McLean Kennedy.—A. That would probably be a tramp, 
assigned to them, the same as the Robert Reford,Company, as agents. , 

©. The Clarke Steamship Company—are they brokers?—A. I do not know 
the Clarke Steamships. I am informed that is in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Sir Evucene Fiser: Going through the Bay of Gaspe— 
The CHairmMan: And stopping at Rimouski. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. Then the Texas, is she a tramp or a nen geen. She would be a tramp. 
(. Here is a long list, I will not read them—A. There are times when there 
have been 40 and more in port. 


‘ 


@. And here is another by Thomas Harling, the Andreas. I think that | 


makes seven for one broker?—A. Yes. 
Q. Is J. F. Whitney a broker?—<A. Yes. 


Q. Is he a victim of the liners?—A. I do not think he has been much of a. 


victim. They came up from New York and bought out the business of T. F. 


- McCarthy, and have made a success of it. He was asked to pay'a good price > 


for 1b; too, 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


we ry 


~ 


9 Ts it os PANN OF 4 ic, York Taek Yes. : 
~ Hon. Mr, Stevens: These are for one day, Mr. Chairman.. I just refer to 
item for the purpose, if we can, of getting the facts regarding this so-called 


slaughtering of independent agents by liners. I do not want to pursue that any 
farther. 


: : Sir Evcene Fiser: I do not think it proves anything, for the reason that | 


~ all the firms you mentioned existed before the Conference was ever established, 
and they had to be taken into consideration ‘by the Conference, and they operate 
+ both for the Conference and the others. That is not the case Sir William had 
a in mind.» . : 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Sir William said there were no independent brokers at 


all. He said it was impossible for them to live. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have heard Sir William, and have heard Mr. Marlow, 
and will weigh the evidence. Have you any further questions, Mr. Flintoft? 


By Mr. Flintoft: 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Marlow, speaking of the one-cabin ship, rela- 
tively their capacity for cargo is greater than the ordinary first-class passenger 
boat?—A. That is right. 

' Q. And she has been developed as a most economical ee of ship A. 
_ For the St. Lawrence trade. 
A Q. The suggestion that a ship like the Regina, for instance, which has been 
christened with a Canadian name, was built originally for the United States 
trade, and then converted to the Canadian trade, has no foundation {—A. No, 
I think not. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Where is that suggestion? 
; _ Mr. Furytort: I am speaking of the Regina, as one type of ship. Take 
the Aurania, she is typical, 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.; Yes, take the Auwrania as typical. 


Mr. FuintortT: So is the Regina. 


By Mr. Synungton, K.C.: 


~ 


Q. Mr. Marlow, as I understand it, you now say that these weekly lista 


which were prepared by the Canadian Pacific in connection with their sailings, 
and by the Grand Trunk in connection with some of their sailings, and which 


had some sailings in connection with the other lines, were not correct, and, 
- therefore, Mr. Brown’s figures were wrong?—A. They were not reliable at the ; 


time. 

Q. Although it was your company which issued them?—A. That is right, 
‘but they are always issued, if my recollection 1 is correct, with the words ‘ Sub- 
ject to confirmation of rates and space.’ 

% to change without notice.” 
# Mr. Montcom_ery, K.C.: The other words may have been there too. 


a By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association are pretty careful people, are 


2 | _ they not?—We have not found them to be in connection with ocean rates. 
et Q. In any event, they relied, with respect to the 1914 rates, upon the docu- 


think probably the word “ rely ”’ is too aes I think they were simply record- 
ih ing these rates. 
(Mr. T, W. ‘Marlow.] 
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Mr. Symineron, K.C.: We had them, and they had the words : Subject. — 


ments published by ‘the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk ?—A. Yes. I 
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i But I mean in drawing their schedule. ee ae ore cc 
-Mr. Fiintorr: I do not know whether that was ithe Canadian Pacific list, 
- {t was only the Grand Trunk. | 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: He has several of them. Say the Grand rte i 
He has the 1925 list. He wrote your agent in Toronto for these rates. Your - ee 
agent did not know them. ud 


Mr. Fuintorr: On some of the commodities our agent supplied, it did not 
appear in his. 


Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: No, the rate your agent supplied is shown differ- 
ently on his. 


The Witness: I am not certain about that. 


i” 
4 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

~Q. Have you got the letter from your agent there?—A. Yes. 

Q. We might have it in—A. Do you want the list of rates? 

). I think whatever information they furnished Mr. Brown. Did you 
notify Mr. Brown?—A. Yes; he knows. I read out the telegram to him, with 
his reply. Here is the reply. : 

Mr. Fuintorr: I might say that Mr. Brown is willing to attend again 
and explain the situation, but we did not think it was worth the expense to 
Wes him down here. We can bring him tomorrow. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Let us have the letter——A. Here is the acknowledgement of it. Here is 
Mr. Brown’s letter. It will make it complete. va 
Q. Yes. Complete the file. You file, Mr. Marlow, letter dated December — 
30, 1924, addressed to J. A. Morice, Foreign Freight Agent, Canadian Pacific on 
Railway, Toronto, which reads as follows: — | 


_ Exutsir No. 96.—-Letter from 8. B. Brown to J. A. Morice, re prevailing. ‘a 
| ocean rates on commodities from West St. John to United Kingdom oy 
ports. Bb ; om 

ee Toronto, Onv., December 30, 1924. 

J. A. Moricr, Esq., : 


Foreign Freight’ Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Toronto, Ont. . 


Ocean Rates—General. A 
Dear Sir:—If consistent. I should like very much to obtain the 
_ prevailing ocean rates on the commodities listed on the attached state- 


4 ey = a aoe 
EE OES tne 7 ie = gh FOO Rees 25 eee eam 


ment from West St. John to United Kingdom ports. I am endeavouring 
to bring up to date certain data which I had previously prepared in this. 
connection, and would appreciate it if you could kindly arrange to let me __ 
have the present rates on the commodities mentioned, or such of them as 
may be readily available. 

“Yours faithfully, 


“(sgd) S.B. BROWN, 
Manager—Transportion Co Te 


To which was attached ihe list?—A. ‘That is right. a 
Q. To which you replied on January thirteenth, i mean your fo ble 
¥ reight Agent, at Toronto, replied, as follows:— . 


{Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


eon 6 of Hamilton ee Mee cris Bees ees 
ie ees Ont. ; ie, ie : ig 
mie sit Attention Transportation Dene | 
i” | GENTLEMEN :—As requested in yours of December 30 I am aie | 
bane, a to attach for your information statement of ocean rates on several 
iy commodities from West St. John to United Kingdom ports, and to Havre, 
Tee France. | 
ee. These are the present rates and are subject to change without notice. 


\ 


Ay fe : , | Yours truly, 


Foreign Freight Agent. 


Ethers 4 is attached to this a Sonedue of rates, which schedule, Mr. Brown, where 
he used the commodity, has used it in his schedule?—A. Yes, as far as I know. 


Se Oe Stee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is your answer ‘yes”?—A. Yes, as far as I know. 
The CuamrmMan: Do you want these put in, Mr. Symington? 
Mr. Symineron: Yes, I think so. 
The CHarRMAN:. Put them in as exhibits. 


They are filed as Exhibit No. 96. 


a -.BYy Mr. Symington, KC’: 


Q. Now, you have suggested that he had taken a cubic foot basis, whereas 
oe are now on a one hundred pound basis, as a reason for the discrepancy. 


which are not compared; that is, the rates are given?—A. Yes, that is right. 
Q. And he was asked why all that was necessary, at page 791. als 
“Q. Why have you omitted some, supplied the one and not the _ 
others?—A. Because the rate that we found in these cards of 1914, were © 
per cubic foot, whereas now they are on the hundred pound basis, and ae 
was difficult, very difficult in fact, to work that out. | 
Q. So that is the reason there are no vacancies in your percentage : 
S of increase column?—A. Yes. es 
Be — Q. It was so difficult in working that out, because of the fact?—A. ae 
ae Yes, we had no knowledge of the weight per cubic foot of these articles,” 
Eso that cannot be the explanation?-A. The explanation of what? hy 
_-Q. Of the discrepancies you claim?—A. No, it is not. I will show you one oye 
explanation right here. The tariff is here. Take handles, for instance: Hh 
shows, for handles, six cents a cubic foot. Here are handles, right in the tariff, — 
a specified. Now, what I say is that he did not have this fare before him, but 
~ he took the general cargo rates in that rate list of handles. That is the one. 
_ that was in effect at the time. He took, you remember, February, and this is 
r eee January 13. ‘ ; 
b+ @.\Is' this the Conference tariff?—A.. Yes. ; 
ey Q. Nobody had this but the Conference and their members?—A. That. is 
me right, 
G 5 Q. In those days, as you pointed: out, the railways did publish rates ?— 
A. In both letters that you have there he seems to have extracted the form in — 
that letter to Mr. MOnice, where he has the heading. ih: 


(Mr. W. T. Marlow.] . 


J 


If you will look at Exhibit No. 80, you will find the character of the commodities | ay : 


are so varied and the changes are so varied, to-day, that we find it impractic- si 


; exactly what the rates are. ; 


right. No, I Bave not got the exhibit. You have filed it. ’ 
| 


. in the London compilation of January 15, 1914. 


od do Hoe ee meh any toes Noe te ee es Wy Mal 
Q. Why?—A. Because there are so many HR atid ; the commodi 


able. 
Q. There are lots of sedge commodities, are there not, Mr, Marla 
whieh you might publish?—A. So far as commodities are concerned they know 


The tariffs now are all marked “ private and confidentia 1? are ‘they. 
not?—A. That was brought out. <4 


. That is.so.—A. Yes. ; 

2 Q. Is that the reason you do not publish them now?—A. I do not know 
if that is the reason, but we do not publish them for the reasons we marked i 
them “ private and confidential.” ; 
By Mr. Shaw: . ; 
=| @, Have you any objection to these Sene published, Mr. Marlow?—A. 5 : 
can only speak for myself in that regard. Personally I see no objection. — 3 
By Mr. Symington, K.C.: ! 4 
Q. But these were rates of the Conference?—A. Yes, these were rates of 
_the Conference. | 4 
By Mr. Flintoft: : 

_ As a matter of fact, interested shippers all have them too?—A. Albso- 
-lutely. No, they have not.’ : ; 
Q. They have not?—A. No. a 


Q. Do they not know the rate?—A. They know the rate but they have not 


the tariffs. 
Q. They have the rate they are interested intake Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: They have to or they will not know what to pay. 
Mr: Fuintort: Certainly. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. Whatever criticisms you have to make of Mr. Brown’s statements, ian 
he put in, are contained in this exhibit that.you have now filed?—A. That is 


Q). Mr. Flintoft has it. 

The CuairMAN: Has it been produced? pee >. 

Q. Mr. Fuintorr: It should be filed. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: They handed it to me and they said “we will put a 
it in.’ 


The CHatRMAN: He has not put it in yet. f a 
Mr. Furntorr: I asked him in his examination to do so and i chouaie he: 


had. 
The CHatrMan: Are the telegrams to be produced? 
Mr. Furnrorr: Yes, the original telegrams; put the whole thing in. Bae 
-had better mark it as an exhibit. 
The CHARMAN: Put the telegrams together.. Do you think we » should put 


The Wirness: I have no objection, if they want it in. * 
The Cuarrman: We will print these. — es » | . 
Iixuisir No. 97—Telegrams and statement re ocean aah rates. 
Mr. Furntorr: As Mr. Brown’s list is printed— 

The CuairMAN: I have just ordered that. That is only Late 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


y s 


Ay, 


f 


TE eh ayo ee isn KC. ae Dee | 
Q. In connection with westbound rates on the tariff, hich you have put 


é in, 1, they. are on a measurement basis, are they not?—A, Yes, both measure- 


“ment and weight. It depends on the commodity, 

Q. It is very difficult to read from this book, or to arrive at. what the rates 
are, to a layman’s mind.—A. It depends on how the layman thinks. If he thinks 
only i in weight, it is, but as he would have to, in shipping, if he could formulate 
in his mind what cubic measurements are, it is not. 

@. Without preparing the list of rates of commodities, so he would know 
what was going to be paid per hundred pounds, it would be difficult for him?— 
A. Yes, if you reduced it to a weight basis. 

Q. ‘But as a matter of fact the steamship companies and the railway com- 
panies do publish through rates from the Old Country upon commodities, in 
tariffs which are filed with the Board of Railway Commissioners?—A No. The 
Canadian Freight Association publishes it, a railway organization. The steam- 
ship lines are not parties to that tariff. 

Q. I will put it this way. The Canadian Freight Association does publish 
through tariffs to points in Canada, giving the ocean and rail rates?—A. That is 
right. 

Q. Which is the rate upon which the goods are carried? —A. That is right. 
__ Q. So whatever is in these tariffs in respect to Ba carriage is correct ?—A. 
That is true. 

Q@. Now, is that rate made up of the ocean ite. the Montreal rate plus the 
~ Montreal rail haul to destination?—A. Yes, it is made up on that basis. As a 
matter of fact, there is 20 per cent off the United Kingdom rates in the ocean 


_ proportion. 


-Q. That is the way you proportion it?—A. Yes. 


~,, 
By the Chairman: 


Q. I did not grasp that; will you explain it? 20 per cent off what?—A. I 


had better give a little history of this, Mr. Symington, so that the Committee will 
understand it. Some years ago it was found very difficult to give an intelligible 


rate to a merchant in the Canadian west. If you quoted him a rate per cubic — 


foot or per forty cubic feet, and told him that added to that was a rate per 
- hundred pounds, he got a complex figure which he did not understand, and he 


never knew what it was going to cost him to lay down his goods in Winnipeg, . 


Calgary, Edmonton, or wherever it may have been. 


a (. Goods originating in— A. Britain and Europs. So that the Canadian. 
- Pacific conceived the idea of publishing a through tariff from British and | 

European ports to the Canadian west, in cents per hundred pounds. To do that. 

i ‘they had to take more or less an approximate ocean rate; that is, they had to 


convert on an average and approximate basis, a measurement rate into a weight 


rate, and to that add the rate from the seaboard in Canada to the west. F inally, 


we developed i it into the addition of the ocean rate less 20 per cent—which the 
Conference lines were willing to concede as a proportion of this through rate on 
traffic destined to the far west, to the rate from Montreal. In that way, in 
respect of the movement via winter ports such as St. John, Halifax and Portland, 
the difference between these ports’ rates and the rate from Montreal is absorbed 
by the railway. This through tariff, which has been produced, or which has come 


out of this process, is the tariff which now Mr. Symington is referring to. 


; By Sir Eugene Fiset: 
 Q. That'is westbound?—A. Westbound. 
| . [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


te 
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: By Mr, Siento KC. aa Gaia a in 

Q. Then, Mr. Marlow, as you know, I Hea Serarcy el I ave AG certified” i " 
by the Railway Commission, a list of rates on commodities, taking ports in Great _ 
Britain, to Winnipeg, and comparing them. The Gommithes will understand, — 
from Mr. Marlow’s explanation, that I do not suggest for one moment that all a 
_ the increase is ocean increase, because it is not. I show no percentages at all. 

~ There is an increase on rail plus the ocean increase, which shows the increases 
on these commodities, and I would like to file this statement, 

Mr. Fuintorr: How is that divided? 

Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: We could not possibly divide it, because it was some 
internal arrangement. 

Mr. Firntort: I have no objection to filing that; in fact, I have a similar, 
list prepared which shows the percentages of increases in the through rates. 
These are the published rates. How they arrive at them, as I understand it 
from Mr. Marlow’s explanation, they take 20 per cent from the ocean rate, and 
the absorption of the rail rate from St. John to Montreal. That is, it is the same 
even though the boat goes to Montreal, as though it goes to St. J ohn. 

The Witness: Yes, that is the idea. I wanted to say that the idea was to 
conserve this traffic; in addition to giving. the merchant a rate in cents per 
hundred pounds, which he would understand when he was buying his goods f.o.b. 
Liverpool or Bordeaux, and to induce this traffic to move by Canadian lines 
through Canadian ports. . 

Mr, Symrneron, K.C.: I would like to file this list; they can all go in as 
one exhibit. 

The CuatrMan: I order them produced as Exhibit 98, and we will order 
them printed. . 

Exuisir 98: Statement showing carload commodity rates, cents per ane 

dred pounds, from ports in Great Britain to Winnipeg. 1912 and 
various subsequent periods. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Mr. Marlow, you shrink the ocean rate 20 per cent?—A. Yes. 
@. And you shrink the rail rate from the winter ports? 
Mr. Fuintorr: We make the Montreal basis apply to the winter riontée’ ‘ 
Hon. Mr. Stncrarr: And take the regular rail haul from Montreal. The _ 
Montreal rate applies to*the Maritime ports in winter? 
| Mr. Fuintorr: Yes. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: Without any excess? 

Mr. Furntorr: Yes. We shrink the rate to that extent. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The railway company? 

Mr. Fuintrorr: Yes. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. StevENS: I wanted to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we should ee 
very careful not to jeopardize the granting of through rates, ship and rail 
rates, by any comparison that we draw. I think we should be very careful not 
to get into the position of this Committee putting its stamp of approval upon 
any question of the establishment of rail and water rates. . HY 

Mr. Furntorr: As a matter of fact, this situation is manifestly in the in- — 
_terests of the importer in the Canadian west and was fully enquired into by the 
Board of Railway Commissioners only a year ago, in connection with a com- 
plaint by the Manitoba Liquor Commission, with which Mr. Beer sie had. 
‘something to do. | roy 

The CHaiRMAN: Then we will pass on to another phase. | me: 

[Mx. W. .T. Marlow.] , 


% 
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; ould like to. extract from that judgment in 
rough rates, to give you an idea of the underlying principles + 

; ie ted by the Board in connection with these things. Re rs 

id Mr. Symineton, K.C:: Nobody is questioning the propriety of that. 

+The Cuatrman: It is all right. a | 
_ -Mr. Furnrorr: Then I need not read it. 


Ney, 


7 


wi ay Wr. Symington, KC... \, Renae ce 
. Q. Mr. Marlow, I understand you are a freight traffic man?—A. TRAG ee 
is right. Cg PO CnE 
QQ. Speaking of Sir William’s criticism of a boat like the Urania, for ins 4 
Stance; do you say it is good to have a 14,000 ton steamer with 6,000 capacity = > 
only?—A. If you are going to make her a combined passenger and cargo: fF 
_ Steamer, I do not see how you can increase that. | 
_ Q. You do not see how you can increase that; that is your view?—A. That. 
_ is my view, yes. That is suitable for running to Montreal. . 
 _Q. Without what he terms his nurseries, gardens, gymnasiums and so on.— 
A. Well, there is a competitive feature there, Mr. Symington, and that is this: 
if you do not make your service attractive via Canadian ports, it is no trick to 
_ book via New York or Boston; you are just going to drive so much business 
_ out of the St. Lawrence, and these people travelling to and from Canadian ports 
are spending so much money as they pass through; you are just going to drive 
it away because you are offering an inferior as compared. to a superior service. 
-_Q. You are speaking of the passenger service?—-A. The passenger service, 
«Yes. ree 
» _Q. Now do you or do you not know of any delay to tramp steamers during 
loading?—A. Oh,! yes, there have been delays. — a 
ik, Q. Do you know of them having to go out into the stream?—A. Yes. 
_ * Q. Because of the liners coming in?—A. No. 


i @. Never knew of that?—-A. No. 
__Q. Why would they have to go out then?—A. On account of the way thi 
grain market has been going. I have known tramps to come into Montrea 
_ for grain, and the grain to be at the Bay port. The grain sold to go on that. 
steamer has not yet left the Bay port. . : Wee 
~ QQ. Do you know of any cases where the tramp has had to leave, awaiting « 
» the convenience of a liner?—A. No, I do not. es, 
~~ Q. Do you know of none?—A. No. “ eo 
»* Q. Do you have to do with that end of it?—A. In a general way I have, © 
% We have a marine superintendent who looks-after the operation. ae 
= ‘ : Q. And the loading?—A. Yes. Of course I am working with him all thi 
time. fe | See 
«© Q. What facilities would a cargo liner, not a Conference liner, have ther 
in the matter of getting freight?—A. He would have every facility I would . 
think, Of course, if he has not established a regular service and applied, as _ 
_ we all do each year, to the Harbour Commissioners for our berthing facilities, — 
he would ‘have to take whatever berthing facilities were available, that the — 
Harbour Commissioners could give him; but if he came at the beginning of a. 
season, like we do, and applied to the Harbour Commissioners for berthing ~ 
facilities, 1 would think they would have to give him the same consideration 
in proportion to his business as they give us. In the public interest I do noi 
see how they could do otherwise. | e 


I | - 


Q. With respect to getting business, Mr. Marlow, take the case of aoties. ae 


ese brokers you mentioned; take Thomas Harling; if he goes to you for — 
ANC rae la [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ee 


yo he £ of 
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space what does he get?—A. He does not book very much. He has booked 
business with us but he is not a regular broker; he does some business on 
his own. . : SS aa, ee ee : 

Q. With the tramps?—A. With the tramps. 

Q. And that is grain business?—A. Yes, generally. 

@. And perhaps some lumber?—A. Yes, and probably some pulp. 

Q. And that is the extent of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, there is not a single broker in Montreal, or agent, doing cargo 
space?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Outside of Conference lines?—A. Oh, yes. ta 

Q. Who, for instance?—A. Guy Toombs; Robinson & Climo; Harling &,Co. 
I don’t know whether Grace, Limited, are there yet. Another firm I think is 
Hamilton Fielding. They will have customers, exporters who are their cus- 
tomers, and come to us and book space for them. , 

Q. That is what I am getting at. They come to a Conference. line to 
book space?—A. No, they go to any line. 

Q. Are there any other lines running in there to get cargo?—-A. There js 

none at the present time. But, for instance, Guy Toombs will book with a non- 
~ Gonference line at Boston. That does not prejudice him in our eyes, and he 
has done so, and does regularly via New York. 

Q. He must come to the Conference lines for all his space in Montreal, for 
mixed cargo.—A. Well, to all the regular ports, I don’t think there is anything, 
but Conference lines running. Of course the reason for that is, as you know, 
there was very little, comparatively, general cargo available in Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. What proportion is general cargo?—A. Our: actual proportion of grain 
carried last year on our steamers, a lot of them passenger steamers, was 59 
per cent, of grain alone, and if you take the grain and flour combined, you get 
67 or 68 per cent. 5 
Q. Take the whole of it, tramp and passenger-cargo liners, what would 
be the percentage of all grain and flour?—A. I would say the grain would run 
probably 80 per cent. Perhaps more. That is if you count in the grain that 
goes on the tramps. 
Q. That is the basis upon which you_have got to calculate. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : , 

Q. In your local cargo boats, do you know your percentage?—A. You mean 
independent of our fleet generally? . mS 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I have not taken that out. About our liner cargo boats, 
the percentage would be very much greater of grain, it would be more like 
60 odd per cent. 

Q. And in your total, liner-cargo and passenger-cargo?—A. No, taking the 
whole fleet combined it is 55 per cent. | us 

Q. You have nothing else but passenger-cargo and liner-cargo?—A. No. 

Q. That constitutes the whole fleet?—A. Yes. ‘ 


By the Chairman: \ ; , 
Q. Now of the cargo that goes out of the port of Montreal in the shipping 
season, what percentage would be represented by grain and flour, to the best 
of your knowledge?—A. Well, I have not taken out any statistics but I would 
easily hazard from 80 to 90 per cent, if you take both grain and flour. | 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: : 

Q. Supposing I wanted to ship something, how do I find out the rates?— — 

A. You have tariff offices. You can go to a broker or come to us direct. So — 
far as we are concerned we prefer that. you should come to us, or to one “oR aes 
[Mr. W. T. Marlow.] ; ee a 
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our agents. If you were in Ottaway you would go to our Ottawa agent; or in 
_ Toronto to the Toronto agent. At any station on our line, you can make appli- 
~ cation and a telegram would come to us. 
— Q. On your ocean rates?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is the way it is done?—A. Yes. 
—A. Well the Toronto agent would not do ‘his business that way, except for 
a list such as required by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. I think 
I am quite correct in saying—and Mr. Flintoft would bear me out in this— 
that they. compile an awful lot of statistical matter in their Association, and 
they are continually asking for lists of this and lists of that, and I presume it 
- was in that spirit that a letter was answered. ; 
Q. He answered in a statistical spirit?—A. If there had been any shipper 
particularly wanting a ship, eur man would have sent a solicitor to him. | 
Mr. Fuintorr: Our’ man would have been on the street in five minutes. 
There is a difference there. . 
sir Henry Drayron: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, in connection 
_ with other witnesses, I have already said that Mr. Low will have to be called, 
to produce the original proposals of Sir William Petersen, and the modifications 
from time to time made. Then also the Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce to produce all existing subsidy contracts, and returns made by the differ- 
ent contractors, showing the profits made, and the services given under the 
_ different subsidy contracts; and in particular, all subsidy contracts made with 
_ the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and all returns made by that com- 
pany. Ido not know when we can reach this, but those avenues of enquiry are 
important. 
The CHairMAN: How many.more witnesses have the steamship. interests 
that they wish us to hear? | 
Mr. McKenzie: I think there are only two, Mr. Chairman. They will 
not be very long. 
The CuairMan: Can you finish with those this afternoon? 
Mr. McKenziz:. Oh, yes. | 


The CuairMan: Can we ask the Minister to come to us to-night? 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think we might have him and the Deputy this 


evening. cake 
‘The CHaiRMAN: I am very anxious, and I am sure all the members of the 
Committee share this, to finish to-night. 
The Cuatrman: Then I am going to ask the steamship people to have 
_ their witnesses here. I think, Mr. Symington, you are through with Sir 
_ William? 7 
e Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Sir William has just asked me if he can go in for 


a few minutes, to clear up something Mr. Marlow has said. I do not know 


wether he can do it now. 
The CuarrMan: We could give him a few minutes this afternoon, I should 
_ think. Sir Henry Dtayton moves that we ask the Hon. Mr. Low to produce 
the original proposals of Sir William Petersen and modifications from time to 
time made, and that we also ask the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce 
_ to produce the existing subsidy contraets, and returns made by different con- 
tractors showing profits made in the service given under the different subsidy 
contracts, and in particular all subsidy contracts made with the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, and all returns ‘made by that company. 


3 (Discussion followed.) | 
Siding [Mr. W. T. Marlow.] 


Q. He would not be as wrong as the Toronto agent, you could rely on that? 


ta 


vd 34 
Notaries. yeaa cf eal aie this decision, whic in " i 
to all. We will ask the Hon. Mr. Low to come and meet u 
evening session, at half past eight o ‘clock, and we wills ask him to p , 
- original proposals of Sir Wilham Petersen, and any modifications ‘of the i 
from time to time made, and we will ask the Deputy’ Minister of Trade and 
Commerce (Mr. O’ Hara) to come before us to-night and have with him Cie te 
subsidy contract made with the Roy ral Mail Steam Packet Company, na all re 
returns made by that company in connection with that subsidy. ins 


Sir EvGene Fiser: That is all right. 
The Cuarrman: Is that satisfactory? Ii so, this Comenitieg will stand 
ae until three o ’clock this afternoon. 


The Committee adjourned. 


The Committee resumed at 3.00 o’clock p.m., the Gitar Mr. McMaster, : 

presiding. 

The Cuareman; Mr. Donald and Mr. McKenzie, will you fae continue? 

-—Was there something that Sir William wanted to clean up? 
Mr. Donaup: I do not. know, sir, exactly; I left him down at the hotel and 

he said he would follow me up in a minute or two. > 

| The CuairMAN: Le us get on with Botientne else, then, because we are 0 

anxious to proceed quickly. } 

: Mr. McKenzie: It was suggested this morning that we had two witnesses, 

| and I think we can commence with them now, | 

The CuamrMaNn: Who are they? i 

Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Wolfe is here; he is a marine engineer of Montreal. My 


i 


Warer CHARLES WOLFE, called and sworn. “A Scie tre 


By the Chairman: é 
Q. What is your name?—A. Walter Charles Wolfe. | Ay 
@. Where are you when you are at home, sir?—A. Montreal. _ Sy 
Q. What is your business?—A. Superintending engineer, Canadian Pacific : 


- Steamships, resident in Montreal. 
The CHamrMaAN: Proceed, Mr. McKenzie. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. What is your occupation, Mr. Wolfe?—A. Sd GucitvenaaNs engineer, 


Ganadian Pacifie Steamships, resident in Montreal. 
Q. How long: have you been associated with marine matters?—A. Aboitt ea 


23, years. | 
 Q. About 23 vears?—A. Yes. . 

Q. Have you in that time been the chief engineer of any “af the ships - 2 

yada from the port of Montreal or the port of Quebec?—A. The last was 


cane Empress of France, at Quebec. 
Q. Is that one of the largest ships trading 1 in the St. Lawrences zak Yes. 


a Y The Cuatrman: He was chief engineer of the Empress of France? 

Mr. McKenzie: Chief engineer of the Empress of France? 
_ The Witness: That was before I was superintending engineer. 
 [Mr. Walter ©. Wolfe] : ae ; os 
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~ .Q. What was the tonnage of the Empress of France?—A. About 24,000, 
I think; it was 20,000 to 24,000 tons. + 


tons. 
“ie The Cuamman: I have put it from 24,000 to 25,000 tons dead weight,  ‘ 
Mr. McKenzie: Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to introduce the 
evidence of Mr. Wolfe as that of a practical man and an expert, if that meets 
with the approval of the Committee, 
The CHairman: You have heard the definition of an expert, given by the 
farmer, “ An ordinary man a long way from home.” 4 
Mr. McKenzie: I do not know whether Mr. Wolfe regards himself as a 
long way from home.or not; he has been here long enough to make this his 
home. 
By Mr. McKenzie: | 
-Q. I understand that you inspected the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 
Q. While it was at the port of Montreal?—A. Yes. 
- Q. You have also examined some of the evidence that has been given 
before this Committee?—A. Quite. 
Q. Including the abstracts and also the logs of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 


. By the Chairman: 
- - Q. What is your answer to that?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. A statement has been made that the Rio Dorado is more efficient than 

an ordinary, straight-sided ship, to the extent of something like 30 per cent. 

- Have you any criticism to make of that statement?—A. It is not due to the 
corrugation; the whole of that; not by any means. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. In the first place, her draft was about 13 
feet, coming out of here; under those conditions her corrugation could not have 
been in the water, so it would not have any effect, in so far as that is concerned. 

@. The lower portion of the corrugation was in the water?—A. I do not 
know her conditions with regard to corrugations, but her mean draft was 13 
feet, so it could not be much in the water, if any. When I visited that ship, I 

found she was fitted with super-heated steam in the first place, and she was 
carrying the maximum temperature. That in itself will account for an economy 
of anything between 20 and 25 per cent in a new ship. 

Q. In the saving of fuel?—A. In the saving of fuel, of 20 or 25 per cent, 

- in the building of a new ship, installing it when she is being built. It does not 
‘give quite the same economy if you are running a ship that was using saturated 
steam, and then super-heated. The insulation of the ship has been carried to 
an exceptional degree. Quite a.lot of money had been spent to conserve every 
little bit of heat possible to get the finest results. The forced draught installa- 
tion for driving the air into the boilers is evidently a new arrangement, where 
the trunks are pocketed right up to the hottest space in the engine room, where 


ee. = 


up to the hottest part of the engine, and there getting a temperature of 150 
degrees instead of 80 degrees, which would be normal; so there is an economy 
there. Further than that, the propeller is of exceptional design, a highly polished 
_ Manganese propeller, which is not fitted in the ordinary tramp steamers. There is 


cost of it is much more than the cast-iron one. io 
Be B4ib a9) : [Mr. Walter C, Wolfe.] 


& ~ Q. Dead weight?—A. Dead weight, around that figure, perhaps 25,000 


the air blows into the fan. In this particular case the fans were trunked right — 


_ an increase in the speed, due to that, over cast-iron propeller. Of course the — 
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Q. Just as a layman, I would think, if you Cone ee an es ee of eee 
from your boat it would be worth while putting a little more money in a ‘pro-— 
peller—aA. I am not giving these figures accurately, but it is around £70 for a 
cast-iron propeller, and it 1s about £2 ay for the bronze. _ 


By Mr. Rinfret: : ne . 

Q. Is not that liable to break?—A. No. All the better class of ships — 
are fitted with manganese propellers to-day. | 

Q. May I ask you this question before you go along, because it has a bear- sy 
ing on the testimony. You say you visited the ship in an official capacity. faa 
No; quite unofficially. 

Q. How did you come in contact with all those ye which you are going Z 
to give us?—A. It is my business, such things as that. 

‘Q. I mean, was it an ordinary visit to the ship or did you usReeD Teas 
thoroughly eA. How is that? 


By the Chairman: 
Q@. Did you pay an ordinary visit to the ship or did you pepe it 
thoroughly ?—-A. I went down to see what I could. 
@. Did they let you see it or did you find it out by yourself ?—A. I do not 
need to go around to the engine room to find out those things. My own practical — 
- knowledge tells me that. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. You went down to the ship and formed an ‘Opinion or did you make a 
thorough inspection of the ship?—-A. Are you referring to the super-heating? — 
The CHAIRMAN: We are referring to everything you told us about. | 


The Wirness: If you care to take super-heating—in the first place we have 
ships fitted with super-heating. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Did you pay merely a casual visit. to the ship or did you go ion with | 
the intention of visiting, to tell what you could about it?—A. With the inten- 
tion of finding out what I could about it. ‘ 

Q. Were you shown everything or did you find out by yourself?—A. No, — 
I was with somebody, ee 
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By the Chairman: 
Q. Whom were you with?—A. Must I mention it? 
@. I think so—A. The chief engineer. e 
Q@. The chief engineer showed you the ship?—A. Over the engine room. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. Let me put it to you this way: You, as a marine engineer, met the q 

marine engineer of the Rio Dorado?—A. Quite in a friendly way. . . 

_ Q. And the two of you went over the ship, in which you were more or less — 
interested, as a technical man?—A. Yes. : 

OL ‘do not. see anything wrong with that.—A. Yes. The chief engineer 


did not know why I went or anything else. I wanted the information myself, — 
on the corrugated ship. | 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. I am hot raising objection. I want to have some evidence in connec- — 
tion with it, if you have any.—A. The same as the Donaldson, I would go down 
to see the chief engineer of the DORR TEOn motor boat, when it comes ei to 
get the same information. : 

ae Walter C. Wolfe.] 


: hings and you went through it 
at my disposal. I was not there. 
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- Q. I suppose a man of your experience could find, out a good deal about a 
ship in three-quarters of an hour?—A. Yes, and you can find out a lot by your- 

_ self, without anyone knowing anything about it. They are quite different from 
_ the usual practice. 


eS By Mro feinfret:': i 
 Q. Do you not think, if you were allowed, in an official capacity, to inspect. 
a ship like that, that you could still form a stronger opinion about it?—A, No. ~ 
___ Q. You mean to infer that you say it all in that short space of time?—A, 
-. No, not all the ship. I am speaking particularly about her engine room. 
- » Hon. Mr. Stevens: He is telling us what he did see. 


The Wrrness: I am telling you what I did see. There are lots of things I 
did not see in that time. , a 


) a By Mr. Rinfret: | 
nett Q. My point is, that you went on board the ship, you spent three-quarters 
of an hour on board the ship and the people on board the ship made no effort to 
_ show you certain things, which perhaps escaped your attention, therefore we 
_ cannot accept your opinion as being final, in that short time? 

Sir Henry Drayton: He said the engineer showed it to him. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: How would it be to-let him tell us his opinion and we 
~ Can size it up? ! 


| By Mr. Rinfret: 


: Q). If I could avail myself of the services of this gentleman, I would ask ~ 
_ him to go on board again, in an official capacity. 

_ The Cuamman: The boat is not here now. oo 
Mr. Rinrrer: That is the only reason for the objection I wanted to make. 


_ He went down to the boat and saw the chief engineer, and the chief engineer — 
and he spent three quarters of an hour looking at the different aspects of the ‘ 
boat, the propellor, and the motive power of the ship. a 

, The Wirness: The motive power principally. That is what I was 

Interested in. : 


" By Mr. McKenzie: = a 
ie Q. As far as your inspection of the boat was concerned, did you have suffi- 
_ cient opportunity and time to obtain all the information you required, to come 
_ to some constructive opinion?—A. Quite. - Peek 
- ,_ . Q. And you were with the chief engineer of the ship at that time?—A, 
Quite. | | Cie - 
% __ Q. Ihave no doubt you asked him all the questions you wished to, at that — 
 time?—A. Yes. | : 3 ee 
_ _  Q. And you received whatever answers you thought were necessary to your 
- interrogatories?—A. Yes. . | | My 
_ Q. In your business, have you had occasion to delve into the merits of 
_super-heating?—A. Yes. Two or three of our lines are built, fitted with super- 
heaters, and one, which is in port now, the Minnedosa, has been changed from 
_ saturated steam to suverheated steam and she has made six voyages across the 
_ Atlantic under the superheating conditions, and the economy, we find there is, 


[Mr. Walter C, Wolfe,] 
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On They are the same fae “0 put. the sane A into the ‘Rio 
Dorado. 
ye Q. What are their aod with regard to cconone A! T will just 
a read from the North Eastern Marine Hngrit ohne Company’ sa 


ve . By the Chairman: 

-.Q. Their pamphlet?—A. Their acre and records of their Ag uate) 

chad been fitted. | Vh 
ae, QQ. Is this the same company which installed superheating in the Rio 
oN Dorado?—A. Yes. | 
es (Reads) 
a ae ECONOMY IN STEAM CONSUMPTION 


The reduction in steam consumption to be obtained by using super-- ae 
heated steam, instead of saturated steam, is 20 to 25 per cent, in the 
case of triple expansion engines working at about 180 pounds per square 
inch, 

Those are the conditions of the Rio Dorado. She has triple expansion oan 
working at 180 pounds pressure. is 
AO “The superheated steam temperature under these conditions would 
be about 600 degrees. fahrenheit. ae 

a Under similar conditions with turbines, the reduction in steam 
-* consumption will amount to 16 to 20 per cent.”’ ma - 
There is also a paragraph here in regard to the maximum efficiency. I te F 

not believe you want to hear that. | 

~ (Reads) ; 

‘“ Marine practice is closely following the lead given by land prac-— 
tice and shipowners are recognizing that, to attain maximum economy > 

in their vessels so as to allow them to be run profitably in the days of | 

keen competition, they must be fitted with superheaters.” te 

These are records in some other cases, where the gain in the boats have been | 
18 to 20 per cent, due>to superheating alone, and our experience is identical a 
with that, in our own company. The ships are in port and can be seen) _ 
-Q. She has triple expansion, highly efficient engines, of the most modern — 
type, and care had been taken of everything in the engine room, to get the 
maximum efficiency out of the machinery. ; 


By the Chairman: a. 

Q. It was a Scotchman, who was the chief engineer?—A, ‘Yes. I do not 

say he designed it though. A 

oy By Mr. McKenzie: , 
. Q. Is this extraordinary or ordinary equipment in an ordinary cargo ‘bos 
_—A. No. To-day, new ships are being fitted with it. It is not general, by any C 
means. Bi ‘ie 
Q. Not general?—A. No. 

_Q. Have you any idea how long it takes, or can this particular equipment — 

be placed in any of the ships which we have plying in me St. Lenin ae 


all the Henk are ready, before they start on ine job. 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 


upon the construction of the — 


this. We have had the logs of the 
5 e had the evidence of both the captain and engi- — 
neer, and they have said that that is a representative voyage of the ship in 
-question?—A. Quite. dea ai 
. Q. Now, what I want to find out—and I think it will be of interest to the 
~Committee—is whether or not the construction of the ship has any bearing 

upon these figures, that is, with particular reference to the corrugation?—A. 
Well, I would not say that there was notta slight economy gained by the corru-— 
gation. What that is, no expert opinion of to-day has stated. There has been 
a lot of controversy over it but there is no expert opinion in Britain which has 
_ so far stated what is due to the corrugation, but in any case I would say it is not 
_ above nine per cent. There is a slight economy in the corrugation but it is very | 
slight. . 


- 
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: 
_ . Would you say that that could be established by the last trip out of the 
» io Darado?—A. No. 

— Q. Why?—A. As I said before the ship was only drawing 13 feet of water, 
and the best part of that corrugation must have been out of the water. 


By the Chairman: 


Pi @. Excuse me: We have had evidence to the effect that the second bulge 
_ of the corrugation is almost as low, though not quite as low as the keel, so that oi 
_ even if the ship was drawing 13 feet, would not the lower two corrugations be a 
_ pretty well submerged or entirely submerged?—-A. No | 
~~ ~-Q. As I understand it, the first corrugation is a little above the water line 
or about at the place of the water line. One says lower; the second corrugation 
is a certain distance below that, and my recollection was that the second cor- a 
_ frugation gave out and almost made the ship a great deal broader on her bottom 
_ than she otherwise would be. That is my recollection. 


By Mr. “McKenzie: ae 


| Q. There is a photograph, which perhaps the witness can explain, a8 a ais 
just exactly what he means.—A. Yes, it must be above that, because to get to om 
the bottom of the ship, you have your bilge keel, and that must clear first, and 
_ there must be three or four feet below that bilge keel and the commencement ace 
of the boat. Lae 
Q. Does that show both corrugations?—A.‘No. The greater part of theyenn, 

_ lower one is above the water. ; 


, By the Chairman: / 
AQ. Your photograph shows the two corrugations?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


ig Q. Would -you explain that ‘to the Committee? Just show the’ photograph. — on 
Probably you had better stand up—A. The photograph here shows the water, ! 
which is at the bottom of the lower corrugation. 


> By Hon. Mr. Sinclar: | p 
fs Q. What condition is she in, loaded?—A. No, she is light. 


By Mr. Rinfret: | 


Q. Does it go fully into the water?—A. It goes beyond the upper cor- 
GUM | : 3 aie 
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[Mr. Walter C, Wolfe.] | 
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By Hon Mr. Sinclar: : SE a 

Q. Was the boat floating, in that Aaa a a : 

The CHatRMAN: There ought to be no question as to thie: we heal ee , 

able to get evidence to show exactly how much of the boat was submerged on 

her way out. She came out in ballast; the ballast may have been Seis i 

heavy to have sunk her below the first corrugation. ee 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: My instructions are that she had sufficient ballast 
The CHAtRMAN: The lower corrugation was altogether submerged? 


| Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That was taken in the China Sea, after she was 
unloaded. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Taking that for your assumption, Mr. Wolfe, that the lower corrugation 
was submerged, what effect would you say as an expert that would have on the 
speed and stability of the boat?—A. I do not see that that would have any 
effect on,it at all. If that was effective, you would not need the other corruga- 
tion; if the lower was effective as it is you would not need any more. 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


@. The second corrugation is used; the first corrugation is submerged, and 
the second is used for that purpose only as Sir William Petersen told us?—A. 
As I understand, it is the concave part of the corrugation that is the effective 
part. With reference to the water getting to the propeller, that is due to the 
one thing only; it cannot be both. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. You mean the second corrugation is not submerged?—A. No. It is 
_ submerged when the ship is loaded, but not when she is light. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. The evidence we have is that the ship was light coming out, in ballast, ) 
and as I understand it, when in ballast it would not submerge the first corru- 
gation? 7 a 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not the assumption I asked the witness to make nebier, 
T asked the witness to make the assumption that the first or lower corrugation 
was submerged. is 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Not only that, the boat came out with 3,100 tons — 
of ballast, with coal and so on. She was ‘submerged, I am instructed, to the 
lower corrugation. The space between the upper and the lower corrugation 7 
is exposed partly on the water. é 

The Witness: No. On a light draft of the ship, which is 13 feet, and 
that is the only thing I have as to her main draft coming out. 


e 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Did the engineers give you that?—A. No, I got that on the indicator 
eard which I understand was found in Mr. Robb’s room, after the log. was 
taken away. I have no knowledge of it other than that. 


Mr. Fuintort: No, it was in the room here. | 


» 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Anyway, you say the indicator card shied nN 13 ae a ies g 

foot draft. om 
— Q. Could you tell whether or not the corrugations would be exis or 

one of them? 

[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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: it from the proper authorities. The owner of the boat. is right 
oN ; 
ithe: Gaui: You are Hohe Mr. Sinclair. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


— Q. With a 13-foot draft, would it cover the first corrugation?—A, I think 
| o 50; I cannot say definitely. 


Mr. McKenziz: At any rate, Mr. Chairman, if we are to accept the evi- 
_ dence we have before us, that the concave corrugation is an important part 
as far as economy is concerned, it would seem to follow naturally that if every 


_ part was not submerged, the avoidance of dead water would not be accom- 
_ plished. 


The CHamman: Mr. Symintgon says his instructions are that she came 
out in ballast, that the ballast was sufficiently heavy to submerge the lower 
corrugation and the space between the lower and the upper corrugation. We 
- will get that exactly, anyway. In any event, I understand the witness to say 
_ that he does not think the presence of these corrugations would amount to more 
_ than 9 per cent. 


The Wirness: Yes, under loaded conditions. 


eb the Chairman: 


Pees). Do t understand you, saying 9 per cent, to mean that it would reduce 
a “the coal consumption by 9 per cent?—A. No, sir, over all efficiency. 

- . Q. What does over all efficiency. mean in engineering?—A. It means taking 
_ everything into consideration. I suppose that takes in the cargo- -carrying 
- capacity of the ship, and the’ whole performance of the ia: everything in- 
pe cluded. 

Pe @. We have 9 per cent for the corrugations, but that is an estimate?—A. 
- That is an estimate, on my part. 


| By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Have you had any experience yourself, Mr. Wolfe? iy 
Prirations. Mr. Sinclair. I made it clear before that there is no | apne in | 
_ the United Kingdom that will say exactly what the economy is. 

— Q. Is your estimate based upon any experience of your own?—A. Upon ‘ 
a corrugated ship? : 
qe, O: Yes. —A, a have had none. 


ce ext] the Chairman: | a 
- Q. Why do you say 9 per cent?—A. Just from reading up the papers, the 
: trials of ships; I do not think it could possibly be more than 9 per cent; sony 
say 8, some say 12, some say one thing and some another. | 
iS Q. From your sizing up of the best opinion on the subject, the efficiency 
eis increased about 9 per cent?—-A. From the best information available. =~ 


. That is from 20 to 25 per cent economy in fuel alone. 

Aa. .Q. That, is pretty nearly the 30 per cent, is it not?—A. I don’t know what 
_ that 30 per cent is. He 
~  Q. I understood Counsel said that evidence had been given to the. ameet 
Fi that the Rio Dorado was 30 per cent more efficient: than some other craft; 
you will correct me if I am wrong, because I do not want to put wrongful. 
words or incorrect words in your mouth. If the general efficiency is increased 
) 7 9 per cent, and the fuel consumption is decreased from 20 to 25 per per 
Ye aE superheating then the economy of operation would be pretty nearly 
my . [Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.) | 
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made up, would it not? Perhaps you one that. he 30 per. one ‘increase 
over boats not having these iniprovements might not be out of the way?—A. 
That does not follow, sir. What speed are you referring to? ~ - us 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The witness said it might not be attributed to 
the superheating, that other boats were not pea a! and they got the same 
results. - 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Quite so. | 
_ The CHatrMan: I was just getting this witness’ summing up of the — 
situation. 
By Mr. McKenzie: Ke 
Q. Sir Wiliam Petersen’s evidence was that it was entirely attributable to 
the corrugation, not the superheating—A. Was that regarding the corrugation 
and the construction of the ship? 


By Mr. Rinfret: 

@. He was taking into consideration the cost of the ship, the superheating, 
and the propellers?—A. It would be increased, as far as the efficiency of the 
machinery is concerned, and the like of that, but I could not tell you what the 
cost of the ship was, Sir William Peterson could tell vou thats <.. 

Q. You would not know how much it would cost to build a ap of this” 
description?—A. I could not say that. 


By Mr McKenzie: 

Q. We have it in evidence here that this ship was known (the Rio Dorado) 
as non-rollmg. Have you any criticism to make of that statement, in other 
words, that she does not roll?—A. On one page of the log book I find an entry 
that the ship was rolling. 

Q. There is an entry in the log book?—A. Yes, ‘‘vessel rolling.” 


By Hon. Mr Sinclair: 
@. What kind of weather would it be then?—A. There was a beam wind, 
a rough sea, and the vessel rolling. 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: That is a comparative term. 


The Wirness: The weather must have been very mild, because the Slip is 
10 per cent, which is normal. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr Sinclar: 


@. The evidence is that there is very little slip, on these boat8?—A. That 
would not be entered in the log book, as it is not entered on the other days. 


By Mr McKenzie: ae 
Q. What does the record show, as to the slip?—A..10 per cent, on that 
particular day. 
' Q. And the average?—A. That is an average; sometimes it is lower tha 
that. 

Q. What is the maximum; I think that is shown?—A. The average for the 
voyage, on this particular voyage, is 10-9; the-maximum is 21-2, the maximum 
ship. 
ae By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

: Q. What are you reading from, Mr. Wolfe?—A. A copy of the saga yoo 

Hoh book. 3 
Mr. McKenziz: Mr. Chairman, the Exhibit is at page 693, Exhibit 76. In - 

about the third or fourth last column, it gives the percentage slip. om 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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a By Mr. eee oh | : 
2" ia So unquestionably there was rolling and slip, ¢ as Le as the ship was con- 
f ise Mr. Wolfe?—A. Yes. Ihave seen it 8, I have seen it 7, and I have seen 
aan 
& ~ By Hon. Mr Sinclair: 
Bre Q. What page in the log book is it?—A. It i is on the page May 4th; that is 
- the abstract. It shows it there; it shows the engines racing and the ship rolling. 
The CHarrMan: Of course it would be a very remarkable thing if a ship 
was coming across the Atlantic in ballast and she met with a fresh wind And a 
cross sea,if she did not roll. 
; Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: He said it was non- collie, anyway, Mr. Chair- 
Py man, 
Mr. McKenzir: The same interest applies, Mr. Chairman, to the question 
of slip. You will notice in the Captain’s statement, at page 667, he said the 


ship does not slip, in other words there is no slip. I think that ‘should be of » 


interest to the Committee, in contradiction of the evidence submitted by the 
Captain. 
_ The CuHairman: May I submit another question to.Mr. Wolfe? 


7 a By the Chairman: 

; - Q. What effect, if.any, do you think the corrugations have on the stability 
' of the ship?—-A. What do I think. 

| Q. What effect, if any, in your opinion of course, do corrugations have upon 
the stability of the ship?—A. I don’t think they would have any effect. 


By Mr McKenzie: 
Q. With regard to the repairs, we have it in evidence, in the Captain's state- 
%) ment of the Rio Dorado, that there were practically no repairs. That is at page 
664. In your examination of the records of that ship, what would your comment 


be in regard to repairs, Mr. Wolfe?—A. I notice some entries in the log books — | 
regarding some cast iron pipes being damaged; and breaking of one of the valves 
of the boilers; and one or two other little items, which are quite usual in some 


ships. 
_ By the Chairman: 


~ 


Q. Would those be repairs that ihe engineer’s crew would be able to make \ 


themselves while the boat was sailing?—A. No. 

(. Or would they be repairs which would have to be effected when the boat 
got to port?—A. It is a very unusual thing to see a cast iron bilge pipe broken. 
It must be some strain that came on it to break a cast iron pipe. Some tension 
strain ‘came on it. That is not usual. : 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. As an expert, to what would you attribute that breaking of the pipes you 
have mentioned?—A. It looks very much to me as though there were some strain 
coming on those pipes. 

Q. We have it in evidence that there is practically no strain, due to. the 

_ non-rolling quality of the ship.—A. A cast iron pipe is not likely to break in 
e pee ao so it must be a pull on it that broke it. That points to a strain. 
_ Those pipes are clipped to the limbers along the bilge, from one, end to the other. 
So there must have been strain. ) 


. By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


a 


4q 


4 oy the peoeks oF re ig Dorado. 


[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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Pot): “What voyage is that you are speaking of?—A. It is entered on May 11, | 


& 
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By Mr. Sinclos ee . . Kans ee 
Q. Voyage number?—A. I don’t know ia ‘voyage AGtaBee ‘it is. 


ig 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I was told in Montreal the other day that when a ship goes to sea new | 


there has to be as a rule a good many things done, generally effected by the 


engineer’s crew, while the ship is finding its way, while the engines are “running 
in” I think is the proper term. Is that so?—-A. I can give my experience of 


ships building in the yards. In Glasgow I have seen parts of the machinery 


repaired before they leave the builder’s yard. Auxiliary pumps and things of 
that sort sent ashore through fair wear and tear; they have been working 
probably eight or nine months before the ship: comes out of the builder’s hands, 
and the minute the ship starts there is always repairs whenever there is 
machinery running. 

Q. I was told the repairs would be eee numerous, although Nae 
snot important, when a ship began her career?—A. At any time there is as much 
as perhaps from four to twenty-five engineers working, according to what the 
ship can do in the port, and sometimes you may have to give them assistance. 


By Mr. McKénzie: ~ 


@:. I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that is generally accepted, but in the 
captain’s evidence, the question was asked by Mr. Symington at page 664: 


“But there are running repairs all the time, are there not, on a ship? 


——A. Well, on some ships, but not on these corrugated ships. is 


So the only interest we have in introducing Mr. Wolfe’s evidence is to contradict. 


statements such as those-—A. There is another entry in the chief officer’s log- 
book which states that the cargo was damaged in the holds. I will find what 
date it was. ; 

@. Would you look up that evidence, Mr. Wolfe, please?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Rinrrer: The answer was that no repairs were incurred at the time. 


Mr. McKenzin: She was on a 25,000 mile voyage, I understand, Mr. 


Rinfret. 


Mr. Syminecton, K.C.: Yes, and he gave us the repairs he had later in his” 


evidence, that he had on that trip so many pounds. He froze those Pie in 
Vladivostock. 
Mr. McKenzie: I am referring to this last orp not the Vladivostock trip. 


sf 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 

Q. What was the approximate cost of those repairs?——A. I did not see the 
pipes, sir, I cannot tell you. I don’t know whether they were four, five, or six 
inch pipes, nor how long it was. It may have been a short pipe, or a pipe 


fifteen feet long. There would have to be a new pipe made, being a cast iron 


pipe. 
By Mr. McKenzie: 


@. In your examindtion of the records, Mr. Wolfe, are you quite through 
on that?—A. Well, in the chief officer’s logbook, at 3.45 on Wednesday, ‘April 
22, while the ship was in Hull, there is an account of damaged cargo in the 


- bottom of Number 4 hold. On the next day, 9 a.m., the surveyors were on 
board surveying it. That indicates another repair necessary there, and in the. 
engineer’s logbook he says the ballast is leaking, and he is pumping the ballast 


_ donkey on No. 3 hold for three or four consecutive days. 


Q. What days are those, Mr. Wolfe?—A. May 4th, ballast donkey pumping 
-on.No. 3 hold; May oth, the same, May 6th, the same entry. And eee: ca 


donkey on the Th. 


[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] \ le a 


es are the days the pene. eas rough eee Well, that 
Hy indicates another repair. It does not only indicaté that water is coming through : 
slightly in the bottom but is coming out through the tank into the hold and 
de into: the bilges. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


- Q.*From your examination of the record what have you found to be the 
best. speed that the Rio Dorado has made, on the last voyage, Hull to Mont- 
_ real?—A. The indicator cards were taken on May 7th, and I notice the engines 
were opened out to their maximum capacity on that occasion, which is quite 
usual when you take a set of cards; you get the maximum power out of her, 

and she only developed. 1,707 horsepower, and the ship only made 11-06 knots, 
under extremely fine conditions, because the slip was down to 7-2 per cent 
_ against 10-9 for the average for the voyage. Showing that that must have 
been a finer day or the slip would have been greater. So that gives her maxi- 
-. mum speed as 11-06 with the engines at maximum capacity, aveOr ding to the : 
indicator card. 
@. What do you say the weather conditions were?—A. The weather con- 
ditions must have been very fine, because the slip of the propellers was down 
to 7-2 per cent as against an average of 10-9, showing that it was away down 
a below the average. 
Mh Q. And the slip would have a most decided bearing on the speed of the 
_ ship?—A. Undoubtedly; yes. Her maximum speed must be around about 11 
knots under extremely fine weather conditions. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The weather conditions are shown: “ Variable 
breeze, and slight sea.” 
| The Wrrness: On which day, sir? 
Mr. Symineron, K.C.: On the day you quote. 
~The Witness: On May 7th, yes, that was a very fine day. 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The previous day was a much finer day. 


_ The Wirness: The slip of the propeller is a far better guide to the cong ed 
tion of the weather than the remarks regarding the weather. hae 


= 
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Mr. Symincron, K.C.: On the day previous there was only a five per - 


cent slip instead of 7.2, 


The Wirness: Yes, but I am taking the average for the voyage. It was” 
supposed to be an average voyage. Which is 10-9 slip. ei gee 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The day before that was 10-2. 
The Witness: There was a day when it was down to one. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


ii Q. What was the reason for that?—-A. The ship was coming through the | 
Pentland Firth with a, very strong current in her favour. Although the engines — 


were driving her through the water, the water was carrying her so much over 


: _. the land, and the slip goes away down. Sometimes you will get a minus slip. © 
I have seen it minus 6 or 7 per cent. You beat youre | 


& 


ee) By Sw Eugene Fiset: | 

f Q. Is it your opinion that on this one voyage only, it is not possible. ‘te 
2 Wiaes of the exact capacity of that ship?—-A. That is on one half voyage? 

Q. On that voyage only. Having only one voyage, can. you judge of the 

B quality of the ship by one voyage only ?—A. No, you cannot. That is impos- 
gible, sir, eaicns it on one voyage. ‘ 


{Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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_By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | uae 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Wolfe one or two questions. Having regard to a 


the supposed greater efficiency of this vessel, do you attribute that more to the 


super-heating steam attachments than to any other cause?—A. I do. ed 


~ Q. If you will look at this log. I am showing you page 693 of the printe 
evidence; the log, showing the slip from day to day. Is that record of slip for 


that voyage at variance with the record of uncorrugated,ships?—A. It is high, | 


to some. The last ship we had in here, I was looking up her records, and she 


was 8-2 per cent slip from Glasgow across here, average for the whole voyage. 
Then again, on bad weather conditions she might’ be 13, 14 or 15. Sometimes it 


is down to 3, about the lowest we get on a trip across. 
(). As an expert engineer, you do not consider.this abnormal?—A. Nothing 
out of the ordinary to what we get every day as far as slip is concerned. Ten 
might be a shade if anything high. We reckon certain ships are about 8 and 
9 per cent slip. : 
By Mr. Kennedy: 
@. The same tonnage capacity? 
ence. The speeds, you are not taking into comparison, speed, you see. 


} By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. Mr: Wolfe, has it been part of your duties to examine the records of coal 
consumption for your ships?—A. Yes. i 

€). Have you examined the records which have been submitted to us by 
the chief engineer of the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would that abstract produced as Exhibit 76 have been sufficient for 


you to come to any constructive conclusion as to the coal consumption of that 
ship on a round voyage?—A. No, it is of no value at all as far as that is 
concerned. 

(). Why do you say. that?—A. Because there is no port consumption 


shown either in Hull or in Montreal and what he is reckoning he is going to 


burn in Montreal I don’t know. | 

Q. In the evidence of the chief engineer on page 694 he said he had burned 
278 tons less one ton. Now would you tell the Committee whether or not you 
have any criticisms to make of that statement, as to its accuracy?—A. He 
states there that on the voyage from Hull to Montreal he certainly only burned 
that amount of coal because there was a ton remaining in the bunker when he 
got to Montreal, By his own figures he states. he burned 278 up to Father 


Point. He shows that. Then he said he burned 26.1 tons to Montreal. That 


gives you 304 tons he burned to Montreal. He could not have one ton left in 
that bunker, if he used it from nowhere else, so it indicates that coal is being 
taken from somewhere else and used for the propulsion of the ship, if he had 
one ton left in that bunker as he stated he had. Then referring to the coal he 
had leaving Hull, which was 928 tons, I think—928 tons on the ship leaving 
Hull. And then arriving he has down that he had 632 tons, I think, That 
gives him 296 tons he burned. So there is three different statements as to what 
he burned. . | : | 

_Q. Yes, but on page 684 he says, ‘“ When we arrived in Montreal we had 


burned” all this, or all that, “less one ton, so we knew exactly the quantity — 
we burned.” Then in addition to that there was the 26 tons.—A. ‘Twenty-six 


tons which he stated he burned coming from Father Point to Montreal. That 
gives you 304 tons. And his records of coal leaving Hiull and coal remaining 


in Montreal shows 296. According to his logbook here, he left there with 928° i 


tons and he arrived in Montreal with 632 tons, so that is 296 tons. 
[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 


A. Well, that does not make much differ- 1% 
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Ay Hod ee / aiffecent teenie 0. you get from a ae of the logbooks 


oe ‘and the abstract?—-A. Well there is quite a lot of inaccuracies here. For 
‘instance on the last page of the log he states that the ship travelled 292 miles 
- from noon on May 13 until the arrival in Montreal. Now as a matter of fact, 
_ she was 88 miles below Father Point at noon on that day and taking the dis- 
tance to Montreal, it makes it that the ship travelled 393 miles. And he has 


“allowed there in his log book only 26 tons of coal from noon of that day until 
10 o’clock the following night. The ship travelled 393 miles, which, at 11 
knots, would ‘be somewhere around 34 hours’ steaming. How could she burn 
26 tons and steam 34 hours, because she has been burning a ton an hour— 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not quite follow that. 
' Hon. Mr. Stevens: May be she drifted upstream. 
The CuarrmMan: May I ask a question, here? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would she make 11 knots an hour coming up the river?—A. No; I have - 


been generous in allowing that speed. It would be nearer 37 hours’ steaming. 
Further than that, the ship did not get to Montreal at 10 o’clock. I have it 
from the Chief Officer’ S$ log-book that she anchored at St. Michael, and came 
in about 6.40 o’clock the following morning. St. Michael is just below Longue 


Pointe. She did not arrive in Montreal until 6.40 on Thursday morning. 


By Mr. Rinfret: 
Q. What is the distance between Montreal and St. Michael?-2A. About 


nine miles—I would not be certain of that figure. 


Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: It would be more than that. 

~The CuHairMan: I thought it was more. 

Mr. Furntort: I thought Longue Pointe was about 12 miles. 

The CHatiRMAN: From where we measure the port of Montreal 
of Montreal runs down below Maisonneuve. 

The Wirness: At 10.40 on the night of Wednesday she dropped Hea Ae 
and lifted anchor at 5.20 the following morning, and got alongside the wharf 


at 6.20 on Thursday morning. That makes the number of hours she was steam- — 


ing on that 26 tons of coal from noon of one day, all that day, and all that 


night until six o’clock the following morning, so_she must have been about 40° 


hours, and only burned 26 tons. 


if 
ape 


By the Chairman: 


Q. During the night, she would not burn any coal?—A. The fires are 


banked. You cannot let the fires off the ship. When she is at anchor she is 
all ready to move at a moment’s notice. You have to keep steam up on the 
ship, and steam was kept up on this ship until she arrived at the Laurier pier. 

The CHarrMAN: My first guess of 20 miles was not so far out. Proceed, 


: / Mr. McKenzie. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 

Q. What record do you find, Mr. Wolfe, as to the coal remaining in the 
bunkers when the Rio Dorado arrived at Father Point? She arrived on the 
12th of May. ~ What was the number of tons remaining in the bunkers—just 
check that up, please—at noon of that day?—A. 658.1 at noon of the nea of 
arrival at Father Point. 

@. I notice in Exhibit 76 the number of tons remaining at Father Point in 


| the bunkers was 650. That would be a discrepancy of eight tons would it. not? 3 
ya tA Yes. 


[Mr. Walter C. Wolfe.] 
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Hon. Mr. Sich ant Aton do you 1 make v ‘up his 658, ‘Mr. cK : 

Mr. McKenziz: The 658 appears on the Engineer’s. log, Mr. Sinclair, 
re date of May 12. On hand on that day was 682 tons, and ieee 24 

- tons; that leaves a balance of 658. 

Mr. Symtneton, K.C.: Where do you get that? 

Mr. McKenzte: It is in the Engineer’s log. As against that, in Exhibit 76, 

the number of tons remaining, at Father Point, was 650. That is at the bot- 
tom of page 693, Mr. Sinclair. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: I do not understand how 0 make up the 658. 650 
shows on the log. 


By Mr. McKenzie: i 

Q. Will you explain, Mr. Wolfe, how the 658 is made up—from the ties 
neer’s log?——-A. This abstract is right up to Father Point, which is eight hours 
past noon, and this (indicating) is made up until noon. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: It is a difference of eight hours 1 in calculation? 

The CHatrMan: At about a ton an hour? 

Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: It is quite clear now, but we ought to have more 
similar computations, Se 
Mr. McKenzie: In taking. Exhibit 73, it is given as a port to noe esti- 
mate. : ; 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.:. An estimate? That is not an estimate at all. 

Mr. McKenzie: Then let us take it as an actual statement of fact, Mr, 
Symington. I am satisfied to accept it as such. | 

The CHarrMAN: . Counsel will please direct their observations to the | 
Chair. 

Mr. McKenzir: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Exhibit 73 is mis- 
leading: it certainly was misleading when I examined it. It is at page 658. ie 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: That is the Captain’s abstract? 

Mr. McKenzim: It is the Captain’s abstratt. 

The Cuairman: It is called an abstract passage from Hull to Montreal, 
You. say it is misleading, Mr. McKenzie? In what regard, sir? 

Mr. McKenziz: The total distance is given as port to port, appearing at 
the bottom of the page. The heading is “ Abstract Passage from Hull to Mont- 
real; Total distance, Port to Port, 3,019 miles; total consumption 278 tons.” 

Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Mr. McKenzie, is it, not usual on board ship to mea- 
sure the distance from the point where you put off your pilot, outwardbound, 
until you take on the pilot on the other ‘side? ‘ 

Mr. McKenziz: My understanding was directly to the contrary, Mr. Sin- 
clair. My instructions are that “from port to port” means the same as “from 
quay to quay.” dl 

Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: Is 3019 miles the difference ae Hull to Father 
Point or from Hull to Montreal? _ 

_. Mr. Symineton, K.C.: From Hull to Father Point. ae 

The Crairman: If it is from Hull to Father Point, pee the heading may 
be a little misleading, but the facts seem to be correct. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not only is that the case, but she was aeaae I think, 
from some time in the afternoon, until 2.15 in the morning, when she dropped 
her pilot outside of Hull, down the river. I think that is seven or et OU 


[Mr. Walter Cc. Wolfe.] 


1e Witw: SS! On all ships we ‘make a seared’ of ae to- -point distanee— 
. Mr. (STEVENS: The log will show that— 


The CHAIRMAN: Let the witness finish his answer, please. 


The Wirnesss.—the point to point distance is from the time you drop your — 
_ pilot at one point until you pick him up at another. Then, there is another record 
_ from port to port. This record (indicating) should be “ point to point,” because 
_ it is not from the time of leaving Hull, but from the time of leaving the light- 
- ship, 20 miles distant from Hull. The distance to Montreal is 3,357 ae port 
to or If this is port to port, the mileage should be ‘3,357. 


a By the Chairman: 
" _ Q! From Hull to Montreal is?—A. 3,357 miles. 


: Q. Therefore this total distance 1S really point to point instead of port to 
te pe port tA Yes. cd 
gs Q. If you changed the words “from port to port” to “point to point,” it 
would be right? | 
aes Mr. Fuintorr: Except that the heading is misleading. 


_. Sir Henry Drayton: That would be the abstract passage from point to 
- point, instead of from-Hull to Montreal? 


Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: Hull to Montreal is just the same— 
The CHatrMAN: The total distance should be, point. to point, 3,019 miles. 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: The difficulty with this whole schedule is that it is 

given to us as a typical voyage; the amount of coal consumed was doubled, 
and we were told that represented the total amount of coal per voyage. That 

does not allow for steaming up the St. ‘Lawrence, and steaming down the St. 

_ Lawrence, and does not allow for picking up the pilot outside of Hull and tak- 
ing the boat into Hull. 


-__Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Mr. Chairman, he allowed £50 in money for that; — : : 
om - £550, and £50, makes up the total of £600. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is presented to us as a pet voyage, and I say it “ 
is not. ’ 


Hon. Mr. Sincuarr: It is presented as an actual voyage. ae ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Typical of what the boat could do. a ie | 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: It is presumed to typify an actual example. . . ae 
Mr. McKenziz: Typical of an actuality. ee 
/ ‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: But it is not; it is only part of a voyage. et ae a 


2 _.. The Cuamman: By the way, fae the ee arrived at Hamburg, Sir Wile 
| liam? 


Sir Wititam Perersen: No, not that I know of. I have no information, 
The Cuatrman: Now then, Mr. McKenzie, your next question, please. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


ay From your calculations, Mr. Wolfe, what has been the- total oe from 


. quay to quay in that voyage, ‘from the time she left Hull until te time she 
arrived at Montreal? 


@ gi 


| Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I pone if Sir William has information as i : 
Phere that ship is. She was supposed to land last night, but, as a matter of 
EF fact, she was, off the North of Scotland. 

aie ‘ Mr. Fuintorr: She passed LEER Head, last night. 


[Mr. . WalterC. Wolfe.) ey) Paw 
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“Sir Wir PETERSON: May I clear up that atitomeae) I bere some in- 
formation, but not of her arrival. I have information that her bunkers took 
fire from spontaneous combustion, and she has had great delay in putting out 


the fires in the bunkers. As you know, it sometimes takes days to put out “oh 


these fires which are in the bunkers, which are caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. That is what delayed the passage over. She was somewhere off the 
North of Scotland. 


By the Chairman: 


' Q. Have you your answer to the last Gubenion by Mr. MeKenmot ae Yes. 
Q. What is it?—A. 13 days and 17 hours from Hull to Montreal. 


The CHatrMAan: Mr. McKenzie have you any further questions? 
Mr. McKenzis: I do not think there is anything further. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


 Q. Mr. Wolfe, there is no difficulty, apart from picking out, perhaps, the 


headings and some small variations, in arriving at what these documents show 
as to the perforance of that boat—what these logs show?—A. To me it would 
not be of any use. 

@. But apart from whether it is of any use or not, I say there is no difficulty 
in finding out what the figures show, and what it is claimed the boat did.—A. 
The only way you can work a trip off is this; you know what coal is put aboard 
her at one port, and you go around, and you know what coal was put on board 
again, and there has been a certain amount of coal consumed, in port, outward, 
in port, homeward, and in port—that counts as well—and you know by these 
figures how much coal to allow for port consumption, so as to arrive at the 
amount of sea consumption. 

Q. So they show 928 tons which they took on board, and show they burned 
278 tons to Father Point?—A. Yes. 

Q@. And they show they burned 26.1 tons to Montreal?—A. Quite. a 

@. And when you check it up, it shows the amount of coal he used, and 
what he had left, and there was a difference of what—two or three tons?—A. 
Six or eight tons. 

Q. What is the figure?—A. Eight, I think. 304 was shown, a total of 278 
and 26. 

Q. What would that leave in the bunkers?—A. nee will it leave in the 
bunkers? 

Q. Yes, at Montreal?—A. At Montreal? 


Q. Yes. 928 when he left Hull; he used 278 to Father Point, and 26-point- u 


something to Montreal— —A. That will give him 624, will it not? 

®. It is 24 tons?—A. Yes. 

(. And what did he have in his bunkers, according to that log?-——A. He had 
632 tons. 

Q. In his bunkers?—A. Yes, but he has made no allowance for coming from 


Hull to the pilot grounds. He left Hull at midnight on April 30th, according to 


the chief officer’s log book, and he steamed over two hours with engines going 
at full speed, and there is no coal consumption shown for that. 
Q. “Left Hull 11.10 p.m. proceeded down the river, dropped pilot and pro- 


~ ceeded away 2.15 a.m.” That-is what you refer to?—A. The chief officer’s log — 
book reads slightly different. “Left Hull 11.10 p.m. (summer time) and pro- 


ceeded down river till dropped pilot and pull away 2.15 a.m. , Friday first May.” 
The nit goes on to when this starts, 2.15, and the engines were going full speed. 


Q. So if he took on that amount of coal at Hull it would show what has - 


been burned and what was left in the bunkers when he got to Mon ae 
- Quite. 
: [Mr. Walter C, Wolfe.] 


( Q. What. you have been reading, is what other people have been writing 
about? —A. Quite. 


Le What do you say would be the saving in coal by superheating?—A, 20 


per cent to 25 per cent in a new ship. 
Q. That would not account for a difference between 25 tons and 42 tons ?— 


a i What are you referring to? | 
eo Os) 'Phie Cairnmona.—A. You are comparing a ship going 124 knots with 


another going 10. 
bok Qs W at, Beas did the Cairnmona make?—A. I think that is voyage 38, 
is it not 
Q. On page 880, it. Says: 
“Q. So on this voyage, in average 8.9 knots per hour, you used 42 
tons of Durham coal per day?—-A. 42 tons? On'this voyage? 
@. Yes?: A No, on this voyage it is different; we used about an 
average of 38 only. We were not going at extreme speed. ' 
Take 38.—A. That is a bad weather trip. You are comparing a good weather 
_ trip of the Rio Dorado with a bad weather tri ip of the Cairnmona. 


The CuatrMan: On page 887 there is the abstract of the log of the §.8, 
- Cairnmona from Montreal to Newcastle. 


Mr. Montcomrry, K.C.: Voyage 380 is on page 886. That is what he is 
es about. 


4 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. Averaging 12.36 knots?—A. Yes. 


Q. And how much coal did she use on that one?—A. 42, 1 I remember — 
rightly; that is why I spoke of that vouaee. You are comparing a ship going 


125 knots with a ship going 104. 


Q. That would not be proper; I quite admit that. On page 887 it is 107%: : 


_knots.—A. This is the captain’s log? 
~  Q. Yes?—A. Have you the engineer’s log? 


Ags cent.” 


Q. It shows the weather, as you see there; 10.7 knots— —A. It also says, 


“ Plunging heavily.” ‘Shipping heavy water.” 


you can give us?—A. Which one is that? 


Q. You will find the engineer ’s log, commencing on page 894. 
Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: And on Bags 895, the same voyage. 


By ‘Mr. Symington, K.C.: 


_ be ween 20 per cent and 25 per cent. 
b a [Mr, Walter ©. Wolfe] 


Q. The Cairnmona—aA. This is the Cais log, which you want. me. > to 
ae compare with what? : 


i: aC). Wha ie you have been falls ine Ds ce ee is ane you Have been read- ‘ 
ing. of what people on the other side have been saying about it?—A. What I _ 
ioe been following up in the profession, keeping in touch with any new thing. 


ult 


Wel inavenot got it.—A- It does not show the percentage of slip, so one ‘ 
cannot compare it. One ship may have a 10 per cent slip, and the other 20 bea 


Q. How often? One day it was plunging. On the next day it was ship- x , 
ping heavy water, Have you got any comparison, after looking this over, ao 


I aby. You have not compared them for the purpose of giving us a proper 
Be tanicccr —A. No. This is the first time I have seen these. ue 
 Q. But putting your faith in superheating, you would say there should be e 
how much additional efficiency?—A. In that. particular ae I should ay a 
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Q. Meaning in the Rio Dorado?—A. Yes, the Rio Dorada. 


. Q. Why in that particular ship?—a. Because she is a new ship, Seid sie 
is built for it. It has been bunt in the ship in the first place, it is not an | 


alteration. 


Q. That is more efiective than, an alteration?—A. You will get more 
efficiency in a ship originally built that way than in a ship which is built for 


saturated steam and then altered. 
@. Are the new ships being superheated, on the St., Lawrence?—A. Our 
three M boats are superheated; they were built superheated, but the Minne- 
dosa has been converted, and it is the actual results of that ship I am quoting 
from. 
By the Charman: | 

Q. When you say 20 per cent more efficiency, you mean that you can get 
the. same speed on 20 per cent less coal?—<A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That burning four tons, with superheating you can get as much speed 
as with five tons without superheating?—A. Quite, and it runs into rather 
heavy figures. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 

Q. There has been quite a bit of discussion, has there not, as to the benefits 
of these boats, among engineers?—-A. Yes, quite a lot. 

Q. You have been hearing quite a bit about it lately?—A. I thought you 
meant in engineering societies in\ England. 

Q. I do, apart from this enquiry altogether—A. Yes. Every engineering 
book you get hold of there has been somebody writing about the merits and 
_ demerits of them. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the corrugated ships?—A. The corrugated ships. 
Q. That is since the war?—-A. Yes, since the war. 


Q. But you yourself, as you have told us, have had no actual Pract 


experience in them?—A. No. 


By Sir Eugéne Fiset: 
Q. Is it a revolution in shipbuilding?—A. I would not like to say that. 
Mr. McKenziz: There was just one further question, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. McKenzie: 


Q. Mr. Wolfe, the Cairnmona was fitted with fans for the purpose of ven- 
tilation. What would your estimation be of the coal consumption, driving these 
fans?—A. That is a pretty hard thing to state, but of course you cannot drive 
anything ge cand a ship unless you pay jor it, in one way or the other. 


By the Charman: 


Q. Is it substantial?—A. When you take the whole ventilating system in 
the ship, you might be using about 50 horse-power. 
Q. Would that add a ton a day to the coal consumption?—A. Hardly a ton. 


' The Cuairman: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Shaw: 


Q. Mr. Wolfe, your ships are registered in the British Resse are they 


not. “Yes. 
[Mr. Walter Cc. Wolfe.] 
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HQ), Can you tell us why?—A. No, it has nothing to’ do with my depart- 


_ ment. 


Q. I have been told that registry in Canada is a much more expensive 


matter than registry in England. Do you know whether that is true or not? 


-- —A. No, I do not know. 


@. Who would know that?—A. Some of the ships are registered in Canada, 
are they not? I think the Pacific boats and all the boats on the railways and 
on the lakes are. 

Q. I am told that some of the boats on the lakes and practically all of the 
ocean boats are registered in England, because it is a much less expensive 
process. Do you know anything about that?—A. I could not tell you anything 


- about that. 


A. Twenty-one years, sir. 


The Cuairman: Now, are there any more questions? If not, I am going 
to discharge the witness with many thanks. 


“Witness discharged. 


The CuatrMan: Who is the next witness, Mr. McKenzie? 
Mr. McKenzim: Captain Isles. 
Davin Isuss, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You live in Montreal?—A. Yes, sir. . 
Q. What is your business, your occupation?—A. Superintendent stevedore. 
Q. Stevedore for—?—A. The Thompson-Cairn Line. 
By Mr. McKenzie: | 
Q. How long have you been in the stevedoring business, Captain?— 


. In Montreal?—A. In Montreal. . 

You were at sea before that?—A. Nineteen years. 

. What certificates do you hold?—A. Extra Master’s certificate. 

. Is that the highest qualification—?—A. Yes, sir. 

. —for a shipmaster?—A. Yes. _ 

. You had occasion to examine the plans of the Petersen ships?—A. I 

examined the ships. ; 

. And you examined Exhibit 92, which is a plan of the River Ottawa?— 

A. Yes, sir, I saw that. - 
- Q. How would you describe that. boat, Captain Isles?—A. She is a shelter 

deck corrugated steamer. : 

Q. What I want to ask— 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: May I ask just what the nature of this evidence 
is going to be? A head stevedore is going to give evidence about the construc- 
tion of a boat. Me 

The CuairMAN: Captain Isles is an old seaman, and the stevedoring people 
know a good deal about boats, especially when they are in port. 

Hon.. Mr. Stevens: What are you objecting to his evidence for, Mr. 
Symington? 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I have no particular objection. I do not know © 
anything about what his evidence is going to be, but he has referred to a 
shelter deck boat, about which we have had some disputes, and if his evidence 


DOOQLOHO 


O 


1s to be directed towards that, I should think we should have the evidence of 
_ @ marine engineer or a marine architect. : 


Mr. McKenzie: This type of ship is known quite well, Mr. Chairman, i 


| “think, and I think the Captain is eminently qualified to declare whether it is 
a shelter deck or ’tween deck, or what it is. 


ti 
hes 
> 


341543 {Captain David Isles.] 
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‘ Liat peri 
names, different. from the ordinary current names for: boats, “sO. r am not going. 


- put cattle there; and you cannot put flour on the shelter deck, if you put leather 


Ve the 1 lower hold. Why could not that be used?—A. The 27-foot hold? 


in form to a row of cupboards, with shelves?—A. You could describe it as that 


ey it is grain, flour, as the case might be; you put it on the decks. psi bee 


The CHAIRMAN: i was sila we orhes Be: tyitad oe 


to interfere with the Captain. 
‘Mr. RINFRET: By all means, give it, Mr. ee and ie us Torget 


about these. 


By Mr. McKenzie: rae 

Q. In your experience, Captain, you bee had occasion to load, I suppose, fe 

many, many ships in the port of Montreal?—A. Yes, sir, a great many. | 

@. And you have had occasion to come to some conclusion as to the pest. 
type of ship which is suited to the Montreal and Canadian trade?—A. Yes, b 
have studied it. 

Q. I want you to take the type of ship rapid by Sir William Petersen, — 
and compare that with the ship which you regard as ‘a typical and ideal ship — 
for the Canadian trade. You have examined the plans of the River Ottawa, 
and you, I understand, have inspected the Rio Dorado?—A. I was aboard of 
her, and the Newberry, as well. : 

Q. Which is the Newberry?—A. The other corrugated steamer. oe 

Q. Just a little louder, please——A. I was on board the Rio Dorado, ates i 
the Newberry, the other corrugated steamer, that. was in Montreal last week, ‘ 
down her holds. a4 
Q. Let us take the Rio Dorado. I want you to go into the Gestiva as 
to her suitability for the Canadian trade. Now, the Rio Dorado, as we have — 
it in evidence, is more or less of the type of ship which is to be used by Sir 
William Petersen.—A. She would not do at all for our business. “4 

- Q. Why? I want you to elaborate on that.—A. She has to have more ~ 
decks and more compartments, to take care of the different commodities we — 
~ handle every week. When the shelter deck is open right fore or aft, without any 4 
bulkheats, you cannot separate the various commodities you get. d 

Q. Why should you require to separate them’—A. Because you get leather, i 
hops, flour, apples; it cannot all go in the same space. “It must be kept 
separate. If you put flour with corn or apples, you taint your flour. a 

Q. Why cannot that be put on the shelter deck?—A. You are going to 


pees 


4 
io 


; 
: 


-» Q. Yes. I understand it is a 27-foot hold, on the River Ottawa?—A. There — 
is nothing that goes out of Montreal that you could stow 27 feet high and land ~ 
it, except grain or flour. a 

Q. Why is that?—A. Because they will not stand the pressure. i: 
3 Q. Why would it not stand the pressure?—A. If you are going to put ~ 
apples in a 27-foot hold, the first five tiers would go to pieces with the weight. i 
You could not stow boxed meat 27 feet high, Canadian ‘bacon. 4 
bad stowage. There are the — 
current rules, governing stowage. If you exceed the height and have damage 
you pay for ‘it: if you stow cheese or anything too high for the bottom tier 
it is up to you, “because vou have too much weight on it. 

Q. Are we to take it that the ‘tween deck of the ship is somewhat simila 


there or anything that has a smell. 
Q. If you use the shelter deck I imagine you would just have the hold 


with the steel bulkheads between each one. 

@. In your experience, have you had occasion to use shelter deck or wee! 
deck space, to the. exclusion of the space that you might have had availabl 
in the hold?—A. You cannot put down the hold all that you can put on t 
deck. There is quite a bit of leakage from it. You cannot put meat down 
hold on top of anything without damage to whatever is underneath it, wheth 


gana David Isles.] 


1 was lost. during the - war, we as cheltae deck eseel fa ay summer 
nalf. When that shelter deck had all the meats it could hold, we had 
t ae ine rest out. On two or three occasions we shut a lot of cargo. out 
which we could not put on.top of grain or flour. a 
howe ©). Ts that: an objection by the shipper or a precaution by the stevedore?—_ Leth 
You have to pay for it. 
~~ -Q. Who has to’ pay for it?—A. The ship has to pay for it, if you put wet 
stuff on top of dry stuff., It is bad stowage. : 
— _Q. L understand you ah inspected the corrugated ships?—A‘ I was down ; 


M eC), And the Rio jaar Yes. 
- Q. Have you any criticisms to offer as to the loading facilities of that type 
: of ship’ ?—A. As far as corrugation is concerned? 
QQ. Yes.—A. Well, I would have objection to it. The nearer you can make 
. a hold into a square box, the better and the simpler you Bet stowage. i you | 


into chek ‘and let the oan longshoremen put Hora in, you are going a have 
ae difficulty. It is good for grain but it is not good for package freight. : 
| Q. Would there be any difficulty in the corrugations in the stowaoe ie 
You do not get packages to fit in. The cargo must be bound together. It has 
to go across the Atlantic, after you are done with it. It has to be bound together 
and properly stowed. The ship is hable to meet heavy weather, and if you are at 
going to stay in the business and get a reputation for landing cargo/in good = 
‘condition, you must have it properly stowed; and even also in the case of “bag” ie 
2 “cargo, if you follow the outlines of that corrugation and stow your bags in there, — 
and that ship had a five degree list, and the sides sweat, the sweat has no where 
to drop except on the top of the cargo. 
-. Q. You have the sweating in the straight-sided ship?—A. Yes, but it runs 
down the side. Provision is made for it. 
~  Q. What effect would the rolling have, as regards sweating?—A. When it 
A runs over you wil! get the drops of “sweat ‘off the bilge, because it will drop. 
_ straight. If ihe ship’s side is straight the sweat will run ‘down in a steady stream, 
i but if it is corrugated, when the ship has_a list over, this sweat will drop, when 
ae COE to the point of the angle, on to the cargo, because the cargo is Rader 
neath it 


space is not pal ae the Montreal tea On. He does not know snything 
i about the Montreal trade if he said that. 


By the Chairman: 
Fs Q. If you are going to carry certain sorts of cargo, you have to. hav 
a Been nh you do not have that, you are not supplying the re 


By Mr. McKenzie: 
Q. The Captain said that for ae Cade trade, on the ships in which S 
vas. engaged, refrigeration was not essential. 
- “The CHairman: Who said that?’ 
ees McKenzin: The SoBe of the Rio Dorado. } think I can find it a 


“Be Mr. McKenzie: 
; Now, pone Isle, you Tne of the spaces in the hold as being 2 27 


i (Captain Dayid Isles] 
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feet, Now, you say that is entirely too deep for the stowage of ordinary pack- P 


age freight?,—-A. That is it. 


Q. Would it not be advisable to use grain and build that up, and then put | 


your package freight on top of that?—A. Yes, but not when we are carrying 
cattle. In our business, we aim to lift all the package freight every week; 
therefore, when our ships arrive in Montreal, the minimum amount of grain is 


engaged, with an option, probably, on some more. Then you go along; they size — 


up the package freight situation and around about Thursday, they will try to 
get extra grain. You have to go after it until often it is too late and in the 
meantime you cannot do anything in your lower holds. In the summer, in Mont- 
real, you will have meats and all kinds of stuff, coming into the shed and if you 
leave them more than four or five hours, they will report, you to the Department 
at Ottawa. Therefore, you must have the ships deck to put it on. 


By the Chairman: 

(. Do the cheese people try to send their cheese down late?—A. If they 
get a late cable that prices have gone up they will shoot it down a little late, 
the night before sailing. We have had to take other stuff out to make room 
fOr ut. | 


By Mr. McKenzie: | 
| Q. When you say Thursday, you mean for boats that would be leaving on 
Saturday morning?—A. On Friday morning. We work all night Thursday 


night, trying to get-the boat away on Friday morning, at nine or ten o’clock, on | 


this particular line. We are talking of the Thompson Line. 


Q. I would gather that your reference has entirely to do with the question 


of dispatch, as to the loading facilities of your ’tween deck ship, as compared 
with the shelter deck?—A. Dispatch is one thing; putting your stuff in the ship, 
as it comes along, is a very important thing, because the Department in Ottawa 
keep an inspector in the shed. Your customer has iced the meats and brought 
them in early, and if you have them in the shed for forty-eight hours, they will 
report it right back. We must put it in the ship. We work often, when it is 
not necessary, to clean up the perishable freight, over night. ~There is another 
point in connection-with meats, that might as well be cleared up: You could 
not store that in the hold.. Supposing you take a ship, with ordinary ‘tween 
decks, in a 15 foot or a 16 foot hold and raised the height with deals or some- 
thing of that sort, the man, whose meats go in first, would not get them for three 


days, on the other side. The man, whose meats are on top, gets them first. - 


The idea is to put them along the decks and put them all out in twelve hours, 


to get them all to the market, and you have them all sold for the week-ends on’ 


yeasts 


the other side. You have to keep your week-end dates on the other side. It 


is just as important as leaving here, to keep your speed up. 

The CuatrMAN: Have you any questions to ask the witness, Mr. Syming- 
ton? | 

By Mr. Symington, K.C.: en 
Q. There is this: Suppose ’tween decks—I do not say that in a technical 
term, but with a deck above and a deck below in this ship, as in your ships— 
—A. You are referring to the nine foot six deck? 

Q. The River Ottawa?—A. She has a nine foot, six, shelter deck. 


there. 
Q. If you do not put cattle there?—A. Yes. 


Q. Yes. There is a space to put cargo there?—A, If you do not put éattle — 


Q. And there are refrigerator holds in that ship, or compartments?—A. : 


Where, sir? I did not see that. In the lower hold, yes. 


Q. No. They had been added since that plan—A. In the lower hold; yes. : 


{Captain David Isles.] 
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~Q. I do not know about that. In the stern bow, I understand?. Aft. In 

the aft hold——A, ‘No use to us. 


- Q. Then you say that the crevices, the corrugations would sweat, and that — 
the sweat was dripping?—A. I fancy so, J went down the hold and looked. 


Q. But the ship was not sweating when you were there?—A. No. 

Q. Then with respect to the bags, they go against the cargo battens, do 
they not?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Now, about the form of the corrugations; with regard to those corru- 
gations, they would form an air space, would they not, if they were not filled? 
—A. They would go against the cargo battens in a straight sided ship, just the 
same. 

Q. But they do not go into the corrugations?—A. The cargo battens on 
the ship I saw followed the contour of the ship, followed the corrugations, 
followed the shape of the corrugations. There was the space between them, 
but they followed the contour right around. 

- Q. They: follow the frames, I am told, in our boats?—A. Outside of the 
frame; they are 7 feet apart. 

Well, what about that?—A. You will want some cargo battens to hold your 
cargo there, in a gale on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. May be so; wouldn’t the corrugations make air, which would be desirable 
in the hold, an air space?—A. That was another point I was going to mention. 
I daresay there would be dead air space in that corrugation, unless you had a 
fan or a vacuum to give circulation, because it seems to me that in this air 
space yqu would have dead air otherwise. 

Q. One of-them told of a cargo of rice, What have you to say about that? 
“_-A. I have handled cargoes of rice in steamers, and that is a cargo you do not 
stow like you would some other cargoes. It does not matter what you bring in, 
they bring down bamboos and criss-cross them in the ship and every four tiers 
they have a skeleton ventilator, then they run four, every four tiers, and connect 
them with up-and-down ventilators running into the hatchways and everywhere; 
they have 120 tons of ventilators. 

Q. It seems to be a difficult cargo to carry?—A. Yes. As long as you do 


not allow it to touch anything, it is all right; it sweats quicker than anything — 


else. 
Q. I would imagine it would want proper protection, too?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. M. Stevens: 
Q. How would that rice be carried?—A. In bags, sir. 


Q. The criticism you have offered to this Committee is a criticism of the 


Rio Dorado?—A. Any ship that does not have divided ’tween decks would not 
do for the Montreal trade. Every week you get a car of leather or a ear of 
hops, and you cannot say you will not take it; you have to take it. 


Q. One that can be divided is all right?—A. It must be divided with a steel 


bulkhead. A wooden bulkhead lets air through. You have to have steel, and 


enough of it. 4 | 
Q. That is all that is necessary, "tween decks?—A. Compartments is all 


you want. 
By the Chairman: 

Q. The ordinary run of cargo boat that goes to-Montreal, handling general 
package freight, does it have one deck or two, on which cargo is stowed?—A. 
Ships built for the purpose have two. You can work with one, if you have your 
five divided compartments to hold bags of flour and rice; you can wait until 
your cargo is finished, or you may decide to go ahead and lack a couple of hun- 


dred tons of grain rather than wait. 
3 {Captain David Isles.] 
/ 


e on their boats? Ne Any oe sah for the Mor treal t 
. eho who has been’ in the business very long. knows t 


: Ba Mr. McKernziz: There is one question - which the captain as a mast 
a mariner might be able to clear up; it is a very controversial one, as to whethe 
“ the tonnage in the shelter deck is included in the net boone key | 3 


By Mr. McKenzie: 3 


‘  Q. Can you tell us that, captain?—A. Not if it is a sheltered deck: Li 107 
is in the tonnage, it is not a sheltered deck. Shelter deck is a term used by the — 
Board of Trade. If it is in the tonnage, you pay on any cargo you carry, but 
if your shelter deck is empty you do not pay anything. z 
Poa. tam. just speaking 0 of the register?—A. It is not in the tonnage. vane 
“Mr. McKenziz: I am requested to ask, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or_ 
a | “not the passenger accommodation on a passenger ship is in the tonnage? ae 


| The Wirness: It is lately, I believe. I think the passenger accommodation _ 
a i: ‘included. 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Is my friend satisfied now? 
Mr. McKenzie: (Quite. 
» Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am glad he has satisfied himself upon that vai 


~The CuairMan: Have we any more-evidence now? We asked the Minteeieg 

to come over this e evening, and I did make a suggestion that possibly he might yn 

hold himself in readiness to come this afternoon, but he is too busy. It is now 

almost 5 o’clock. We shall adjourn until what hour to- oes I want to finish — 
to-night, as far as the evidence is concerned. 


Mr. Rinrrer: We will finish. Ye by na 
- The CuairMAN: Shall we say 8 o'clock? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: One moment, Mr. Chairman. We have asked several a 
times for the register of the Rio Dor ado. Dect: 


‘The CuatrMan: Mr. Donald, have you any news to-day about it? - 


Mr. Donatp: I am instructed that the agent was communicated with in 


Montreal, and he stated that it had been forwarded to the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries i in Ottawa. 


Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I do not know for shat purpose it is requireieiea 
Mr. Stevens. , 


me Hon, Mr. Srevens: It was required by the Committee +o check up the i 
_ statement that was made. me. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I think they have a copy of it. 
’ ~ Mr. McKenzie: We have what we believe .to be a copy. se 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: You will recollect, Mr. Chairman, that you ordered it. : 
‘The CuairMAn: I think I ordered it and re-ordered it. fs 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And we are entitled to have it. 


ne Mr. Suaw: Some employee from that department could bring the Gonna ; 
. here, T should think. | 


ay Mr. SYMINGTON, K.C.: The documents have been here two or three times. 
| wil the Chairman ask the Secretary to bring them to-night? 


The Cuaiman: Would you like to have them here to-night, Mr. Stevens? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we might as well have them. _ 


oe The CHAIRMAN: Half past 8 o’clock is the hour I intimated to. Mr. Ue 
What do yee think, gentlemen, of Ty asking we clerk to have Mr. J} hi. 


; Mr. Se KK C.: For the FStuution ‘of the Committes, I woul 
ke to say that Major Cairns is here, if you wish to take evidence of the cone") 
versation and so on. I do not want to burden you with it; I am not pressing the _ 
evi ence now, because it is more or less ancient history. 

_ The Cuamman: We could take Major Cairns now, if you wish. 


, Mr. Monteomery, K.C.: I am not pressing the evidence at all, Mr. Chair- ite iae 
man, because it is an old-story. ale 


ta 


' Mr. Symineron, K.C.: What is the use a daking the evidence, a pote, 
wants it. 


_ The Cuarrman: Unless there is a desire to hear Major eine: Mt think we 
shall all be glad to get three‘ hours’ rest. 


Hon. Mr. Sinciarr: What is it about, Mr. Chairman? , | 
oUhe CHAIRMAN: It is about the conversation with Mr. Pyeston, I under- 


Mr. Montcomnry, K.C.:. I do not know at this aoe Mr. Chairman, 

ether we are interested in any further contradiction of Mr. Preston’s Report. 

I merely wish to observe that Major Cairns is present, and at this stage, if it is . 
at all necessary or desirable we could ‘call him. . aM 


_ Mr. Suaw: I would like to ask Mr. Montgomery whether Major Cairns | oy 
un throw any additional light on the subject we are now discussing, whether he it 
1 contradict him, and if so, in what particular? 


a ae Me couny: K.C.: The substance of his evidence, Mr. Shaw. would — 
be this, that Mr. Preston did come to see him, but that the conversation was 
mewhat different from the account given by Mr. Preston, and that he was not 
prepared to carry out that 100, unless the Government regulations were changed 
from those in‘the Argentine. 

Tee do not know whether the Committee will want any further evidence than — 
that or not. | | 
‘Hon. Mr Srnciatr: I think that is good enough, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Cuarrman: All right, we will let it stand in that way. This Committee 
therefore stands adjourned until 8 o’clock to- night, when we will hear. these 
vitnesses that have been mentioned. 


The once adjourned. 


y N 


**The Committee resumed at 8.30 o’clock p.m., the Chainnsir Mr. ALR 
- McMaster, presiding. te 3 
Be The Cuatrrman: The Committee will please come to order, Mr. Jones 
ill you kindly take the witness stand? | a 


: ALEXANDER JoHNstToNn called and sworn. 


Cecpy. the Chairman: ' ne 
- Q. Mr. Johnston, you are the Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries? ot 
PL Vee Sire. 4! re 

Q. The other evening, sir, I asked the Captain of the Rio Dorado to send 
up a certified copy of a document showing the registered tonnage of the ship. _ 
It never came to this Committee, but I heard it did go to the Department of , 
ne and dai Haye yOu got it?-A. I have not. J think Mr. Gordon ~ 

NA ‘ ‘ [Mr.. Alexander Tonpeions 
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i cohoned to my office a few minutes before soy sae intimated tHe either. th Me 
original certificate, or a transcript thereof, had been forwarded to the eee 
ment. I asked the chaps around the Department, who would know, whether — 
such a document had been received, and they told me if it had roa the - 
office, they had not seen it. I have not seen it. : 
The CHAIRMAN: I got the impression somewhere that it had been sent to. 
your office. a 
Mr. Donatp: The advice I had was that a certified copy from the Custom ~ 
House had been sent to the Department of Marine and Fisheries. “a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It looks to me as if somebody was trifling with the — 
Committee. There is no excuse in the world why we should not have copies of 3 
this register. . * 4 
The CHARMAN: When was this supposed to be sent? TI ordered it to come — 
here over a week ago. i: 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It is two weeks ago. q 
Mr. Donatp: .It was supposed to be sent the day after the ship left pai ™ 
_Hon. Mr. Srevens: They were to get it to-save them coming back; they — 
were to get a copy from the Custom House and make a certified copy from that. 
Mr. Donaup: That is quite true. 


Mr. Buack (Halifax): Mr. Chairman, we are talking about this register — 
and it is said that somebody sent it. Surely to goodness we can proceed ina © 
businesslike way to see if it was mailed. Who wrote the letter? Let us oe aq 
copy of the letter here and we can trace it through the post office. i 


The Cuatrman: I think the suggestion of Mr. Black is an excellent one. eS. 
Mr. Donatp: I will do the best I can to produce the document. 
Mr. Buacx (Halifax): Was it mailed? a 
Mr. Donan: I have only the advice of the agents that the Custom House 4 
sent a certified copy to the Department of Marine and Fisheries at Ottawa. ~ 
_ The Cuarrman: Do you know when they sent it? , 4 
Mr. Donatp: I understood it was sent. the day after the ship sailed hoe 4 
Montreal. a 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I think my friend has a copy here, and while it is ~ 
not certified— , 
The G@HAIRMAN: Do ae think we would be safe in accepting it? A 
Mr. Symineton, K.C:.: I suppose they made a copy themselves, and I 
‘would be prepared to let it PO Ny ie . 
The Wirness: All I desire to say about it is that I asked one of the clerks 
in charge of registration matters in the Department shortly before five, if any = 
papers with reference to the Rio Dorado had reached the office. He went out 
and made a search, came back rather promptly, and told me that no papers — 
with respect to the Rio Dorado had reached our office. b 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I make the suggestion that the copy ne have, — 
be put in; it is not certified. a 
Sir Eueene Fiset: Can you understand any reason ae it should ibe sent 
to your Department, Mr. Johnston? Why should the Customs House send it 
to the Department of Marine and Fisheries? 
The Wirness: There is no reason. | ! ‘. \ 
Sir Evcenn Fiser: Are you sure that he did not mean the Deputy ‘in 
of Customs? 


Mr. Donan: I can only give you the Into ravOn I have received. 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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"ain EvcEne As Did you inquire of the Deputy Minister of Customs? 
_ Mr. Donatp: I have not, but I will inquire. 

Sir Eucene Fiset: I cannot see why it should go to the Deputy Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. 

The Wirness: The vessel being registered as it is, in the United Kingdom, 
there would be no reason whatsoever to send a transcript of the certificate to 
our office. 

Mr. Symineron, K.C.: I do not know why that office should. have been 
selected, other than the Captain was supposed to get the Custom House official | 
to make a certified copy of it and send it to this Committee. 

The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, I will suggest that we put in a copy, and mean- 
while I would like Mr. Donald to follow this matter up. 

Mr. Donatp: I will be glad to do everything in my power to produce this 
copy before the Committee. 1 have done everything I can, so far. I] am not 
trying to hold back anything. 

Sir Eucene Fiser: You will probably find that in the Minister of Cus- 
- tom’s office. 

Hon. Mr. STEVENS: ian up the Customs Collector in Montreal and find 
out if the certificate was ever “made. 

Mr. Symineton,. K.C.: Mr: McKenzie hands me this (indicating). The 
Customs House officer must have had a copy in order to be able to make this, 
although it is not certified. 

Mr. Furntort: It would be left with him while the sts was in port. 

The CrairMANn: Althougn the Deputy Minister cannot certify to the cor- 
rectness of this, he can tell us if it is on the usual form, and whether it appears 
to be in order. 

The Witness: It certainly appears to be in the regular form, and appears 
to. De in order.) ” , 

The CHaiRMAN: We -will put that in subject to verification when the 
original is received. 


EXHIBIT 99: Copy of Register. (Uncertified). 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Who is the Registered Agent of Shipping?—A. We are. 
The CHARMAN: So it would be to this Department that it would naturally 
be sent, Shall we have this printed? 
Hon. Mr. Srncuair: File it as an exhibit. That will be sufficient. 


The CHatrMAn: We can leave the question of its printing for the moment. 
_ Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Johnston? 
' Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Stevens wants the engineer. We will not bother 
Mr. Johnston further. ; 
~ The Cuarrman: Mr. Johnston, we are very much obliged for your attend- 
ance, and we discharge you. | 
The witness retired. 


The CuarrMaNn: The next witness is the Engineer of the Department. 
Sir Henry Drayton: I thought the next witness was to be Mr. Low. 


The CuHatrMan: We asked him to be here for half-past eight. Is Mr. 
Duguid here? 


[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 


EN tie2 CIA, 
‘CHarLes Ducup called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: . (de ee f : 

Q. You are a marine architect?—A. Yes, sir. est LO ae 

@. Are you connected with the Department of Marine and Fisheries at _ 

the present time?—A. Yes, sir. 7 Tae Gera: 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: | | 

Q. I have a few questions: You had something to do with designing the 

ships of the Government Merchant Marine?—A. Yes, 

~ Q. You have had considerable experience in marine architecture?—A. Very — 
much. 
-Q. Would you just tell us your experience briefly?—-A. My first experience 
was on the River Clyde, where I served an apprenticeship of seven years, at 
the West of Scotland Technical College, in connection with my profession as a 
naval architect. From there I proceeded to Barrow, to the Vickers works, or _ 
the naval construction works, as they were in those days, before Vickers had 
taken them over. I was with the Vickers Company until 1905, when I was 
called to Canada in connection with naval work. From 1905 to 1913, wasa ~ 
temporary officer of the Department; from 1913 to the present day, my posi- 
tion has been permanent. Previous to coming to Canada I was engaged in 
connection with the construction and designing of merchant marine, both sail- 
ing ship and steam, and after that, going to Barrow, to the Vickers Company. 
Whilst in their employ I was engaged in connection with merchant marine, and 
with ship construction. Since coming to Canada, the principal work has been — 
with dredges, ice breakers, barges, custom cruisers; and from 1917 on to about 
1922, in connection with the cargo boats of the government fleet. 

Q. Now, from your experience as a marine architect, do you consider the 
8100 class, 1 think they call them—that is what we have been calling them here 
—of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, are suitable cargo boats for 
the North Atlantic trade?—A. I-consider them quite suitable for the North 


Atlantic trade. I think they are excellent ships. aes es 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You admit they are?—A. Yes, I admit they are. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. There is no. reason, as far as construction, motive power and general 
efficiency is concerned, why these ships should not be a success in the North — 
Atlantic trade?—A. No, none. 

Q. None whatever?—A. None, whatever. fe 

Q. You have seen this plan, no doubt? I want a little advice. This isa 
plan, Exhibit No. 92, being a plan of the ships of the type proposed. under the 
Petersen contract to put in the North Atlantic trade. What I would like you to — 

- do Mr. Duguid, for my own satisfaction, and, I know, for the satisfaction of the 
balance of the Committee, is to describe and determine for us, aS a marine 
architect, the character of this ship. Is this ship what is known as a ’tween 
deck ship?—A. This ship is known as a shelter deck, one deck ship. This ship <i 
will be listed in Lloyds as a shelter deck, one deck ship, in Lloyd’s Register. we 
(). In computing the net registered tonnage of this ship, would the space 1) 
_ between the upper or shelter deck and the lower or strength deck, be included in 
the net registered tonnage?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your answer?—A. No, sir. : | oa 

Q. Why would it not be included?—A. Because it is an exemption. — 

Q. Under the law?—-A. It is not a completely enclosed erection. There is — 
a tonnage opening at the aft end, which is considered an opening, and due to. 

[Mr. Charles Duguid.] ee ey Re 


or shelter deck and the lower or main deck open from stem to stern?—A, Yes, not : ei 
from stem to stern. There is a small coal chamber at the stern. te een an y 
The Cuarrman: A little louder. 

The Witness: It is practically open from ‘stem to stern. 


By.Hon. Mr. Stevens: 
Q. With the exception of this chamber?—A. Yes. cae : 
ey. Q. If cargo is carried in any section of this upper deck, the owners would | 
_ _ have to pay additional dues, as it would increase the net registered tonnage by 
that amount?—-A. On the arrival of this vessel at any port, say, In the United 
bs Kingdom, with cargo in anyspace in the sheltered ’tween deck, that space would | 
be measured by the Custom’s authorities and added to the tonnage of the ship, 


Ee for the time being. 


By Str Eugene Fiset: 
Q. You have used the expression “sheltered ’tween deck” ?—A. That is the 
_ space between the upper deck and the shelter deck; on the main deck we carry 
i. coal here. 
4 DUH OW MT SLEVENS 3) ’ ; 
| Q. In carrying cargo in the holds below the main deck, if this was loaded «— 
to capacity with cargo of medium density, would it lower the vessel to the load 
- line?—-A. I should have to pe } 
i Q. Take, for instance, grain. We have used that very often, as an illus- 
 tration?—A. I should have to know the cubic contents of the vessel, below the’ 
- main deck. 
' Q. That is one reason why we wanted the register.—A. If I might take the 
total cubic contents of the vessel, as given in the British specification, as 580,000 
cubic feet, and if I divide that by 45, which is the mean cubic feet per ton for _ 
average cargo, that would give me about 12,500 tons of cargo, which the vessel. - 
_- cannot carry. That is the total cubic contents. 


¥ 


| = By the Charman: 3 a 
is Q. I did not catch that?—A. If I was taking the cubic contents, specified in — 
the British specification, as 580,000 cubic feet, and dividing that by 45, which is 
the normal, 45 cubic feet to the ton, that would give me about 12,500 tons OL a 
cargo, which the vessel could not carry, with a 25 foot draft. That is, the 580,000 
would have to be divided by what cotton might weigh per cubic foot, to fill the — 
ship. The 580,000 cubic feet, I take:it to be to the shelter deck, the total, but the 
space between the shelter deck and the main deck is not included in the tonnage. 
_, Q. In the registered tonnage?—A. In the gross tonnage. Ca an ean 
- Q. What is the gross registered tonnage?—-A. There 1s no gross registered 
tonnage. It is gross tonnage. é : a 


Ne By Hon. Mr, Stevens: : x 
_——-s«Q«.:- Tf the vessel were loaded between that space, or between the upper and 
lower deck, with cargo of the ordinary density, such as 45 cubic feet to the ton, — 
it would put the ship below the load line?—A. Certainly. re OO aes 
--—-—s« Q.:-If that space were occupied with cargo, to keep the ship above the load. ~ 
line or not below, would it not be at the sacrifice of cargo in the lower holds eae ae 
Certainly. | | ‘ 
; Q. Is that right?—A. That is right. You have to deduct it somewhere. _ 
__Q. If cargo is loaded in that upper space, it adds then to your measurement? | 


—A. Yes. ; fe 


AUPE 
% 


[Mr. Charles Duguid] 
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Q. To the extent that it is loaded with cargo?—A, Certainly. 
Q. It adds to the measurement of the ship?—A. Yes. bora Gr 
Q. Now, in designing a ship for.cargo purposes, for the handling of package 
cargo, is it considered good marine architecture to have it on a deck open, say 
for 300 feet; or whatever the length of that space is, without bulkheads?—A. 
Quite all right. | . 
-  Q. You would have no objection to that?—A. No. 


“By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Duguid, I notice, in these particulars, under schedule A, it says 
“tonnage, approximately 5,000 gross; 3,500 net.” You said there was no such 
thing as gross tonnage.—A. Gross register, sir. 

Q. “You say there is deadweight, including Vicker’s 9,000 tons, on a 25 foot 
draft?—A. Yes. 

Q. Cubic capacity, about 580,000 cubic feet; tonnage, approximately, 5,000 
gross and 3,500 net. I thought that must be gross register—A. Gross tonnage. — 
That is the proper term for it. 

(). Does that mean the gross measurement of the ship, prior to the deduction 
of the space which is occupied by engines, bunkers and so on?—-A. That is quite | 
right. 

@. And then, after you have deducted from the gross the space occupied by 
engines and accommodation for bunker coal and so on, you arrive at a figure, 
which is the net registered tonnage of the ship?—A. Quite correct. * 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. This certificate which I have in my hand, and which is Exhibit No. 99, 
shows a gross tonnage of 4506.66 and a registered tonnage of 2766.19. Is that 
the net registered tonnage, supposed to be?—-A. The net tonnage. | 

Q. Which is vastly different from what is set forth in here, but I merely 
inject that at this point. Mr. Duguid, assuming that this ship—I do not know — 
whether you can answer this without measuring or not, but you can give us your . 
own opinion—assuming that this ship was loaded full to the main deck with erain, 
we will say, with wheat, could she carry a cargo in the ’tween deck space, between 
the shelter deck and the main deck? vs af 

The Cuatrman: ,I did not hear that question. Will you please read the 
question, Mr. Reporter? 

(The question being read) it a | 

The Wirness: I should really say that the designer had looked after that, 
in designing the ship, if this vessel was loaded with wheat, say to the main 
deck, she would certainly be drawing about 25 feet of water. 


By the Chairman: | bh 
(. Without any cargo in the space between the two decks?—A. Yes. 
@. Where is her load line, can you say?—A. May-I mark on this plan? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: “Yes. é 


The CuamrMan: Just refer to the mark which you have made, when you 
answer the question. Let him answer the question. Say what you have marked. — 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


@. The load line then comes at this mark, this line passing through the 
circle, Just above .the figures “No. 3. hold”?—A. That is, according to the 
specification which has been printed, 25 feet. 

Q. If the ship were at that load line, with a cargo of wheat below the main x 
deck or strength deck, she could not load further cargo in the shelter deck, 
between the shelter deck and the main deck?—A. I presume not. ae 

{Mr. Charles Duguid.] 


yo) 


By the Choon: oa Be | 
Q. What is your answer?—A. i presume not. 
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| By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. If she is shown here, and I gather that she is?—A. She is there. 
. Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to go into these 
_ things; that is one of the reasons why we wanted this certificate. I have not 
had time to look at this exhibit for more than a second or two. 
: Mr. SymineTon, K.C.: That is not the same ship, Mr. Stevens, This is 
‘the Rio Dorado. 
Hon. Mr. Srrvens: But the point, as I understood it, was that it was vir- 
‘¢ tually identical with this ship, in capacity. 

Mr. Symineton, K.C.: No, it is smaller. JI understand it is 500 tons 
smaller. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We will not compare the two, then. Let us base our 
~ questions upon this schedule, this excess of capacity. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

Q. To make it clear as to the 580,000 cubic feet, if this vessel were loaded 
to the point of the load line which we have just mentioned, as.shown on No. 3 
_ hold, the cubic capa icity would be what?—A. 580,000, less shelter ’tween decks. 

Q. Can you give us any idea what. that is?—A. Yes, if you will: give me 
time. 
The CuHatrman:> May I point this out, Mr. Send. is it quite fair—per- 
haps I better ask the witness. 
: Hon. Mr. StErvens: This is exactly the same, Mr. Chairman. I am making 
- my comparison with the plan and the statement. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Hé says it is not. 
% 
4 
: 
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Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: The register is the fio Dorado, while the blue 
print is one of the river boats. 

Mr. Donazp: The register is the Rio Dorado. 

Hon. Mr. STEVENS: And this is a new boat? 
4 Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Mr. Stevens should point out that that boat was 
_ planned, ordered and was being built before the contract was entered into. I 

will ask him to make that explanation. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Whenever we get down to actual cases, we are faced 
- with some mysterious change. 
4 _ Hon. Mr. Stncuatr: There is nothing mysterious about it. 
ey Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, there is. Here is a plan stated to be that of the 
- vessel, with what exceptions, storage, and what was the other thing? 
Sir Henry Drayton: The stalls. 
; _ Hon. Mr. Stevens: That does not affect the measurements a particle. 
5 The CHAIRMAN: Let me make this suggestion, Mr. Stevens. We have the 
~ naval architect; let him examine schedule A and the contract, let him examine 
_ the blue print, ‘and then let him tell us whether they are ‘in accord, and after 
‘ that we can go ahead. 
' Hon. Mr. Stevens: This is what Mr. “Duguid is here hae It will shorten’ 
- matters if you will permit me to state it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


_ Q. This schedule to the agreement states that hie vessel, which is sup- 
4 posed to be upon this route, has a capacity of 580,000 cubic feet. It was argued 
‘e (Mr. Charles Duguid.] 


ar ACILY | 
Merchant ve hae a am trying to. show | . 


the holds, and if Henna that fis vessel cannot thie ie aes to. capacity. 
- both places, therefore the capacity is not 580, 000 cubic feet. at all. ao 


--- what I want to show. 


_ the upper space without sinking it below the load line?” 


es Chairman, that I would be better eyes if I had known ee he had had 


Mr. Symineton, K.C.: Certainly the 580,000 cubic feet does include abe 
_ space between the decks. | tah 
- . Hon. Mr. Stevens: I know that. oO are 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: I am suggesting however, that what you can put in’ 

depends upon the density of the cargo. 
: Hon. Mr. STEVENS: All through my feo I have used the wont ty) 
‘density of cargo.’ . Mr. Duguid has spoken of the capacity of 45 cubic feet — 
_ to the ton, which is a fair amount. He does say that if you take a light cargo, 
dike cotton or baled goods, that 1t would probably fill the whole space. I am 
asking a question, that is, if we must take 60 per cent of wheat, and if this 
vessel 1s loaded with cargo of average ordinary density, could it carry oe in 


The Wrtngss: No. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Therefore, the cubic capacity of this vessel, stated to 580 000 cubic fet 
which includes the cargo space below the main deck and between the shelter 
deck and the main deck, is not the correct cubic capacity or carrying capacity | of 
the ship; is that right?—A. It all depends upon the density of the cargo you — 
are carrying. If you are carrying light cargo, you can load the ship to at 
top of the cargo deck; if you are carrying cargo of average density, you. can 
only load her to the main deck. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. What would be the contents therepeon. I should have to make a 
ealeulation of that. If you will give me about two minutes, I will do it. 
_. Sir Evcene Fiser: If a dense cargo of that kind will fill it up to the "tween : 
deck, I.do not believe you can load a ship even with grain, right up. to the | 
maximum load. You must leave something to be carried on the main deck, 
it is not possible to load a ship in that way. 

‘By Sw Henry Drayton: ae . 

Q. Take any as: of any average density?—A. Grain sis 18 cubic feet, 
to the ton. : 

The Ce rnara: Let. the witness finish his calculations, then he will. b A 
better prepared to answer our questions. 

Mr. Rinrret: Very well, Mr. Chairman. The question I was going to 
ask was this: is this the first time the witness has seen these plans? 

The Cuatrman: Yes, . . 


.) 


By Mr. Rinfret: 


Q. Are you of opinion that you can, by a rapid Malenien form | al 
opinion upon the questions we are now particularly dealing with?—A, Yes. 
. You-are labouring very hard, I am afraid?—A. I don’t think so. | 


Me Rinrret: I must admit, with all due deference to the witness, Mr 


es plans before him for a while. pee 
2% Che Wrirness: 1 have the plan betors me. Perhaps that is why) a look 
a a » bit worried. 

; _ [Mr, Charles Duguid.] 


concentration; in er que I A, | 

can form an opinion as rapidly as he is. baad to ido to- ae 
~The CuarrMan: I will say this, that if the witness feels he is not doing 
imself justice, he has only to so state, but if he feels he can accurately reply 

to the questions put to him, we will be glad to hear frem him. 

fe Mr BLACK: All these aie have plans of the holds. It is altogether likely — 
that Sir William has the plans showing the cubic capacity of that ship, already 
figured out. 

q The Witness: Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to answer the aietone unless 
I make a calculation. I have made this calculation; the total cubic contents I 
- mentioned of 580,000 cubie feet, I have estimated that there is a deduction of 
- 140,000 cubic feet on the shelter ’tween deck, which leaves a balance of 440,000 
‘. cubic feet under the main deck. 

: Hon. Mr. Srevens: I do not see any difficulty in answering that. 


Wie : By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Fe 


i Q. Now, Mr. Duguid, regarding corrugations; have you had any br perience 
with corrugated ships?—-A. No. -I have never seen a corrugated ship. 
-Q. And you have never had anything to do with them?—A. No. 
-Q. I do not suppose it is any use asking any questions about something 
- you have never studied, in connection with these corrugated ships, because 
~ it would be brought into question at once?—A. Surely. 

We Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not think therefore that I will ask any questions 
along that line. That is all, Mr. Duguid. 


By Sir- Henry Drayton: 

-__ Q. How does that compare with the 8,000-ton boat of the Canadian Goy- 
ernment Merchant Marine?—A. They adopt a ship which is called the nfain 
shelter deck; the 8,150-ton ships are what are known as the Three Island type} 
they have a poop, bridge and forecastle, and in addition the Canadian Govern- 

~ ment Merchant ships have an extra ‘tween deck. 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevrns: Would the witness mind indicating to the Committee _ 

where that extra ’tween deck goes? 

, The CHairMAN: He can indicate on the plan before him where the extra — 
deck goes, on the Government ships. Mark it with the letters ZZ. 

& Mr. Rrnrret: What do you call the Government ships, Mr. Chairman? 

a The CuatrmMan: The Canadian Government Merchant Marine. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Just describe where that is, Mr. Duguid.—A. The’ extia tween on is 
situated below the upper deck and the main deck, and runs between the for- 
ward boiler room bulkhead forward to the collision bulkhead and from the after 
engine room bulkhead to the stern. The height of that ’tween deck is 9 feet, 
| and I have marked with a line and the letters ZZ the relative position that it” 
_ would have if it appeared upon the blueprint now before me. 
Q. Is that right?—A. Yes, sir. 


Sir Eugene Fiser: Will you describe that ‘tween deck? 
~The Cuarrman: Shall I ask the stenographer to read it? 


i 


4 


+ 


By the Chairman: ay 
Q. There are two decks; there is the main deck and the ‘cn deck; there 
is no shelter deck in the Government boat, is that right?—A. That is right, 


except on the 10,500 ton SDIps they are built on the closed shelter deck type. 
tang (Mr. Charles Duguid.] 


It would alter the design if you added another ’tween deck. 


Wosee a 
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By Hon. Mr. Stevens: Ba Lh i 2 A pia ag 8) 
~Q. In your opinion, Mr. Duguid, would this ship be more suitable for Tne 
carriage of general cargo if it had a ’tween deck similar to the Canadian Gov- — 


‘ernment Merchant Marine ships?—A. I am of the opinion, sir, that the depth . 


of the hold forward particularly is rather great for the carriage of general cargo. — 
The depth here, about the middle of number 2 hold, is about 26 feet, or 28 feet. 
I think that in the carriage of general cargo, and in order to save the damaging | 
of cargo in the lower part of the hold, that it should be lower. 
Q. And would be better with a ’tween deck?—-A. It would alter the design. 


By Mr. Black: 

@). Put it in another way; the Canadian Government 10,000-ton ship with 
‘tween decks is more suitable for the carrying of cargo out of Montreal, such as 
is Supplied there than a model such as is before you?—A. I think the Government 
ships, sir, are most suitable to the general cargo. ; 


By Mr. Shaw: . i 

Q. Mr. Duguid, I understood from your description that you know the 
designs of the Canadian Government ships?—A. Yes. . ’ 

). I understand that there are two of 10,700 tons dead weight each—A. 
Quite so. 

@. And 25 with a dead weight tonnage of 8,450 tons?—A. That is right. 

€). I understand further that the two heaviest ships I have mentioned, of 
10,700 tons each, are oil burners?—A. Correct. : 
_  Q. And that five of the 8,450 tons are oil burners.—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now I am also told that the sea speed loaded of the two largest ships 
is 125 knots per hour?—A. Fully. 
__ @. And that the sea speed loaded of the 25, 8450 deadweight ton ships is 
11 ‘knots per hour?—A. Right. | 

@. And I am also told that the two largest ships and 11 of the 8450 ton ships 
are already equipped with refrigerator space?—A. Correct. | 

Q. I am also told, Mr. Duguid, that the two largest ships have three decks — 
each?—-A. Correct. 
@. And that all of the 8450 ton ships, as well as a lot of the others, lesser — 
ton ships, have ’tween decks or two decks?—A. Correct. | 
~~ Q. All these ships, I believe, are built under the inspection of Lloyds Regis- 
ter?—A. Lloyds, and the British Corporation, both classifications. . 

Q. These ships, I understand, are registered under Canadian register, are 
they, now, or are you familiar with that?—A. Every one. ; 

@. Now can you tell me what is the reason why the ships are registered— 
the other ships of the Canadian service, are registered under the British register 
rather than the Canadian?—A. I cannot answer that. aN 
_ @. One other question. I spoké to you about the speeds of these various 
ships. Now I am told and you may perhaps confirm the information I have, 
that the speeds I have mentioned are the sea speeds loaded; that is, not the — 
trial speeds, it is the sea speed of these ships fully loaded_—A. Under fair weather 
conditions. i 

Mr. Suaw: That is all. i 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Shaw, might I ask you to direct the same question as | 
you directed to Mr. Duguid, about the reason why certain ships are under British — 
register rather than the Canadian register, to the Deputy Minister, who is here. — 

ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, recalled. : 


‘Mr. Jounston: There really is no reason that we have ever been able to _ 
discover, It is a matter of choice with vessel owners -as to whether they shall 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] Li ee 
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_ hav their vessels registered here or in the United Kingdom, or as a matter of 
fact in any of the British Colonies. They enjoy the same privileges no matter 
- where they are registered. 7 | 


aie By Mr. Shaw: | 

_—-Q. Mr. Johnston, I am told that it is a great deal more expensive and a 
_ great many more restrictions are imposed in order to secure Canadiar registry 
- than under British registry?—-A. That is not so. 

Be. Q. Are the restrictions in both cases exactly the same?—A. In so far as 
registry is concerned. ' 

Q. Are the requirements for inspection and so on under the Canadian laws 


_ think they are, although I am not so sure that our regulations, in so far as steam- 
boat inspection is concerned, are not more rigid and exacting. 
a Q. That is what I have understood, that the regulations are much more 
8 rigid and much more exacting than registration under British registry requires. 
Now what about the matter of expense of the registration in either case?—A. I 
3 - should not suppose that there is any difference in so far as the matter of expense 
is concerned, there is no expense. Mr. Hawken, who really is the officer in the 
~ Department who knows much more about the question of registry than I do, 
4 ‘now tells me—and you may accept it as correct—that fees are charged in the 
. - United Kingdom for purposes. of registry. Whereas with us we charge no fees. 
| Q. What is the reason that such steamers as the Canadian Pacific are 
registered under British rather than Canadian registry?—A. The Canadian 
Pacific vessels, trading on the Atlantic, are, in the main I think, or wholly, 
_ registered in the United Kingdom. Those trading on the Pacific are registered 
with us. The Canadian Pacific probably have reasons of their own. 
Ee Q. It must be to their advantage, I take it?—A. Doubtless they think so. 
4  Q. I should think their inciination would be to register under the Canadian 
4 registry if there were equal facilities and the restrictions the same?—A. Well, I 
think it may be that at an earlier period the facilities for the repair of ships in 
this country were not at all such as would induce the owners of large vessels to 
have them registered here, and undergo inspection here. Our docking facilities, 


ie 
until a comparatively recent period, were not readily available for the larger __ 


type of vessels. I am not suggesting that that is the reason but I do think it 


may possibly be the reason that has led to the registration of the larger type of. 


y vessels in the United Kingdom rather than with us. 


By the Charman: - 
Q. Mr. Johnston, I was told the other day and I would like to be sure 


ig - whether my information was right or whether it was not, that a ship requiring © 


British registry has only to produce its Lloyds certificate in order to obtain 
British registry; while a boat to obtain Canadian registry has to produce not 
only the Lloyds certificate but also has to undergo the Government inspection. 


—A. That is right, and that is one of the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. — 


; 
4 — Q. Does not that provision of the Canada Shipping Act demand from ship- 
owners, who are registering on Canadian register, a Government inspection over 
and above Lloyds inspection which only was required in Britain?—A. I think 
q that statement is correct, sir. 

Q. What is the object of our being more exacting in Canada in regard to 
the registration of ships, than they are in Great Britain?—A. I am free to sa 
at once that I never could see any very good reason for it. = 
—  Q. Does it not impose upon our shipowners a burden greater than their 
_ British competitor has to bear?—A. To that extent. 

By Mr. Stork: 
-Q. Is there not a Government inspection in Great Britain as well?—A. 
3415—5} [Mr. Alexander Johnston] 


a and Canadian registry, of the same standard as the British registry?—A. We _ 


sive, 
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There is a ee ae eee in eee Byte but Lloyds sinepuee 
particularly in the cargo boat—is accepted in lieu, of Government ‘Inspection; 
whereas under the terms of our statute we are not permitted to accept Doves 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You are not permitted to accept Lloyds inspection and tails to make 
another of your own?—A. Yes. ee 


Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: Is our inspection more searching? : ; 


Z 


By the Charman: x 


q. Mr. Sinclair asks whether our inspection is more sear anne than that. of — 

Lloyds?—A. I would not like to suggest that it is. I would not like to suggest 

that Lloyds inspection is not a thorough inspection in every way, more parti- — 

cularly where the inspection is carried. out by what is known as an exclusive 
surveyor. 

By Mr. Rinfret: 7 i 

Q. Is it made at the expense of the company?—A. Of the vessel owner. — 

@. Of the company owning the vessel, the vessel owner?—A. Yes. We 


4 The CHamrMAN: One moment, Mr. fc Mr. Sinclair had another — 
question to ask and Sir Eugene had a question. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: We ee, 
Q. I just wanted to ask Mr. Johnston if the difference was that our Shipping — 
Act demanded simply that we make our own inspection and not accept any _ 
other inspection; we make our own inspection for registry, that is all the 
difference?—A. Yes. | ge em 
The CHairnMAN: Sir Eugene? ) 


By Sir Eugene Fiset: 


Q. May I ask if, legally speaking, there is any objection whatever, if the ~ 
Government decides to do so, to compel the Canadian -steamship companies ~ 
to register in Canada? Is there any legal objection to that under the Canadian 
Shipping Act?—A. There is no legal objection to their registering here but there 
is no legal machinery whereby they can be compelled to register here. 

(). Suppose the machinery was created? Can we create the machinery here? 
—A.I don’t think we can. The Merchant Shipping Act of the United Kingdom > 
‘gives any vessel any privilege that we can give. : 

Q. So that it would be a matter of common consent for them just to do so? 
—A. Entirely a matter for themselves. 

Q. Secondly, is it a fact that the Merchant Marine in the early: part a its | 
existence had British instead of Canadian registry?—A. ght every vessel con- — 
structed here was originally registered here. ae ae 

By Mr. Rinfret: onl ie 
Q. My question was whether that inspection involved expense on the 
part of the vessel owner. I understand Mr. Johnston said “Yes.’—A. Yes.. 
_ Q. That would very likely account for the fact that the shipowners would 
rather register in England. I remember Sir William Petersen himself said he 
would register his ships in Canada but he wanted to save money. I suppose 
that would be the reason. So it is really more costly to register a ship in 
Canada at present.—A. It is, by reason of the fact that the vessel owner, 
whether he has Inspection by the Canadian Government or not, will for the 
purposes of his insurance, require to be certificated by Lloyds, by the hee 
- Corporation. 
{[Mr, Alexander Johnston] 


wi By Sir Eugene Fiset: Oe : fol lel aw aia 
-Q. But you compel those people to pay for that e 

We Or ea eS his Ba aie oy tite 

~.Q. Is that a Departmental regulation?—A. No, it is a Statutory provision. | 


xamination here?—A. Yes, 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
- Q. One question of Mr. Johnston while he is on that subject. Mr. Johnston, ~ 
_ have you considered that the Merchant Shipping Act, the Imperial Act, applies © 
» all over the Empire?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. And overrules any Act we might pass?—A. That is my understanding. 
Q. That is your understanding as Deputy Minister?—A. Yes. i 
. The Cuamman: As a matter of fact, Mr. Symington, I went into the 
- Department of Justice the other day, and I asked them if they would give me 
_ a formal opinion on that very point. | x 
Mr. Symineron, K:C.: That is all right then. | 
The CuairMan: Mr. Black, did you have a question you wanted to ask? 
Mr. Buack (Halifax): . You have had some discussion on that point of 
Inspection; I did not get it all, but I will merely remark that the shipowners 
_ of the Maritime Provinces have, for years, been protesting against this double 
inspection. Lloyds, or the representative of Lloyds, will come one week and 
inspect the boilers of a ship, put them under heavy strain, and so on, and 
a next week along comes the Canadian inspector and he has to do the same thing. 
It is an outrage that some arrangement cannot be made between these authori- 
ties, that a certificate by one could be accepted by the other. 


By Mr. Black (Halifax) > 

| Q. May I ask the witness, looking at this plan if, in his opinion, the facili- 
_ ties for loading and discharging connected with that ship will enable her to 
oe her cargoes in and out any more quickly than can the larger ships of 
the Merchant Marine? 
. - The Cuarrman: Just give us that question again, Mr. Reporter. This es 
. is addressed to Mr. Duguid? . a 
i Mr. Buack (Halifax): - Yes. | : 

(Whereupon by direction the reporter read back the last preceding 
question. ) . ‘ 

The Witness: The hatch arrangements, the number of hatches is practic- 
ally similar to the Merchant Marine boats; the derricks—there 1s one more. 
I do not think there is very much difference in the arrangement which would 
enable a cargo to be loaded or unloaded very much, if any, quicker than in 
_ the government boats. | a 
The Cuarrman: Now, has any one any further questions? 


OP 


~~. 


os 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 
Bu Q. Mr. Duguid, you designed the Merchant ‘Marine boats?—A. Yes. 
Awe Q. They are your ships?—A. Yes. : : | 
Q. 


3 Sie Be hee ae 


You are rather proud of them?—A. Modest. : 

“ig Now, do you know of an engineer, Mr. Alexander Murray, of Glasgow? 
_-A. No, I do not know him. | a 8 

A marine architect?—A. No. | » 

Of Glasgow and London?—A. No. 

You know of the firm of Harlan and Wolfe?—A. Yes. 

A high-class firm?—A. Yes. a : 

With able architects, no doubt?—A. The best. 


Q. 
ek: 
eC). 

<0, | 
tks [Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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| 2 oe 
Q. Who have designed great ships?—A. Yes, nes Ac" aoa 
 Q. Now, let me ask you, is it not so that the more cubic capacity you can | 
get in a boat, the better, because you can get more lighter carygo?—A. That is — 
true. ; : 
Q. And that is true about that boat, is it not?—A. Yes. © i 
_Q. That is, you can build a boat and fill it to its water line with heavy — 
cargo, but the more cubical space which you can load, the more lighter cargo, 
the better?—A. Yes. 
The CHARMAN: Just answer distinctly, so it will get down in the notes. 
The Wirness: The answer is “yes”, 
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By Mr. Symington, K.C.: | 

(. Would you see if this statement is correct, with respect to this shelter — 
deck type, as it has been called? Shelter deck space is not included in the 
registered tonnage, ordinarily?—-A. Correct. ke 

Q. But dry and perishable cargoes are admissible and carried in the same — 
between decks?—A, Correct. ; | 

@). Dry and perishable cargo can be carried in that space between these 
decks?—A. Yes. 

Q. Shown on that plan?—A. Yes. ca 

). The difference between the shelter deck and other types is that the main 
deck is the lower deck in the former, and the upper deck in the latter?—A. 
Would you mind repeating that? ae 

Q. The difference between the shelter deck type and the other type is that 
the main deck is the lower deck in the former and the upper deck in the latter? 
—A. Correct. 

(. An the shelter deck is a lighter structure, with lighter scantlings super-_ 
imposed over the main deck tonnage?—A. An open shelter deck, 

€). The measurements are made from main deck downwards ; other older 
types of vessels having upper deck as main deck are allowed greater immersion 
and less freeboard?—A. Yes. . ae 

Q. Any kind of cargo, perishable and otherwise, and cattle, can be carried — 
in ‘tween decks or the shelter deck type?—A. And cattle? yt | 

@. Yes?—A. Correct. . 

Q. And the gross registered tonnage is the: cubic capacity of the vessel 
below the main deck, plus certain small additions for hatchway and houses, 
ascertained according to the Board of Trade scale, divided by a constant?—A, 
That is correct. 

-Q). Is that constant one hundred?--A> One hundred. me 

Q. In order to convert to tons net register tonnage? That is the way you — 
convert it into net register tonnage?—-A. Yes, by dividing by one hundred. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think, Mr. Symington, you used a term there Mr. 
Duguid did not catch. You said the gross registered tonnage, and I do not - 
think it is the gross registered tonnage, 

The Wirness: You are talking about the gross tonnage. 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: Gross registered tonnage is what I said, but you 
say gross tonnage? - 

‘Hon. Mr. Stevens: Is there such a thing as “ gross registered tonnage’? 

The Wirness: The word “ registered” is not used in connection with it. 


By Mr. Symington, KC.: 7 ci 
‘Q. This tonnage—that is, the net register tonnage—is roughly one-third — 
less, allowances for space occupied by the crew, propelling, and stores—. 


by . - N 64 : uv ” 
The CratrmMan: I suppose propelling machinery ’’? 
[Mr. Alexander Johnston] 


° 
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-_--Q. ‘Propelling machinery, boiler room, and stores.—A. Would you repeat | 
that? eae | | re 


Ait D 
eee no et ' 


Q. The net register tonnage is roughly one-third—. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Why not ask him what the net register tonnage is, and he 
will tell us. i : 
“qi Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: I think it is easier for us to get it this way; I do 
4 not think any of us are technical enough to put this in our own language. 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. This tonnage is roughly one-third less, with allowances for space 
- oecupied by crew, propelling machinery and stores. Is that right?—A. I do 
not quite follow the way you put it sir. I might say that the net tonnage of a 
ship of this description is from 60 per cent to 65 per cent of the gross tonnage. 
a ~ Q. 60 per cent to 65 per cent. That is roughly two-thirds?—A. Do you 
mean a one-third reduction? } 

~ @ Yes—A. Yes, that is the same thing. nd 

Q. One-third, and in addition to that you take off the crew space and 80 
on, and that would bring it to about what you say?—A. Yes, 60 per cent to 
65 per cent. 

Q. With respect to unloading, is electrical machinery an improvement? 


The CrarrMAN: What was that? 


By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. With respect to unloading, ‘s electrical machinery an improvement?— 
A LI think it is, for Canadian climates, yes. 


Mr. Syminoton, K.C.: That is all, I think. 


: The Cuatrman: Are there any further questions? 

; Mr. McKenzie: There is just one question I would like to ask. 

4 : By Mr. McKenzie: : | ae 
4 - Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Duguid, that cattle and perishable ~~ a 
cargo could be carried in the shelter deck space?—A. Yes sir. 

: Q. Or, “cattle or perishable cargo?”—A. “ Or?” 

* Q. You could not carry cattle and perishable cargo at the same time in 
that shelter deck?—A. I do not think so- | ae 

& Q. Could you, as a matter of fact, carry in the shelter deck space different 


commodities which would be subject to taint, one would taint the other? Could 

you do that in the shelter deck space?—A. Divided off as the shelter 

deck would be, yes. 

'  Q. There are no bulkheads in a shelter deck?—A. You could put bulkheads» 
in, provided you leave a certain space at each side of the ship open. ri 

Q. Are those steel bulkheads?——-A. They may be steel or wood. 

Q. Immediately you put steel bulkheads in, do you not come into the 
sphere of tonnage dues?—A. Not if you leave the opening. : 

The Ciaran: Any more questions? If not, I will discharge the wit- 
ness, with the sincere thanks of the committee for the able way in which he has" 
enlightened us. 

The witness discharged. | } | 
The CHarremMan: Now, the next witness. Have we finished with every 


one except the Minister? Will Mr. Low come forward? 
ae oN [Mr. Alexander Johnston] 
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THomas Anprew Low called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: : ey 
Q. Your name is Thomas Andrew Low?—A. Yes sir. 1 oe SO ie 
@. You are the Minister of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion of — 
Canada?—A. Yes. | 
Q. Your home is in Renfrew, when you are at home?—A. Yes sir. 
The CuairmMan: Sir Henry, you had some questions to ask Mr. Low. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Yes. 


t 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Mr. Low, we have learned that Sir William Petersen met you in 
London and handed to you a memorandum setting out the terms under which | 
he would be willing to discuss this question with you. Have you that memo- 
randum?—A. Yes, I think the whole thing is in that confidential file. 

; Mr. Rinrret: Mr. Chairman, this is going to be very important and— 
interesting evidence, and I wonder if Sir Henry Drayton would favour us by 
moving closer to the witness and giving everyone a chance to hear him? 

Sir Henry Drayton: Yes, I will do that. 

The Cuatrman: That is a very good suggestion. 

The Witness: I might say,: Mr. Chairman, that that is a confidential 
file between the Cabinet, myself, and Sir William Petersen. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
@). The first. thing I note is that we have the memorandum which starts 
out (Reading: — / 
“ X is prepared to negotiate with the government for a steamship 
service between Canada and Great Britain: — 


“ (1) To be independent and free from the control of the Atlantic 
Steamship Combine or Conference.” 


The CHatrMan: I must ask every one in the room to maintain perfect. 
quiet while this evidence is going on. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I do not know that we need read all that, Mr. . 
Chairman; it seems to be very largely following the previous discussion we 
have had. This is different, I think. (Reading) :— 

“ X is now building a fleet of ten of the highest class ships of the 
most modern type, with internal scombustion engines and up-to-date 
improvements such as electric appliances for loading and discharging, 
and to ensure economy and efficiency as to speed and fuel consumption, 
in internal fittings. These vessels will be, if necessary, delivered at as 
early a date as possible, so as to be available for the purpose intended in 
the faregoing. X understands, from conversations that have taken 
place with representatives of the government, that it is desirable that 
the Canadian products shall be carried overseas at lower rates than have 
been quoted or that are now quoted or will be quoted by the North 
Atlantic Steamship Combine, and that the lower emigrant rates are 


desirable from overseas to Canada. These are now available, and X | 


desires to give these requirements. It js open to mutual arrangement 
whether provision for the steamship provision referred to shall be along 
certain lines, say, \ : | 


“ (1) X will find three-quarters of the capital required. 


“(2) The government to find one-quarter of the capital required. 


“(3) The government. to supplement the said one-quarter of the 
(Hon. Thomas A. Low.] \ peril 
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- eapital by a aay i be oh cd upon es the iene parties, 
ote sufficient to ensure the running of the ships at a much lower 
emigrant and freight rate.” , 


ES huss at that point I want, Mr. Low, te ask you what was that low emigrant — 
and freight rate; was the figure discussed at. all? 


Mr. Syminerton, K.C.: It is in there, in the earlier part of it, £6 to £8. 


~The Witness: £6 to £8 ; it is in there some place. Oh yes, No. 3, that 
is, “six to eight pounds.” That is right. That was the rate. (Reading) :— 

‘““X proposes the following: X will issue a company in England on 
the following lines of capitalization; that is, (a) five per cent debentures 
representing fifty per cent of the value of the ships £675,000, and (b) 
seven per cent second debentures £400,000, and (c) ordinary shares to 
be subscribed by the Dominion Government, £500,000; the resultant 
total is £1,575,000. 

“The capital £1,575,000 to be utilized as follows: in payment Gt 
ships £1,350,000; working capital £100,000; in payment of issue of new 
company, stamp aues, underwriting and other preliminary expenses, 
£125,000, making the total of £1,575,000. 

; The balance of the ordinary shares shall be held by the Dominion 
Government who will undertake to hold the same. 

“X to have the management agreement with the proposed new com- 
pany on the lines of management existing with steamship companies now 
managed by X, and will organize and operate the ships in the Atlantic 
or other routes as may be deemed expedient and to the advantage of the 
Dominion Government and undertakes to work loyally with the Canadian 
Government Railway System and its present fleet of ships.” 


: Q. What was meant by that, Mr. Low?—A. That last clause? 

1 oa. +. Lhe balance of the ordinary shares Spal! be held by the Dominion 
| Government ’’; w 
~ Dominion Coe cnt was to put up a conan Sit there, and they were to 
hold all the common stock. 

‘ ~Q. And apparently they were to put up £500,000; is that so?—A. I think 
’ 


so. 

Q. Then, “X to have the management agreement with the proposed new 
company on the lines of management existing with steamship companies now 
managed by X”. What was that?—A. That was another company, which has 
been referred to before this Committee, and they were to manage the shipping 
in England. 
Q. That is the Thompson Company?—A. I do not know what he had in 
- mind. I presume he had one of his own companies. He did not state the name 
- of the company. . 
mit @. Did he state the bases of abe mn snagenient agreement, and. what the 
existing lines of management were?—A. No, we did not go into that detail at 
fae all. | 
Sir Henry Drayton (Reading) :— 

“The fixed, charges on the 10 ships referred to in the preceding 
paragraph would work out as follows: five per cent debentures per 
annum ’’—the debentures were £675,000—“ per annum, £33,750; seven 
per cent second debentures £400,000, per annum, £28 000: redemption of 
debentures and depreciation, say, £91, TOON 


 Q. Could you tell us conveniently, at this point, Mr. Low, the processes _ 
— under which we work up from an annual charge of £91,750 to the annual charge 
MA by the present agreement?——-A. Well, that charge there (indicating) 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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represents interest on the debentures ee the. other represents interest hag 
depreciation and interest on the common stock, 


Q. Oh, and other things as well?—A. Yes, other things as well. i Y a bi 


Q. And other things as well?—A. Yes. 

@. I was just wondering what the process was in working up. the ante 
here from £91,750—perhaps it would be convenient to tell me what the next 
proposal was, before we go on with this?—A. You will find them all in order 
there. 

Q. Perhaps you can tell me which one, then?—A. They are right in order 
haere 

Q. Well, then we may have to go through it that way if it is more Con- 
- venient to you, but we will have to come back to it. (Reading) :— 


“Subject to ordinary expenses, such as insurance, crews’ wages, 


provisions and management, the balance of revenue including the sug- . 


gested subsidies would belong to holders of the ordinary share capital 
of the company ”’. 


That would be the ecountry?—A. The Dominion Government, yes. 
Sir Henry Drayton: (Reading) :— p | 


“In order to cope with the developments in freight traffic which are» 


bound to follow, the shipping project referred to should be based upon 
extensive immigrant ‘business. If it is approved, a further fleet of ships 
of larger size, special design and higher speed will be required. Such 
additional fleet would probably cost £2,000,000. Of this additional capital 
X would also undertake to provide three-quarters as against the guar- 
antee by the Dominion Government on the lines already suggested. With 
such up-to-date ships and line organized on the basis suggested, the 
Dominion Government will be in a position to insure transportation of 
all products at the absolute minimum rates, independent of the Atlantic 
Combine, or any other competing lines. 

“Tt is suggested that the co-operation in the suggested service include 
the service now under the control of X, and the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, and may be carried out so as to avoid the annual 
deficit, to which the Canadian Government Merchant Marine is subject. 

“The further possibilities of enlarging the suggested\ service so as to 
include ordinary passenger accommodations may be considered as possibly 
a further development. It might also be advised that the Dominion 
Government shall agree that the earnings on the ordinary stock held by 
them shall be applied to a further reduction in freight rates on particular 
commodities named by the Dominion Government, or to an extension of 
the services. 

‘In order to complete the fleet now building, and to build the addi- 


tional ships that are necessary, and also afford time for organization, it 


is most essential that the negotiations shall be strictly confidential as 


between X and the Canadian Government. That is necessary in view of 


the very powerful influences being exercised to prevent such service being 
brought into existence. 

“X will enter into a definite agreement to carry the entire under- 
taking upon the terms to be arranged as a result of these preliminary 
negotiations. X is confident it is possible to manage such a service to 
the satisfaction of the Dominion Government and with advantage to 


the Dominion of Canada, and would be glad to have further conversation — 


on this subject with a view of arriving at a mutually satisfactory agree- 


ment, in order to carry out the ends submitted in the earlier part of this — 


fee eovaaduny 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low,] ~ 
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 “X submits that by the proposal on the basis of this proposal, it will 
_ be possible to secure for Canadian products the most efficient and cheapest 
transportation in the world. 
“X proposes as part of the general transportation project that the 
Government make a careful survey of the conditions under which wheat 
is carried between the upper lakes and Montreal and Quebec by water, 
and Winnipeg and Quebec by rail, with a view of securing the closest 
connections with the proposed Atlantic service, at a minimum cost, — 
together with an effort to divert a portion of the western wheat through 
a Canadian channel, which is now consigned to Europe through United 
States ports, thus avoiding the obvious disadvantage to Canadian interests 
under existing conditions,” 


a 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Now, Mr. Low, are we right in understanding iat this interesting docu- 
ment was handed to you by Sir William i ese the first day you saw him in 
London?—-A. No, not the first day. 
~ Q. Which is ‘the one that was Handed to you the first day?—A. This was 
handed to me two or three days later. There was none handed to me the first 
day. This (indicating) was handed to me two or three days after our first 
meeting. 

~ Q. You got that two or three days after you had first’ broached this subject 
with Sir William?—A. Yes. 

Sir Henry Drayton: I suppose we need not take up the time about the 
second proposal; that is, the proposal as to the boats for immigrants, and possible 
passengers, because that has been done, so we can drop that phase of it; it 1s 
a fairly long phase. That is marked “ Agreement, first form” is it not? 


The Witness: Yes, that is the first form. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 

Q. Then we have the agreement of the second form. When was that arrived 
at?—A. That was submitted by Sir William Petersen after he arrived in this: 
country. ; 

Q. That was submitted by Sir William after he arrived here?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this his lawyer’s agreement—an agreement drafted by his lawyer? 
=A. I do not know who drafted it; it was submitted by Sir Wilham. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Handed to you by Sir William himself, ae Handed to me by Sir 
William himself. 


By Su Henry Drayton: 
Q. About when would that be?—A. In November. 


' By the Chairman: 
Q. Of last year?—A. Yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
~ Q. Whom did you see in connection with this agreement, Mr. Low?—A.. 
‘It was submitted to Council. 

Q. This first one?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was submitted to Council?—A. Yes; there was nothing done in con- 
nection with it. 


By the Chairman: 


— -Q. ee done in connection with what?—A. The second agreement. 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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Sir Henry Drayton: The second form. 


Hse! 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | " Ae aii 
Q. Can you tell me, from memory, what the subsidy was in that?—A, 1 
think it is set forth in the agreement there;.I do not just recall what the terms 
were; I have not read it over to-day. oe 
_ Q. I notice this also contemplates the immigration business, does it not? 
—A. Perhaps so. : ape 
@. (Reading): “The Government agrees. to carry Immigrants” —for 
example, on page 4—‘from Great Britain or the Continent of Europe to’Cana- 
dian ports at rates to be fixed by the contractor“and representatives of the A 
Minister.” In the first draft it read, ‘““Not less than six pounds nor more than 
eight pounds,” but that has been changed to ‘“‘between-six and eight pounds.” 
This agreement, Mr. Chairman, still continues the idea of a partnership, 
so I do not believe we need bother very much about it. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. After all, that idea was abandoned?—A. It was abandoned, yes. 


By Sur Henry Drayton: 
Q. Now, we have the third summary. This is marked “third summary.” 
None of them seem to be dated at all—A. They are dated in blank. 
Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: In’ November. 


By Sir,Henry Drayton: 
@. One in blank?—A. They are in blank. It gives the month there. 
The CHatrMan: The date is not fixed, but the month of the yéar is? 
The Witness: Yes. : 


The CHairMAN: The second summary is in November, and the third is in 
November, too. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Chairman, during the interim I have hurridly 
read over this file with Mr. Low, and I think we can cut out a lot of documents 
on the file that do not seem to be of any very great importance. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: eee 
Q. The next one I note that has a change in it, and which perhaps I ought | 
to call the attention of the Committee to, is the memorandum of ..ovember 
19th, received by the Minister on November 19th. Those are your initials, Mr. 
Low?—-A. Yes.» ; 
Q. Dated by the Minister himself?—A. Yes. 
@. Under this memorandum it is stated:— 


“It 1s proposed to make an agreement with the contractor for thes 
formation of a company which will establish a fleet. of ten ships plying 
between Great Britain and Canada. These ships, two of which are now — > 
under construction, to be of approximately 9,000 tons each and having a 
a speed up to 11 knots per hour. They are to be modern in every particu- 
lar, oil burning, and with cold storage and cattle accommodation. _ 
Maximum rates for all commodities to be exported are to be fixed vby A 
and with the control of the Government. The ten ships are to cost 
approximately 1,350,000 Pounds, of which three-quarters are to be found - 
by the contractor, and the remaining one-quarter by the Government. 
The Government will also find 150,000 Pounds for the formation and 
organization expenses of the company, including underwriting, stamp 
dues and naval architect’s fees, and a further 150,000 Pounds working 


capital, and all ordinary shares except directors and other qualifying 
_[Hon. Thomas A, Low.] aes aii? aaa 


eo 


6 for ten. years, commencing June Ist, 1925. There will be ten directors, 


six to be appointed by the contractor and resident in London, and four | 


by the Government and resident in Canada. The company is to be 


. 


tra etor‘s firm.” 


pee -know what commission was collected under that mang eenen agreement?—A, 
‘one ie was told they were going to charge us 5 per cent. 
\ Q. Who told you that—Sir William Petersen?—A. Sir Ww illiam Petersen. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. Five per cent on what?—A. On the business of the company. 


a 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Which you received?—A. Which we receive. 


of a par value. of one Pound each, for organization purposes, to carry a 
right to one-third of the net profits after a 10 per cent dividend has been 
earned or paid upon the ordinary shares. That the cost of operation, 
including fixed charges and all other expenses is estimated as per sched- 
ule attached. These figures have been checked and verified by Mr. Teagle, 
‘of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. Forms of agreement 
‘are ready to be placed in the hands of the proper department for 
approval.” \ 


ek. Yes. ° 


Q. They were also to give a subsidy of 150,000 Pounds?—A. Yes, 
Q. Under that arrangement?—A. Yes, and certain other advances. —_—. 


Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Three hundred thousand. 
By Sw H enry Drayton: 
goes from 91,750 Pounds to 150,000 Pounds?—A. Yes. 


as to that, Mr. Low? 
The Cuatrman: As to what? 


ee 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. In connection with this increase in the subsidy ?—-A. No, it is all con- 
tained in the memorandum there. _ 

Q. Then after that we have what seems to be the suggestion which in the 
long run practically is the one carried out?—A. Not that one. , 
- .Q:. Not that one?—A. No. 


tates? —A. And advances I think in that, eet 
 Q. Well, let us see about that. 


-* fully considered by me over the week-end.” 


‘ of two-thirds of the ocean rates at present in forcet—A. That arrangement 


yee.) never carried out. : 
shee f [Hon. Thomas A. Low,]  . 
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| n nt, who a ragutiel he same. ai ‘i : 
will pay the company annually a subsidy of 150,000 Pounds _ 


managed according to the usual management agreement by the con- — 


2 ‘Did you get any further or ‘other information upon that ee Mr. Low; do. you : 


Q. “The contractor to have the right to issue 25,000 deferred shares 


Iti is still contemplated ‘by the Government to make an investment in the stock? : 


~Q. On which a 10 per cent dividend apparently was to be paid?—A. Yes, 


Q. The basis of payment of certain things is tontinued, but the subsidy } 


Was any detail at all discussed between you and Sir William Petersen fe 


Q. This is a letter of November 30th, which involved a definite ae of x 


ue _ “The suggestions you made to me on Friday last have been care- 


Those suggestions were that the ocean rates be definitely fixed at a maximum — 


ik a 
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@. The second is:— _- | | 
“That your Government lend me duced money on my personal me 
guarantee collaterally secured by third debentures of the shipping com- 
pany to be formed by me, in order that the scheme may be carried out ~ 
along the lines first suggested by me but avoiding the question of public 


ownership.” | ; 
That was not carried out?—A. No. i 
Q. “With regard to the first suggestion, I believe it would be most advis- 


able and to the best advantage of the citizens of Canada that the con- 
trol of ocean rates should rest in the hands of the Government, and in 
order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct Government 
control of such freight rates, I Bieeacae venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing :— 
“(a) The Government shall create an office to be termed Controller 
‘ of Freight Rates.” 


The Cuamrman: May I ask this, Sir Henry;-the letter you are ee 
is from whom to whom? 
Sir Henry Drayton: It is from Sir William Petersen to the Minister, Mr. 
Chairman. 
“(q) The Government shall create an office to be termed Controle: 
of Ocean Freight Rates. 4 
“(b) That this office shall be filled by someone who is well acquainted « 
with foreign trade conditions and ocean transportation, and in whose 
judgment and ability the Government has confidence.” : 
The Witness: That was the suggéstion made by Sir William Petersen to 
the Government. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | 

Q. ‘‘(c) That this official shall exercise contro] over ocean freight rates, 

acting in co-operation with the Departmental head wherein his office 
may be located, and with the railway and steamship companies. 

“(d) That his duty shall also be to act in close touch with manu- 
facturers, producers and exporters, endeavouring to arrange ocean freight 
rates mutually satisfactory to all parties concerned, and thereby create 
a new artery to be® kept in touch continuously with the trading com- 
munity of the country. ; 

“Finally, that these responsibilities would place the Government in = 
the samé position as to ocean freight rates as it now is with the Canadian 
National Railway, and the Board of Railway Commissioners.” 


What action was taken by the Government on the suggestion that the 
Government should, as stated by Sir William Petersen, control rates in this 
way?—A. There was no action taken upon that suggestion at all. 

Q. No action taken at all?—A. No. 

Q. I point out to you that that would not. cost anything except his salary, 
_the salary of your official and the maintenance of an office. Why was that — 
suggestion not gone on with? You had it from a practical steamship owner 
and operator. Why wasn’t that done?—A. The whole proposal was turned 
down, and a new agreement entered into. In that letter there is a suggestion _ 
that we fix the rates definitely, and provide certain capital. That arrangement oF 
was abandoned altogether. 3 ng 

Q. We here have it in a concrete definite arrangement?—A. Read ‘the 
clause again, the one you have asked me about. os 
_ The Cuamman: Wouldn’t the whole letter have to be taken together, ed x 
Henry? a 
[Hon, Thomas A. Tes): 
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Aes ‘Sir fratay Deron The whole letter can be falcen together: we can take 
what seems reasonable in it and what seems unreasonable in it and Jumble it 
all up together, or we can take hold of something which in the opinion of Sir | 
_ William Petersen would enable this country to regulate its ocean freight rates, 

_without being put to the cost of a subsidy. 


; f The Witness: Read the clause again, the one you were asking me about? 


Bi Sir H enry Diaiton: 


Q. Why was it-turned down, can you oi us that?—A. Bedause the first 
two paragraphs of that letter contained suggestions that we could not agree 
to, definitely fixing the rate. 
if Q@. The first was that ocean rates be definitely fixed at the sum of two- 
_ thirds of the ocean rates at present in force?—A. It was not considered possible 
to fix them definitely. That answers that question. 

Q. So that all goes?—A. Yes. 

Q. But what is the matter with this, and thus getting away from the ques- 
tion of the two-thirds altogether:— 


“In order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct 
® Government control of. such freight rates.” 
~ Q. That is what you turned down here, fixing it at two-thirds of the present. 
“In order to meet the objections which have been raised to direct 
Government:control of such freight rates, I respectfully venture to suggest 
the following:” 
And then comes this recommendation: 
“That we should have some body having similar powers to the Board 
of Railway Commissioners in Canada, with control over Ocean Freight 
Rates.” 


A. Well, that is a matter for the Committee to recommend, if they so desire. 
| Q. Going to you as Minister of the responsible Department, can you tell 
-us why that suggestion was not given any effect to?—-A. It was decided upon 
at Council to not consider it. That is the only reason I can give without 
divulging what I am not to state. 

Q. I am not asking for anything you think is a Cabinet secret but I would 
va have thought the Government would have wanted to show some reason for 

turning down a considered opinion of the gentleman they put forward as a great 
~ authority on this subject——A. Well you will have that to consider, Sir ee) 
when you are making your report. 

Q. I thought it would help you if I gave you vhe chine now. It is fair 
of course, to read the whole letter. / 


The CuHarrMaNn: “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


Sir Henry Drayton: The gift here comes entirely from Sir William, He is : 
making the same arguments for me. 


The CHarrMAN: Handed on a platter by Sir Henry. 


Sir Henry Drayton: “With reference to the second suggestion, I beg to 
advise that by lending me the amount suggested, instead of having the Govern- 
ment invest the same in the company, the fixed charges the company find it 
necessary to meet have thereby been increased to a very appreciable extent, as 
- under the proposed arrangement the company have to provide for a definite 
interest charge on the amount loaned to me by the Governmeni as well as make 
_ provision for the payment of the entire loan within the period of ten years; 
_ consequently I am of the opinion that it would be necessary to have an increase 
of subsidy in order to properly take care of these fixed obligations as they arise. 
I have attached hereto a memorandum showing how these figures are arrived 
at and Po culy's submit the same to you for your consideration.” 
by (Hon. Thomas A, Low.] 
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‘I take it this is the memorandum Rhiels 1S netethea? vee 

Q. This memorandum is the memorandum which gives first: 

“Debentures £675,000. Interest at five per cent per annum, “£33, 730. 
Redemption over 20 years, £30,000. 

“Second: Debentures £400 000. Interest a seven percent per annum — 
£28,000. Redemption over 20 years, £18,000. 

“Third: Debentures £550,000. Interest at five per cent per annum £27, 500. 
Redemption over ten years, £50 000. 

‘Total £187,250. 

“Contingencies £12 7a0. 

“Canadian Government Merchant Marine, £95 ,000.” 

Could you tell us what this refers to, this item of £25 000 for the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine?—A. I do not remember what that referred to, 
but the whole proposal was turned down and was not considered, on account 
of it containing a clause here fixing the rates definitely, and the advance of a 
certain amount by the Government. 

‘Q: How much is the Government to advance?—A. Just as the cause states 


there, that your Government lend me sufficient money on my personal guarantee, u 


Q. But in your negotiations what amount was put in that sum of “‘sufficient 
money,’ how much was it to be?—A. There were so many negotiation? and 
proposals ‘submitted that it is almost impossible to keep these Te in my 
mind. 

By the Chairman: : 

Q. Do you remember, Mr. Low?—A. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. Will this recall it to you at all; you have still to advance under that 
such money as 1s necessary?—-A. Yes 
Q. First annual subsidy, first proposition £91,000. Second, £150,000. Third, 
£225,000. Now in this paragraph cannot you give us something more definite? 
~ —A. No, I really do not re-call just what was included there for operating or 


what he asked us to advance. I think in some former letter it is stated. I think 


you read it here a moment ago. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was it a large or small sum of money, Mr. Low?—a. If my memory : 


serves me right it was about £150,000. 
- Mr. Symineron, K.C.: More than that. 
The Hon. Mr. Low: I am only speaking from memory. 


‘By Mr. Symington, K.C.: 
Q. May I suggest that to get away from public ownership, as it states, 
instead of the five hundred and the three hundred that you were to put in—to 
get away from public ownership you were to loan the amount?——A. The £500,000 


—-it is an entirely different thing, Mr. Symington—represented the purchase 


price of the common stock. 


Q. Quite so, and instead of that, he suggests, to get away from public owner-. 


aa you should lend it to him as against third debentures. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


.Q. Now, Mr. Low, having been spoon-fed by Ce Counsel, will you — 


take the morsel?—A. I say the first proposal— 
Q. He is doing his best—A. No, I say the first negotiations were on the 


£ 


“question of the purchase of £500,000 of common stock. That was the eo cy 


ment’s first contribution towards the proposal. 
[Hon. Thomas ‘A, Low.] 
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gr val ait he a of that ong ago. ate us take the erratum. 

hal ‘The Cuairman: The errata one by one?) That is rather an alarming 
P prospect. | ae ODEN NT iy 

Sir Henry Hyves We are getting along. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: _ The higher it goes the more alarming it gets: That is 
_ the amusing part of it. i 


By Sw Henry Drayton: 


a 
4 
y 


: Q. Then we come to the letter of December 7th and this is where we 
_ strike the irreducible minimum is it not?—A. Yes, but before we deal with 
_ that, perhaps Mr. Chairman, you will look at this. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Low is anxious, gentlemen of the Committee, that 
; I should read a letter that he addressed to the Prime Minister. It is dated 
_ November 21st, 1924. I presume no one has any objection to my reading this 
to the Committee? 
Sir Henry Drayton: Not the slightest. 


Hon. Mr. Low: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it deals with the negotia- 
_ tions ait to the 21st November. 


By the Chairman: 
: Q. Recapitulating them?—A. Yes. 
; The CuHarrman: I will therefore read:— 


“My dear Mr. Kine,—In the Speech from the Throne! at the open- 
ing of the last Session of Parliament, it was stated that the removal 
of discriminations in Ocean Rates on ‘Canadian products was receiving 

_ attention, and that as a stimulus to stock raising in the Dominion and 
uf direct benefit to sevice lane the Government had been endeavouring 
to.obtam a lower carrying charge on all shipments of Canadian cattle. 

As a first step towards the realization of the purpose outlined in 
the above sentences, ‘an item was placed in the estimates to provide 
for the institution of an investigation into the whole matter of Ocean 
Freight rates on Canadian products. Mr. W. T. R. Preston was later 
instructed to proceed to England to make a detailed investigation into 

. the whole matter. Following Mr. Preston’s preliminary investigations 
i in the ports I myself visited England and there continued this line of 
. enquiry with Mr. Preston. 

In England I discussed the matter with Sir Wallin Petersen, who 
is now in Ottawa, to continue discussions and negotiations which we 
then initiated during my visit to London. 

Before you left for your recent trip through the west, you will 
remember that a special sub-committee of Council was appointed to 
“examine the negotiations up to that date. This sub-committee consisted 

_. of the Honourable Mr. Graham, the Honourable Mr. Robb and myself. 
_ We have had several conferences with Sir William Petersen and are 
now of the opinion that we have reached a stage in the proceedings 
where a full discussion of the whole matter should be held in Council. 
The proposal which has been under discussion with Sir William 
Be Petersen might be briefly summarized as follows:— 
By Ist. That he establish an independent steamship line to operate 
between English and Continental ports and Canada, the said line in its 
operations to be free from‘ any connection with or control of the Atlantic 
Steamship Combine or Conference or any other steamship opine or 


me .> Conference. 
> ° 8415—6 “ [Hon, Thomas A. Low.] 
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2nd. That the Govepimene wie control on Al transportation 
rates which shall be charged by the said line or company. — 

3rd. That due provision be made that immigrants shall be eee 
from the ports of Great Britain and the Continent of Europe to Cana- — 
‘dian ports at a rate of approximately £6 and not exceeding £8 for 
passenger transportation between the said European or British ports 3 
and Canadian ports. 

4th. That the ocean transportation rate for cattle per head shall 
be so calculated as to place the cattle trade in Canada upon a profitable 
basis and that in no case shall the transportation charge on the carriage 
of cattle exceed a maximum rate which shall be fixed from time to time 
by the Canadian Government. 

5th. That. the ocean freight rate on natural and marutaciinds 

products of Canada for export shipment should likewise be fixed from 
time to time by the Canadian Government. 

6th. That special provision shall be made for the carriage of 
perishable and partially perishable products to overseas markets. | 

7th. That a maximum ocean freight rate shall be fixed for the 
transportation of wheat and other grains and shall likewise be reviewed 
from time to time by the Canadian Government. _ 

8th. That Canadian mails shall be carried free on the boats of | 
the company operating under this agreement. : 

9th. That the said contract if recommended shall be entered into 
for a period of not less than ten years. 


‘Sir William Petersen has submitted a memorandum setting fort 
the estimated operating cost per boat, per trip, and also the earning 
per boat, per trip. In arriving at this calculation, it is assumed that 
each boat is able to secure cargo for one way only, that is, when east- 
bound, and the calculation is made on this basis. While accepting this 
calculation, it may be safely assumed, however, that some westbound — 
cargo may be obtained for these boats. These figures have been reviewed — 
‘by Mr. Teakle of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine on the 
‘suggestion of Sir Henry Thornton. As the result of his enquiries, Mr. 
Teakle has slightly raised the cost figures submitted by Sir William 
Petersen. I have taken the further precaution of adding 25 per cent 
advance for contingencies to the calculations fixed by Mr. Teakle. Even — 
on this basis, I am convinced that a reduction of at least 33 per cent in 
transportation could be effected by the adoption of this proposal over — 
the prevailing rates now being charged for the transportation of our 
products. 

Sir William Petersen proposes that he shall find 75 per cent of’ the. 
capital required for the financing of the project and that the Government 
should provide the other 25 per cent and these sums should be further | 
supplemented by a subsidy of £100,000 per annum. For the money to 
be provided by Sir William he proposes to issue first mortgage debentures — 
to the extent of fifty per cent of the value of the ships, to provide the — 
other 25 per cent he proposes to issue second mortgage debentures. This — 
would leave 25 per cent of the capital of the said company in er | 
shares of common stock. This would be taken up by the Government — 
which would thus own the sum total of the ordinary shares and would — 
therefore have full control of the company. If at any time the first 
and second debentures should be retired then all the assets of the com- 
pany including the boats would become the property of the ordinary — 
shareholders, or in other words, of the Government of Canada. \ ‘ 


{Hon. Thomas A. Low. 
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There seems to be little doubt that by such an arrangement a reduc- 

tion could be made in ocean freight rates, but we require to look at this 
‘matter from several different angles. . : i Ait 

“We must remember that there is the Canadian Pacific Railway with 

its great fleet of ocean liners for both passenger and freight traffic. | 


company, which is one of the largest taxpayers in the Dominion of 
Canada. It would ‘be practically impossible for the ‘Canadian Pag ic 
Ocean Services to compete in freight rates against a subsidized line/_ It 
would therefore be necessary to keep this’ fact in mind, and consider 
what arrangements we might be able to make to cover this situation. ‘ 
“In the second place, in any arrangements that might be undertaken, 
it would be necessary for the Government to examine the possibilities 
thoroughly, with a view to safeguarding the interest of the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Government Merchant Marine. - 
“Should Council decide to enter upon this agreement there are 
further details then to be considered:— | | f 
“Ist. It is proposed to make an agreement with the contractor, 
_ who would construct a fleet of ten ships to ply between Great Britain, 
the Continent, and Canada.” : : 
2nd. These ships, two of which are now under construction, would 
be approximately 9,000 tons each and would have a speed of 11 knots 
per hour. They are to be of modern construction in every particular, 
oil burning and with cold storage and cattle accommodation, the ships 
themselves to be approved by a competent marine authority. 
“ drd. It is estimated that these ten ships would cost approximately 
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me £1,350,000. To this would be added working capital of £150,000, plus 
: underwriting and other preliminary expenses which would amount. to 
hes £125,000. " 
a “4th. The company would operate under the management of a “boar 
: of directors to consist of 10 members, 6 to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment and 4 to be appointed by the contractor. ue : 

o ue “5th. The company would be managed according to the usual 
an management agreement by the contractor or his firm. 


recommend that the Justice Department be instructed to request Mr. 
Fuugene Lafleur to prepare a proposed form of agreement between the 
contractor and the government. I feel strongly that it is necessary | 
f, | _ when proceeding with this matter that we take every precaution and 
make every possible safeguard for the whole proposition is one of such 
importance that I believe the government should secure the very 
< best counsel obtainable in Canada to handle the matter for it. Then 
at any time in the future we would be able to say that we had spared no 
Bes effort to have the very best legal talent in the country pass on the agree- 
Wy ment. Mr. Lafleur is such an outstanding figure in his profession that 

| his advice would be above question in the matter.” , a 
‘ 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | es 

‘ Q. I see from that, Mr. Low, that I have done yor the injustice of passing 
 : over something. I thought I was trying to get all these different suggestions 
as to the subsidy, and if I heard the Chairman correctly there was to be a 
‘ subsidy, according to your letter there, of £100,000 a year. Was there a 
_ proposition ‘of that kind, too?—A. Just whatever is stated in this letter, Sir 
Henry. ee ea 
- Q. I wish you could show me where that one is in the confidential memoran- 
dum; I must have missed it and I do not want to be unfair—A. T think you © 
had it here. . — Sees Oe GS ie 
3415-63 ‘ [Hon, Thomas A, Low.] 


would have to consider the effect of this proposal on the business of thes, ais 


“Should Council decide to proceed further with the matter I would ~ 
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 Q. No; I had £91,000; £159,000; £295, 000, aah we are ee going Hig take 
the final } jump to £275,000. HAD think there i is one here. 


Q. See if you. can find it; I could not see it. ed Mr. Sonata : 


knows about that.—A. No, I do not think Mr. Symington has seen this file ate 

all. . 

Hon. Mr, Stevens: I think he has seen it all right; he seems very familiar 

with it. ( 
Mr. SyminetTon, K.C.: I saw it this afternoon. 


2 


i 


The Wirness: If he did, he saw it this afternoon for the first time. There © 


is a reference in this letter to £100,000. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: | ; : 

Q. £100,000 subsidy?—A. Yes. “Sir William Petersen proposes that he 

shall find 75 per cent of the capital”. According to that, we were to find 25 
per cent of the capital, as well as a subsidy of £100,000. 


Q. Yes, but then you are to get 10 per cent on your capital?—A. Yes, I 


know; that would be a return to the government. 

Q. That is fine business——A. Ten per cent of a return would be. 
; Q. Ten per cent is much more than the government generally gets; it 
would be good business. Can you point out the supporting memorandum “for 
this suggestion?—A. No, I do not see it. 

Q. I do not think there is any. I think that has been dropped by the 
wayside—A. ‘No, I do not think there is anything dropped. 

Q. Then where is it? If there is nothing dropped, where is it?—-A. There 
are really so many proposals— 
The Cuairman: Do you need that when you have the, letter? 

Sir Henry Drayton: I should think if there is a memorandum supporting 


the proposition to get a nice stock holding, on which we would be getting 10 ° 


per cent, and get off with a subsidy of £100,000 instead of £275,000 and no 
ten per cent, it would be interesting to know about it. ’s 
The CHarrMANn: Sir Henry, I am willing to spend any reasonable amount 
of time— 
The Wirness: I want to clear this up, Mr. Chairman, and I think it is 


based on this, a memorandum submitted by Sir William Petersen. It states © 


here that we were to provide £500,000, and he cites the fixed charges as £91,750, 
on the first debentures and on the second debentures. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 
Q. That was what he was to get looked after?—A. The £100,000, I have . 
no doubt, was based on that proposal. 
; Q. You just took that for a round figure, instead of £91 000?—A. Probably 
that is it. 
Q. I-see—A. I wanted it cleared up. 


Q. That does not make so much difference then. That is all about that. _ 


Then we will get down to the letter of December 7th. Oh, by the bye, before 
we take up the letter of December 7th, this went to a subcommittee?—A. Yes. 

Q. This went to a subcommittee consisting of 
Hon. Mr. Robb and myself. 

Q. The three of you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how many meetings did the subcommittee have?—A. We had two 
or three meetings with Sir William. 

Q. Where were they held?—A. Some of them in the Chateau and some of 
them in my office. 


Q. Would you have any minutes of those meetings at all2—A. No, hee oa 


were no minutes. 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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~ Q. None at all, just discussions and no records of them?—A. No records. 
Q. Anything in connection with memorandum of that kind?—A. No. 
- Q.: For example, did you have before you from time to time a lot of pencil 
memoranda from Mr. Donald, or from Sir William Petersen?—A. I certainly 
had a lot of figures submitted to me. : 
# Q. Do you remember any of those?—A. We number them there. I do not- 
remember what all the figures were, but there were a lot of figures and calcu- 
lations made from time to time. : : 
: Q. Have you any of your own calculations, made from time to time?— 
A. No, I have not. 7 . 
ae Q. Have you any of their figures, except those produced here?—A. I have 
nothing but the figures I have submitted in that memorandum. ee 
Q. Although you may have ‘had others from time to time?—A. We may 
have calculated and figured from time to time, and there is no doubt we did. 
~ Q. Then we come to the letter of December 7th. By the bye, did the three 
Ministers attend that subcommittee always, or were there just two?—A. I know 
_ they were there on two or three different occasions. | 
bY Q. The two of them besides yourself?—A. Yes. 
_. Q. Then on December 7th we have a letter which seems to me to lead up to 
the final conclusion. 


“Dear Mr. Low,—Since I was advised by you of Cabinet’s decision 
yesterday, I have given this matter considerable thought and beg to 
submit the following proposal for the consideration of the Cabinet. I 
shall form a company and furnish the entire capital myself. It wili 
amount to approximately £2,000,000, and shall establish and operate a 
fleet of ten modern, up-to-date ships, in the proposed service between 
British and Continental ports and Canada; the service to be commenced 
with from six to eigth ships by May or June of next year, and to be 
extended from time to time as desired, from 20 to 30 ships with 
a subsidy in proportion. The government to have absolute control of the 
ocean freight rates; the government to pay to the company an annual 
subsidy of £275,000.” 


There is the final jump. Can you turn up the figure supporting that figure, that 
£275,000?—A. No. That calculation was made; Sir William figured interest: 
on his debentures; depreciation, common stock, and so on, and during the whole 
discussion he emphasized the fact he feared a rate war or a boycott. The 


‘subsidy was based on protection; something that would protect Sir William 


Petersen. ~ 
; Q. One minute.—A. Just a moment; allow me to finish my answer. : 
“e  Q. Very well, go ahead——A. Having in my office a contract, the only 


contract that seemed to be along similar lines, one with the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, the subsidy on that occasion represented about between 25 
per cent and 30 per cent of the earnings of the company, and we figured—or I 
figured, rather—that a protection to the extent of about 25 per cent of the 
possible earnings of Sir William Petersen’s ships would be a fair basis for a— 
~ subsidy, and upon that basis the contract was entered into. ean 
Q. I see. So your guiding star in this case was the contract with the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company ?—A. Not altogether. 
Q. What else? Let us have the other influence—A. The greatest influence 
-_-was that we were going to control’the rates absolutely. 
x Q. Yes, but as to amount?—A. As to amount? | 
+" Q. As to the amount of subsidy, was your whole guide the contract with 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company?—A. No, not at all. 
. Q. Then let us have what it was——A. I have told you it was based upon 
-. negotiations, and it was arrived at the same as every other subsidy is arrived 
ie eee \ {[Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 
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; you say: “ We must remember that there is the Canadian Pacific Railway wit 


subsidy here, as I understand it—and correct me if I am wrong—because Sir — 


with it. 
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at. We knew, as I have already stated, that this subsidy would represent, 
25 per cent of the possible earnings of these ten ships. Therefore, we proposed 
to protect Sir William Petersen to that extent, in case of a Tale: Ware te 
~ -Q. Then let us just get to understand that.—A. Yes. .- ik 
- Q. The basis upon which you figure subsidies’ is a consideration involving, | 
in the first instance, the possible earnings of the company. I assume that is 
the profits of the company ?—A. Yes, and the investment; everything is con- fe 
sidered, investment and possible earnings. , . Sane 
~Q. Yes?—A. Yes. | | eae 
(). And the greater these possible earnings would be, the greater the sub- 
sidy’?—A. No, not at all. yer fo a 
- Q. How else can it happen, when you are going to have it 25 per cent. 
—A. That 25 per cent was merely a protection against Sir William Petersen, 32 
running into a rate war or a boycott, anything of that kind, you see. mee 
. Q. Mr. Low, do you think you are doing yourself justice there? —A. 
Perhaps not. | Fl 

_ Q. I want to be absolutely fair with you.—A. Perhaps not, but I am willing 
to accept a suggestion. . re . 
+ Q. Just go back.to it again.—A. Yes. as 
@. Your subsidy is fixed on the basis of 25 per cent of the earnings of this — 


company ?—A. Yes. if es : 
Q. And I am pointing out to you that under these circumstances the more 
money a company earns, in your opinion, the greater the subsidy ought to be. 
A, If the amount is greater, then the percentage runs down: if the subsidy 
is fixed definitely and the volume of business is greater, then the petcentage 
is lower. oA mea 
(. Will you please point out to me anything in this contract that provides 
for anything of the kind?—A. There is no sliding scale at all; that is what I — i. 
am pointing out to you, that the subsidy is a definitely fixed amount, and if the 
earnings of the company are larger, then the ratio of the subsidy is smaller. e 
Q. When it is fixed upon 25 per cent of the probable earnings, that cannot 
be?—A. Probable earnings, certainly. ae 
~Q. Then let us take another point. JI will tell you how this used to be — 
done. If it was thought that-a-company could not make money out of a service, 
in proportion to the amount that the company could not make in mney, there 
was thought to be a justification for a subsidy if the service was necessary in 
the national interest. That was the former idea. It may be all wrong, but we 
can understand that we are departing from it. Now, we will take the NEXb) ts 
excuse— | 7 | - ‘ae 
The CHAIRMAN: Do not say “ excuse ”: that is hardly: fair. 
' Sir Henry Drayton: I do not care what the Committee call it. 
The Witness: It does not matter, Mr. Chairman. ee 
. Sir Henry Drayton: I do not care what the Committee call it ; they can — 
call it “reason” or anything else. I will take up the next thing that was said. 
By Sir Henry Drayton: | oe a 


Q. Now, the next thing that was said was that it was necessary for a heavy 


William feared a heavy freight war, bucking up against the great Canadian — 
Pacific—is that right?—A. I did not, say the Canadian Pacific; all lineS. 

» Q. Did you think anything of that?—A. I thought that is what I told you, 
that he was afraid of it. | 0 
__ Q. Did you think anything of that?—A. Certainly I did; I was impressed 


Q. Then tell me why it is, if that is the case, you wrote this letter in whic 
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senger and freight traffic; we would 


fleet. of ocean liners for both ip 


; great 


is one of biggest taxpayers in the Dominion of Canada. It would be practically 


A. That clause means exactly what it states. 
opinion, yes. ~~ 
_ Q. When did you change it?—A. It has not changed at all. - 

“ Q. Then why would there be any reason for giving a subsidy—because there 
was danger of a freight. war?—A. A freight war—they are liable to make war, 
notwithstanding the position of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
~ -Q. -You think that notwithstanding the fact that the Canadian Pacific could 
not compete, they were likely to make war?—A. Certainly they might, in order 
to drive Sir William Petersen off the route. 

 Q. Let us see how we are getting on, and how we work up subsidies. In 


on the probable earnings; in the next instance we have that which you have now 
ie told us, in vour letter, and also in what you say Sir William Petersen told you, 
as to the rate war, and what is going to happen to the Canadian Pacific Railway ; 
in the third instance we have the yardstick of the Royal Mail Packet Contract. 
Have we anything else?—A. No, unless you can suggest, something else. 


me. If I were to suggest what is suggested in the street, you would not like 
 it—A. You had the opportunity in your day, and you know how you arrived 
at these things. Perhaps you could tell the Committee how you arrived 
~~ + Q. I can tell the Committee this was a very improper way of arriving at 
- it?—A. Perhaps it was; perhaps it was. Perhaps the Committee can suggest some 
better way. As I said to the House, if the Committee has any better method 
to submit, submit it. 
Q. Now, Mr. Low, can you show me anywhere the figure—this is a long 
file and I will not bother taking you over the whole of it—can you show me 
anywhere where the total of the subsidy which has run up from £91,000. to 
£275,000 is justified? Can you show me the details justifying that £275,000?— 
A. No details there. It was justified on the ground that we had complete control 
of the rates. and could immediately make a reduction of 25 per cent, which 
would wipe out the subsidy completely. : 
Ba Q. Were you shown figures justifying those totals?—-A. Yes. 


_ '- Q. No, the £275,000?—A. Sir William figured on debentures, and interest. on 

4 his ordinary shares, and his depreciation. 

ae Q. Were you shown a statement which showed Show the £275,000 was made 

-“up?—A. There were a number of calculations made from time to time, and 

submitted to me during the negotiations. ‘ : a 
Q. Can you show me just that one thing, where you were shown a state- 


and interest charges, and involving £275,000. " 
ae Q. Now, let me see. There is interest_—A. He had it worked out. 
ordinary shares, retirement, I think, of his debentures. Poot ee 
- Q. Were you paying for anything excepting interest, depreciation and retire- 
ment, in that subsidy of £275,000?—A. Yes, we were paying for the control of 


ocean rates. 
Hi SS [Hon. Thomas A. Low.] 


impossible for the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services to compete in freight rates 
against subsidized lines.” That. was your opinion when you wrote that letter? © 


4 the first. instance, we have what you told us in connection with the percentage | 


Q. I could suggest something else, but you probably would not agree with | 


have to consider the fact of this proposal on the basis of this company, which 


_Q. That was your opinion when you wrote that letter?—-A. T hat was my i 


Q. By whom?-A. By Sir William. What details? On the basis of 25 per 
cent? : io 


ment showing how these £275,000 were arrived at?—A. Yes. Sir William ~ 
Petersen at the time submitted a statement to me showing certain depreciations _ 


'Q. Interest, depreciation—what else?—A. Interest on ordinary capital, 
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Q. At what figure did you put that in?—A. It is an arbitrary figure. 


—Q. How much did you put in for control of ocean rates?—-A. It was not 


; figured at all. 


Q. I thought you were paying for interest, depreciation and retirement, na 
order to get. control of the ocean rates—A. Yes, that was imeluded; that was part | 


of the agreement. 
Q. That is what you were paying it for?—A. Yes. 


(. There was not an item “Control of ocean rates, so much ”?—A, ‘No, but | 


a mental calculation was taken into consideration. : 

_Q. Was there anything excepting interest, depreciation and retirement, which 
you thought you were covering in favour of Sir William?—A. I do not recall 
it; i 


~ have you goj in your office?—A. I do not know. My deputy has a list of them. I 
cannot speak from memory. : 

. Let us see how they are administered, in connection with the administra- 

tion of the office. There is an argument here that this contract can be justified 


by reference to another contract—.—A. I would not put it altogether that way; — 


the other contract was a guide, if there was any guide to be had in the office. 
). I do not care how you put it. You can say it has nothing to do with it, 

or not, just as you please—A. Ge ahead. : 
@. You can say it was an afterthought, and you never thought about it 

until yesterday or to-day, or you can say it was a guide?—A. It was a guide.5 4 

' ls thateright?——A. Yes. i, 


Q. All right, we can stick to that. So we have a guide for this contract, 


according to your evidence, in the contract for the West Indies Route?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you have a lot of other contracts in your office?—A. Yes. 


@. One of the duties of your office is to go over these different subsidy A 


contracts with a view of seeing if the necessity for the paying of the subsidy 
Bill exists?——A/ Yes. . 

Q. Was this contract gone over?—A. It has been gone over. 

Q. Were the earnings gone over?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Annual earnings gone over?—A. Yes. 

@. Were these annual.earnings so small as to justify the continuance of 
the contract or not?—A. In the statement submitted, they were. 

Q. They were so-small. I'see. As a matter of fact, from the information 
I have, the company was making four per cent. Was that wrong or right?—A.. 


The statements are all here. My Deputy has them with him. They will show _ 


exactly the return for each year. . 

(). The exact rate is a matter of a difference, but the duty of your Depart- 
ment, as you very well know, is to see that, in connection with the payment of 
these annual subsidies— 

Mr. Rinrret:. What contract is that? 


Sir Henry Drayton: The contract with the Royal Mail, which the Minister f 


Says was used as a guide, to some extent. 
Mr. Suaw: It is the West Endies’ service? 
The Witness: It is the West Indies’ service, yes. 


By Sir Henry Drayton: 


Q. That the contractor is not making such a sum of money, as will enable 


“him to carry on the service without a subsidy?—-A. That is right. 


| @. And, on investigating that, you ascertained that the contractor was 
not making such a sum of money as would enable the service to be carried on, — 


and therefore, you renewed the subsidy this year?—A. That is right. 


Q. So much for that guide. Can we find another?—A. I thought you were i 


going to find something? 
[Hon. Thomas A. Low] 


Q. Now, we will go to the other contracts. How many subsidy. contracts 
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fe re te NS, ye am eee you.—A. I was Dertie for your answer. 
We tyr Gy: Can — you find anything? Can you give me another?—A. No, you 
Move the whole thing. : 
Q. I think so. | ic 
The CHARMAN: Is that all. Has any other member of the Committee any 
further questions to put to the Minister? 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 


Q. Just one or two, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Low has stated, and I will just 


make this preliminary to my question—Mr. Low made the statement a moment 

ago that in arriving at the £275,000 subsidy, this sum is shown as a fixed amount 
' and is calculated as being 25 per cent of the earnings of the ten ships?—A. 
fy + Phat is’ correct. 

Q. Therefore, I made a little calculation here, which I think will be borne 
out, if it is checked. The earnings will be £1, 100. ,0CO per annum for the ten 


’ 

i ships, according to that calculation?—-A> I will give it to you in dollars. 

2 -~ Q. I am giving it in pounds. 

q Lt By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

as Q. What is it in pounds?—A. I will give it in dollars. 

3 Sir Henry Drayton: Following the calculation you have made. 

ee By Mr. Montgomery, K.C.: 

4 ~ Q. What are the pounds? 

he ~’Sir Henry Drayton: £1,100,000. 

4 The Witness: I will give it quickly in dollars and cents. Roughly 

__ gpeaking, it is about £1,080,000. 

; By Hon. Mr. Stevens: 

aa Q. We will say, £1,100,000?—A. Yes, all right. 

ec Q. This, at 80 voyages per annum, would be £13,750 per voyage?—A. Yes, 

: if you say so. 

Q. That division, I think, is correct?—A. Yes, all right. 
Bisa CY. Now, Sir William has stated in his evidence £10,000 per voyage—he 
states, “give me £10,000 per voyage and I will ask for no ‘subsidy A. _ he 
states so, I suppose it is correct. : 
&). Well then, why give him £13,750 per voyage?—A. For the reason 
which I have given: He argued that he feared a boycott or a rate war, and — 

that was his protection, the subsidy. 

‘ Q. But he says here, now also having in mind the boycott, bedasee he 

~~ mentions that about every fifteen minutes—that is one of 'the great threats 1 

F. ‘the air, always present, so it was in his mind?—A. You had it in mifid yourself, 

_ when you were in charge of the Department. You had the same thing in 

Pee mind. 

sy Q. He ean he was willing to accept £10,000, and would be satisfied?— ‘ 


. A. Yes. 
a Q. I am asking why give him £13,750 per voyage, when-he woul be 
.. gatisfied with £10,000?—A. I do not know what he said to the Committee. 
You have the contract. If you can make a better deal with Sir ae bern 
the Committee, make it. 

‘4 Q. This contract is made— —A. I told you the aieiny represents 25 


demonstrate it, I will take a pencil and do so. It is a very simple matter. 

te Q. Sir William says that his costs per voyage are £5,800 for a round trip, 
Which i ig less than one half of the £13,750, for his costs, per round trip. 

‘3 [Hon. Thomas A. Low] 


a per cent of the earning power of the ten boats. Now, if you wish me to i 
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Mr. Syminoron, K.C.: - Operating costs? Gea ce iret Oem ty ins Bcc 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: For each voyage it is £5,800. What is the need of a 

subsidy of double that amount? ~ : a uN aa 
Mr. Symrneton, K.C.: £5,800 is only the operating costs per voyage. 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: ome 

Q. I say why a subsidy of twice that amount? What would bring about 
a subsidy of double that amount? i 

_ Mr. Symrneron, K.C.: I make that £3.000 and some odd. 

. Hon. Mr. Stevens: The subsidy 1s, £275,000; the earnings will be £1,100,- 
000. f if & | a 
Mr. Symineton, K.C.: The earnings are £13,750; the subsidy is £3,000. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: For his earnings, upon which the whole thing is based, 
but Sir William says he will be satisfied with an earning of £10,000 per voyage. 
Where is the need for such a large subsidy? 

The Wirness: ‘Only for the purpose of reducing the rates. That would 
mean a further reduction of the rates, I always had in mind that the subsidy, 
whether it was large or small, would give us control of the rates, and we could 
wipe the subsidy right out. } | ae ee 


By Hon. Mr. Stevens: : 
Q. You knew he reduced the rates 25 per cent?—A. If the statement of 
Sir William was borne out in this Committee, after investigation, I calculated - 
we would immediately reduce the rates 33 per cent, which would take care 
of the subsidy, and would provide for the return of the taxpayers or the 
shippers of this country, not only the amount of the subsidy but several hundred 
thousand. dollars besides. | 
. You figure, in your own statement,on a reduction of 25 per cent?—A. I 
have already stated, in a letter that I sent to the Chairman this morning—I ~ 
do not know whether he read it or not— ! 
The CHarrMAN: He read it. | : 
~The Wirness: That I had in mind a reduction of 33 per cent, and if the 
Committee ratifies, or if Parliament ratifies the agreement, after it had been 
established that Sir William Petersen could operate his ships at the cost he 
has submitted to the Government, it was my intention to have a reduction of 
33 per cent made in the rates. So far as these ten ships are concerned it will > 
return to the taxpayers of this country, not alone the subsidy, but several 
hundred thousand .dollars,-in addition. a 
The CuairMAN: Have you any further questions? | : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: /No. ) ae a 
By Mr. Stork: : a 
€). In connection with the question of ocean freight rates, Mr. Low, you 
had a conference with the shipping companies in Montreal. What took place 
_ at that conference?—A. Well, the matter is pretty well set out in the corre- _ 4 
_ spondence that has been submitted to Parliament. I met the shipping companies __ 
in Montreal, on several occasions. At that time I had: this one thought in 
mind, and that was the reduction in ocean rates upon cattle. I felt that the 
cattle industry of this country was a very important one, and if the Government. — 
of the day could do anything to encourage that industry that was struggling 
at the moment, that it was my duty, as Minister of Trade and Commerce, to 
make at least an attempt. I met the shipping companies’ representatives 1 
the city of Montreal and pleaded with them to make some slight reduction. 
[Hon. Thomas: A. Low] ; TCR art 
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ae 


- add to. the price of every head of cattle that the farmer had to sell in this 
country. That was my real object in meeting them. If the shipping companies, 
at that time, had shown the slightest desire to meet the wishes of the govern- 
ment or to co-operate with them, probably the whole matter would have been 
_ dropped, or rested there for the time being, but they showed no inclination to 
_ meet us, in the slightest degree, and no further negotiations took place, so far 
as the companies were concerned. 
The Cuatrman: Any further questions? Has Counsel any questions? If 
neither Counsel nor the Committee have any questions, Iam going to thanks 
Mr. Low for his attendanie here and discharge him as a witness. 
fas Mr. Montcomery, K.C.: I think it is only fair to say, in connee aon with 
Ss that, that Mr. Preston was in England when all this took place. 
Ns ~The CuatrMan: We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Low. Is there any 
/ other witness we are to hear to-night? 
_ Mr. Symineron, K.C.: Are there any other witnesses at all, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuamrMan: Well, there was Mr. O’Hara. 
Sir Henry Drayton: We do not need him, after the Minister’s admission 
as to the other contracts and how they were dealt with. 


7, 


Ae 


letter been filed? ” 

The Cuatrman: I read all that to the Committee thie morning. 

“The Wrrnsss: Do you wish to ask me anything about this, Mr. Shaw? 

The Cuargman: I want if possible to bring this hearing to a close. 

The Wirness: I am prepared to establish every statement made in that 
letter. The records of the office will establish every statement in that letter. 
_ . -Mr. Suaw: I had forgotten that it was read. 

: The CuHairMan: Then that is all the witnesses we have to hear. I am sure 
-) we are all somewhat relieved to be through with the hearing. My 
a ~ Sir Henry Drayton: There is one other witness, that is, Mr. Sayles, but 
f 

ys 


¥f * eye z 


Sa aa eS STN ae gE. lina joe aaa 
Seer rel Cot, al tat ie Ov ae TEAR INCI ty i 


IT think we can take him without the aid of Counsel. 
Mr. Rinrret: Who is that? 


Se Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Sayles; he has some information on de chilled 

i meat business; it is not at all technical. 

‘ee The CuairMAN: The next question for us to decide is when we shall meer 

again. To-morrow is a legal holiday; the House is not going to sit, and I think 

- this Committee has earned the right to a holiday as well as “the House. Before 
we discuss the question of when we shall meet again, I have been told by Counsel 


_. own feeling, and I hope it will be concurred in by the members of the Com- 


their assistance. 
Sir Henry Drayton: There was some memoranda to be filed by both parties. 


» The. CHAIRMAN: This is subject to the filing of the memoranda. 
: ' [Hon, Thomas A. Low] 


said to aoa rp you will agree to. eho a Pcnciot of $1.50 or - $2. a head, ne 
will ask the Government to supplement that by a subsidy, in some form fe 
or another, of $5 or $6,” which would reduce the cost to, say $8, which would 


Mr. Suaw: I saw it in the letter of the Minister this morning. Has the 


that they are not desirous of addressing the Committee on the evidence. My 


4 mittee, is that to have an adequate presentation of the facts it would mean that 
Counsel would really have to address us for several hours. Possibly we have 
4 followed the evidence closely enough to dispense with the argument of Counsel. | 
Under these conditions, unless the members of the Committee feel differently — 

_ to what I do in the matter, I am going to tell Counsel that we are very much — 

Pa: obliged to them for all the help they have been to us, and that we will not acre a 
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Sir Henry Drayton: I think they would help the Committee if they would — 
send in a memorandum, not too long and not too argumentative, giving the — 
points they think ought to be considered in the evidence, — fin 
Mr. Suaw: I might suggest too that if Counsel would give us in a short 
form a statement of the legal situation, so far as the Merchants Shipping Act 
is concerned, and so far,as the power of the Imperial Shipping Board is con- 
cerned, with references, I think it would help us. - ~~ ty 
The Cuatrman: I have asked the Department of Justice to give us an 
opinion as to the powers of the Merchants Shipping Act. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I think Counsel will be really of some assistance if 
they will put in a memorandum, simply indicating the different points they 
want to be considered, with a reference to the pages of the evidence supporting 
those points. | 

The CuarrmMan: What do Counsel think of that suggestion? Of course 
Counsel will do just what the Committee wants them to do I feel certain. The — 
Hon. Mr. McMurray feels that it would be helpful, and I will ask them to do 
that; just a brief, succinct presentation of the points on the side of the steam- — 
ship companies, and—perhaps I should not say, ‘the other side,” but the view 
Mr. Symington takes and the view the steamship companies take of this matter. 

Mr. Montcomery, K.C.:—The: whole thing? | 

The Cuairman: The whole thing. eg 

Sir Henry Drayton: Make it as short as you like, certain things you think 
ought to be considered, and the supporting evidence at pages so and so, with — 
your conclusions, in four or five lines. 

Mr. Rinrret: Mr. Symington is assisting the Committee;*he is not really 
representing any side. ‘ 

Sir Henry Drayron: If he just goes on representing the side he has been 
representing, he will be doing justice to it. ‘ | 

The Cuatrman: Are Counsel taking the instructions the Chair is giving? 

Mr. Symincton, K.C.: I am at the service of the Committee, Mr. Chair- _ 
man. I have no doubt that whatever you ask me to do, I will do. Mr. Mont- 
gomery has a right to do anything he wants to do ; that is his position, I 
suppose. 5 

The Cuarrman: You might bring out before us the points you think par- 
ticularly merit our attention, and Mr. Montgomery will do the same, perhaps 
approaching the subject from a somewhat different angle. . 

Sir Henry Drayton: I would go further, and ask Mr. Donald to put in 
a& memorandum. : ce : 

' The Cuarrman: And I will go farther than that, and add Mr. Flintoft and 
Mr. McKenzie. ; ae 

Sir Henry Drayton: ‘No, that will be too many. 

The Cuamrman: We do not need to read them unless we want, to. 

Mr. Monrcomery, K.C.: I hope the Committee will not ask me to prepare 
a statement and then not read it. a 

_ The Cuairman: Sir Henry Drayton suggests that Mr. Symington and Mr. 
Montgomery and, if Mr. Donald desires, he should put in a memorandum also. # 
_ The next question to decide is, when shall we meet again ‘for conference? 
- Ido not want to meet to-morrow, and I do not think we should méet to-morrow. — a 
I would suggest that we meet on Friday morning at 11 o’clock. A smaller room a 
than this will suit our convenience better. Shall we say Friday at 11 oclock; 
is that satisfactory to everybody? ae 
_* Mr. Monrtcomery, K.C.: If it will be any easier to dispose of it, we can 
give a verbal argument just as easily as a written memorandum. ~~ | er 


ce as” ra 


we me ee ask for pak, 


oni ner it, ‘and come to a conclusion without any aid from Counsel, — 
Mr. Rivrret: I think so too. . Ss ete 
The CHAIRMAN: Then I will release Counsel. ei the furnishing 0 us. wi 


any f memoranda. 
pare, in : reference to the contracts. 
The CHAIRMAN: That goes 1 in, 2! course. Shall i say that et Committee y 


ee. Giticnert What will be our ork “Ot Reda Mr. Ciwirteany: se : 


es The CuamrMan: Our work will be to discuss what our General Report 
all be. I think we should get together at once. i 
Ne think Tshall aa Pu this Committee until half past 11 0 ‘clock. on Friday 
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EXHIBIT No, 96 


f 


TORONTO, Ont., 30th December 1924. 


J. A. Morics, Esa., 

Foreign Freight Agent, : 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Toronto, Ont. 

: Ocean Rates—General 

: Dear Sir,—lIf consistent, I should like very much to obtain the prevailing 

ocean rates on the commodities listed on the attached statement from West 

St. John to United Kingdom ports. I am endeavouring to bring up to date 

eertain data which I had previously prepared in this connection, and would 

appreciate it if you could kindly arrange to let me have the present rates on the 

commodities mentioned, or such of them as may be readily available. 


(: Yours faithfully, 


S. B. BROWNING, 
Manager—Transportation Department. 


- 2 Yee! ie - * 
: Se rae 


Commodity— | 
London, 
Liverpool, 
- Avonmouth port for Bristol, 
Glasgow, Havre. 
Manchester, | 
Belfast and Dublin. | 
Starch, in bags or boxes. 
Sugar, 
Syrup in barrels, 
Tron and Steel bars, etc., 
Vehicles, and parts, 
Washing Machines, Wringers and parts. 
Woodenware: viz. 
Brooms and Whisks, 
Chair Stock in the rough; 
Cooperage Stock. 
Doors, mouldings and Joiners’ Work. 
Dowels, 
Dressed Lumber, Flooring, etc. 
Furniture Stock, ‘ 
Handles, 
Poles, 
Veneer, 
Ironing Boards, 
Pastry Boards, 
Shoe lasts, 
Maple Blocks, 
Splints, 
Staves, 
Wood Rims, 
Wood pulleys, $1.00 per 100. 
Pulley Blocks, 
Washboards, 
Wooden Spoons. 
General Cargo. 
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18561 
The Canadian Manufacturers Ass’n., 
, Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 
, Toronto, Ont. 
Attention Transportation Dept. 


GENTLEMEN,—As requested in yours of December 30th, I am pleased to — 
‘attach for your information statement of ocean rates on several commodities _ 
from West St. John to United Kingdom Ports, and to Havre, France. Ad a 

These are the present rates and are subject to change without notice. 


Yours truly, 


A.E.G,: M. ae 

Foreign Freight Agent, _ . 

Ocean rate from West St. John, N.B., to Havre, France eae os 
Commodity — } ne 
Starch in bags or boxes, 274c. per 100 lbs. tie 
Sugar Refined in bags, 30c. per 100 Ibs. vy. 
Sugar Refined in barrels, 35c. per 100 Ibs. | ao 
Sugar Refined in cases, 35c. per 100 Ibs. } | ee. 
Syrup, Corn in barrels, 30c. per 100 lbs, BG Dy oN f 
Syrup, Cane, 40c. per 100 lbs. | ae 


Iron or steel bars, loose, $8.00 per 2,240 lbs. at 
Automobile Parts, unassembled, $10.00 per 40 cu. ft. or 2,240 lbs. ship’s | 

option. , eg 
Automobiles, Pleasure, Chassis or bodies, set up or knocked down up to 209 

tons, $10.00 per 40 cu. ft. or 2,240 Ibs. ship’s option. aie 
Washing Machines, $1.35 per 100 Ibs. 
Brooms in’ bundles or cases $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
Whisks, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 Ibs. ship’s option. ree. 
Chair Stock, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s. option. OES aa 
Cooperage Stock, 55c. per 100 Ibs. 4 
Doors, unprotected carried at owner’s risk of damage or breakage, 75c. per ; 

100 lbs. , Ute 
Wood Moulding in white, 75c. per 100 Ibs. E A 
Wood Moulding finished, 40c. per cu. ft. or.75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. © 
Dowels, heavy, 50c.. per 100 Ibs. ot, 
Dowels, light, 70c.. per 100 lbs. ‘ meine” 
Flooring strips, heavy, 75c. per 100 lbs. 
Flooring strips, light,.75c. per 100 Ibs. | Tagen 
Lumber, heavy, 40c. per 100 Ibs. ees 
Lumber, light, 50c. per 100 Ibs. X 
Furniture stock in the white in cases or crates knocked down, 40c. per cu. ft. 

or 75e. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. ) 
Handles in barrels, cases, bags or crates— im 

Straight, 60c. per 100 Ibs, : 

_*D”, 65c. per 100 Ibs. ; 

Not otherwise specified, 75c. per 100, tbs. 
Veneers in crates or cases, 75c. per 100 lbs. xi 
Bake Boards, wooden, knocked down, $1.00 per 100 lbs. 
Ironing Boards, wooden, $1.00 per 100 Ibs. : 
Staves, finished in bundles, 40c. per 100 lbs. » Bares 


* 


ie 


<a) 


oy 


p 
A al Spoons, SI. 00 per 100 Ib ee tS Oe 
anit ales ocean | rate a 400, per cu. i 


a oi ce feo West St. ee NB, to tendon Liverpool, “Avonmoutl 
Glasgow, Pacanel a Belfast and Dublin j 


* 


“Stareh in ie or boxes— 
London, Liverpool, 21c. per 100 Ibs. 
~ Glasgow, 22ic. per 100 Ibs. wh | 
Avonmouth, 22c. per 100 lbs. ‘(from Portland, Me.) 
Cueheten, 21c. per 100 lbs... 
Belfast and Dublin, 22c. per 100 lbs. 
x See refined in bags, Q5e. per 100 lbs. 
Sugar refined in barrels, 35c. per 100 lbs. 
_ Sugar refined in cases, 30¢. per 100 lbs. 
- Syrup, corn, in barrels, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
Syrup, cane, 25c. per 100 lbs. : 
y om or steel bars, loose, he 00 per aaah lbs. 


nae ‘Dbe. per cu. eb 
eid Machines, wooden, without mechanical or electrical attachments, ; 
| $1.00 per 100 Ibs. 
| Washing Machines, other than Waudey ety electrical or raceieut (ans attach- 
: ments, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75c. per 100 lbs. ship’s option. ; 
- Brooms in bundles or cases, $1.50 per 100 Ibs. ee 
‘ Doors, subject to follewing clause “Unprotected”—carried at owner’s risk 
oe i damage or breakage, 50c. per 100 lbs. ae eee Po 
i “Wood mouldings, in white, 50c. per 100 lbs. : : Ce 
~ Wood mouldings, finished, $1.00 per 100 lbs. 
Dowels, heavy, 45c. ‘per 100 Ibs. 
- Dowels, light, 55c. per 100 lbs. if 
‘Parquetry Flooring, 65c. per 100 lbs. 
‘Flooring Strips, heavy, 35c. per 100 lbs. 
- Flooring Strips, light, 45c. per '100 lbs. 
_ Lumber, heavy, 35c. per 100 lbs. 
~ Lumber, light, 45c. per 100 lbs. 
- Furniture Stock, in the white, in cases or crates, knocked down, 


Ae 


ep”, 0c. per 100 Ibs. 
La eONot ‘otherwise specified, 75c. per 100 Ibs. 
- Veneers in crates and cases, 65c. per 100 Ibs. 
- _Bakeboards, wooden, knocked down, 75c. per 100 arias 
ie _ Troning Boards, wooden, 40c. per cu. ft. or 75e, per 100 lbs. ship’ 0 
ea e Blocks—(Please give description, what used for, etc.) 
De ants 40c. Be cu. ft. or 75e. perf el os ee option 


File 504, Lf i 
eee Mechs Association, ; 
r Toronto, Ont. 


‘3 Widespread publicity given content filed you Quran Rates ‘Conon te 
ttawa. Reports show five hundred sixty six per cent increase rates seve: 
commodities present time over nineteen hundred fourteen. Figures used a 


general cargo rates in tariff for goods not particulraly rated. Any commodity 
which there i is movement ane given ie a Do 2 know ee 


1 ane Syrup, Iron Ore, Steel tte loose, Wooden ipa Boards: Shoe ee 
ey es eae oy Cottonseed, aioe eas Flow ee 


W. M- enable is oe sae . 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Telegram) . 


; M. Fa oatricls Toronto, Ont., (27). 
“Ec reign Frt. Traffic Mer., Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal, Que. 


Yours twenty second aatenenn filed Ocean Rates Committee Co ae 
oe with 1925 No Regs aa Lk Last De eae months 


*Starchyin bags or boxes. ...5.. 0. actrees per LOO toe ...|20c. per 100 Ibs... 
FOR OE IMD AOS oo Lt AES eto Ac. MAS ASR Se 13c. per 100 Tbs...) ......125¢.-per 100 Ibs... :. 
Srupoorn, My DbLe cs Sa oe Sesian qlee. DER TOOTS eb Gs Qo per TOOT peace ake 
Wyrup, cane. in bbls! esa Oca hat re wir idees per LOOA bs! wi ys or oes per 100 ibe i. at i: 
“lhom or weee! Bars, Loose ys.) econ seid No rates in tariff.)..:.... $7 per gross ton.....) 
Automobile Parts, Unassembled.............. 1 790s pereul tha eek 250. per Cutt eye The 
_ Automobiles, Pleasure Chassis, or bodies, set/11-79c. per cu. ft..2..... 20G. DEL Cu: Th. 9 tas ee 


up or knocked down, up to 3 tons. 
~ Washing Machines, Wooden, without mechan-|7-97c. per cu. ft. 
~~. qJeal or electrical attachments. 


$1 per 100 lbs....... 


Washing Machines, other than wooden with} No rates in tariff. Prob-|40c. per cu. ft....... 
‘ electrical or mechanical attachments. ably no movement. : sik 
» Brooms, in bundles or cases........... eet ane 6-379e. per Cucfta ao $1.50 per 100 lbs..... 


50c. per 100 lbs......| : a 


, 


Doors, subject to clause ‘‘Unprotected, carried|7-97c. per cu. ft 
at owner’s risk of damage or breakage. 


@ 5) ee ep hlsi® 


SOW ood Mould ings, ip wihtite. 60. Gon AOTC. pereu: Th. Wy pelces 50¢, per: 100 lbs... 3." 
Wood Mouldings, in white (Finished).........|7-97c. per cu. ft..... .... {$1.00 per 100 Ibs... 
Pee AEWEIS WHLOAWY Yh i CG iccu mete, Sida Mis hae O76) PEMCUTE 48s 45¢. per 100 lbs...... 
PAE EGO TRD I Wage Te Ore abe aA say 7 Ole. per cuitbeais e -,|55¢e. per 100 tbs...... 


MParwnesty £ loormg o/h er a Ul te No rates in tariff. Prob-|65c. per 100 lbs......J 
UA PANG ea ably no movement.. teh a fea 
35¢. per 100 lbs. 


> Flooring Strips (Heavy)....,................ |98e. per 100 Ibs 


held) PYG NS eal he 


a loonue Strips (larht).. 5 60 cu i aa 29. per 100 lbs... .2.. .|45c. per 100 lbs....>. 
A CMe LPOR ry) uc eis Ne ANG lige 21¢. per 100 lbs..... acs @ (890, per 100 Tbs uni re ere 
Lumber (Light)...... SM ath Shure og Ue eG Ae at 27c. per 100 Then) (i) ei 45¢, per 100 los: us yaa Bee 
Furniture Stock, in the white, in cases or|7-97c. per cu. ft......... o1:.00 per 100 Losi. oh ows 
vo) erates, knocked down. se Mi Hoes h 
“Handles, in bundles, cases, bags or crates|22c. per 100 lbs.......... AQe. per 100 Ibs..... 
(Straight). : ade 
oibiand ies) and all others yc jf) oli). ducrccance d2c, per 100 Ibs is.) 2) a0e. per dee Moin, yet ict 
eo NeNSere: IMerales OF Cases... 50 0) Sho ass 7:97. per Ch. £6... 23, 4.1608. per 100 Tage. 2: 
ee bamenoaras wooden K Dei ya. uk lie 6-800. per cust ci oe. per 100 lose cis Ss 
Fae Lomine Boards: wooden. i. lei ice eres bl C3796. penicul ie Ve Loe. veces 
Pale eck idea: Su se eh Maly ea a oleh ae ate; per LOO bese se be : DOS. ...-- 
Shoe Lasts (Probably Last Blocks)........:. 256) perl0d hse es fad eee 
Wood Rims, in the white, loose or crated,.... TS OVC. Periewe gt, sx sae we } OS ie al 
Braves inisbed. In: Dundes. una i Me ee 6379 per CUM Ae 30c.. per 100 lbs:....: West 
PA MCS oe ay IK ca OER ane ae A ch Me aS Pa ge 1: 976s Dow GILT tees os $1.00 per 100 lbs....} 


45c. per 100 lbs...... 
75c. per 100 Ibs...... ey 
75c. per 100 lbs...... 


wy fi Fi Analagous to Berry 
ioe Bhat : Boxes. sf 
Apples, in bbls. not exceeding 7 feet, ordinary|66c. per bbl............. 90¢; Her DOLE y say: § 
». stowage. ; i, 
Apples in wooden boxes, not exceeding 1-8 cu./10-5c. per cu. ft. = 17-5e.|30c. per box......., 21° 
ft. Must be strapped or wired or guaran-| per box. ; ‘ 
_ tee given ordinary stowage. re ie Hk 
_ Apples, evaporated, in boxes, must be strapped|20c. per 100 lbs.......... 50c. per 100 lbs......} 
' or wired or gurantee given, ordinary stow- ; i 
BC ee 
Canned Goods, in boxes strapped or wired on|24-48c. per 100 lbs....... 50c. per 100 lbs...... 
two ends, or crossed strapped (Meats). en ; 


Canned Goods, in boxes strapped or wired on|9-568c. per cu. ft 
_ two ends, or crossed strapped (Fruits and} * 
Vegetables). rates ; 
Canned Goods, in boxes, single strapped. or|28-48c. per 100 lbs 
he wired: (Meats). 

Canned Goods, in boxes, single strapped or!9-568c. per cu. ft 
wired (Fruits and Vegetables). 
seerte ee boxes, not strapped or wired|28-48c. per 100 lbs. 
- (Meats). ice ; rine 
nned Goods, in boxes, not strapped or wired|9-568c. per cu. ft........|60c. per 100 lbs... 


50c. per 1001s ooh 


55¢.\per 100 Ibs......| 
5Bc. per 100 1bs......, 
60c. per 100 Ibs......] | 


Us ata acracuey ar: 


eee eee 


17¢. per 100 Tose t74 4 es 40c. per 100 lbs...... 
Salles iP 40c. per 100 Ibs...... 


ic. per 100 Lbs... 05). 1800. per 100 Tbs; on. 
6:379c. per cu. ft».......|40e; per 100 lbs... 


Les per't00 dbsiia: ...{40e. per 100 lbs... 

.|6-379c. per cu. {t........|40ce. per 100 Ibs... 
See MD ake 31-32c. per 100 lbs.......|70c. per 100 lbs. 
‘Not shipped) ....0.2, .../70e. per 100 Ibs. 


per cu. ft. 
per 100 lbs. 


"4 . .|60e. 


|18¢. ee i00 Ibs. 
.|13e. per 100 lbs. . 
..|18¢. per 100 Ibs... 
et ucose, in barrels... |13c. per 100 Ibs 
Har OLS ENG Got Ia oe 19-93c. per 100 lbs. or 
11-168c. per cu. ft. 
19:93c. per 100 lbs 
dL erigalet 
Ss oe Ae nea Forks, Pica 
a ok 


ery). We 
B nders, Bela ata Mowers, ne RUST Te. per cu. ft 
Penge ont 
No Galen in tariff 
Probably no movement. 
Gian inichied: ee in cases 
( ther, Finished pee in rolls, pales OT] Lure acta eae vera gt ieee Sige atl 
bundles. : 


34: 170. per 100 lbs 


No rates in tariff 
Probably no movement. 


s 


No rates in tariff 
Probably no movement. 
No rates in tariff 

ce 

ce 

“cs 


7-17c¢. per cu. ft 
22-78c: per 100 lbs 
i pote ee va over 35, lbs. erORS. 
,in cartons 1 in Cases 28-48e. per 100 Ibs 


List—F rozen Careasses 


on, Pas, eee in boxes or eases over 35|22:78c. per 100 lbs 


Abs. 
37°02¢. per 100 lbs 
ter, ieee 53+29c. per 100 Ibs... .... 
gos, Ordinary Stge.. Monet ates Gaeta eae ENOL SOC MME COLT 2 £5 
re Pea ntat -.| Not shipped 


bik 


‘|122-78e. per 100 tbe 
17-56c. per 100 lbs 
; 17-09c. per 100 lbs. ieee 


7 
{ 


; 27c. per 100 lbs... 


,ANS, a in bags 15c. per 100 lbs 
, split dried in bags. ‘ (heaper 100 tbs. woe 
50 cane : Teen HAM OBC oper LOO dD Bi2 NS e 
ects ea 8-66c. per 100 lbs 
eat 19-93c. per 100 lbs... 
; 10-364c. per cu, ft 
ating Oil, ‘in standard barrels, or drums, 88 20¢. per ae 
ical capacity: 12 cu. ft. 3 in, 
ceeding 12 cu. ft. 3 in. i | 
n ha arrels, not exceeding ie cu. ft. ..,..7|No rates shown in tariff 


( 


ad 


.|25e. per 100 Ibs... 

25ce. per 100 Ibs.. 

25c. per 100 Ibs.. ‘ 
40c. per cu. ft. 
75c. per 100 Ibs. 8/0. 
50c. per 100 lbs 


-|50c. per 100 lbs. 38 
25. pers Ca fees ort, 


.|50c. per 100 Ibs. 8/0. ae 
256. peru, fb.) OF a 


50c. per 100 Ibs. BO. : 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. . 

60c. per cu. ft 

60c. per cu. ft 

85c. per 100 lbs 


85e. per 100 Ibs. 


No re if 
offered same as 
Zinc Ore—$7.00_ 
per gr. ton. 


70c. per 100 lbs. 

($5.50 per gr. ton: 
$7.00 per gr. ton 

$5.50 per gr. ton.... 
60c. per 100 lbs... 
75c. per 100: Ibs 

40c: per cu. ft. or} 
75c. per 100 lbs. S/O. 
25C, PER CUs Was bet 
50c. per 100 Ibs 


When not aapeed ; 
- takes10c.overlard 
in boxes, when 
single strapped 
takes 5c. over are 
in boxes. * 

$1.50 per 1Q0 Ibs... is 


50c. per 100 lbs... v. 


$1.00 per 100 lbs.....] 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs... .| 
Sac. Per CU. TG ats 
55~+c. per ew. foo. 
(No movement 1 


35c. per 100 lbs 


.|(No movement, 


Probably 50c. Ren a 
100 Ibs.) 30 3 
. per 100 Ibs... 

. per 100 lbs. 

. per 100 lbs... 

. per 100 lbs... 
. per 100. lbs... 
. per 100 lbs.... 
. per 100 lbs... . 
. per 100 lbs... 
per cu. {t.. 


$1. 50 per bbl.. 
35e. per 100 a 


85c. per half bbl. bes 
35c. per 100 lbs: . 2... 


Oct. ATane | Okt rans we | “Jan. i 
Class 1912 ‘als ale TT ey Toe enalioe. wos 
1918 1920 1920 1921 1921 


126 158 1923} 1883] 19031 166] 158 | 
oe 9953|  3473| 402 395 395 | 36031 ~~ :3493 
Cartridges. »- 150 183 224 2183] 2183] 2013| 197 


naware—barrels, ete 
es. 173 243 2855 280 |. 314 2633 2635 


173 243 2854 280 314 2634 2634 
i ; 280 Sle 8594 354 B04 2 ORR 2685 
Fish, ecieas 117 134 1683 1643 1644 151 449 
ish, dried. 126 158 1924 1883] ae OG. — 166 
d 198 237 292 2883 = 271 261 
“126 152 1865 1823 o 166 1574 
126 152 1863 1823 41 166. 15% 
ype. ag 1193 145)}) 3179s 1754 zt 162 162 
Salts, Epsom. 1113 iB We “1515 1474 4 140 140 
‘Soap, common, castile. 115 141 ifos 1713 5 158 158 
‘Twine, binder. 139 155 1693 1654 4 151 151 
re, fence. . 1073 ‘119 15383 1493 iS 140 140 | 
arn. c x153 656 6985 693 2 3265 3263 


CORA SGA CORA A Be iG) BAD CFA. CBU OL At 
ah No. No. No. No. No No. No. 
; 11-A 11-B 11-C 11-D 11-E 11-F ~11-G 
ORC. COR Ce OREO. BOG CREO) OER Ni aan ieee 
Ck. on 23 46 53 65 83 92 ah 127 
9413 


ah The tariffs to date (March 1925) were issued by the Canadian Freight Assn.; C.P.R. and C.N.R. participating c 
m5. pat rates. 


Oct, 21, 1918. BC Ca oldies the percentage increases in the inland rates, 15 per cent and 25 per eent east of Port re ur: 
oe Lee cent west of Port Arthur, both of which increases were effective in 1918. ee 
June 1, 1920.—The increases were in the Ocean charges as there were no changes in the inland rates. é 
Fic Oow rile 1920.—T he increases were the result of the percentage increases in September 1920, 40 per cent east of Port rehur 
and 35 per cent west of Port Arthur. | i 
ane, By 1921.—The reductions were the result of the so-called five per cent reduction effective all over Gunde J anu ry ¢ ! 
: , 19 21, The reductions in the through rates were the reductions in the rates from Montreal. _ ‘is pT ae 
’ Aug. 15, 1921.—There were increases in five items, reductions in three items, and in nine items no change. 
Jan. 23, 1922.—T he reductions were the result of the so-called ten per cent reduction effective all over Canada Decem er 
whet age ‘and reductions in the Ocean rates. 
- Nov. 15, 1922, June 1, 1923.—The reductions were in the Ocean charges as the rates from Montreal are the same 
as they were December 1, 1921. Latah al 


Reduetions cents per 100 Ibs. in the All Rail rates from Montreal ‘to Winunipan: — 


ye 


ie s 1 a Classes 


- 


Jan. 1, 1921, 5% reduction. 


ee Dec. 1, 1921, 10% reduction. 
Toba R. Usher. 


Less ieiriead Commodity Rates, in cents per 100 ibs. from Ports in Grent Bye to Winipen, 1912, and 
from October 31, 1918, to date. All Railfrom Canadian Seaboard. Particulars of the various tari ia. 
are shown on the last sheet. . ipsa SNe 


» 


0 


Brushes 


Periods Biscuits 


Paint; + 
Horse | Toilet 


176 


308 
407 
489- 
478 
448 
3875 
3875 
3875 


| Chinaware Wane Crockery, Earthenware 


hanclate. 


BCMILEA she te htt SEE ator Confec-._ |—————_-_—— 
Periods ~ Crates, |Bbls., Boxes} | Cocoa tionary |Casks,Bbls.|Hhds. and 
; Hhds. Casks Boxes - Crates ue: 

Thy Ue AE SA a alae MD AE AR oP 169 194 166 1633 158 131 
POCA TOL scx iducee Sahat Sen 241 278 207 214 205 178% 
MG rer O RO Pe es sal), 311 348 238 244 242 2063 
8 yt Belega 4 tc 379 430 306 312 310 261 
ECO 4 DSM Bp Ea Oa ae 3694 419 2963 3925 300 254 
LOAFER YB EE 8 EERO ena ae 4033 453 2963 3003 3003 254. 
aT Ponty | Oder ncaa eels soe Ch 347 3925 272 278 278 2344 
GRR eiOe Oz ceU e LT adem, - - 347 3924 272 278 278 2344 
aMeei timo Dai tia ant tin es 322 3675 268 272 2027445 2183 
las ile 2 ROT AOU INS AN gs ORR RA LDA aN red GUE SG cs ath ee i aR See Naeem LAE TSE ERR yA 


; Dry Goods 
Periods Cutlery = |——————————_ ——| Fancy Fish, Picked| Fish, Dried 
: CottonPiece|Dry Goods} Goods Salted in Boxes 
Goods N.O.S. 

(Ris itias aa le Is ea ale a 206 176 11 211 101 127 
Coote ety LOIS. aioe es 3 268 301 408 368 137 1783 
ners Fie OD eae Os a 379 385 587 443 154 2103 
eee NOON AL ae 461 i 453 669 5204 1963 | ~ 265 
RADU i Pe Men lne Mi vc uu 450 4434 658 514 191 258 
PAM OOS Lees os eh ip liby 387 4433 644 514 191 258 
tO LODO mi cia tna ah ee 3394 347 4555 4674 1754 2304 
TINO 5 Ein 2 a ea 3394 347 4554 465 1734 2303 
Meuse eet LO Danytisenaite ste. 3394 335 4374 4654 1694 2224 
pee ee a 


Ginger Common Glass- Hard- Hats and Can 
Periods Ale Window ware ware yoo @aps Plate Tron 
Glass Common 
BOER aed 121 121 176 171 211 120 20 E 
Oct.- 21, 1918. | ° 1693 160 Pwo be 418 1554 1554 
June 1, 1920. 2234 1714 320 257 584 171 y Weea Ws 
Oct. 11, 1920. 278 226 388 325 ' . 666 2194 219% 
Janitor e192. 271 BAM 3784 3153 655 217 £ my 
Aug. 15, 1921. Dieu 219 3294 2884 655 216 216 
am 23> 1922)> 2563 2044 312 i 289 5524 2004 2003 
ao 1d, 1922: 2564 2003 By Beds 289 5524 193 193 
Jan. 1, 1923. 2482 2004 22a 283 5173 193 193%" 
. 


Periods. Linoleum | Millinery Mineral |- Mustard Nets, In Shell, Shelled. me 
Water ‘ Fishing |Bags, Boxes|Boxes, Bbls.  — 
1) ee i. 131 429 121°} 1604 906 | 188 1 a 
Oe 21, 11918. 1784 696 1694 214 308 2474 Sore ZTG, 
June . 1, 1920. 2045 876 2234 246 756 270 277 
POctoo £1, . 1920: 259 1040 278 314 469 352 i BBE es 
branue doe. Loo): 252 1018 271 3044 458 841 SB0R. hae 
him Aug.; 15, 1921. : 242 963 271 3062 399 3383 BT eae 


Cigars, : ; Toys " 
Cigarettes 


toy 


Tarirr REFERENCES 


912—Can. ne Ry. No. EB. 2013, C:R.C. No. a 2413, Aug. 28, 1912, 


918—-No. 11, ee aon Oe Ne. 25, AOCt: } Canadian Frt. “Assn. 
4990--No.11-A, “No. 46, June ey hatte 
1920—No. 11-B, | NOs 98) ) Cb. +5 ; ea 
1921—-No. 11-6, No. 65, Jan. eee 
1921-— Now LI D, i "No. ‘83, Aug. 

1982 2No 11K; No. 92, Jan. 

G95 ING TI By ‘ No. 116, Nov. 

nes 1- G, a) No. 127. June 


: Less Carload HConin ods Rates, in cents per 100 ibs. from Ports it in Cea Britain to Winnipeg, 1! 1912, an 
" from. October 31, 1918, to date. All Rail from Canadian Seaboard. Particulars of Be various ari. 
a ‘shown i ion the last sheet.—Concluded A 
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PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, 1925 


e 


Special Committee appointed to consider the 


Resolution 


to give the Government of Canada control over 
certain ocean rates 


Proceedings of the Committee 


No. 28—Tuesday, June 9, 1925 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


EVIDENCE 


Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P. 


EXHIBITS 


~ Filed by Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P. 


No. 100—Participation Certificate of United Grain Growers Limited Live 
. Stock Pool. (Read into evidence). 


No. 101—Quotations, Smithfield Market. (Read into evidence). 


No. 102—Sales and average prices of Cattle at Winnipeg, 1922. (Read 
into evidence). 


OTTAWA 
\ F. A. ACLAND 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1925 


4 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


HovusE oF COMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 424, 
WEDNEspay, June 9, 1925. © 


~ The Committee met, in camera, at 4 o’clock, p.m., the Chairman, Mr. 
McMaster, presiding. 


@Present: Messieurs Sir Henry Drayton, Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, ° 
Johnston, McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. MeMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon. Jy: 
Sinclair, Stork —12. 


The Clerks were instructed to retire during the discussion of the Chairman’s 
draft Report. 


The Committee continued in public session. 


Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P., who was in attendance at the request of the 
Committee, gave evidence and retired. 


During the course of his evidence Mr. Sales filed Exhibit No. 100, ‘ Partici- 
pation certificate of United Growers, Limited, Live stock pool”’; Exhibit No. 
101, ‘“ Quotations, Smithfield Market ”. Exhibit NO. L022 Sales and average 
prices of cattle at Winnipeg, 1922”; all of which were read into evidence. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.35 o’clock, p.m., to meet again at 11.30 
o'clock, a.m., on Thursday, June 11, 1925. 


S. R. GORDON, 
H. D. DEWAR, 


Clerks of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


CoMMITTEE Room 424, 
Houser or Commons, 
Tuerspay, June 9, 1925. 


The Special Committee annonces to consider the resolution to give the 

Government of Canada control over certain ocean rates by confirming an agree- 
ment between His Majesty and Sir William Petersen, K.C.B.E., as set out in 
said resolution, met at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. MeMaster, presiding, 


- 


Mr. Tuomas Sates called. 


The CuHairMAN: You are a Member of the House of Commons? 
Mr. Saues: Yes, sir. 
The CuatmrMANn: For the constituency of— 

/ Mr. Sates: Saltcoats. 


The Cuarrman: You have been sood enough, Mr. Sales, to indicate to us 
that you have some information which you believe will ‘be of value to us ‘con- 


cerning the export, or possible export, of chilled beef from this country? 


Mr. Satxs: I do not use the words ‘chilled ‘beef ’’—dressed beef. 

Sir Henry Drayton: Mr. Sales, I am going to ask you to give your informa- 
tion just as you have it. I think that will be the best way. 

Mr. Sates: Mr. Chairman, in order not to take up any more of the time of | 
_ the Committee than is necessary, I have put my ideas on paper, and with your 


permission I shall present them in that form; and then I shall be glad to answer _ 


any questions that you may care to ask. At the outset, I want to make it 
iperfectly clear that nothing in my remarks should be interpreted as a suggestion 
that I am in opposition to the efforts of the Government or of this Committee’ 
in trying to find whether there is any possible way of reducing rates, especially | 
on cattle, a subject which is very important to a large number of people, and 
one in which I am specially interested. If it is possible to get a reduction in 
the rates on cattle, nobody would be better pleased than I; and if it is found 
possible to reduce rates, my remarks may be regarded in the light of a supple- 
mentary proposition. If, on the other hand, it is found impossible to reduce the 
rates, 1t may be regarded as an alternative proposition. 

During the session of 1923 there was a Special Committee appointed by the 
House to enquire into agricultural conditions and amongst other things the 

question of ocean rates on cattle was enquired into. 

| As one of the members of that committee after listening to the mass of 
evidence given by ship owners as to their increased costs and their experience 
(fn carrying cattle and in private conversation with many of them, I came to 
the conclusion that there was not much hope of a material reduction in these 
rates, and I also came to the conclusion that under the burden of these rates, 
the men engaged in the cattle business cannot.continue with any hope of the 
industry being carried on at a profit. 
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Dake with hh iaier ne of my Saeaea c would , 
to the average price of steers 1,200 pounds and over,—that is the highest: 
of steer—as furnished from the market roe of the Dominion Bureau 
Statistics. 


1922 average at Winnipeg... .. .. .. .. $4 98 porenencvedh) pees 
1923 average at Winnipeg.. ..... .... 5 12 per hundred. ' 
1924 average at Winnipeg... ..... ..... 5 14 per hundred. 


From this must be deducted on an average $1 per cwt. as the cost of i 
getting the animal from the farm to Winnipeg market. oi 

In proof of that statement, here is a return for one animal shipped in a 
carload lot from Langham, 506 miles from Winnipeg. This animal weighed 
1,210 pounds and the marketing costs were $12.94 slightly exceeding $1 per 
cwt. ei 
Sir Henry Drayton: I think that is a startling thing, and- ve return 4 
should be filed. It is an awful burden on the trade. fs 


: EXHIBIT No. 100 ieee 
Form 882. Im-6-23. 27474. P100 ? Pana 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
Livestock DEpaRTMENT 


le 


i St. Boniface, Man. M7 
July 16, 1923 Pro. No. 622 
Co-OPERATIVE Poo. aN ia 
PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATE No. 426 Re 
Received from D. Anderson, - Ht ‘ 
Laughan. ; 
Valuation 
No. Head Kind Marks Weight === 
Price Amount : 
$7 ets hea 
1 CO Wiles PE bad High ‘red 2: 344 TC ALOM Roti Shee cin Ae 22 O05) 
SCE USE Bhp aur RAO RR pean aa md EAR Une DP Ea neh Cmett nN PM OUMMUde PAA a MU MBONS ION = TR MA faah Cyd Vb UNI R Ue MRR Tia ee Ki 
eA MRC ALAN drat BENET Ge Mea NaR gO, Dua| We ie ate gen RU MEME eee MS aa OUT ae Se NLL SAUL Se oa oe a 
CUCL ALN AL TOU NG cox cg kc’ pints Cael CH ia os PR wc a | A wwe eeu Raiden ak Ciere cree Ce Ree 22 50a ke 
Depuct 
Inward Expenses (Freight, Feed, Insurance, Commission, Etc.) Cie a 
ama UWA ces atch ig a a ee ee ROA ernnen mclnerioni iti Dineen wth yh Le Cap J. 12 OR 
Our cheque herewith for balance.........0..........: AR NOR Rea A RANGA MS IEE 9 Sone 
4 Peet nt 
, IMPORTANT Gia 
ea 
THIS CERTIFICATE ENTITLES THE HOLDER TO PARTICIPATE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF a ‘ef et oat 


- POOL PROFITS. 
THE HOLDER MUST NOTIFY THE COMPANY OF ANY CHANGE OF ADDRESS AFEER. THIS 
CERTIFICATE HAS BEEN ISSUED 

| WHEN CORRESPONDING REFER TO THE ABOVE PARTICIPATION CERTIFICATE NUMBER. 


a 


[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] ; 


od ‘The ants 


Mey I 1 interpolates th this question: You ocd to us 
this one bill to show that the cost has been a little over a cent a pound for 


marketing from a point West of Winaipes 


Mr. Saues: 506 miles. 

The CuarrMan: West of Winnipeg? 

Mr. Saues::> Yes. 

The CuHatrMAN: Would that be a typical case? 


Mr. Sates: Take Battleford, which is still further West, to the Alberta 
boundary, and further West than that, it is all tributory to Winnipeg and the 
coast. I think it fairly represents the average cost of getting an animal to 


- Winnipeg from Saskatchewan. The animal weighed 1,210 pounds, and _ it 


realized in the market $22.50, leaving to the man for himself, $9.56. He 
lives seven miles from the station ‘and he had to deliver that animal, and that 


is what he got for it. Another point is that it was not marketed in the fall 


rush, when 50 per cent to 76 per cent of the cattle are marketed; this was 


a marketed on July 16, 1923. 


Taking a 1,200 pound steer sold in Winnipeg at $5 per cwt, makes a 


‘total price of $60. Deduct. $12 for freight and marketing expenses leaves © 
- $48 as a return to the farmer for the production of that steer. 


I put this bill in for the reason that Dr. Grisdale in the course of ‘his 
evidence before this Committee quoted a rate of $18.10, a through rate, for 
shipping a steer from Lethbridge. 

I would like to point out that for every one man,who has: a carload of 
export cattle we have to deal with the situation of 1,000 men who have only 
two or three steers suitable for the export market, and who must pay the 
local carload rate and costs to Winnipeg, amounting as I say to pracuoally 


- $1 per cwt. 


Then he has to pay 85 cents per ewt. for feed. What I want you to 
realize is that the farmer cannot continue under these conditions. 


Mr. McKay: Did you say 85 cents per pound? 
Mr. Sates: No, per hundred. | 
Mr. McKay: He pays a dollar per hundred weight from the West to 


Winnipeg? 


Mr. Sates: That includes freight and marketing charges. 
Mr. McKay: Is the 85 cents per cwt. for feed included there? | 
Mr. Sates: No, that is for freight and marketing charges alone, and then 


there is the feed on the top of that. So many people think that the through 
rate from Winnipeg is cheap and that that is the only thing to be considered. 


Hon. Mr. McMurray: You would have a through rate from Battleford 


“s ‘to Montreal? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, but you have not one man in a thousand who can get 
the advantage of it. 

Sir Eugene Fiset: In other words, it is by carload? 

Mr. Saues: Yes. 


Mr. Sates: Twenty-five years ago a farmer was receiving for heavy — 


steers $40 at his own point. The question will probably arise whether that 
was profitable to him. I would say, at that time, yes, but I would draw 


attention to the fact that the increased cost of everything enters into produc- — 
tion to-day as compared with that period. To give only one instance—land 


on which I paid at that time, only $2 taxes on a quarter section of 160 acres, 


are now $80. 


{[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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I am convinced that as practical men our minds must be directed (eusome a 
other method of marketing. The only other practical alternative is to ship 
dressed beef. The objection is raised that it has been tried and proved a — 


failure. This objection to my mind, is far from well founded. One experiment, 


comprising 17 shipments, carried on between May and December, 1921, totalling © 


in weight 1,200,000 pounds by Harris Abattoir Company, and I am going to 
quote from ‘the remarks of Mr. McLean, Vice-President of the Company, in 
a paper read before the Live Stock Union at Brandon in November, 1922. In 
the first part of his report he deals generally with the cattle industry and 
its misfortunes arising particularly from, first, deflation of prices following 
the war; and second, the United States Tariff imposed in June, 1921, and 


amended in September, 1922. On page 12 he begins to deal with the experi-- 


ment they carried on in shipping dressed beef. 

Mr. McKay: What do you mean by “ dressed beef ’’? 

, Mr. Sates: I mean beef killed here, quartered, and carried over in oe 
storage, probably at a temperature of 32 or 33 degrees, shipping only 60 per 
cent of the weight, instead of taking the hooves, entrails and so on. 

Mr. McKay: You think that that would encourage the farmers to raise 
cattle? | 

Mr. Sates: That deals with another side of the question which you will 
appreciate if you let me go on. 

Mr. McLean states that they included in their expenses all out-of-pocket 
expenses, costs of labour and wraps at Toronto, freight to seaboard, ocean freight, 
loading charges, freight and landing charges in England, and the expenses 
totalled $3. 98 per 100 pounds or practically 4 cents per pound. The 17 ship- 
ments lost an avearge of 24 cents per pound. 

This statement taken ‘by itself looks rather discouraging, bu the question 
arises as to whether that loss of 24 cents per pound can be overcome to such an 
extent that a profit can be shown. I think it can. 

Mr. McLean goes on—“ The losses became so heavy hat we were forced 
to discontinue the shipments. However, an analysis of the results gives some 


ground for optimism. While the loss on shipments is equivalent to about one 


farthing per pound we are convinced that the beef we shipped was worth on 
the British market 4 cents per pound and probably 6 cents per pound more 
than we actually received, and we were further convinced that had conditions 
been such as to permit continuous shipments, this Canadian beef would very 
soon have commanded a price much higher than that received for our experi- 
mental shipments. I am placing on file the prices quoted at Smithfield market 
_ during the period these shipments were made of English home-killed beef, 
Canadian killed in England, Canadian chilled, Argentine chilled.’ 


[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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EXHIBIT No. 101 
-- APPENDIX 
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QvuoTATIONS SMITHFIELD MarkKet—TAKkEN FrRoM LONDON: 


; 2 ‘ ; Canadian 
—- English Canadian Canadian Argentine | Chilled over 
Chilled Chilled Argentine 
pe Dhaba 6 Syed HAT 6 Se eae 
May 2 pS NE NT, gel aC a : 3 ; 4 — e 
ear Sil oy nee | a ae 
22) 9 SOLE SASHIMI RS) 9 ae 1 31 hy eae —_— — — “7 
RES ae ihe wen age LG la, 1 43 LON — — — 7 
LEO, CEE OE ee astt Sam LM Be hi Bt —_ — — 7 
z i OER Tc Ce 1 aa Ay Oe —_— — — 7 
¥ Sit I 2 A a AND A CoO 1 24 1, 24 —_—- — 73 
BOE Vane e c y Cae Picas pont, pean 
July TE ee ETN AM b Whee Toe. —_- — —  6t 
n AN eS: PUL TNS Ra ae — 113 — iil —_—- — — 7 
29 We) ps SS aha a UR if + 1 5 — — 7% 
FANG MENS IGN RN SAS ReMi 1.43 I Ae 73 ere We —} 
Bren Oe We Lier idle eo — 62 
< il BE ek ker ut tag ite 10 — 8s] 18 =Oet 
ene rata at eit PK ett re Pay Aaiay pa ie ay ie ay) 6 
Be een Hale Wie wee: 1 1 1 2 4 ea ne 83 
BRCM Wee ek RNa. carts coh boets 1 83 
s POR ENGR Recta 2 hese yins Caeie ht 1 He 1 t en — 8 
i He ae SS RENT aD ae oy i ie a say Matos ain TE +2 cts. 
22 Realm lh Sp iqyiel\e, cet ©) pl’ (wine )s! piisiya Je! al win) « es 10% Te ARES aI 7 
NSS AEE ER Oa — il 104 — 8 — 62 min 
SR EOG SUR. lira! leeway ena: — 104 —_ = — 7 — $52 Bien 
oo RE See SCRE RRO ER Sigs at ee Pg 
CESS A tag ae snes nthe Na fly Be 
MMM Geis LUN SOM ale be dt — 93 — of — 7% — 61 Bes 
CS SS i ae LO s Oe SV OaTE 62 aie 
Oa EI ES aa (CN ea — 9% — 3 — . gt — 63 Disne 
% ie ee ene h Ts ee aa 84 F — 83 — 7 moa Be 
fe BoE eee RE es a ae = 83 — 5 — 7% — 7 equal 
Ie E Mee NN way le wit ve 2 ant ey — + — — 6; 2a Gan 
WATE aie Og CRAG a — 83 — 83 — 63 — 6} 
5) ES DG AR ae a — 9 | — gt — 16 Oe 
ht oi Ths SOR — 10} — 7 — 7 — 53 4 cts. 


Notr.—lIt will be noticed that in the beginning of these shipments, the price was below that received 
for Argentine, but that by Sept. 15 it was 2 cts. over, 3 cts. over on Sept. 29, maintaining that price for a 
month. On Nov. 10, it reached a point of 5 cts. over and it will be further noticed that on this date, it is 
only 2 lower than the price obtained for Canadian beef killed in England and only 3 lower than English” 
beef, and on Nov. 17, the price quoted is + over Canadian beef slaughtered in England and % below the 
home killed product. 

It is in my opinion rather unfortunate that this experiment closed just at the time that it appeared 
to be establishing itself on the British market. | 


Sir Henry Drayton: Are there any particular items in that statement 
to which you wish to draw attention? 


Mr. Satus: Yes, at the bottom there is a note which reads 


“Tt will be noticed that in the beginning of these shipments, the 
price was below that received for Argentine, but that by September 15 
it was 2 cents over, 3 cents over’on September 29, maintaining that price 
for a month. On November 10th, it reached a point of 5 cents over and 
it will be further noticed that on this date it is only 3/8 lower than the 
* price obtained for Canadian beef killed in England and only 3 lower than 
English beef, and on November 17th, the price quoted is § over Canadian 
beef slaughtered in England and 3 below the home killed product. It is 
in my opinion rather unfortunate that this experiment closed just at the 
time that it appeared to be establishing itself on the British market.” 
Sir Evcens Fiser: Why was that experiment closed? 
(Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Mr. Saues: I do not know; I am going to find out from Mr. McLean. a 
Sir Henry Drayton: They could not get a continuity of shipments a 
supplies. : ta ea Ce 
Mr. Sates: On page 138 Mr. McLean points out that as against the cost n 
of $53 for transporting the live animal, the dressed beef could be transported 
jand sold in England at a cost of $28. He says this beef will be quite as good 
. as beef from cattle shipped alive—indeed in the opinion of Canadian butchers, 
: the dressed beef would be better, for the beef after slaughtering will be out 
continuously in a controlled temperature. It will be landed,in England within Be 
-two weeks from the date of slaughtering and will, according to Canadian — 
standards, be then in prime condition for cutting. I may say that that agrees 
with the English standards also. The English gave to our best Canadian 
cattle shipped alive, a very friendly reception—to our dressed beef they gave 
a very unfriendly reception. Every butcher who handled the beef acknowledged 
it was good beef, but his attitude invariably was that it was imported beef — 
and should be bought at imported beef prices. . 


Mr. McLean further says—“ That the English butcher contends that his 
customers want home-killed beef, and it must be recognized that there is a 
considerable prejudice in favour of this.” I may say that I had 20 years of — 
practical experience as a butcher and I fully agree with Mr. McLean’s remarks, 
and I know that to overcome the prejudice of the Englishman in favour of 
home-killed meat will be the greatest obstacle the Canadian producer will have 
to face. } a 


Mr. McLean continues—“ For the purpose of this discussion I shall take 
it for granted that Canada can make continuous shipments of beef to Great 
Britain. This, as we know, is not the case. It is a problem by itself and will 
be discussed later, but if Canada could make regular shipments of dressed 
beef, every week, what position would it ultimately establish on the British 
market for itself. My view is that it would in a short time command a price 
approximately the home-killed prices. He contends, and I think this point iS” 
admitted by Dr. Grisdale, that Canada can-produce better cattle than the 
Argentine, and Canada is removed from the British markets by an OGeani 1 iy 
voyage of one week as against over three weeks by Argentine and that in regard 
to distance from the markets while the Argentine beef can only be marketed 
four weeks after slaughtering, Canadian beef can be marketed within two u 
weeks after slaughtering. Canada has therefore a tremendous geographical ~ 
advantage over South America which they can never overcome. > 
_For the above reasons, therefore, he says—“I take it that granted certain 
conditions Canadian dressed beef can establish itself on the British market on — 
a level much higher than that of South American chilled beef. : oy 
Again the objection is made that we made 17 shipments totalling over a 
thousand pounds and that if this beef had the intrinsic merit that we claim for 
it, it surely should have established itself to some extent at least. The‘answer 
to this is that it did. From the first, the British butcher, although he claimed eT 
he should buy this beef at imported beef prices available, paid us from 2 cents __ 
to five cents per pound more than he would pay at the same time for Argentine 
chilled beef but also did something that goes much farther in supporting my % 
view—he sold his beef to our customers—not as imported, but as home killed. 
beef and the only reason he was able to do this was that the beef was as Yood. 
The British consumer did not know that he was eating Canadian chilled ‘beef 
and believed himself to be eating home killed beef, and it is this fact that gives — 
confidence that granted the necessary conditions, Canadian beef would soon bal 
~ establish itself on a price level with that of home killed beef. ae 


[Mr. Thornas Sales, M.P.] 
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oh ‘support Se the Hi may. say that since I drew up this paper there has 


come into my hands a copy of the Overseas Daily Mail of May 16th, 1925, . 
containing a news item with regard to the report of the ‘Food Council of Twelve | 
who have been making an investigation on behalf of the British Govern- 


ment. 
The CuatrMan: Into the food supply of the British Isles? 


@ Mr. Sates: Yes. The item is headed “ Meat Wrongly Described,” and 


contains the following paragraph. 


“It is pointed out that evidence has been given that imported meat 
is frequently sold as home-killed meat, and that misdescription is also 
common in the case of different grades of imported meat.” — 


The only other attempt made at shipping dressed beef was made by the 


: Department of Agriculture during the latter part of May, 1928, and is reported 


in Pamphlet 39 published by the Department. In this pamphlet they freely 


admit that many mistakes were made and expenses incurred which might have 


been avoided. I can only say that I am sorry that the Department decided 


to publish a pamphlet drawing conclusions which in my mind are far from 


‘ 


reliable. This pamphlet only came into my hands a few days ago, and I have 


perused it carefully and could analyse it critically, but I am going to content 


myself by stating that-no pamphlet should be issued by our Department based 
on one spasmodic attempt. If these pamphlets are to be useful to our people 


they must be the result of more than a single experiment and must furnish 


‘reliable data or they will discredit both the cause of agriculture and the depart- 
ment publishing them. 
\ Reverting to the question of the Englishman’s preference for home killed 


_ beef over imported beef; I would quote from the Trade and Navigation Returns 


of the United Kingdom for the period of 11 months ending 1922, in which I 
notice fresh beef from Denmark: 72,549 cwt. Price £397 891 calculating 
exchange at 4.80 per pound results in a price of 24.10 cents per pound. 

- The CuarrmMan: Do you know whether that price, or a price approximate 
thereto, is being realized at the present time for Danish beef? 


oe Mr. SALES: I took the Trade and Navigation Returns for that period and 


that is the price they give. 
The Cuairman: But that is over two years ago. 
Mr. SAEs: Exactly. 
Sir Henry Drayton: The point is the comparison he makes. | 
Mr. Sates: I am comparing the same years. I think the prices maintain — 


_ pretty well at that level to-day. 


Sir Henry Drayton: Compared with 1922? 
Mr. Sates: Yes. 
Same period Argentine chilled: 4,853,021 cwt. Price £11,575,465. Price 


bee 10.22 per pound. A difference of 12.88 cents in favour of Denmark. 


Sir Henry Drayton: ‘These are both chilled meats? 


Mr. Sates: Both imported beef, one;from Denmark which reaches England 
“as what you might call fresh beef, and the other from the Argentine in four 


_ weeks which must be subject to a certain degree of frost. 


My contention is that the price of our beef should be much nearer the Danish 
price than it is to the Argentine, owing to our geographical advantage over 


- Argentine. If we could get in between the Argentine prices and the Denmark — 


by without offal, 187.99 per steer. 


prices, the trade in dressed meat could be made profitable. The comparison for 
the same period of imports from Denmark of 72,549 cwt. means 10,159 steers 
of 1,333 pounds live weight, dressing 60 per cent or 800 pounds of dressed beef 


{[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Canadian live steers for the same period::’ 


19,005 live steers shipped in 1922, price, $542,728 aoe 137. 07 per 


head. : 
41,744 cattle shipped in 1923, value £1 ,165,800 or $138.58 per head. 
76, ‘978 cattle shipped in 1924, price £2 202 850 or $137.66 per head. 


That, Mr. Chairman, I think pretty well answers your question as to a 
stay in price. 

No weight is byadapin for these steers sold alive, but at that time the 
embargo on the English market was being removed, and we were urged to send 
nothing but our very best. I personally saw several shipments in 1923 from 


iA 
‘a 


Montreal and Quebec and there were very many cattle much heavier than 


1,333 pounds but taking into account the fact that there were some larger 
cattle amongst these I think it would be quite safe to average them as weighing 
1,333 pounds and assuming that they dressed 60 per cent, which is a rather 
high average, that would be equal to 800 pounds of pressed beef. 


Sir Henry Drayton: I thought they dressed only about 55 per cent? 


Mr. SALES: Some dress 60 per cent and some 67 per cent, according to the 
roughness or smoothness of the animal, the conformation. Supposing these _ 
cattle had been killed in Canada and had averaged 800 pounds per steer, what 
price would the beef have to be sold at in England to. break even with the 
prices obtained alive. 

The offal less the freight - England would realize. $15 00 
The difference in freight between live animal and 
dressed... ; NE AF Ae 

(Note: Mr. McLean sives ‘this ‘difference _ as $15). 

$2 per head saved on freight from Liverpool to London 
had the meat been sold at Liverpool or Man- 


chester, or shipped. to. Londons. 7 a a. ve 2 00 
2e..a pound: commission charges e: 02.00) "ee sir Beane 
Ot ae OE UCN RIA tk ae LR a a 


(Note: We should own our own ships.) 


Saving slightly over 4 cents. : 
Whe price of live ‘cattle... 5.7%. sie sa nig) ee eee tis 


By shipping the beef a saving of 40 cgi a at Ue tis es IE 
; 13c. 


If dressed in Canada and sold in England at 13 cents per pound ‘the returns 
would have been equal to what they were when shipped alive. 


Sir Henry Drayton: That is, 138 cents for the dressed meat would be 
equivalent to 17 cents for the other? 


Mr. Sates: Would be equivalent to shipping them alive. 
Sir Henry Drayton: So that if you sell dressed meat killed in Cannda 


getting credit for your offal and your freight saving, you would only get 13 


cents per pound as against a sale price of the live stock of 17 cents per pound? 
Is that right? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, shipped alive. This is a comparison between chwnine 


live cattle and cattle killed over here and shipped over as dressed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose you sold the cattle dead at 13 cents a pound in 
the Old Country that would be as good as what amount sold alive? 


Mr. Sates: The same thing. 
The CHAIRMAN: Seventeen cents. 
[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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Mr. Sates: No sir. As Mr. McLean explained, in 1922 the cattle averaged 
17 cents shipped alive whereas if they had been dressed in Canada and sold 

in England at 13 cents per pound the returns would have been equal to what 
they were when shipped alive. 

The CHAIRMAN: If they had been killed and dressed in Canada? 


Mr. Sates: Yes, and carried over as dressed beef and sold. for 13 cents, 
they would have realized just the same money. That is the point I am trying 
to make. | 

Last summer I hurriedly prepared a memorandum for Hon. Mr. Low just 

-as he was leaving for England on this subject, in which I set out the necessity 
for dressing cattle in the English style. The marketing of offals in the Old 
Country and also the view that trade in dressed meat should not be confined 
to beef alone, as I was of the opinion that this could be extended to both 
pork and mutton in this connection. Again quoting from the U.K. returns, 
prices of fresh pork from the Netherlands as compared with prices of bacon 
from Canada for the same period: 


1922 
Netherlands— 
iy per 
su Cwt. £ pound 
ah Perel resh Pork ys a oi a 408/003 2,120,130 224. 
Canadian, Bacones..) ai 654,798 3,874,273 PANU 


Sir Henry Drayton: The Canadian price was 25 cents? 


Mr. Sates: Twenty-five cents as compared with 224 cents for Nether- 
lands Fresh Pork. : 


1923 
Netherlands— 
; per 
Cwt. fi pe pound 
Bes OT Ky YN Lk arena 290,179 1,541,094 224c¢. 
Canadian (Bacon. acu: . wae Lou 4or 3,494,188 204%, oc. 
1924 
Netherlands— 
s per 
| Cwt. £ pound 
HUTeS Uni ORK ce. tars wien ip a, 447,843 2,214,346  21.17c. 
Canadian Bacon.....—.-. 1,062,429 4,849,741 193c. 


194 cents is the same price as quoted by Dr. Grisdale before the Agri- 
cultural Committee this year, 1925. All calculations based on exchange at 4.80 
to the pound. . 
Mr.-McKay: Fresh pork would be the whole pig? 
Mr. Saues: I imagine it would be less the head, dressed. 3 
It is my opinion that the development of a trade of this kind need not 
necessarily and should not interfere with the shipping of live cattle, and the 
bacon business ‘that is being at present carried on, but should merely lead 
to the extension of our markets. For instance, unspayed female-cattle are not 
_ allowed to land in England as feeders or stockers, but must be slaughtered on 
arrival. I pointed out in my memorandum to Mr. Low and I asked him to 
confirm this while ~-he was over in the Old Country that beef from heifers 
~ in the Old Country commands higher prices than steer beef, while exactly the 
contrary is in effect in Canada where there is a considerable cut in the price 
between heifers and steer beef. For what reason I have never quite understood. 
: {[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 


2s AS Pereshtage. Average. 
1922 marketed Price 
ae OR Am ontha ti ho hor, ie 
Classification Average | inyear, | 4 months 
Price August © August | 
for year | to Moe tO eae 
. November Nocera 


Steers, 1, 200 Ibs. and up.. ps over 58% 
Steers, 1,000 lbs. to 1, 200 Ibs.— : . oe 
he 50% 


over 76% 


over 35% 
over 50% 


over 59% 
over 76% 
over 76% 


~ over 58% 
71% 4 
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Sales and. pveraee Prices of Cattle at Winnipeg, October, 1922. 
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ea aaa Sold 
Classification LUN Saat St Oe ea 


ree 


a am . furnishing a Tet of the yee. jena prices of live stock i 


y (oo (Gsha Steers |). B46. 0 and are ae 
E1093 Good: Steers: .0 5: Of; = 7 Goods Herlers - ie a A 88 
1924 ~ Good ee ee oT » Good! - Heifers oe (eo 


ie — 
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Rae Ont page 5 B58 of the Canes Vear Bou i And that 66,774 good heifers were” 
SEA eiaet: as compared with 62,005 steers over 1,200 pounds and upwards and 
68,256 steers of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 
a aL want. to impress tate upon your mind, Mr. Chaney that we have a 
lot of heifer beef in this country. 
i - In this connection it might also be pointed out that-there is a large market | 
in the industrial and colliery districts of Great Britain for good cow beef and 
the cut in the price in this country on this class of cattle is much heavier 
than in the case of heifers, whereas the price in England is slightly lower than 
_ for steers. Comparing the same period again, I find that they marketed 80,014 
good cows, the average price being 3.72 in 1922, 3.50 in 1923, and 3.45 in 1924, 
' in the Winnipeg market nearly $2.00 per cwt. below the price for steers. 
Sir Henry Drayton: These are all in the Winnipeg market? 
H Mr. Saves: In the Winnipeg’ market. 
-. Sir Henry Drayton: Nearly $2.00 per cwt. below the price for steers? 
Mr. Sates: Yes sir. 
Mr. McKay: Were these young cows or old cows? 
Mr. Sates: Good young cows. 
Sir Henry Drayton: To what point does that take us? 
: Mr. Sates: The point is this; Carry on your shipping of steers, if you 
ean reduce your rates; dress your heifers here and your cows and sell them 
over there, and shorten up the spread in those prices; widen your market. 
ep Sir Henry Drayton: For your heifers and cows you cannot get value 
- here, but there is a good market in England? 
Mr. Sates: Exactly. 
. Reverting to the shipments of pork again, I would state that the class of 
- pork which commands the highest price in the Old Country is what is termed 
Shop Hogs, that means a hog which is suitable for being cut up into roasting 
joints and roasted with the rind or what is popularly known as crackle and 
may be sold without removing any of the fat. 
Quoting again from the Canada Year Book, page 558, which shows that 
138,052 shop hogs were marketed in 1923, select hogs for the same period, 152,- 
$56, heavy hogs 66,243. While the shop hog commands the highest price in 
England there is again in this country a serious cut in the price. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Which is the best, the shop or the select hog? 
Mr. Sates: The select goes into the bacon trade, the Wiltshire trade. 
Sir Henry Drayron: You do not give the number of heavy hogs? 
Mr. Saues: Yes, 66,243. We have the Wiltshires making the highest 
price, and we cut the price here. The quotations are: 


ly mnipeg. 


- For 1923— Y 
BOLOCb AOS... cue Rule ka wer Gui nomuey ge orci) spa eer ve Lee 
BODE HORS iE Rang ante WN ae crite kik ear Wee RC ORES 
| LEAVY AOS Ce eas Gnite Oui oan cayeu nwiag meager sey) cme Onan ota 
POPUTA HEAVY NG A ee oe Oe 
For 1924— 
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CER IG VV Reta ale de Hae OR So hg iT A aca 


{Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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I am not suggesting that we should relinquish © our efrorts to colipete wit 
Denmark in the production of bacon at, all, or stop the shipment of live cattle 
especially if rates can be reduced, but I am suggesting that we could widen 3 
our markets and secure better prices for these other grades of hogs and our 
heifers and good cows. / 

I was greatly interested in my visit to the Old Country two years ago, 
to see that the old conditions still existed to a large extent. Heifers still.com- 
mand the same premium over steers that has existed ever since I can remember. 
The English farmer was still confining his production of hogs to practically 
two classes, the shop hog and the heavy or extra heavy hogs, and was not 
troubling himself at all about the type of hog known in this country as a 
select hog, suitable for the Wiltshire bacon trade. 

You do not see them Sir. 

The CHarrMAN: Even in Wiltshire? 


Mr. Sates: Wiltshire is only a particular style of cut. | 

We must credit him with having sense enough to’ produce what he knee 
that his market requires. I contend we could materially close up these price — 
spreads which exist in our live stock markets if we could successfully carry © 
on a dressed meat trade. 

~ You will note, Mr. Chairman, that all through my remarks I have not 
used the term “chilled meat,” I have used the term “dressed meat”’ and inten- 
tionally so. Every time the term “chilled meat” is used everybody’s mind 
reverts to the Argentine chilled meats, and my contention is that we are in 
an entirely different class from the Argentine. I would be the first to admit 
that if our beef is in the same class as Argentine we cannot hope to compete. 
May I state that my long experience in the butcher business, extending over 
24 years, has proved to me that meats need to be hung or conditioned for a 
period of nine or ten days, and the men engaged in the higher class meat trade 
in the Old Country, deliberately slaughter their animals and hang them up 
for that period ‘before selling to the consumer in order that the meat may 
be tender. It is obvious that anyone giving the matter a little thought must 
see that we in Canada are just in a position to give the Englishman exactly ) 
what the best class of trade demands. 

I suppose it will be asked what recommendations should be made in order — | 
to put this business into effect. It is my opinion that there should be co-opera- 
tion in this from the Government, the Railways, the Ocean Shipping Companies, 
the Packers, the Farmers’ Live Stock Co- Operative Shippers Association and — 
the farmers ‘themselves. 

As to the part that each of these bodies should perform: | 

First: The Government’s part in this experiment should be to guarantée vn 
to the farmer who allows his cattle to enter into this trade, the same price , 
as if he sold them on the live market, and furnish the funds to carry on the 
experiment. The funds for this should be taken from the consolidated revenue 
as being a portion of the amounts paid into this revenue from the administra- 
tion of the Grain Act, which totals several hundred thousand dollars. No 
sound objection could be taken-by any of the taxpayers in Canada to this as — 
the money has been derived from the farmers and is being used to develop - 
markets for the farmers. Having proved the experiment the Government should — 
then demand that the farmers organize themselves and carry on the business 
similar to what has been done in respect to the Grain trade in the West. — & 

Second: ‘The part the Railway should play in this experiment is that : 

| 
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they should provide refrigerator cars and ice for those cars from the point of 
slaughter to the vessels at the dock at ordinary commodity rates. 
That an in-transit rate should be put into effect for cattle feeding pur- — 
poses the same as exists in the carrying of wheat, flour, and wheat products, 
[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] a 
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known as the Milling In-transit rate, whereby the Mill has the privilege of 
stopping wheat in transit, grinding it into flour and carrying on the product 
on the through rate at the payment of one cent per kundred pounds for the 
stop over privilege. If such a rate as this could be brought into operation, 
it would be possible for Eastern feeders to purchase Western cattle at Winnipeg 
and bring them on to Ontario or Quebec on the through rate to Toronto or 
Montreal, stopping them off for the necessary time for finishing them and 
carrying them on for the payment of one cent per ewt. for the privilege of the 
stop over. It seems hard to understand why one class of export business should 
be favoured and another class of export business debarred from the same 
treatment. . 

Third: The part the Ocean Shippers should play in this experiment: 

Contending as they do at present that the carrying of live cattle is an 
unprofitable business, they should be willing during the period of the experi- 
ment to provide refrigerator space and carry this dressed beef free. 

The question will be asked, what about getting paid for the service after. 
My answer is if we can succeed in overcoming the prejudices of the Englishman 
against imported meat, and can succeed in raising the price to say near the 
home killed price that 14 cents or 14 cents per pound for transportation charges, 


could be easily borne. 


Fourth: The part the Packers should play in carrying on this experiment 


is to organize or help organize the slaughtering end and the marketing end, 


in order to prevent the English butcher from selling this meat as English home 
killed meat, and to provide that Canada may get credit for what she produces 
it would be necessary to open up say one or two retail shops to begin with, 
preferably at Liverpool and Manchester in which nothing but Canadian pro- 
ducts would be sold. Canadian beef, pork, mutton, lamb, bacon, cheese, butter 
and eggs. This shop to be known purely as a Canadian shop and should be well 


advertised as such. Representatives of the farmers should be included in the 


management in the carrying out of this part of the business. 
_ Fifth: The part the farmer should play: : 
This ‘brings up the point raised by Mr. McLean on page 17 of this report. 
He states that—-“Canada, up to the present has failed to realize on her 
national endowments. The chief cause of her failure is that her beef cattle 
are not good. Canada produces large numbers of beef cattle, which are as 


good as any produced in the world, but taking our herds on the whole, we 


have to face the fact, that the average is poor, and the further fact that 


Canada does not make the most of the cattle she does produce. This can 
only lead to one conclusion that our cattle must be better bred and_ better 
fed.’ My opinion is that the Federal Government should join with the Pro- 
vineial Governments in the beef raising provinces in an endeavour to secure 
concurrent legislation whereby the castration of all male animals, except those 
inspected and approved by should be compulsory. : : 
In this connection let me point out that under the Live Stock Breeding 


_ Act, passed in 1928, Ireland has already taken this step in the determination 


to improve the quality of her cattle. 

The Irish Government has taken to itself very wide and drastic powers 
including that every bull must be licensed and that the Minister shall not 
grant a license for any bull which appears to be calculated to beget defective 


_ or inferior progeny, and further that he may declare that any particular breed 
_ or breeds or any particular type or types of bull is or are unsuitable for any 


specified area or areas. 

IT am quite aware that a great deal of educational work will be required 
before our farmers will readily submit to such drastic regulations as these, but 
after mature thought on the. question I feel sure that they will recognize that 


[Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 
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a cy and rapid epee in the date of een cattle is bound to be 
result, and that if we fail to keep step in this connection it can only result 
the failure to hold our ground in the British market. 
I fully realize that the very mention of such a course as this will immediately af 
arouse the most violent antagonism, but I feel that I would be failing in my ~ 
duty to the farmers if I did not draw their attention to the steps that are being ae 
taken by one of their most formidable competitors. ie 
Our Government has been spending vast sums of money for many years — fh 
in a laudable attempt to improve the quality of our live stock, and yet it is _ 
recognized and freely admitted by the officials of the Department of Agriculture 
that the average of the cattle passing through our markets to-day is very much 
poorer than it. was 25 years ago. ‘The need for some such action is made | 
apparent by a study of these returns. ie 


oy 


1923 Good Fair Common ore 4 
Steers 1,000 to 1,200 pounds.. 69,256 be 24,035 Ng 
. Steers 700 to 1,000 oe Fate SS O87 35,266 ee 
Petiersee ee bara ee CONTA Bad is sO ies i 
COWS Te al ei elke, Eee a OW eo 73,221 es 
BUS ei eit SAO 42 .. 40,341 Ones 
Stockers 450 to 800 pounds. . .. 48,944 59,984 eee 
Feeders 800 to 1,000 ‘pounds s. loTL BOTY 3 54385 a 
Canners and cutters.. .. he Ai Ww, 40,341 — ‘ar 
Steers over 1,200 pounds.. .. .. 402,084 147,527 ~ 243,685 
Steers over 1,200. pounds. . 20s G2.0000 34 4 147,527 
391,212 


Of al! cattle graded, percentage graded good, 54 per cent. 

Here is the point: Giving them credit for the 1,200 pound steers being. eee, 
and I know they are not all “good, the percentage of good cattle is only o4 Derg 
cent. | 
The Farmers must also realize the importance of having a regular and 

continuous supply of beef for this trade. The haphazard methods pursued in _ 
the past of heavy marketing at one period and nothing being available at another 
period cannot be continued, and they must assume responsibility for the supply. 
In this connection I would like to put in the table of the sales and average 
prices of cattle marketed in Winnipeg during the four aa August to 
November, 1922. 
Mr. McLean points out that in order to te her saibaltie industry 
sound Canadaa should produce a great surplus of cattle. This surplus must — 
be marketed outside the limits of Canada. Our natural market is the United 
States but for the present we are excluded in a measure from the market. The 
exclusion may be temporary. If on the other hand*it should ‘be permanent then bid 
we must look to Great Britain as a market for our surplus cattle. wee 
He says that (1) we must improve the quality of our herds, (2) we ONE: ve 
carry on cattle finishing as well as cattle breeding. He points out that “ Great iss 
Britain is a very discriminating buyer, and that she will have nothing ey thes 
best.” In all this I heartily agree with him. oe 
; The great change in farming methods which is rapidly taking nibce espenn al 
ally in the West of growing pasture and fodder crops such as sweet clover, corn 
and sunflowers, enabling the, farmer to grow large amounts of feed instead of - 
following the practice of bare summer fallow opens up tremendous possibilities 
in the matter of meat production and emphasizes most strongly the urgent need 
at the moment for.a very careful study of the whole question of marketing, ee a 
live stock products. | : 
h [Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.] 


PSRey, 


eee (OCEAN RATES — 
ae Just, a word on the steamship refrigerator question. I noticed that in the 
Special Railway Committee slight mention was made of equipping the Canadian 
_ Government Merchant Marine with refrigerating space that might cost around 
- $250,000. I must earnestly protest against anything of the kind being done. 
_ This service will require the fastest boats, eight day boats, not fourteen day 
_ boats, and I am informed by the Companies themselves that both the White 
_ Star and Canadian Pacific Railway fast passenger boats are already equipped 
with cold storage chambers, and that practically rails and hooks are the only 
additions that need to be made. | : 
___ Jn conclusion let me point out that having regard for the enormous quantity 
of meat imported by the Old Country, 19,772,649 cwt. practically one million 
tons of dead meat alone for the year 1924, to say nothing of live cattle or bacon, 
the splendid opportunities possessed in this great Dominion of ours, that we 
are not justified in sitting id!y by, without making a serious attempt to capture 
a market to which undoubtedly we are in the best position geographically of 
any country in the world. 
| The Cuatrman: That would be a ewt. of 112 pounds? 
Mr. Saues: 112 pounds. 3 
Be The essential thing is to keep up the quality of our products, a regular and 
continuous supply, and: unless it is determined that the experiment shall be 
a period of considerable duration, it will be far better not to attempt it. In 
my opinion Canada is missing to-day a great opportunity. 
- ‘Sir Henry Drayton: Taking all those meats you have there, would there 
or would there not be any objection to their being mixed in the same refrigera- 
ve tore ; 
_- Mr. Sates: I really could not tell you; I do not know. I do not know 
_ whether they would mix bacon with beef or with cheese. 
ge Sir Henry Drayron: Bacon does not require refrigeration? I am talking 
of fresh hogs. | 
: Mr. Sates: Oh yes, hogs, beef and mutton can all hang in one chamber. 
Sir Henry Drayton: You have always the usual wrappers on them? 
Mr. Sates: Yes, a sort of cheesecloth. 
Sir Henry Drayton: Is there any reason why butter could not be carried? 
_ ‘Mr. Sazzs: I do not think it would be wise, Sir Henry; butter very readily 
absorbs anything. | : 
‘Sir Henry Drayton: You could not mix it with the three meats? 
_-‘Mr. Sazes: In the report of this Commission I was speaking of, the Food 
~ Council of Twelve, it is stated:— | 
) “ Developments in the Dominions raise issues of great importance 
to the consumer in this country, and we are of opinion that your 
Majesty’s Government may find it desirable to discuss with the Dominion 
Governments the possibility of encouraging, in the interests of the producer _ 
and consumer, the flow of food from the Dominions to the markets of this 
ee. country.” | 
[think that this particular item should be brought to the attention of the Gov- — 
ernment. | 3 
ay ‘The Cuarrman: I wish, Sir, on behalf of the Committee and myself to. 
thank you for your attendance and the valuable information you have furnished. 


8 


The Committee adjourned. 


{Mr. Thomas Sales, M.P.]> 
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The Drone. met at 11.30 0 toe pm. the Chairman, Mr. MeMaster, | a 
ding. | 


Peents Messicurs Sir Henry paren Duff, Sir Eugene Fiset,, aalbert 
ston, McKay, McMaster, Hon. E. J. MeMurray, Rinfret, Shaw, Hon, 
Sinclair, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Stork—13. le 


On motion of Mr. Shaw, seconded by Hon. Mr. Stevens, 


Agreed, That the salaries and expenses of Mr. Gordon W. Scott. and at 
members of his staff as were engaged in the examination of the accounts — 
of the steamship lines, as ordered by Resolution of this Committee a 

under date of Friday, April 24, 1925, be paid. a 


The draft Report prepared by the Chairman was again under discussion. 


Sone See 


Th » Committee a aii at 1.05 0 ‘clock p.m., to meet again at + 0 ‘clock | 


a ne Committee reassembled at 4 0 ‘loa Pp. m., the Chainnart, Mr. McMaster : 


The Chairman’s draft report was further discussed. 


The non- contentious clauses having been disposed of, 
Mr. Shaw moved that all the words after the word “ Your ” 


in the first ts 


e following sibatitted: therefor, “ Committee are not now, andes 
¢ pa ences, prepared to ene the BERrON of, the contract 


stituted d therefor, ¢ therefore, in view ee the foregoing and petora prono 
A in either favourably or unfavourably on the contract, would m 


1 ae eee ia AO Ah a Ae We ei ‘i y va 


_ Yeas 7; Nays 3. The names being called for were taken down as follows:— 


tural Conditions, which sat during the session of 1923, to the effect that a e 


such conference or combine fixed rates, has been amply borne out in the cow Se 


 eontention that the conference system was of public advantage, and that t 


owners, 


same division. ; 


~ examinations of the books of the Canadian Pacific Railway steamships. ” 


The question being put on the amendment it was agreed to in the affirm 
on division, Yeas, 7; Nays, 4. The names being called for were taken d 
as follows:— 3 : Bee Oar are ee a 
.  Yeas—Messrs. Sir Eugene Fiset, Johnston, McKay, Hon. J . E. McMurray, 
Rinfret, Hon. J. E. Sinclair, Stork—7. . ona 

Nays—Messrs. Sir Henry Drayton, Halbert, Shaw, Hon. H. H. Stevens—4.. 
Pair—Messrs. Black and Duff. mi. 


The question being put, on the amended motion it was agreed to on t ee | 


Mr. Rinfret moved the adoption of recommendations Nos. UI, IV and V 
as amended. ie 


Discussion followed. 


The question being put it was agreed to in the affirmative, on division 


Yeas—Messrs. Sir Eugene Fiset, Halbert, Johnston, McKay, Rinfret, Hon 

J. HE. Sinclair, Stork—7. MG 
Nays—Messrs. Sir Henry Drayton, Shaw, Hon. H. H. Stevens—3. 
Paw—Messrs. Black and Duff. 


Mr. McKay moved that the Chairman be instructed to present the Report. 
as amended to the House as the Report of the Committee, the amended Repor 
reading as follows:— / ea 


SIXTH REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

TO CONSIDER THE RESOLUTION TO GIVE THE 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CONTROL ; 

OVER CERTAIN OCEAN RATES : 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the Resolution of the House | 
of Commons of date March 20, 1925, beg leave to present the following as their | 


SIXTH AND FINAL REPORT ‘ 


Your Committee have held forty-six meetings, have heard thirty-six 
witnesses and have had produced before them a large number of documents of 
which one hundred and two were filed as exhibits. hic 

Mr. Gordon W. Scott, C.A., has examined and reported upon the figures 
supplied him by the steamship companies and has also made ¢ertain _ 
e 


Committee have had before them Mr, H. J. Symington, K.C., while the Confer- 
ence Lines were represented by Messrs. A. W. Atwater, K.C., G. H. Montgomery, 
ACC., E. P. Flintoft, and C, Russell McKenzie; while Mr. H. H. Donald appeared 
on behalf of Sir William Petersen. Nae ae 
Without attempting to fully review the evidence which is produced here- 
with, it may be noted that the findings of the Special Committee on Agricul- 


ference or combine of steamships trading in the North Atlantic existed, and tha: 


of the enquiry held by your Committee. Z io 
_ Indeed, on the present occasion the steamship companies admitted © 
existence of such a rate-fixing conference, coupling their admission with — 


that they were at this time too low to give an adequate return to the steams ip 


7 


rates charged under it were fair and reasonable to the shipper; indeed, contending 


Be that as it may, the following facts should be noted:— = 

_. Although fairness demands that it be admitted that operating costs of all 
businesses have greatly increased over pre-war levels, yet the increases which 
have been brought before us in the transportation costs of certain commodities 


pete ie oe amt \ Ti a Ut es ; : \ } Aah } * 1225 : yan 


show certain of these altogether out of line. Thus, although wheat and flour, — : 


constituting a preponderating proportion of the exports from Canadian ports, 
| are now carried at rates closely approximating those which prevailed eleven or 
twelve years age, although certain other rates show increases of 20 per cent, of 53 
_-per cent, of 76 per cent, and others approximately 100 per cent, others again 
_ present increases which are startling. Thus, evaporated apples in boxes have 
increased 150 per cent; binders, cultivators, mowers, reapers, threshing machines 
249 per cent; hardware, 262 per cent; organs, 400 per cent; while packed meats, 
 pbacons, hams, etc., show an increase of. 119 per cent; butter in ordinary storage 
of 170 per cent; butter in refrigerators, 181 per cent; eggs in ordinary storage, 
' 214 per cent. The real reason for such extraordinary differences between the 
rates charged for grain and flour and those charged for other products above 
‘mentioned appears to lie in the fact that tramp competition is an important factor 
in the fixation of rates by the conference in regard to such products as grain 
and flour, while in respect to package freight, which as a rule cannot be shipped 
in entire cargoes, the liners in the conference enjoy a quasi-monopoly. The main | 

object of this quasi-monopoly is to raise the level, or prevent the fall, of rates 
by united and uniform action, as admitted by the conference lines themselves. 


ig The large shipper of grain or flour may and does employ tramp steamers 
‘to take entire ship loads of these commodities from North Atlantic ports to 
__ Europe or elsewhere. The shipper, be he large or small, of leather, butter, 
packed meats or manufactured articles rarely has the relief which the tramp 
affords open to him, and therefore must pay the rates exacted by the confer- 
ence lines, who, it is only fair to state, in return give to the exporter regularity 

of sailings and dispatch such as the tramp does not afford. 
ee Your Committee spent a considerable part of their time in the examination 
of the question as to whether the rates charged by the conference lines were 
higher than they should be, as well as into the contention of the steamship 
companies that the rates at present in force and obtaining for the past two 
years, did not give them an adequate return on their investment. The auditor 
of your Committee, upon. figures supplied him by the steamship companies, 
presented a statement showing that in the year 1923 the cargo steamers engaged 
‘in the North Atlantic trade, before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, 
made a loss of $929,963; while their passenger-cargo steamers in the same year, 
before charging lay-up expenses and depreciation, showed an operating credit 
balance of almost five and one half millions dollars; while during the next 
year the operating credit balance on the cargo steamers, before charging lay-up 
expenses and depreciation, was $168,781; while in respect to the passenger- 
. cargo steamers for that year such balance, before charging lay-up expenses and — 
depreciation, was $2,398,524. Upon the figures submitted, and taking the two 
years’ operations together, the earnings realized would not be sufficient to pay 
‘an adequate percentage on the capital invested, together with proper allowances 
for depreciation. The differences of operating expenses brought out by Mr. 
Seott in his report (Exhibit No. 87, beginning at page 897 of the printed evid- — 
ence) were as follows:—Port charges varied from the maximum of 48.98 per 
cent to a minimum of 33.6 per cent of the total earnings; fuel varied from 28.7 
per cent to 8.6 per cent; insurance varied from 10 per cent to 2.5 per cent; 


. brokerage, general expenses, etc., varied from 16.9 per cent to 6.8 per cent. 
_ These differences may be due in part to different, modes of book-keeping 
_ pursued by the various conference lines, but may also be due to the presence ~ 


‘repairs varied from 9.2 per cent to 2.7 per cent; management, commission and 


in the trade of ships differi 

robability that certain of 
unfitted for the trade, 
Without questioning in any 


Government and peo eo, 
Canada to know exactly why such variation should exist in the operati 
expenses of the various lines serving Canadian ports and further investigation 
is desirable, if not imperative along these Jines. owas Hoes 


_ In the course of the examination of Captain Hocken, Master of: the ‘Ss. Rio 
Dorado, one of Sir William Petersen’s corrugated ships, and in the evidence 
ir William Petersen himself, strong claims were made as to the efficiency 
economy of operation of such ships. It is submitted, however, that one voy 
or rather the result of part of a voyage from Hull to Montreal and thence to. 
Hamburg, cannot be taken as sufficient evidence on which to base a defini 
_ conelusion ‘as to the superiority of Sir William Petersen’s corrugated ships over 
vessels of similar size but of usual construction. Apparently expert opinion ha 


_ as yet not been thoroughly satisfied as to the advantages offered by this x 
of construction. it ae 


oo avould appear, therefore, wise to obtain further information as t 
earnings of the conference lines and their cost of operation, as well as simila 
data concerning Sir William Petersen’s ships before attempting to pass j 
“ment upon the contract referred to this Committee. It would therefore a r 
advisable that a further investigation be made into the situation in order that 
_there may be presented to the Government of Canada a true and exact repre 
sentation of the situation as regards the earnings | ing expenses | 
_ North Atlantic Shipping trade, and that such further investigation shou 
_ made as may be necessary to verify the correctness of the claims mad 
behalf of Sir William Petersen’s ships, and for this purpose that their ear 
and operating expenses be accurately determined. Hoke 
_.. Meanwhile your Committee feel that. the situation demands that some 
thing should be done for the relief of shippers who find their trade serio 
hampered through unreasonable ocean freight rates. To such persons it 
consolation for them to learn that the conference lines state that they are 
making money and that the rates charged by them are said to be due to. 
desire of the steamship companies to recoup themselves for losses inet 
in the carriage of other products below economical rates. High freight rate 
may be due to entirely different causes such as the expense of operating ship: 
-unfitted by age or conversion or otherwise for the trade, as has already beer 
suggested. The fact that the west bound traffic offers cargoes on the - ols 
f less than 25 per cent has, of course, a tendency to raise east bound rates. 
_ Various commissions and committees who have looked into this sul 
ave expressed themselves as being alive to the danger to the public ir 
which arises through an uncontrolled monopoly. eee 
‘If the conference system is to be tolerated—and effective action to rest 
pen competition appears only possible by the united action of all the maritime 
owers of the world—some means of control must be sought. a 
‘The question of how such control is to be secured is not easy of sol 
placing of unduly onerous burdense upon ships trading to Can 
might drive them to other ports. The legal power of Canada to legisle 


“Your Committee, therefore, in view of the foregoing and before pro; 
ouncing themselves either favourably or unfavourably on the contract would 
sum up their recommendations as’ follows:— | Le as 


1. That the examinations into the books of the Conference Lines =~ 
‘by Mr. Gordon W. Scott, C.A., be continued in Britain. and elsewhere in 
order to determine whether the rates now charged are excessive, to es 
explain discrepancies in operating costs, to verify the figures submitted = 
and in short to prepare an accurate representation of the North Atlantic 
shipping situation, the Conference Lines having declared their wille 
-"ingness to submit to such examination, = = ee eas 
TI. That he also be instructed to make like examinations into the - 
‘books kept by or in connection with the ships of Sir William Petersen 
who has declared a like willingness, and that he should report his con- 
clusions to the Government on both phases of his enquiry. | fag 

III. That Sir William Peterson should be given an opportunity, ifheso 
desires, of substantiating the claims made by him in respect to his ships. 
e IV. That to this end tests should be made of the actual perform- 
ance of these slfips in the North Atlantic Canadian trade under careful ° 
and expert supervision both of the earnings, operating costs, managerial | 
expenses and performance at sea and in port of such ships. : qc 
VY. Inasmuch as it is in the public interest that these tests shouldy cic 
be made, and that they should be effective and fair to all parties, Sir | a 
William Petersen should be given the opportunity to demonstrate the 
economies of his ships under conditions which will ensure freedom of 

competition in the obtaining of cargo. } ae ak 
VI. That all members of the North Atlantic or other conferences 
trading to Canadian ports be required to file with the Board of Railway 
- Commissioners all conference agreements, freight rate schedules, and such 

other information as may be desired, and that the Board be constituted 

a tribunal for the hearing of complaints, and the recommendation of | 
maximum rates. | | SO, 
It is to be noted that publicity ‘ig in itself a strong remedial instrument for the aoe 
ection of injustice and unfairness. Great transportation companies, strenuously Con 
peting in respect to service for Canadian overseas trade, cannot afford to flout Canadian — 
ublic opinion. .It cannot be doubted that a great institution almost national in character, 
uch as. the Canadian Pacific Railway, should and it is believed would loyally comply — 
with the recommendations of the Board of Railway Commissioners. Such action, coupled — 
‘similar action by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine would almost. inevitably 
he other lines trading to Canadian ports also to comply, and thus a reasonable effective 
2 of control might be looked for with some considerable degree of confidence, = _- 
_ VII. In order to ensure harmony in the control of shipping through- 
ut the British Empire and that Canadian autonomy in all ‘matters 
ertaining to shipping within the territorial waters of Canada be pre-— : 
served beyond peradventure your Committee beg to recommend that — 
the alleged conflict between the Merchants Shipping Act and the British 
North America Act shall be the subject of conference between the Can: 
adian Government and the British Government at an early date. - 


E 


Otaag, Uc SPECIAL COMMITTEE ©. aC. 


VIII. It appeared in the course of your Committee’s investigation. 
.that a ship-owner desiring to obtain British registry for his ship needing 
only present a Lloyd’s certificate in order to establish the seaworthiness 
of his vessel, but that if he desires to obtain Canadian registry the ships wy 
must undergo an examination or survey by the Canadian Government — 
as well as that conducted by Lloyd’s or some similar institution. Thus 5 
a very substantial and altogether unnecessary expense is placed upon 
the ship-owner desiring to obtain Canadian registry for his vessel and 
your Committee recommend that the Canadian regulations should be 
nD) amended to remove this disadvantage. (s 
Se IX. It would also appear that co-operative action among shippers 
| to retain space would effect a substantial reduction in freight rates. 

- This is exemplified in respect to cold storage for butter. The Con- 
ference Lines who charge almost as much to carry butter from Montreal 
to Liverpool as they do from New Zealand to Liverpool complain that 
their refrigerator space is made full use of for only a comparatively 
short part of the season, and that were they assured of adequate demands — ; 
for their space, they could substantially cut the rate. It would appear 
that co-operation between shippers who could take firm a large portion — 
of the refrigerated space offered, would obviate the difficulty in which _ 
the lines find themselves, and should greatly inure to the benefit of both Pa 
parties. ‘This solution would appear to be open to the produce exporters 

_ of this country, were the necessary faith in each other essential to 
successful co-operation present. Bey 


X. Your Committee further recommend that the Order of Reference, 
Reports, Proceedings and the Evidence given before the Committee, 
_ together with a suitable index to be prepared by the Clerk of the Com- aie 
mittee, be printed as an appendix to the Journals of the House of the — 
present session and that 750 copies in the English language and 250 
copies in the French language be printed in blue book form for -distri- 
bution. ‘ 
Your Committee submit herewith for the information of the House a copy 
of their Proceedings, the evidence given before the Committee and also certain 
documents filed with the Committee. | ; 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


ANDREW R. McMASTER, 
Chairman. 


Cad 


_ The question being put it was agreed to in the affirmative on division. 
The Committee adjourned at 10.35 o'clock, p.m., sine die. | 


u S. R. GORDON, © 
| H. D. DEWAR, . 
Clerks of the Committee. ae 
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